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You’ll make fewer field trips with the new Gehl Self-Unloading 
Forage Box. It’s 7-feet wide. Increases hauling capacity 12%.* 

This newest addition to today’s most popular forage box line 
now permits having your box “custom built” to fit crop hauling 
needs. Choose the new 7-foot width or the standard 6-foot, 
3-inch size. Sixteen feet is standard length, or it can be longer 
or shorter. Comes with 2-, 4-, or 6-foot sides plus a 2-foot 
screened extension. 

Whatever combination you choose, your Gehl Forage Box is 
built to take it . . . over furrows, stubble rows or ruts ... on 
cow path or highway. Look it over and you’ll see why. Only 
fine-grained penta treated lumber goes into the box. Welded 
structural steel parts help prevent twisting — add strength 
and durability. 

The 4-chain bed conveyor, metal beaters, ribbed rubber cross 
conveyor and up-front controls let you unload over a ton a 
minute. You stop all unloading action by touching the new 
safety bar. 

These are a few of the reasons why 2 out of 5 forage boxes 
in use today are Gehl. Discover more reasons at your Gehl 
dealer. Visit him soon. 


Comparing T and 6'3" widths. 
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GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. UN-S5-43 West Bend, Wisconsin 

Please send more information on the Gehl Self- 
Unloading Forage Box. □ I am a student. 
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Farm Meetings and Sales 


Jan. 1-5—Poultry and Farm Prod¬ 
ucts Show, Uniontown, Fayette Coun¬ 
ty, Pa. 

Jan. 8-10—18th Annual Northeastern 
Weed Control Conference, Hotel Astor, 
New York, N.Y. 

Jan. 13-17—48th Pennsylvania Farm 
Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 19-20—99th Annual National 
Wool Growers ._ssn. Convention, Al¬ 
buquerque, N.M. 

Jan. 20-24—Beef Cattlemen’s Short 
Course, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Jan. 21-23—Joint Meetings and Trade 
Show of N.Y S. Horticultural Society, 
N.Y.S. Vegetable Growers Assn, and 
Empire State Potato Club, War Me¬ 
morial, Rochester, N.Y. 

Jan. 22-23—Dairy Farmers’ Seminar, 
Stockbridge Hall, University of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Jan. 22-24—New England Farm Elec¬ 
trification Institute, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Jan. 28-30—Annual Kingston Meet¬ 
ing and Trade Show, N.Y.S. Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Armory, Kingston, N.Y. 

Jan. 29-30—Eastern Angus Assn. 
Futurity Open Show and Sale, Live¬ 
stock Arena, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30-31—Mutual Federation of 
Independent Cooperatives Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Jan. 30-31—Annual Poultry Health 
Conference, Memorial Union Bldg., 
University of New Hampshire, Dur¬ 
ham, N.H. 


Make us Prove it v/ith a Demonstration! 


Published monthly by the Rural Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 311 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N.Y., 10036. Price $1.00 a Year. Second 
Class postage paid at New York, N.Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADA and Dairy Council 
Appoint Committees 

Four committees have been ap¬ 
pointed “to strengthen the major 
activities” of American Dairy Asso¬ 
ciation and Dairy Council of N.Y. 

In making the announcement at 
a recent meeting, Fred H. Snyder, 
A.D.A. and Dairy Council presi¬ 
dent, said: “We must take full ad¬ 
vantage of the interests and ability 
of the directors of this producer-di¬ 
rected and producer-financed milk 
promotion organization. Through 
their work on the committees, they 
will be able to bring us the opinions 
and desires of milk producers in 
every area of the milkshed. They 
will also be able to help keep pro¬ 
ducers better informed as to how 
their funds are being used.” 

Members of the committees are: 

Membership—Bernard Potter, Trux- 
ton, chairman; Paul Fishel, Ogdens- 
burg; Sam Louden, Champlain; Glenn 
Talbott, Hume; Donald Jones, Homer; 
Glenn Brown, Randolph; and Joseph 
Henry, Chittenango. 

Education—Robert Turner, Horse- 
heads, chairman; Clifford Drake, 
Cooperstown; Stephen Yurchak, Ham¬ 
burg, N.J.; Irving Mosher, Stanford- 
ville; Willard Peck, Schuylerville; 
Peter Kehl, Strykersville; and Paris 
Ives, Bainbridge. 

Advertising and Merchandising— 
Allen Ostrander, Theresa, chairman; 
Seth Parsons, Sharon Springs; Robert 
Manners, Ringoes, N.J.; Howard Mer¬ 
rill, Walton; Richard Anderson, Little 
York; William Allen, Van Hornesville; 
and Fred Snyder, Churchville. 

Research and Public Relations— 
Norbert Lynch, Andover, chairman; 
Carl Palmer, Little Marsh, Pa.; Edwin 
Bush, Montrose; Walter Ames, Central 
Square; Harry Unger, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; Ralph Smith, Millerstown, Pa.; 
and Robert Drake, Woodhull. 


At N. Y. Hereford 
Assn. Meeting 

Bradford Sherwood of Appleton 
was elected president of the New 
York Hereford Association at the 
annual meeting last month in Syra¬ 
cuse. He succeeds H. Edward Mar¬ 
tin of Dover Plains who remains 
a member of the board of directors. 
A. Burwell Price of Clarence was 
named vice president; Myron Lacy 
of Ithaca, secretary, and Scott 
Traxler of Dansville, treasurer. 

Reports on the spring sale, the 
directory of breeders to be pub¬ 
lished soon and the 4-H program 
were given. Fieldmen’s comments 
were given by H. H. Dickenson of 
the American Hereford Association 
and by Gene Kuykendall of the 
American Polled Hereford Associa¬ 
tion. 

Orville Sweet, secretary of the 
American Polled Hereford Associa¬ 
tion, was the speaker of the after¬ 
noon. Other speakers were John 
Miller of the animal husbandry de¬ 
partment at Cornell whose topic 
was “Fitting the Herd to the 
Farm”; Timothy Dennis of Jasper, 
State 4-H Hereford champion, who 
spoke on “My Experience in 4-H 
Club Work,” and Henry Matthies- 
sen of Still House Hollow Farm, 
Hume, Va., who spoke on “Mer¬ 
chandising Purebred Cattle.” 

A panel discussion on “Commer¬ 
cial Beef Production in New York 
State” was moderated by Professor 
Lacy. Participants were H. J. Blood 
of Batavia, Eugene Brinkerhoff of 
Jamesville, James Cash Jr. of 
Franklinville, and Frank Wendell 
of Fonda. Bob and Ruth Dennis. 


Farmers may obtain a copy of 
the 1963 Farmer’s Tax Guide (Pub¬ 
lication No. 225) without charge 
from their nearest Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service district office. Copies 
are also available from some, not 
all, county agricultural agent offices. 
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\Facts about 

jSalt and the Swine Ration 


/ The late Dr. S. M. Babcock of 
.'the University of Wisconsin often 
i challenged textbook “facts”—and 
disproved many of them. One of 
his friends humorously stated if a 
textbook said a thing to be so, that 
was prima facie evidence to the 
doctor that it was not so, and he 
would go to work and prove it 
was not so! But that was a long 
time ago when research results 
were few and agricultural teach¬ 
ings were largely “folklore.” 

About 'Poisoning' 

One of the terms that was pop¬ 
ular with many writers and prac¬ 
titioners was “protein poisoning.” 
It died hard, maybe is not even 
dead yet. Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, 
emeritus professor of animal hus¬ 
bandry at Wisconsin, does not re¬ 
call that any animal husbandmen 
or nutritionists ever used that ex¬ 
pression. 

“Salt poisoning,” he believes, is 
a term that may be similar. It 
serves as explanation for losses in 
pigs far more often than it should. 
It is puzzling to researchers with 
experience in this field to read or 
hear that pigs and other animals 
off salt for some time may eat ex¬ 
cessive amounts of it when avail¬ 
able and be poisoned. Such state¬ 
ments usually warn that salt 
should be returned gradually to 
the animals to avoid poisoning. 
Then they cite instances where 
pigs or other animals have been 
killed by being drenched with salt, 
or being enticed by meat flavored 
brine or salty whey. Heavily salt¬ 
ed slop, as in old-fashioned slop 
barrels where the salt would settle 
to the bottom of the barrel making 
the last buckets excessively salty, 
have been cited, too. 

No Fault of Animals 

Dr. Bohstedt agrees animals can 
be killed by drenching or forcible 
feeding with overdoses of salt. 
They are helpless in such cases, 
especially where they cannot di¬ 
lute the salt in their digestive tract 
with adequate water that should 
be freely accessible to them at all 
times. And they can be killed, as 
has been demonstrated at Wiscon¬ 
sin, by being fed unsalted slop for 
weeks and months at a time, with 
troughs increasingly too short for 
a given number of pigs, thus stim¬ 
ulating violent competition at feed¬ 
ing time; then, all at once, put¬ 
ting as much as two per cent salt 
(8 per cent salt on dry basis) in 
the slop without access to drink¬ 
ing water on the side. 

Such a scheme was devised by 
Dr. R. H. Grummer and Dr. 
Bohstedt after they had repeatedly 
failed to injure or kill salt-starved 
pigs by exposing them to piles of 
salt at once. The pigs were con¬ 
sistently reluctant to “commit sui¬ 
cide” or sicken themselves by eat¬ 
ing straight salt. Eaten in quan¬ 
tity, straight salt would not mere¬ 
ly be “ashes in their mouths,” it 
would more nearly be “live coals.” 

A Built-in Safeguard 

Dr. Bohstedt says he has never 
been impressed with the specula¬ 
tions that dead rabbits, for in¬ 
stance, found along highways had 
resulted from eating rock salt used 


for de-icing sleety highways. 
None of the writers or speakers so 
challenged has either by test or 
observation demonstrated losses 
from voluntary consumption of 
highway salt. Straight salt has a 
built-in deterrent to fatal over¬ 
consumption. 

Recommended Dosage 

One-half per cent salt has for 
many years been recommended in 
swine rations and is accepted as 
standard by swine nutritionists. 
Raising this to a level of one or 
two per cent on the dry basis has 
sometimes been questioned as pos¬ 


sibly dangerous. But years ago, 
swine were fed such needlessly 
high salt levels without the owners 
being concerned about any danger 
from poisoning. It is assumed that 
the pigs had access to water or 
had a sufficiently liquid swill. 

Purdue University investigators 
fairly recently exposed pigs all at 
once to self-fed swine supplements 
that, in different lots, had salt 
varying from two to 10 per cent 
without any resulting difficulty. 
The base feed, also self-fed sepa¬ 
rately, was corn. 

Why Pigs Need Salt 

It seems that when stumped for 
an explanation of why pigs have 
died, the charge of “salt poisoning” 
is too frequently resorted to, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Bohstedt. Research, 


however, shows pigs are far more 
tolerant to larger amounts of salt 
than many of us are led to sup¬ 
pose by popular comments. Work 
in the other direction, that of lim¬ 
iting or excluding salt, has con¬ 
sistently demonstrated that pigs 
need salt for health, growth and 
reproduction—and for swine pro¬ 
ducers profit. 
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'Sometimes he worries me!" 


This is why only M&W can 



more power from your tractor 
than when it was brand new! 


Actual dynamometer tests prove it! M&W Turbo- 
Dome Pistons with exclusive Inverted Turbulence 
Chamber design step up horsepower as much 
as 20 to 30%—enough to make a full gear 
difference in plowing! 

But that’s not all! M&W exclusive Jet Black 
Magnaseal Sleeves, impregnated with mil¬ 
lions of tiny oil wells, provide total lubrica¬ 
tion, end dry starts, slash ring drag as much 
as 60%. What’s more, M&W exclusive 
Cyclan Rings radically reduce blow-by. 

Turbo-Dome Pistons, Jet Black Magnaseal 
Sleeves, and Cyclan Rings are so out¬ 
standingly superior in design, perform¬ 
ance and durability, they are GUAR¬ 
ANTEED IN WRITING for one full 
year or 1,200 operating hours. This 
is the first and only long-term tractor 
piston assembly guarantee! 

Add hundreds of operating hours to 
your overhaul. Get more power than 
ever before. GUARANTEED power 
.. . from M&W. 




Mail this coupon TODAY 



M&W GEAR COMPANY 

3214 Green Street, Anchor, Illinois 


Send me your FREE 12-page. 4-color Lasting Power Brochure 
and name of my M&W dealer. 


Name ...... I 


RFD . .....Town. 


Tractors Models: 


l 

.State ... I 

I 

___ i 


M&W Pistons and Magnaseal Sleeves 
• M&W Robot Header Control 


M&W Live Hydraulic Systems 
M&W Dual Wheels. 


January, 1964 
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Blanket your field with any manure, 

easily and quickly, using the modern, new Starline Side 
Spreader. It spreads anything from liquids to frozen solids 
in swaths up to 20-feet—hog, dairy, beef and poultry ma¬ 
nure ... spoiled silage . . . mulching materials . .. even bed¬ 
ding in barns. Unique chain-flail action pulverizes the 
material and spreads it evenly at any desired rate-per-acre 
—positively controlled by PTO- and ground-speed com¬ 
bination. Maintenance is simple, too, because the patented 
Starline Side Spreader has no aprons, long drive chains, 
gear boxes or chain-driven beaters to break or adjust . . . 
just two easy-to-reach points to lubricate. Choose from 
2 1 /2-ton and 4-ton sizes. Get all the money- and time-saving 
facts by mailing the coupon today. 





STARLINE “47” BARN CLEANER gives you 
140-feet or 32-cows more cleaning power from 
a 2 H,P. motor. Exclusive advantages combine 
to save up to 33% in power consumption, cut 
maintenance costs and bring extra years of 
dependable cleaning service. Check coupon 
for complete detaiis. 
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Choose Farmer-approved Starline Labor Savers 

I STARLINE, iNC., 2214 Front St., Harvard, Illinois, 60033 

j Yes, I’d like more information about: □ STARLINE Side 
| Manure Spreaders Q STARLINE Barn Cleaners □ Student 
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TENDERCROP 


HARRIS SEEPS 

THE BEST GREEN BEAN OF ALL 

Tendercrop is a snap bean of finest appearance that 
tastes just as good as it looks. Ideal for home use, 
for the freezer or for roadside stands and quality 
markets. For full details . . . 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

If you grow for market, ask for our 
Market Gardeners' and Florists' Catalog. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 

I I More+on Farm Rochester, N. Y. 14624 

1964 CATALOG now ready 


HELP US SERVE YOU FASTER . . . 

When writing us about your subscription, please be sure 
to attach your name and address label. 

The Rural New Yorker, 31J West 43rd Street, New York 36. 


Doc' Mettler Says: 

To Control Mastitis: Good 
Milkers and Good Machines 


A BOUT this time of year peo¬ 
ple are apt to review the past 
year and make plans for the years 
to come. Going back over the past 
years there has been much prog¬ 
ress in disease control for a vet¬ 
erinarian or a farmer to think 
about. Many of the conditions in 
dairy cattle that only a few years 
ago were nearly incurable, such as 
pylonephritis, navel infection and 
blind foul, involve simple routine 
treatments today. Diseases, such as 
brucellosis and leptospirosis, are 
prevented by immunization and 
progress is being made in prevent¬ 
ing others. 

Mastitis Still with Us 

There is one disease, however, 
that doesn’t seem to change much, 
and that is mastitis. We have more 
“treatments” for mastitis than we 
care to count; we spend thousands 
on research seeking a means of 
prevention, and we often speak as 
though it is no problem. Yet mas¬ 
titis is still with us. True, some 
herds seem to go for years with 
little evidence of the disease yet, 
like the threat of fire, it can never 
be disregarded. 

A Recent Dispute 

Recently a reputable dealer sold 
some cows to a dairy farmer. With¬ 
in a few weeks the farmer was re¬ 
fusing to pay for the cows because 
he said some of them had mastitis 
and that the disease had spread to 
the other cows in the herd. The 
dealer claimed that the farmer Pad 
caused the mastitis by poor milk¬ 
ing practices and over-feeding. To 
settle the dispute, one veterinarian 
was called in by the dealer and 
another by the farmer. 

Clinical Evidence of Mastitis 

Both veterinarians agreed that 
many cows in the herd had clinical 
signs of mastitis. The question both 
the dealer and the farmer wanted 
answered was rather like: “Which 
came first, the chicken or the egg?” 
It is easy to say that the farmer 
should have had the dealer’s cows 
examined before he bought them. 
However, this dealer had a reputa¬ 
tion of selling only “clean” cows 
and, if the cows were not what 
they were supposed to be, he 
would take them back. A farmer 
who buys cows regularly soon finds 
out that the slightly higher price 
he pays for cows from a reputable 
dealer is worthwhile. 

Who Was Responsible? 

In this particular case a mastitis 
survey was conducted and bac¬ 
teriological samples taken from 
each quarter on each cow. In the 
40-cow herd, 41 quarters on 22 
cows showed streptococcus agalac- 
tiae. Other quarters showed other 
organisms. This is about typical in 
any herd that has not been sur¬ 
veyed before. Of the 10 purchased 
cows, eight showed mastitis or¬ 
ganisms. This is not unusual since 
75 per cent of all cows purchased 
from all sources show infection. 
This does not mean that they show 
clinical mastitis symptoms, only 
that they show the organism. 

At the same time that the mas¬ 


titis survey was made, the farm¬ 
er’s milking machines and milking 
procedure were checked. The milk¬ 
ing procedure had not changed in 
several months. The machines 
seemed to be working well and 
the vacuum gauge showed recom¬ 
mended vacuum. It looked as 
though the only change in the herd 
prior to the sudden break of mas¬ 
titis was the introduction of the 
10 new cows. 

Cause: Worn Out Inflations 

One of the veterinarians asked 
the farmer how he handled his in¬ 
flations. He said he kept two sets 
and alternated them weekly. When 
asked how recently he had bought 
the new set, he replied, “Why we 
got them six months ago when we 
put in the new machines.” The 
hired man who did most of the 
milking then added, “When we got 
the new machines, we milked the 
40 cows with two units in an hour 
and a half, now it takes over two 
hours — maybe we need new in¬ 
flations.” 

Therein lay the answer to the 
problem. Milking machine infla¬ 
tions do wear out. Within a week 
after new inflations were put in, 
no new clinical cases of mastitis 
were noted. 

Mastitis Organisms Latent 

The organisms that cause mas¬ 
titis are nearly always with us — 
in our own herds as well as in 
purchased cattle. All it takes to 
start evidence of mastitis (provid¬ 
ing the “bug” is already in the 
quarter) is some change in milking 
procedure. Strep ag can be elim¬ 
inated in a herd by complete treat¬ 
ment, and the herd still show mas¬ 
titis from other organisms. On the 
other hand, a herd can show a high 
infection of strep ag and, if a very 
good job of milking is being done, 
little clinical evidence of mastitis 
is seen. 

Good Milkers and Machines 

The never-changing routine of 
a man who likes to milk cows is, 
to my mind, the most important 
thing in preventing mastitis. Of 
course, a perfectly working, clean, 
well-maintained milking machine 
is close in importance. 

We hope the foregoing has an¬ 
swered some questions as to what 
we feel causes mastitis. We have 
not discussed injuries and the 
sometimes necessary use of such 
things as dilators and teat tubes. 
We have not mentioned that the 
organisms of mastitis can be spread 
from cow to cow by milking ma¬ 
chines, by wash towels, or by 
hands. We feel that these things 
are known by most people who 
milk cows. More information is 
needed before we can operate 
herds of cows without any mastitis. 
Until we learn more than we know 
now, we will have to rely on good 
machines operated by good milkers 
to prevent mastitis. 

J. J. Mettler Jr., D.V.M. 


Active farmers made 65 per cent 
of all farm real estate purchases 
and 63 per cent of all farm real 
estate sales in the nation in 1962. 
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'The Carden Spot of America' 





TIE STALLS (top) with high 
fronts and completely lined 
with ceramic tile are popular. 
SPECIAL RACKS (center) hold 
a slice or two of baled hay. 
FEEDING SILAGE to dairy 
heifers (bottom) can be done 
quite simply. 


L ancaster 

County, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where field 
borders field and farm 
borders farm in suc¬ 
cession without inter¬ 
ruption of woodland, 
impresses the visitor 
that it really has a 
just claim to the title, 
“Garden Spot of 
America.” To anyone 
interested at all in 
farming, Lancaster 
County is a boundless 
delight. When we vis¬ 
ited it in the golden 
days of last October, 
the bountiful harvest 
was nearly complete. 
Striking evidence of 
the completed har¬ 
vest was the tobacco 
barns with boards 
bulging from the 
sides to permit the cool dry air to circulate among the 
laths of curing tobacco. Only the ripe corn was stand¬ 
ing in the field, waiting for the onslaught of the 
picker. Here and there, it stood in shocks demonstrat¬ 
ing the Strict Mennonite resistance to mechanization. 

The rich soil on the gently rolling countryside is 
conserved by strip cropping and contour farming. Its 
natural productivity is increased by the liberal use of 
fertilizer. It would be easy to believe that farming 
without wasteful hedgerows and field borders results 
only from good husbandry, but it is more probable 
that the push of high land values insists on top yield 
from every inch of the fertile land. 


After traveling the length and breadth of Lancaster 
County, it is not surprising to learn that the enormous 
vitality of the carefully tended soil yields farm pro¬ 
duce valued at more than $100 million a year. Cold 
facts confirm what is everywhere evident: 111,000 
dairy cows and heifers, 60,000 beef cattle, 40,000 hogs, 
116,000 acres of corn, 52,000 acres of wheat, 97,000 
acres of hay, and 27,800 acres of tobacco are produced 
within its boundaries. In each of these crops, Lan¬ 
caster is the leading Pennsylvania county. It is ninth 
of all counties in the United States in the value of its 
farm production, first among all counties not using 
irrigation. 

A large city, superhighways, industrial plants and 
new houses sprouting up over the countryside remind 
the visitor that the muscles of industry and the surge 
of population are here. But the low rolling hills strip¬ 
ped with tobacco and corn and alfalfa, flat-topped silos 
and the herds of beef and dairy cows underline the 
importance of agriculture. 

A Blend of Old and New 

Here, there is a startling shift backward in time, 
a blend of the old and the new, the sight of the Amish 
struggling to retain the simple traditional life dictated 
by their religion, yet compromising reluctantly with 
the modern. A big disk harrow is pulled by a six-horse 
team; a corn picker, powered by a mounted gasoline 
motor, is drawn by three horses. On the highways, the 
Amish drive their sleek fast horses hitched to open 
buggies or closed carriages equipped with the head¬ 
lights and directional signals required by state law. 

White board fences, concrete barnyards, neatly 
tended lawns and newly painted buildings with flowers 
growing everywhere around them would lead one to 
the mistaken impression that New York or Philadel¬ 
phia profits kept the farmsteads in such superb condi¬ 
tion. But such is not the case, at least not on the farms 
we visited. All of these were genuine farmers with a 
quiet confidence in their future and the future of 
farming. 

Farming on a Large Scale 

Modern farm business on a large scale is demon¬ 
strated at Turkey Hill Farm in Conestoga. This is an 
integrated farm business combining milk production 
with processing and distribution of milk and ice cream 
on 40 retail routes. Milk is purchased from 50 other 
farms. Armer P. Frey and his son, Jay, operate the 
190-cow farm. Four sons and sons-in-law manage the 
retail business as a separate corporation. 

Farm jobs are specialized at Turkey Hill to an ex- 

Continued on page 6 • 


• by William M. Barry 


NO OFF-FARM PROFITS keep these farms in Lancaster County, Penn¬ 
sylvania, in such superb condition—they are genuine family farms. 
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Garden Spot 
of America 
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PROVED 

ON OVER 6400 
BULK TANK FARMS 

Johnson & Johnson 
Milk Filters Are More 
Efficient In Sediment 


Removal Than Any 
Other Brand 



Dairymen who care enough...to 
produce clean milk use Johnson 
& Johnson Milk Filters, the 
most trusted name in filtration. 

Available in disks, squares, rolls, tubes 
and strips. 


Fitter Products Division 


4949 W. 65th St. Chicago 38, III. 

©1964, Johnson & Johnson, Chicago, III. 


PEOPLE 
50 to 80 

... let us tell you how you 
can still apply for a $2,000 
life insurance policy (issued 
up to age 80). Once your ap¬ 
plication is approved, you may 
carry the policy the rest of 
your life. 

No one will call on you. 
You handle the entire trans¬ 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN, the company 
which helped pioneer insur¬ 
ance for senior Americans. 

Tear out this ad and mail 
it today with your name, ad¬ 
dress and year of birth to 
Old American Insurance Co., 
4900 Oak, Dept. T120N, Kansas 
City 12, Mo. No obligation! 


tent not possible on a smaller farm. 
Mr. Frey and Jay, with the help 
of one man, do the field work. A 
herdsman feeds and manages the 
herd and three men milk the cows 
in a five-stall milking parlor. The 
first of the side opening stalls is 
used only to wash the cows. One 
man prepares and washes each cow 
as she enters the parlor, then she 
is released and enters a milking 
stall. These expert milkers begin 
their day at 3:15 in the morning, 
complete the milking, then are free 
for other chores until 2:15 when 
the afternoon milking begins. Even 
though Jay Frey is satisfied with 
the milking parlor which has been 
in use for 15 years, he would pre¬ 
fer to have a stall for washing cows 
outside the milking parlor. 

How Grain Is Fed 

No grain is fed while the cows are 
being milked. Years of experience 
have proved to them that feeding 
grain is not necessary for good 
milking. Cows are fed their daily 
grain allowance twice a day while 
stanchioned in the pen stable. The 
stanchion lines are arranged length¬ 
wise in the center of the large loaf¬ 
ing area, so the cows face toward 
a narrow feeding alley. 

Since the herdsman does not 
milk the cows, cooperation between 
milkers and herdsman is impor¬ 
tant, Jay points out. Recognition of 
the cows is a problem, he says, 
since the herdsman knows the cows 
by their heads, the milkers know 
them by their udders. The herd 
average of 450 pounds of fat per 
cow indicates that the cooperation 
has been effective. 

Silage Is Fed by Auger 

Silage can be fed automatically 
in the loafing shed from twin 20x 
60-ft. concrete stave silos or in 
outside bunks located a short dis¬ 
tance from the barn. Two giant 
24x60-ft. concrete stave silos were 
built in 1963, adding 1,500 tons of 
storage capacity to the 1,000 tons 
already available. Two silo unload¬ 
ers and auger feeders distribute 
the silage in the parallel concrete 
bunks protected from the weather 
by a flat roof pitched slightly so as 
to allow the water to flow from the 
end. Concrete aprons keep the 
cows on solid footing. Still another 
silo was used to experiment with 
low-moisture grass silage this year. 

Ample forage is provided for 
year-round feeding by 200 acres of 
alfalfa cut for hay, 200 acres of corn 
for silage. High yields result from 
100 pounds of nitrogen plowed 
down, 400 to 500 pounds of a com¬ 
plete fertilizer used in the planter. 
Seedings are made in 50 acres of 
wheat and 35 acres of oats har¬ 
vested for grain. A 20-acre exer¬ 
cise lot is all the pasture the milk¬ 
ing herd receives. 

More Typical Family Farms 

Other farms visited with Victor 
Plastow, associate county agent, 
were more typical family farms. 
Milk was the main source of in¬ 
come on all four farms. Elam Bol¬ 
linger of Manheim and Mowrey 
Frey Jr. of Lancaster grow tobacco 
as a cash crop, but both seem 
anxious to specialize in milk pro¬ 


duction. Bollinger, who keeps about 
40 cows on his 80-acre farm, grew 
six acres of tobacco which is used 
for cigar filler and grown without 
government subsidy. He points out 
that tobacco requires many hours 
of hand labor to grow, harvest and 
market, so it often interferes w T ith 
caring for the herd of Holsteins— 
his first interest. Even though he 
rebuilt his tobacco bai'n after it was 
destroyed in a hurricane two years 
ago, he does not plan to grow to¬ 
bacco much longer. Mowrey Frey’s 
interest is also in his 55-cow Hol¬ 
stein herd; he, too, thinks that to¬ 
bacco has little future on his farm. 

The pressure to increase herd 
size was evident on these farms. 
Even though Elam Bollinger con¬ 
structed a 15-cow addition to his 
dairy barn two years ago, he was 
undecided whether to sell a few 
cows or increase production. 

A Six-Generation Farm 

Stability of farm ownership from 
generation to generation was illus¬ 
trated by John Kreider of Lan¬ 
caster. His is the sixth generation 
of the family to operate the farm. 
He began by working the farm on 
“halves”; now he cash rents from 
his father. Turkey Hill Farm has 
been in the Frey family for several 
generations. Elam Bollinger, alone, 
represents the progress achieved 
with a strange farm, working on 
shares for 10 years to full owner¬ 
ship. Raymond Wittmer of Willow 
Street purchased his farm 12 years 


Hereford Is Champ 


Photo: American Hereford Assn. 

This fi ne 950-lb. Hereford senior calf, named 
Real McCoy and shown by John and Gary 
Minish, Clio, Iowa, was chosen grand cham¬ 
pion steer over all breeds in competition at 
1963 International Livestock Exposition. Shown 
with the champion steer are (I. to r.J: JOHN 
MINISH; PAUL SWAFFAR, secretary, Amer¬ 
ican Hereford Assn.; BILL HOUSE, Cedar 
Vale, Kan., president, American Hereford 
Assn.; and GARY MINISH. 

at the recent International Live¬ 
stock Exposition in Chicago. The 
champion animal, named Real Mc¬ 
Coy and owned and exhibited by 
John and Gary Minish of Clio, 
Iowa, sold at auction for $10 per 
lb. to Central National Bank of 
Chicago, which plans to exhibit it 
at member banks. 

An interesting sidelight is the 
fact that the reserve champion in 
Hereford competition, also bred by 
the Minishes and exhibited by Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky in the summer 
yearling class, is a half-brother to 
the grand champion. The sire of it 
and the grand champion was GM 


ago from his father. The family, in¬ 
cluding four brothers, had been 
operating four farms as a single 
unit. Now each owns his own farm. 

Raymond Wittmer seems alone 
in his belief in the economy of 
pasture. His farm land, lying inside 
a horseshoe formed by a creek, is 
ideally suited to irrigation. So he 
divides his pasture into five lots 
and fertilizes and manages them for 
highest yields. He likes ladino- 
brome grass for pasture because it 
yields heavily—both in forage and 
Guernsey milk. 

Confidence in the stability of 
dairy farming seems to be reflected 
in the substantial new buildings on 
many Lancaster County farms. 
Elam Bollinger’s new dairy barn 
has exterior and interior walls of 
tile purchased at a special price 
because it had slight defects. Jalou¬ 
sie windows provide an unusual 
and interesting detail. All the new 
barns had tile-lined mangers to 
prevent erosion from the cows’ 
tongues. 

We visitors from Columbia Coun¬ 
ty, New York, felt that our trip 
through Lancaster County was a 
really worthwhile experience. We 
met friendly people, we saw fine 
farms without exception, and we 
returned to our home State the 
richer for our many contacts in the 
“Garden Spot of America.” 

About the Author: William M. Barry is 
County Agricultural Agent of Columbia 
County, New York, with headquarters at 
Hudson. 



Photo: American Angus Assn. 


Mole's Hill Maximilian 1212, exhibited by 
Mole's Hill Farm, Sharon, Conn., and now 
jointly owned by Mole's Hill Farm and Dun- 
craggan Ranch, Sonoma, Cal., was grand and 
junior champion bull in Angus competition at 
1963 International Livestock Exposition. The 
champion bull is shown with (I. to r.): GLEN 
BRATCHER, secretary of American Angus 
Assn.; JAMES R. HANCOCK, immediate past 
president of American Angus Assn.; T. S. 
RYAN, owner of Mole's Hill Farm; FRANK 
RICHARDS, retiring secretary of American 
Angus Assn.; MRS. T. S. RYAN; MRS. 
JAMES KEEN; and JAMES KEEN, manager 
at Mole's Hill Farm. 


At International Exposition 


A 950-lb. Iowa home-bred and 
fed Hereford senior calf was judged 
grand champion steer over a sum¬ 
mer yearling and a junior yearling 
representative of two other breeds 



Royal Silver, a bull out of the first 
Hereford heifer that Gary Minish 
had as a 4-H project when he 
started out in Club work! 

In interbreed competition, Angus 
steers won grand championships in 
carloads of 15 market-ready steers, 
trios of steers and Quality Beef 
Contest carcass. Reserve grand 
champion trio was shown by Sir 
William Farm of Hillsdale, N.Y. 

In Angus competition, which fea¬ 
tured 264 animals of 40 herds from 
29 States and Canada, grand and 
junior champion bull was Mole’s 
Hill Maximilian 1212, exhibited by 
Mole’s Hill Farm, Sharon, Conn., 
Continued on page 27 • 
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In the Milkshed . .. 


USD A officials in Washington are 
reported “shook up” over the num¬ 
ber of “no” votes recorded in the 
most recent Order 2 referendum. 

The New York-New Jersey pro¬ 
ducers voted in favor of amend¬ 
ments to Order 2 by 85.6 per cent, 
a vote of 66.66 per cent being 
required for passage. Previous 
votes on amendments to the ox’der 
have ranged from 95-97 per cent. 

Involved were approval of a new 
design for compensatory payments 
into the Order 2 pool on milk 
entering the market from outside 
the milkshed; direct delivery dif¬ 
ferentials; and a provision allowing 
propi’ietary handlers to “negotiate” 
for hauling charges on bulk tank 
milk up to 10 cents per cwt. 

New England producers appi’oved 
a compensatory payments provision 
to Northeast orders which would 
protect them from outside milk. 

The compensatory payments pro¬ 
vision was virtually unopposed by 
producers, it having been made an 
amendment to overcome the Su¬ 
preme Court decision in the Lehigh 
Valley case, which eliminated the 
original penalties against outside 
milk in Order 2. 

The 10-cent hauling charge is 
seen by dairy leaders as a sop to 
dealers for the action of USDA 
earlier last year in increasing the 
price of manufacturing milk. How¬ 
ever, due to recent short supplies 
of fluid milk, it is questionable 
whether proprietary handlers will 
dare to demand the 10 cents from 
producers. 

Voting on Amendments 

At its 27th annual meeting in 
Syracuse, the Bargaining Agency 
passed a resolution urging the Con¬ 
gress to pass the bill introduced by 
Rep. Samuel S. Stratton (D.) of 
Amsterdam, N.Y., which provides 
that, when producers vote on an 
amendment to a federal milk mar¬ 
keting order, if they defeat the 
amendment, the Secretary of Agi'i- 
culture cannot withdraw the order 
as it stood prior to the vote on the 
amendment. Under existing law, as 
construed, when pi’oducers vote on 
an amended order they have always 
been threatened with a termination 
of the order if they do not vote 
“yes” on all amendments. The 
Stratton bill also would eliminate 
bloc voting by co-ops. 

The Board of Directors of Mutual 
Federation of Independent Co- 
opei'atives also passed the same 
resolution. 

Changes in State Orders 

Beginning' January 1, producers 
in the Niagara Frontier and Roch¬ 
ester, N.Y., milk markets began op¬ 
erating under revised N.Y. State 
milk orders. 

Among changes are those which: 


establish reciprocity of milk sup¬ 
plies without penalizing producers 
in either market; modeimization of 
the system of cooperative payments 
to make the system more equitable 
for cooperatives serving the mar¬ 
kets; raises the price paid farmei’s 
for surplus milk by formula 
changes. 

It was estimated the 2,600 pro¬ 
ducers in the Niagara Frontier 
(Buffalo) market will receive 
$350,000 more in 1964 because of 
the boost in the manufacturing milk 
pi’ice of four cents per cwt. 

In the Rochester market the 900 
producei’s are expected to l'eceive 
$136,000 more dui’ing 1964 as the 
result of the 3.75 cents per hun¬ 
dredweight increase in the price. 

Less Milk in Prospect 

Dr. Robert Story, extension econ¬ 
omist, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, expects a fur¬ 
ther decline in milk production in 
the Order 2 milkshed. 

Dr. Stoi’y stated: “After five 
yeai’s of sustained rise, milk sup¬ 
plies in the New York-New Jei'sey 
market have declined from year- 
earlier levels during the past two 
months and further declines appear 
likely in view of the feed situation 
and trends in numbers of milk 
cows and hei’d replacements.” 

Fluid milk prices have been un¬ 
expectedly sti'ong since about last 
July. Heat, followed by di'ought, 
cut milk production. Some dairy¬ 
men in Pennsylvania reported they 
were foi’ced to feed their winter 
supply of hay as early as July. 

Hay dealers report that, in Oc- 
tober-November, they were paying 
$20 a ton for poor fii’st-cutting hay, 
$25 for good fii’st-cutting, $34 for 
second-cutting, and they expect 
prices will hit the $50-60 range in 
the Febi-uai-y-March period. 

There was no carry-over hay 
from 1962 and the 1963 drought hit 
second- and third-cuttings, with 
early frost damaging corn while it 
was in the milk stage, cold nights 
in August having held it back from 
maturing. Ronald Graham 


NYABC Elects 

Directors elected for three-year 
tei'ms at the 23rd annual meeting 
of New Yoi’k Ai’tificial Breeders’ 
Cooperative, held recently in Ithaca, 
included: Geox’ge Rich, Franklin, 
for NYABC District 4; Harold N. 
Harter, Jordanville, Dist. 5; Erton 
Sipher, Gouverneur, Dist. 6; and 
Alex Rabeler Sr., Bovina Center, 
as director-at-large for the Jei'sey 
breed. 

Officei-s elected by the new hoax'd 
for the current year are: Glenn P. 
Widger, Ellicottville, pres.; Douglas 
R. Stanton, Greenville, vice pres.; 
Erton Sipher, Gouvei’neur, secy.- 
treas.; and Charles J. Ki’umm, Ith¬ 
aca, asst, secy.-treas. 



New York Artificial Breeders' Cooperative officers for 1963-64 are (I. to rj: Erton Sipher, 
Gouverneur, secy.-treas.; Glenn P. Widger, Ellicottville, president; Douglas R. Stanton, Green¬ 
ville, vice-pres.; and Charles J. Krumm, Ithaca, asst, secy.-treas. and general manag°r. 



STABLE 

EQUIPMENT 


BUILT FOR A LIFETIME OF TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Sanitary Steel 

COW STALLS & PENS 

Beatty offers you a complete line of Stanchion-Tie, 
Chain-Tie and Comfort Cow Stalls, Parlor Milking 
Stalls, Cattle Pens, Hog and Sheep Pens, developed 
by our Barn Specialists through 90 years of research 
and testing. Let these specialists help you to plan an 
economical, top quality installation. 

Sanitary Air-Cushioned 

Automatic WATER BOWLS 

With exclusive non-syphoning feature for health pro¬ 
tection, Beatty Water Bowls assure bigger beef gains, 
more and better milk, lower feed and labour costs. 
Beatty also has the finest line of Frost Proof Water 
Bowls to solve your outdoor winter watering problems. 




The Most Rugged, Dependable 

GUTTER CLEANER 

The Beatty Gutter Cleaner has many exclusive features^ 
including a really rugged, dependable oil bath Drive- 
Unit, with the finest clutch protection yet devised, Longi 
Life Extra Heavy Duty Chain and Paddles, a Steel Elevator 
that's built like a battleship, and extra wear and durability 
in every component. 


For information about these and other Beatty Labor Saving Stable 
Equipment, mail the coupon below to: — 

BEATTY BROS. INCORPORATED 

2522 Main St., EAST PEMBROKE, N.Y. 


NAME _ _ I AM A STUDENT □ 

ROUTE_TOWN_ 

COUNTY_STATE_. 

PLEASE SEND ME MORE INFORMATION ON:— 

STALLS AND PENS □ GUTTER CLEANERS □ WATER BOWLS □ 



HELPS AVOID 


UDDER TROUBLES 

Bag Balm heals FAST! Use it for 
injuries, chapping, windburn, sunburn. 
Great for massage of caked bag. 23% 
more soothing lanolirx than brand “B”. 
Aids continuous milking. Good for 
home injuries. 10 oz. Can, 5 lb. Pail at 
Dealer’s. FREE Cow Book “Care & 
Feeding of Dairy Cattle”. WRITE: 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION C0. r Lyndonville 11 Vermont 


"RUPTURE AGONY 

Removed 

WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, comfort-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush¬ 
ion Appliance! Your '“re¬ 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
nothing*. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If'interested, write for free facts now. 
BROOKS) CO., 354-A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 





Tims 


Alt FAMOUS m E . DM 
BRANDS! ■ FARM 


^tLESS^ 

THAN 

.WHOLESALE. 


M " TRUCK 
• AUTO 

SAVINGS NEVER LESS THAN 50% no to 70% OFF REG. PRICE! 


FREE • SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG - FREE! 


RELIABLE TIRE DIST., 736 Morgan Blvd., Camden 4, N. I. 



Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 

Box 217-R Weedsport, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet on 
Corostone Silos. 


Name 


Address 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


Be a subscription 
agent for The Rural 
New Yorker—the 
work is pleasant and 
easy, the pay is high. For details 
write—Circulation Manager, The 
Rural New Yorker, 311 W. 43rd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


January, 1964 
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SNOW WORRIES? 


Angus Dominate 

At Eastern Livestock Show 



NOT WITH A 

McKEE 


SNO-LANDER 


New, heavier Model "504" Sno-Lander for fast, positive snow removal 
around farms and business firms. A simple, rugged machine, it can be pow¬ 
ered by an ordinary farm tractor or mounted on a truck or jeep. Made in 
Canada—to meet rugged, Canadian conditions—it represents best quality 
Canadian materials and workmanship. Parts include heavy duty gear box, 
slit spiral augers with replaceable sprocket drive, casting chute rotating 
190°, all-steel casting rotor capable of throwing snow up to 60 ft. at 
600 rpm. 

McKEE BROS. LIMITED 

ELMIRA ONTARIO 

distributors HAMILTON EQUIPMENT INC. 

P.O. BOX 178, EPHRATA, PENNSYLVANIA 

EASTERN MACHINERY INC. 

126 BRIDGE ST., PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BROAD BREAST MEATY 


CORNISH KINGS 


Gives More WEIGHT £&>. new 


MORE MEAT 


Don't buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new cat¬ 
alog. Get the facts about 
the famous Garrison Cor¬ 
nish Crosses: the Cornish 
King, that big quality 
cross yielding by far the 
most luscious tender meat, 
the Vanguard and the 
Broad White for EXTRA rapid growth. 
EXTRA good feed conversion. Benefit from 
our 30 years of specialized experience in 
breeding better meat strains. Get our cata¬ 
log fast. Write! Send a card off today. 

EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 

BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 


NEW! FREE! Send for helpful brochure "HOW 
TO MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND MARKET¬ 
ING EGGS". Includes success stories; shows 
that money can be made TODAY! 




WORKS 

IN 

SECONDS 


[uilSUPU BLrtS 
~5yl zJSbZiSfti 

[P^TRA)}i 


Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, "‘frozen" ports! 


liquid 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 


354 


AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 
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| FOOT ROT... 1 of 13 
| Known successful uses I 

I of KOPERTOX | 

Because it is a fungicide and an astrin- § 
M gent and is insoluble in water, requir- | 
M ing no bandages, Kopertox provides a § 
H fast-acting, long-lasting treatment of f 

II foot rot. Kopertox protects the infected | 

m area; allows its therapeutic action to 1 
H take place without interruption. Koper- | 
s tox is used, too, for ringworm, thrush, | 
= udder sores, hoof punctures, cracking | 
H hoofs, clearing up and healing putrid | 
H wounds, toughening and protecting dog | 
H pads, replaces medicated dusting pow- | 
M ders, and repels insects on wounds and | 
I! dehorning. FOR ALL USES, READ the | 
| label on the Kopertox pint can. Used § 
^ clinically by 44 out of 51 land grant § 
M and veterinary colleges. Send for litera- | 
H ture. I 

^ Sold exclusively through veterinarians | 

| RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

166 CANAL BANK 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

... .. . in ...in.. 



1 CHLORINATED ALKALAI 

2 ACIDIFIED RINSE 

3 CHLORINE SANITIZER 



SANITATION PROGRAM 



BRITEX CORPORATION 
Boston, Massachusetts 



Buttercrunch Lettuce 


HARRIS SEEDS 

You'll Call Buttercrunch 

THE FINEST LETTUCE YOU EVER GREW 

A wonderful improvement on the famous Bibb with 
all its supreme sweetness, crispness and flavor, but 
larger and stands much longer. It can be grown even 
in summer heat. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

If you grow for market, ask tor our Market Gardeners' 
and Florists' Catalog. 

JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY. INC. 

10 Moreton Farm Rochester, New York 14624 


Angus steers completely domi¬ 
nated the stiff interbreed beef cat¬ 
tle competition at the recent East¬ 
ern National Livestock Show in 
Timonium, Md., by capturing all 
the grand championships. Grand 
champion of the Show was a 1,115- 
lb. summer yearling steer, shown 
by South Carolina entrants and 
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Photo' American Angus Assn 

Grand champion Angus heifer at Eastern 
National Livestock Show was this entry of 
Penn State and Trotwood Farm, Millbrook, 
N.Y. With the prize animal are (I. to r.): 
Dr. R. J. Huebner, Show director; Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger Young, owners of Trotwood 
Farm; Lewis B. Pierce, Creston, III., judge; 
and Herman Purdy at halter. 

produced in the Angus herd of 
Moore Bros., Staunton, Va. 

A 1,035-lb. Angus steer won the 
championship of the 4-H and FFA 
division. It was exhibited by 16- 
year-old John Frey of Quarryville, 
Pa., and was bred in the Trotwood 
Farm herd owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Young, Millbrook, N.Y. 

The grand championship of the 
carload competition went to 15 An¬ 
gus steers exhibited by Roland 
Mullinex of Woodbine, Md., who 
also won the pen of five fat steers 
grand championship with an Angus 
quintet. Grand champion pen of five 
feeder calves at the Show was a 
group of Angus shown by Staunton 
(Va.) Feeder Calf Assn. 

A- pair of Angus carcasses won 
both the championship and reserve 


championship of the Quality Beef 
Carcass Contest at the Show. The 
champion, which placed first on 
foot, came from a 960-lb. Angus 
steer shown by an Ohio exhibitor. 
The 636-lb. carcass had a loin-eye 
of 12.8 sq. in., a fat thickness of 0.7 
in. and graded U.S. Prime. Reserve 
champion was a 645-lb. carcass 
shown by John Frey and it had a 
loin-eye area of 13.4 sq. in., a fat 
thickness of 0.7 in. 

Winners in Breed Classes 

Grand champion Angus bull was 
an entry of Mole’s Hill Farm, 
Sharon, Conn., and Walter Zim- 
merer Jr., Colt’s Neck, N.J. The 
Pennsylvania State University and 
Trotwood Farm exhibited the grand 
champion Angus female. They also 
won the calf championship of the 
bull show. Penn State exhibited 
the champion heifer calf. In the 
classes for farm youngsters, cham¬ 
pion Angus heifer was exhibited by 
Virginia Huebner of Ijamsville, Md. 

In the Hereford Register of Merit 
competition, Morlunda Farms, Lew- 
isburg, W. Va., won the champion¬ 
ship. in the bull show with a two- 
year-old. In the female division, 
Still House Hollow Farm, Hume, 
Va., won the championship with a 
summer yearling. 

At Feeder Calf Sale 

A pen of Hereford calves . on- 
signed to Staunton Feeder Calf 
Assn, topped the pens of all breeds 
at the Show’s feeder calf sale with 
an average of $39.52 per hundred¬ 
weight, $1.45 per hundred over the 
next highest breed. Top-selling in¬ 
dividual in the feeder sale was a 
Hereford from the Staunton con¬ 
signment which sold at $50 per 
hundredweight. In the sale of guest 
consignments (less than five in a 
pen), a set of Herefords entered by 
Arthur McArthur, Port Deposit, 
Md., topped the offering at an aver¬ 
age of $41.86 per hundredweight. 


Bargaining Agency Elects 


Ward Phelps, Covington, Pa., has 
been re-elected to his third term as 
president of the Metropolitan Co¬ 
operative Milk Producers Bargain¬ 
ing Agency. Also re-elected were: 
vice-pres., John B. Holloway, Am¬ 
sterdam, N.Y.; secy., Howard Bur¬ 
dick, Andover, N.Y.; and treas., 
Abner H. Risser, Bainbridge, Pa. 

One new director also was elected 
to the board — Leonard N. Richael, 
Winthrop, N.Y. and a member of 
the Potsdam Milk Producers Co¬ 
operative. 

President Phelps appointed the 
following committees: 


Market Order: Edward E. Cobb 
Jr., Sackets Harbor, N.Y., chair¬ 
man; Frank Garrison, Middletown, 
N.Y.; Glenn Brown Jr., Randolph, 
N.Y.; and Mr. Holloway. 

Education: Mr. Holloway, chair¬ 
man; and Messrs. Richael and Bur¬ 
dick. 

Finance: Mr. Risser, chairman; 
James A. Young, Angelica, N.Y.; 
Joseph Gibson, Ellenburg Depot, 
N.Y.; and Richard Anderson, Lit¬ 
tle York, N.Y. 

Membership: Mr. Burdick, chair¬ 
man; and Messrs. Richael and Ris¬ 
ser. 


Mutual Federation Meeting 


The 10th Annual Meeting of the 
Mutual Federation of Independent 
Cooperatives will be held January 
30-31 at the Hotel Syracuse, Syra¬ 
cuse, N.Y. 

The annual business session will 
open at 1:30 p.m. January 30 when 
the president, John P. Spofford, 
will deliver his report, followed by 
the report of Daniel J. Carey, Gen¬ 
eral Manager, and the election of 
officers for 1964. Guest speaker that 
afternoon will be Mr. Clarence 
Girard, Deputy Administrator of 


Regulatory Programs, USDA. 

The annual banquet, preceded by 
the president’s reception, will be at 
6:30 p.m. the same day, at which 
Dr. Anson Pollard, Associate Mar¬ 
ket Administrator, will present 
brief remarks. 

The business session will be con¬ 
cluded January 31, followed by a 
luncheon at which Glenn Lake, 
President, National Milk Producers 
Federation and Michigan Milk Pro¬ 
ducers Association, will be the 
speaker. 
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Eases Feeding Program 


Farmers who have tried to feed 


before arrangements were made 
to produce them in quantity. 

Original plans had called for mak¬ 
ing the feeders in two to six com¬ 
partment sizes. This was changed 
with agreement that construction 
of two, three and four compart¬ 
ment units would be more func¬ 
tional from a farmer standpoint. 
The units may be joined together to 
provide the needed number of feed¬ 
ing places 

Now in Production 

Twenty-six of the redesigned 
units were completed just before 
the beginning of 1963 and Jorenby 
was kept busy installing them in 
barns of dairymen throughout the 
area. The sheet metal firm now has 
equipment and facilities for pro¬ 
ducing about 200 weekly. One farm¬ 
er, in whose barn a unit has been 
installed, admitted many dairymen 
fail to give calves the attention they 
deserve. “After all, in a couple of 
years they’ll be in the milking line 
and the job we do with them now 
will be reflected in our milk 
checks,” he said. Jorenby, a retired 
farmer, believes his calf feeder can 
help make those milk checks bigger. 


Feeder Is Adjustable 

Although intended primarily for 
calves from about two days to six 
months old, one farmer who tested 
a “pilot” model said he believes it 
is adaptable for animals up to 
heifer age. The feeder is adjustable 
for different sized calves by mere¬ 
ly changing its height in relation 
to size of animals using it. It may 
be mounted on either wooden or 
metal pens and calves have access 
to the compartments by putting 
their heads through the uprights 
that constitute sides of the pen. 
Jorenby believes the feeder has 
greatest utility when used for 
younger calves normally fed milk 
or a milk substitute in pails and 
before they are big enough to drink 
from a water bowl. 


Shown looking over the feeder units in use are the inventor, Carl O. Jorenby (r.), and Solon 
L. Sprinchorn (I.), who helped Jorenby perfect the units and who is now manufacturing them. 


Saves Time, Temper and Feed' 


Farmer Invents 

by Manley J. Anderson 

M OST DAIRYMEN would like 
to make raising of quality 
calves an easier chore and Carl O. 
Jorenby, a retired Kennedy, New 
York, farmer, has found a way of 
doing it. He has perfected what he 
desci’ibes as a “combined feed re¬ 
ceptacle and trough” designed to 
save “a lot of time, temper and 
feed.” 

Simple and Efficient 

Basically of simple and efficient 
design, the feeder is intended to 
feed calves milk (or a substitute 
for it), grain and hay or silage with 
minimum waste and intervention 
of calves with each other while 
feeding. 

A lower compartment holds the 
hay, chopped grass or corn silage. 
The upper section or trough is 
divided into separate compartments 
with raised partitions to discourage 
calves from infringing on the milk 
or grain supply of their neighbors. 
The top trough is readily removed 
for cleaning and also folds back 
over the lower compartment for 
ease in feeding hay or other rough- 
age. The entire unit is hinged so 
it may be lifted easily for cleaning 
underneath. 


a Calf Feeder 

flaws in its design. A second model 
was constructed and proved highly 
satisfactory. Jorenby valued the 
feeder enough to bring it with him 
when he moved East in 1926. He 
continued using it for more than 
20 years. 

Jorenby admits he should have 
patented it years ago but did not 
get around to applying for a patent 
until April 28, 1950. It was granted 
Dec. 1, 1953. The idea of producing 
it commercially was not imple¬ 
mented until recently, when the 
retired farmer approached S. L. 
Sprinchorn, president of a nearby 
sheet metal firm. 

Handcrafted at First 

Two experimental models were 
handcrafted of heavy gauge gal¬ 
vanized metal and installed at 
farms of outstanding dairymen, 
who have since reported they were 
very satisfied with the feeders. A 
few changes were made, however, 


November 
Milk Prices 


October 
Milk Prices 


milk or calf starter mixed with 
water to a half dozen calves in the 
same pen at the same time will 
appreciate Jorenby’s invention. It 
makes the entire feeding program 
relatively simple as it is outside the 
pen and includes all needed facili¬ 
ties at one convenient location. 

The feeder eliminates time-con¬ 
suming pail feeding and accom¬ 
panying fi’ustrations of spilled milk 
and fast drinkers competing with 
slower ones after their own portion 
has been exhausted. Placing a lit¬ 
tle feed in the compartment as soon 
as the milk has been drunk dis¬ 
courages the annoying habit of ear 
sucking which calves otherwise 
may develop. There is no need to 
feed milk at one place, grain at 
another and hay at a third. 

How Idea Was Born 

The idea of the combination feed¬ 
er goes back to 1925, when Jorenby 
first thought about it in his native 
Wisconsin. He persuaded an old 
tinsmith there to construct the first 
model. Practical use soon detected 


The net cash prices paid for 3.5 

The net cash prices 

paid for 3.5 

per cent milk by cooperatives and 

per cent milk by cooperatives and 

dealers reporting for 

October 

1963 

dealers reporting for 

November 

are as follows: 

per 

per 

1963 are as follows: 

per 

per 


100 lbs. 

quart 


100 lbs. 

quart 

Conn. Milk Producers Assn. $6.21 

.132 

Conn. Milk Producers Assn. 

$6.18 

.132 

Genesee Valley Co-op. 

5.11 

.109 

Leh gh Valley Co-op. 



Lehigh Valley Co-op. 



Farmers 

4.92 

.105 

Farmers 

4.90 

.104 

Sullivan Co. Co-op. 

4.74 

.101 

Bovina Center Co-op. 

4.68 

.099 

Bovina Center Co-op. 

4.73 

.101 

Rock Royal Co-op. 

4.68 

.099 

Rock Roval Co-op. 

4.73 

.101 

Sullivan Co. Co-op. 

4.68 

.099 

No. Blenheim Creamery 

4.73 

.101 

Delaware Co. Farmers Co- 

-op. 4.67 

.099 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 

4.67 

.099 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

4.61 

.098 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

4.66 

.099 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 

4.51 

.096 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op. 

4.63 

.098 

Dairymen’s League 

4.51 

.096 

Dairymen’s League 

4.56 

.097 


Fat, freight, bonuses and other differen¬ 
tials and charges vary, and the actual re¬ 
turn is more to some and less to others, 
especially in the case of dealers and coop¬ 
eratives owning more than one plant. The 
Market Administrators' prices are: New 
York $4 61; Buffalo $4.61; Rochester $5.11. 

Prices to farmers per quart: blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone! 9.6 cents; 
Class I-A (fluid) 12.0 cents. Consumer re¬ 
tail price per quart N.Y. metropolitan area, 
approved milk doorstep in glass 32*/ 2 cents; 
at stores in paper 29*2 cents 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmers in October 1963—412; in October 
1962—402. This is in accordance with analy¬ 
sis made by L. C. Cunningham, N.Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Uniform prices for October 3.5 per cent 
milk under Connecticut Federal Order was 
$6.13 per cwt. Producers delivering to Con¬ 
necticut plants and farms in New York 
north of Massachusetts turnpike received 
$5.90. 


Fat, freight, bonuses and other differen¬ 
tials and charges vary, and the actual re¬ 
turn is more to some and less to others, 
especially in the case of dealers and co- 
onerit ; ves owning more than one plant. 
Market Administrators' prices are: New 
York $4 66; Buffalo $4.53; Rochester $4.92. 

Prices to farmers per quart: blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone) 9.87 cents; 
Class I-A (fluid) 12.2 cents. Consumer re¬ 
tail price per quart N.Y. metropolitan area, 
approved milk doorstep in glass 33 cents; 
at stores in paper 30 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmers in November 1963—412; in Novem¬ 
ber 1962—404. This is in accordance with 
analvs : s made by L. C. Cunningham, N.Y. 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell. 

Uniform nrices for November 3.5 per cent 
milk under Connecticut Federal Order was 
$6.10 per cwt. Producers delivering to Con¬ 
necticut plants and farms in New York 
north of Massachusetts turnpike received 
$5.87. 
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NEW-IMPROVED j , 

CORTA-CLEAR' «* MASTITIS 


tfAO* tO MS ?***”>*** 
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New-Improved CORTA CLEAR is 
outstanding in its performance. 
Usually only one treatment is re¬ 
quired and hydrocortisone prevents 
udder scar tissue. 


Check these advantages , 


One treatment usually 
sufficient 

Only 72-hour with¬ 
drawal time 
Reduces serious udder 
tissue damage 


COSTS MORE 
BECAUSE IT 
DOES MORE , 


Dr.LeGear 

QUALITY 

ANIMAL HEALTH REMEDIES 


PROVED 


AR 


CONTROLS 

MASTITIS 


CORTA CLEAR 

available at your local animal 
health dealer. If he cannot supply, 
write Dept. CC. 

Dr. Le Gear, Inc. • St. Louis, Missouri 


Janu>Ty, 1964 
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SORE TEATS? 




BRUISED TEATS? 

■s^SSI 

•^s USE 

T>\- THE 
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^/ACTION 

DILATORS! 


Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators 
ACT TWO WAYS ... to promote 
natural milking and normal healing: 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY-keep end of teat 
open to maintain free milk flow. Stay 
in large or small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY-Sulfathiazole in the 
Dilator is released in the teat for pro¬ 
longed antiseptic action—directly at 
the site of trouble. 

EASY TO USE, TOO! Simply keep a Dr. 
Naylor Dilator in teat between milkings 
until teat milks free by hand. At drug 
and farm stores or postpaid. 

LARGE PKG. $1.00 TRIAL PKG. 50« 

H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 9, N. Y. 


D/: Nay tor's 

MED/CATEV 

7eat Z)it a tors 



Producers of America’s Finest Garages. 
Camps, Utility Buildings. 



In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 


NO MONEY DOWN—6 YRS. TO PAY 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

WOODCRAFT RNY 

LATHAM, NEW YORK 

Name. 

Address. 


Phone 


F ' 

; 





Farm & Commercial Buildings 
low Cost . . . Easy Terms 

NOLD FARM SUPPLY, 
Rome, N.Y. 

WILLARD HOWLAND, 
Southampton, Mass. 


Goes up 
in a SHORT 
time—to last 
a LONG time 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FASTI 


In Mifflin County, Pa.: 

Lead Feeding Pays Off Well 


by Clair DeLong 


S EVERAL Mifflin County dairy 
farmers, along with many other 
Pennsylvania dairy farmers strick¬ 
en by the 1962-63 drought, man¬ 
aged, nevertheless, to maintain or 
increase milk production under 
rather trying circumstances. Quite 
a few Mifflin County farmers had 
only 10 to 20 per cent of a normal 
hay crop in their barns to start the 
1962-63 winter feeding season. The 
rest of the year’s crop had been 
fed to supplement summer drought- 
scorched pasture. 

Considerable corn silage was 
made, however, with many farmers 
ensiling both the corn intended for 
grain and that intended for a silage. 

Besides home-grown feeds being 
scarce, purchased hay was selling 
50 to 100 per cent above average 
price, grain 10 to 15 per cent above 
average. On top of this, the price 
of milk fell 12 to 15 cents per hun¬ 
dredweight under the previous 
year’s prices. 

Income Held Steady 

Mifflin County’s 400 dairy farmers 
had suffered more than a million- 
dollar crop loss as a result of the 
drought and, on the basis of pre¬ 
vious drought experience, could 
expect both reduced production and 
increased feed costs. Despite these 
factors, the DHIA report for the 
period October-September 1962/63 
showed the 89 herds on test (repre¬ 
senting one-third of the cows in the 
County) maintained the same in¬ 
come over feed costs as the report 
for the previous year. Some of the 
herds showed an increase in income 
over feed costs as compared to any 
previous year. 

These facts were brought out 
rather strikingly when Hiram 
Perry, assistant field editor for 
Eastern States Cooperator, was 
preparing a feature story on Mifflin 
County’s high DHIA herd for 1962. 
Perry noticed that the income over 
feed cost from one herd, belonging 
to Fred Myers of Lewistown, was 
running ahead of previous years. 
Perry discovered that a relatively 
new feeding management technique 
—lead feeding, combined with ex¬ 
cellent over-all herd management, 
was chiefly responsible. 

What Is Lead Feeding 


Lead feeding is feeding ahead of 
production needs. It starts about 
two weeks before calving when the 



"He wouldn't be normal if he hadn't 
counted the days 'til he got away from 
the farm. Later, he won't be normal if 
he doesn't count the days till he gets 
back!" 


cow’s grain consumption is steadily 
increased until she is, at calving 
time, eating about a pound for each 
pound of body weight. After calv¬ 
ing, grain consumption is again in¬ 
creased, day by day, from this 
amount, as long as milk production 
increases more than pay for the 
extra grain fed. After the peak of 
a cow’s production is passed, the 
dairyman feeds according to DHIA- 
IBM standards. 

Press Conference Was Called 

As a result of Perry’s inquiries, a 
press conference was held in Lew¬ 
istown last November for the bene¬ 
fit of local press and radio people. 
A group of well informed dairymen, 
educators and experts in the field 
of animal nutrition formed a panel 
to answer questions and to present 
varying viewpoints on the benefits 
of lead feeding and other relatively 
new management techniques. 

Dairy farmers on the panel were: 
Mr. Myers, high again in 1963 with 
DHIA average of 625 lbs. fat; John 
R. Rodgers, Belleville, high Penn¬ 
sylvania Ayrshire herd for 1963 
with a DHIA average of 515 lbs. 
fat; and John Albert Goss, Reeds- 
ville, operator of the extension dem- 


Mifflin County Herds with 
Increased Income over Feed Cost* 



Average 

Increased Income 


Lbs. 

Fat 

over 

Herd 

1962 

1963 

Feed Cost per Cow 

A 

361 

459 

$78 

B 

452 

531 

76 

C 

391 

442 

54 

D 

429 

521 

48 

E 

425 

507 

38 


* Other herds produced increased income over 
feed cost ranging from $2.00 to $27 per cow. 


onstration farm in Mifflin County, 
with a 1963 average DHIA pro¬ 
duction of 557 lbs. fat. Also on the 
panel were: James Harpster, vo-ag 
teacher at Kishacoquillas High 
School, currently preparing his 
Master’s thesis on “Point of Dimin¬ 
ishing Returns” on high levels of 
grain feeding; Donald Keller, East¬ 
ern States Feed Research; Joseph 
Taylor, head of the extension dairy 
science section, Pennsylvania State 
University; and myself, Mifflin 
County agricultural agent. 

More Grain, More Income 

John Albert Goss started in 1959 
with heavier grain feeding, getting 
his cows to about eight pounds of 
grain per day by freshening time 
and gradually increasing this 
amount to where, this past year, 
many of his higher producers were 
getting 20 pounds of grain per day 
by freshening time. 

Both John R. Rodgers and Fred 
Myers started two years ago with 
several cows. During the past year, 
each cow or heifer, as she ap¬ 
proached freshening, was put on 
lead feeding. In addition to lead 
feeding, all three farmers substi¬ 
tuted some grain for hay during the 
short hay season of 1962-63. Two 
of these three dairymen had fairly 
large amounts of corn silage avail¬ 
able. All three farmers increased 
their income over feed cost, as com¬ 
pared to the previous year. 

I reported that, besides an in¬ 
creased acceptance of lead feeding, 
dairymen were learning how to se¬ 
lect substitute feeds on a least cost 
per 100 therms of net energy basis, 


thus economically achieving an 
over-all increase in energy intake. 

Joseph Taylor reported that the 
tremendous increases in production 
necessary to offset increased feed 
costs and lowered milk prices had 
been achieved because of numer¬ 
ous technological developments 
over a period of years. Lead feed¬ 
ing was paying off, according to 
Taylor, because artificial breeding 
over the past two decades had in¬ 
creased the cow’s potential for very 
high milk production. 

Don Keller mentioned some of 
the results of research as the basis 
for what is being currently achieved 
today. Research has proven that 
milk production per pound of grain 
increases as total production in¬ 
creases. The average cow produc¬ 
ing 7,000 lbs. of milk, Keller pointed 
out, uses 70 per cent of her nutrient 
intake for body maintenance and 
only 30 per cent for milk produc¬ 
tion. However, the cow producing 
15,000 pounds of milk uses 70 per 
cent of her nutrient intake for milk 
production. 

Utilize Production Potential 

The conclusions I draw from past 
experiences and from this press 
conference are: 

1. Cows generally have the in¬ 
herited ability to produce at much 
higher levels than those which they 
are being fed for. 

2. The best financial gain is made 
when peak feed intake precedes 
peak milk production. Thus, we 
feed for high milk production and 
not on the basis of milk already 
produced. Not every cow will re¬ 
spond to lead feeding. We suggest 
dairymen cull the few who do not. 

3. Many dairymen, with cows of 
high energy intake, lose money by 
feeding too much grain during the 
last 200 days of a cow’s lactation. 
By taking the amount fed in excess 
of DHIA-IBM recommendations 
during the last 200 days and feed¬ 
ing it extra during the last two 
weeks of pregnancy and the early 
days of lactation, both milk pro¬ 
duction and profits can be increased 
amazingly without extra grain. 

4. During periods of drought it 
is particularly important to realize 
that there are many substitutes for 
hay and that, if hay is high-priced, 
they will be much more economical 
sources of energy. 

5. It is not logical to say that any 
drought can be a blessing in dis¬ 
guise, but it is quite possible that, 
for some Mifflin County dairy farm¬ 
ers, the feeding lessons learned 
during this difficult period may 
more than pay off the drought 
losses in crop production and leave 
an extra profit besides! 



"Son, farming requires a combination 
of will power and won't power—I will 
work and won't loaf!" 
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f arm Outlook 


Cash receipts from 1964 farm marketings may be down 
slightly from 1963’s expected record high of just over $36 
billion. The major contributing factor is the expected lower 
income from the 1964 wheat crop. There is also the continued 
upward trend in production expenses. 

The national economy is healthy and there is every prospect 
of increased consumer income (higher wage rates and probable 
tax cut) this year. Both these factors can exert a very vital 
effect on agriculture. One offers extra part-time income for 
farmers; the other points to increased per capita food con¬ 
sumption and slightly higher retail prices for food. 


DAIRY: 


Milk production nationally is expected to equal the 125 
billion pounds now estimated for 1963. Because of antici¬ 
pated rise in consumer demand, cash receipts should show a 
slight increase this year. This may, however, be counter¬ 
balanced by the continuing rise in production costs. Gains 
in production per cow may not be sufficient to offset the 
continued decline in milk cow numbers. 

If dairy legislation, now before the Congress, is enacted, it 
could be a major factor in boosting milk prices to producers. 

In New York, after a 3-year decline, the prediction is 
for a 5-10 cent upward movement in milk prices. At year- 
end, cow numbers were the lowest on record since 1924— 
1.2 million head. 

Long-range outlook, according to Cornell: number of 
farms to decrease, size to decrease, farm land values to 
continue upward. Machinery will take over more of the 
hired-labor jobs; buildings will be more efficient. 


LIVESTOCK: 

Cattle on farms and ranges are estimated at close to 107 
million head as of January 1—up 5 per cent from a year 
earlier. Cattle slaughter will increase again this year, but 
prospects are that cattle prices will hold pretty steady as 
compared to 1963, although perhaps down somewhat in the 
first quarter. If any substantial number of feeder cattle are 
roughed through the Winter instead of going into feedlots, 
look for an improvement in fed cattle prices in Spring. Per 
capita consumption of beef is expected to rise further in 1964. 

Lower supplies of hogs are expected to reflect greater 
profit in hog raising in 1964. 

Sheep and lamb numbers will continue to decline—as of 
January 1, between 29.3 and 29.7 million. Due to stiff com¬ 
petition from beef, however, prices are expected to average 
about the same as last year. 


POULTRY and ECCS: 

Because 1964 egg production is slated to exceed last 
year’s—most in first half, egg prices will probably be lower. 
This may result in decline in early hatch of egg-type chicks 
and the number of layers on farms by early Fall may there¬ 
fore drop below the 1963 level. As yet, there is no significant 
change in the declining per capita consumption of eggs. 
Large production units have reduced costs but, on the other 
hand, these units have less flexibility in adjusting produc¬ 
tion to consumption. 

Broiler prices will average about the same as in 1963, 
although indications ai'e that for the first six months larger 
supplies may result in price drop. 

The 1964 turkey crop is likely to be a little larger than in 
1963, with prices slightly higher in first half of year. 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES: 

Look for somewhat less production of both fruits and 
vegetables—fresh market and processing—in 1964 and, if 
consumer demand remains steady, slightly higher prices. 


GENERAL: 

If the currently favorable response from farmers and 
rural communities to the Rural Areas Development program 
gains strength, there is likelihood of additional farm income 
other than from the normal marketing of farm produce. 



BEHL Cure-All 


Every round proves it! 

No wrapping...No clogging 




Three U-joints in PTO shaft 
permit shorter, safer turns. 


Reversible transmission steps 
down the higher PTO speeds 
of some tractors. 


If you think all hay conditioners are alike — look 
again! Look especially at the Gehl Cure-All. An 
exclusive ribbed rubber roll works against a smooth 
steel roll to give wrap-free, non-stop conditioning 
and better pickup round after round. 

Up front, Gehl has added a third universal joint 
to the PTO shaft so those extra tight corners are 
real easy on U-joints and bearings. Also, by turning 
the reversible transmission on the Cure-All you 
can step-down the higher PTO speeds of some 
tractors. No extra step-up or step-down power 
transfer devices needed. Of course, the Cure-All 
still gently pops stems from bud to butt. Lays down 
a fluffed swath with leaves protected. Promotes 
fast, balanced drying. 

The Cure-All is the kind of hay conditioner 
you’d expect from Gehl — the leaders in forage 
handling equipment. See it soon! 


Make us Prove it with a Demonstration ! f 


BEHL 


44-64 



GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. DN-55-44 West Bend, Wisconsin 

Please send more information on the 
Gehl Cure-All. □ I am a student. 

Name_. 


Route_City. 

State_ 



Kow-Kare is not intended for every cow. Re¬ 
serves of above-average cows have greater 
drains due to high production demands. 
Scientifically prepared Kow-Kare, plus good 
feed and management practices, aids high 
production, good health, better profits. Get 
Kow-Kare the famous supplement at Dealers. 
FREE Cow Book write: 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville52,Vermont 


Helps Maintain High Production 



SUGAR MAKERS UTENSILS 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

We manufacture for your needs Sap Spouts, 
Buckets, Covers, Gathering and Storage Tanks, 
Power Tappers. Also twenty-five sizes and styles 
of Syrup Evaporators, Containers, too. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

G. H. GRIMM Co., Inc. Rutland, Vt. 


oN TOP' 

OF THE 

BEST 

Save Money With 
Marietta’s Annual 
Spring Construction 

JUS 

Order now 
build early 




HARVEST 
KINGM 
SILO ▼ 
MARIETTA SILOS 

MARTIN MARIETTA CORPORATION 

P. O. Box 233 .... Marietta, Ohio 

P. O. Box 158 ... . Falconer, N. Y. 

P. O. Box 124 ... . Ravena, N. Y. 

Race Rd. and Pulaski Hgwy. Baltimore, Md. 

P. O. Box 126 

Atando Station • • • Charlotte 6, N, C. 


RURAL NEW YORKER CLASSIFIED REALLY 
GETS RESULTS-FAST! 


January, 1964 
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Mr. & Mrs. Farmer . . . 

A Small Investment 
Can Earn You 
BIG DIVIDENDS! 

Many new farming developments are taking place every day that can 
improve your profit picture. It is important that you have this informa¬ 
tion from a dependable source so that you can rely on it . . . act on 
it . . . profit by it. 

That's why a subscription to Rural New Yorker or Penn-Jersey 
Farming can be one of the most valuable investments you ever made. 
Not only will it keep you up to date on every new development in the 
farm field, but you will find feature articles describing the experience 
of other farmers—practical suggestions and short cuts on all your 
activities, weather trends, marketing data, management and marketing 
articles and many, many valuable ideas on farm operation. You will 
find, too, that Rural New Yorker and Penn-Jersey Farming covers 
local farming conditions and local news. 

More than ever before, all your farming experience—all your skills— 
must be used in order to enjoy the maximum profits from your farm 
operation. 

5 Years .... $ 3.00 
3 Years .... $ 2.00 
1 Year .... $ 1.00 

Because Rural New Yorker and Penn-Jersey Farming are pub¬ 
lished exclusively for farmers and we do not accept subscrip¬ 
tions from non-farmers, will you please fill-in the information 
requested below. It will help our editors to serve you better. 

ACT AT ONCE... DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE! 

Mail this coupon with your remittance to: Sub¬ 
scription Department, The Rural Publishing Co. 
317 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


The Rural Publishing Co., Inc. 

311 West 43rd Street 

New York 36, New York □ NEW □ RENEWAL $-Enclosed. 

Name___ 

Add ress_——- 

P.O_ _State___ 

Qualify Here: 

Yes, we □ own □ rent □ manage □ work on a farm 

Number of Acres-—----- 

Please advise the principal activity in which you are engaged. 

□ Dairy □ Beef Cattle □ Hogs & Pigs □ Layers 


— Broilers □ Sheep & Lambs □ Fruit Trees 

□ Truck Crops □ Wood Lot □ Deal With Farmers 

Number of Livestock. □ Plan t° Buy a Farm 


Farm 

Efficiency 

Awards 



Max Shaul of Fultonham, New York, is 
winner of the 1964 Ford Farm Efficiency 
Award in the corn category. 


T WO NORTHEAST farmers 
are among 14 farmers in the 
nation to receive top honors in 
the fifth annual Ford Farm Effi¬ 
ciency Awards program. The 
award winners exceeded, by 
substantial margins, challenging 
goals of yield, cost and profit in 
their respective category. 

Corn Award 

Max Sh iul of Fultonham, Scho¬ 
harie County, New York, is win¬ 
ner of the corn award. Although 
his farm is located far from the 
traditional Corn Belt, Shaul’s 
corn-growing records compare 
favorably with any others in the 
nation. For the past five years, 
his acres of corn have produced 
an average yield of 140 bushels 
per acre. His goal is a 22,000 to 
24,000 corn plant population per 
acre. He adds 250 lbs. of am¬ 
monium nitrate at last cultiva¬ 
tion. Although his total fertilizer 
costs are $30 per acre, the invest¬ 
ment has paid off in terms of im¬ 
proved yield and quality of 
plants. Shaul began farming 21 
years ago with a 140-acre farm 
and less than $1,000 in cash. He 
now owns 1,200 acres. He has 
built his business on corn and in 


1962 grew 600 acres. Shaul is 
keeping abreast of Northeast 
vegetable market developments 
and plans to expand his enter¬ 
prise in this direction in the 
near future. He is the father of 
nine children ranging in age 
from three to 18 years and is 
active in church, extension, 4-H 
and Farm Bureau activities. 

Food Crops Award 

William H. Richards of Forest- 
dale, Barnstable County, Massa¬ 
chusetts, is winner of the food 
crops award. Ingenious market¬ 
ing and engineering methods 
have helped make Richards’ op¬ 
eration one of the most efficient 
vegetable farms in the nation— 
despite considerable odds. His 



William H. Richards of Forestdale, Massa¬ 
chusetts, is winner of the 1964 Ford Farm 
Efficiency Award in food crops category. 


land is located in a windy, non- 
agricultural area with little na¬ 
tive fertility and no local harvest 
supply. Putting a college engi¬ 
neering degree to practical use, 
he designed a machine with a 
boom and conveyor belt so har¬ 
vesters can walk behind, and cut 
and place produce on the belt. 
The vegetables move into the 
main body of the machine where 
they are graded, packed and 
labeled on the spot. Richards 
also built a model vacuum cool¬ 
er which eliminates most of the 
use of ice. He has grossed an 
average of $500 an acre for many 
years on more than 250 acres of 
vegetables, selling his products 
to wholesale seed houses and 
wholesale pre-packers, and fresh 
produce to roadside stands and 
stores in the Fall. 



NATIONAL 4-H WINNERS— Named national winners from New York State at the recent 42nd 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago were: (front, I. to r.) H. Russell Martin, Maryland 
(forestry); Karl Maki, Newfield (leadership); Leland Maki, Newfield (tractor); and (back, 1. 
to r.) Bonnie Bushover, Medina (home economics); Ann Wehner, Rochester (clothing); Stew¬ 
art Ketcham, Greenville (poultry); Nancy Drew, Schuylerville (home improvement); Lois 
Miller, Eden (canning); and Dianne Barrigar, Winthrop (safety). Each winner received a 
| college scholarship award. 
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Research Report: 

Wintering Beef Heifers 


by W. A. Cowan 

The University of Connecticut 
initiated some observations in 1962 
on 11 Angus and Hereford yearling 
replacement heifers which came in 
from pasture on December 13, 1962, 
and were wintered without shelter 
or bedding of any kind in a well- 
drained gravel lot about one-half 
acre in size until April 22, 1963. 
The heifers ranged from 15 to 20 
months of age at the start of the 
wintering trial and their weight at 
this time ranged between 697 and 
1,024 pounds, averaging 832.9 
pounds. Seven were pregnant dur¬ 
ing the feeding period and were 
carrying calves due to be born in 
Summer 1963. 

The Ration Fed 

Corn silage (31 per cent dry 
matter), made from a crop in the 
mid-dent and dough stage at har¬ 
vest, was fed daily in bunks. Water 
was consumed free-choice from a 
freeze-proof electric water bowl. 
Soybean oil meal (44 per cent) was 
mixed with salt at various ratios so 
that it could be self-fed, yet the 
intake limited. Average consump¬ 
tion of soybean oil meal for the 
feeding period was 1.63 lbs. per 
head per day. Salt consumption 
averaged 0.38 lb. per head per day. 
No hay or other grain was fed. 

Condition ratings were placed on 
each animal at the start and end 
of the feeding period. Weights of 
the heifers were taken at the start 
of the period and approximately 
at four-week intervals until the 
final weights were recorded on 
April 22. A record of illnesses 
and treatments was maintained. 
The cattle were sprayed twice dur¬ 
ing the Winter with lindane for 
external parasite control. 

No III nesses Occurred 

These yeai’ling heifers were win¬ 
tered without shelter very satis¬ 
factorily. No illnesses occurred and 
no treatments other than spraying 
for external parasites were given. 
These sprayings were routinely 
done on all beef cattle at the Uni¬ 
versity on the same days. The 
lowest gain was 149 lbs. (1.15 lbs. 
per day) on a non-pregnant heifer 
previously fitted for show. The 
greatest gain for the period was 
322 lbs. (2.48 lbs. per day) on a 
pregnant heifer which had never 
been fitted for show or fed more 
than 2.5 lbs. of grain a day at 
any time in her life. Average gain 
for all heifers was 232.6 lbs. (1.79 
lbs. per day). 


At the start of the period, all 
cattle averaged Fair (6.3) in con¬ 
dition. At the end they averaged 
Good (8.5). This was excellent 
when one considers the fact that 
three of the five Angus heifers 
and one of the six Hereford heifers 
had been highly fitted for show in 
September 1962. These were pas¬ 
tured following the show and were 
all in good or fat condition when 
they started the winter feeding 
period. All heifers on April 22 were 
rated either Good or Fat. 

It is of interest to note that a 
twelfth heifer (Hereford 166) was 
added to the lot on January 9 after 
she returned from the show cir¬ 
cuit. She was not available for the 
entire period and thus not reported 
in the averages. She had been on a 
full fed grain ration while on the 
show circuit and yet gained 85 
pounds from January 9 through 
April 22 when changed to the ration 
and environment used in this study. 

Must Be Well Fed 

Our observations lead us to be¬ 
lieve that cold and snow do not 
bother large yearlings like those 
in this study or mature dry beef 
cows if they are well fed. Rain, ac¬ 
companied by high winds and 
freezing weather, leads to greater 
climatic stress. Coastal areas of the 
Northeast are usually prone to hav¬ 
ing some of the latter type of 
weather with which to contend. It 
is our belief that our variable cli¬ 
mate is more difficult on cattle than 
regions where freezing rain and 
high winds are very infrequent 
but snow and cold prevail. 

The results of this trial would 
indicate that yearling Angus and 
Hereford heifers maintained with¬ 
out shelter will do well if they have 
good corn silage and some limited 
protein, and when wintered under 
climatic conditions approximating 
those in the Northeast. 

About- the Author: W. A. Cowan is head of 
Department of Animal Industries, Univer¬ 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs. H : s article is 
part of a talk he gave at the 1963 American 
Angus Conference in Columbus, Ohio. 


New Fieldmen 

Gene Kuykendall has been ap¬ 
pointed field representative of 
American Polled Hereford Assn. 
He will serve the northeastern and 
New England States, bordered by 
North Carolina, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

Holstein fieldman for New Eng¬ 
land and New Jersey is David C. 
Diehl, who was recently transferred 
from the north-central territory. 


Outwintered Yearling Beef Heifers 


Tag 

Condition 

Rating 


Weight 

(Lbs.) 

Average 



No. 

12/13/62 

4/22/63 

12/13/62 

4/22/63 

Daily Gain 

Remarks 

Angus 

164 F 

Fat 

(ID 

Fat 

(10) 

954 

1,132 

1.37 lb. 

P 


165 

Fair 

(5) 

Good 

(8) 

744 

988 

1.88 

A, 

P 

166 

Fair 

(5) 

Good 

(8) 

787 

1,028 

1.85 

P 


168 F 

Good 

(8) 

Fat 

(ID 

933 

1,149 

1.66 

A, 

P 

170 F 

Good 

(8) 

Good + 

(9) 

873 

1,022 

1.15 

O 


Hereford 

165 

Fair 

(5) 

Good 

(8) 

1,024 

1,346 

2.48 

P 


166 F* 

Fat + 

(12) 

Fat 

(ID 

1,200 

1,285 

— 

P 


167 

Fair 

(5) 

Good 

(8) 

778 

1,024 

1.89 

A, 

P 

168 

Fair 

(5) 

Good 

(8) 

697 

934 

1.82 

A, 

O 

169 

Fair — 

(4) 

Good 

(8) 

740 

978 

1.83 

A, 

O 

171 F 

Good 

(8) 

Good 

(8) 

780 

964 

1.42 

O 


181 

Averages 

Fair (5) 

(6.3) 

Good 

(8.5) 

(8) 

852 

1,156 

2.34 

1.79 

A, 

P 


F—Fitted for show in Fall 1962; P—Pregnant; O—Open; A—Vitamin A. *Not included in aver¬ 
ages. Condition ratings used were Fat, Good, Fair and Thin divided into the nearest third of 
each rafing. The numerical scale ranged from 1 to 12 with 1 being Thin minus and 12 being 
Fat plus. 
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BUSINESS BITS 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA ... The 

American Dehydrators Assn, has 
just published a 24-page booklet, 
“How To Feed Modern Dehydrated 
Alfalfa,” which contains nutrient 
feeding information of value to pro¬ 
ducers of beef cattle, dairy cows, 
swine and sheep. The booklet gives 
specific suggestions on when and 
how to include dehydrated alfalfa 
in rations to obtain maximum bene¬ 
fits economically and includes a 
capsule survey of recent experi¬ 
ment station reports. A free copy 
may be obtained by writing to 
AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSN., 
430 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KAN¬ 
SAS CITY 5, MO. 


SPRINKLER PUMPS . . . Per¬ 
formance information on a line of 
centrifugal pumps for sprinkler ir¬ 
rigation is summarized in a new 
four-page bulletin, available with¬ 
out charge. Described are engine, 
motor and belt drive models, as 
well as special wheel and skid- 
mounts to provide mobility. Addi¬ 
tional information on specific mod¬ 
els listed is also available. For a 
copv of Bulletin 4000, write to 
BERKELEY PUMP CO„ P.O. BOX 7, 
STATION A, BERKELEY 2, CAL. 


MILKING PARLOR PLANS . . . 

How milking parlors can be inte¬ 
grated with conventional stall barn 
housing units to save time and ef¬ 
fort and to provide flexible year- 
round operation is explained in a 
new 12-page Cornell bulletin, “Ba¬ 
sic Arrangements of Milking Par¬ 
lors with Stall Barns.” Empha¬ 
sized are the why, where and how 
of associating the milking parlor 
with the housing system. Building 
plans and publications relating to 
construction can be obtained at 
nominal cost. For a free copy of 
Extension Bulletin 1085, write to 
MAILING ROOM, STONE HALL, COR¬ 
NELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y. 

FOR BETTER HOUSES ... A new 

concept of coordinated modular di¬ 
mensioning, called UNICOM, per¬ 
mits faster planning and erection of 
a house, with attendant benefits to 
builder and buyer. The system is 
based on conventional arrangement 
of framing members and provides 
for more efficient use of lumber. 
How the method works with vari¬ 
ous basic house types is illustrated 
in a 12-page digest, “A Brief De¬ 
scription of the UNICOM Method 
of House Construction,” available 
without charge from UNICOM, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION, 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTUR¬ 
ER'S ASSN., 1619 MASSACHUSETTS 
AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


MAKING ENDS MEET? 


HEREFORDS HAVE THE 
ANSWER—The problem of 
"making ends meet" in the 
beef cattle business these 
days is one which requires 
the special, native talents of 
a Hereford. 

As breeding cattle, Herefords 
increase profits through high¬ 
er percentage calf crops, 
heavier weaning weights, 
fewer breeding problems 
and uniform calves with a 
steady market—registered or 
commercial. 

As feeder cattle, your Here- 
fordswill gainfasterthan oth¬ 


er so-called "popular breeds" 

... .on less feed too! On the 
range or in a feedlot, they will 
adapt to conditions of cli¬ 
mate and terrain more quick¬ 
ly. They are gentle and easily 
handled. 

All America is cow country, 
and Herefords earned their 
title "King of Cow Country" 
by making more money for 
their owners—today they are 
the most popular beef breed 
in the Nation because their 
owners won't settle for "sec¬ 
ond-best,"_Would you?— 

Not if you want to "make 
ends meet!" 
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when either or both of these factors ceased. 

Actually, this current price record is the 
best reason in the world for approving the 
Proxmire Bill because it shows that a tailor¬ 
ing of supplies to meet the needs of the 
market, brought about involuntarily, could 
be achieved just as effectively on a voluntary 
basis, as provided in the Proxmire Bill. 


Happy New Year 


A PHILOSOPHER once wrote, “Yesterday 
is but a dream.” How true! Yesterday, 
whatever its disappointments or successes, 
is gone, leaving nothing to which we can 
return. 

The same writer continued, “Tomorrow is 
but a vision.” How much better to have a 
vision than a mere dream! A vision seems 
to hold the power to enlist our every effort 
to make its hope a reality. It becomes a goal. 

This is the joy in facing a New Year— 
that each of us, in our own way, catches the 
challenge of that vision and, being human, 
will strike out with a new hope toward its 
achievement. 

As long as each day is new, a man can 
begin it with hope; but somehow he realizes 
it best as the year turns toward the new. He 
knows that circumstances will limit him to 
some degree but, within that limit, he holds 
the power to mold circumstances. What a 
man’s future shall be depends not only upon 
what happens to him, but also upon what he 
does with the experiences he meets. He 
knows that the untended tree cannot bear 
perfect fruit; that it will require plans, hard 
work, and a vision to win his goal. He 
knows, too, that there will be some failures 
and disappointments. Only his hope and his 
vision can urge him on. But, given them, 
he will find joy even in his labors, and hap¬ 
piest is he who is happy at his work. 

That you may have within yourself, the 
vision, the zest and the hope that shall make 
1964 a truly Happy New Year, is our sincere 
wish to each and every one of you. 


The Legacy of Mr. Kennedy 

A S one thinks back to the tragic events in 
l Dallas some six weeks ago—the shock 
of the President’s assassination and the 
scandal of the murder that followed, it is 
still hard to believe that this actually hap¬ 
pened, of all places, in our own country. 

But none of this warrants the emotional 
conclusion that these were events for which 
all of us are collectively guilty because of 
the hate and violence we have unleashed. 
These were acts of fanatics or crackpots, 
and these we have always had with us, and 
always will. Millions cannot be indicted for 
the sins and weaknesses of only a few. 

We deplore what happened in Dallas. We 
mourn the untimely death of a young man 
who had most surely captured the imagina¬ 
tion of the entire world with his intelligence 
and forthrightness and from whom great ac¬ 
complishments were foreseeable. But would 
not President Kennedy himself have wanted 
us to pick up the burden that he had been 


forced to relinquish, and go forward with 
confidence in our strength? 

And is not this already crystal clear? 
There was no hesitation, no fright, no dis¬ 
order. The transition from man to man was 
made smoothly and efficiently. The ranks 
were closed solidly behind the new President 
and, united, we continue to move forward. 

This is the lesson we have learned from 
tragedy. It is the most valuable legacy that 
John F. Kennedy could have possibly be¬ 
queathed to us. 


Milk: Supply-Price Ratio 

T HE sooner dairymen can tailor their pro¬ 
duction to the needs of the market, the 
sooner will they find more milk dollars in 
their pockets. That is the philosophy behind 
the two-price program that is still before 
the Congress as the Proxmire Bill. 

The upward price trend in the New York- 
New Jersey milk market in the past few 
months, and the reasons for it, are the best 
evidence in support of the two-price plan. 
The figures in the table at the bottom of 
this page—comparing milk production, utili¬ 
zation and price for the five months from 
July through November for 1962 and 1963— 
bear this out. As 1963 production declined, 
compared to 1962, the blend price increased, 
and the less the production, the greater the 
increase. For example, in November, there 
was a 40-million pound drop in production, 
and a 12-cent increase in price. 

These price boosts, over the past few 
months, have been aided in no small degree 
by the jump in fluid milk sales. As a matter 
of fact, fluid sales for each month since 
August have set record highs for each of 
the four months since the milk order went 
into effect in 1938—due in part, without 
doubt, to ADA-Dairy Council promotion. 

There are those who will argue that this 
price trend is the best reason for keeping 
things as they are and allowing 
mire Bill to die. This is not true. Production 
has fallen because of the drought and fewer 
producers. It could just as easily rise again 


Proposed Consolidation of 
G. L. F. and Eastern States 

T HE directors of Cooperative G.L.F. Ex¬ 
change and Eastern States Farmers’ Ex¬ 
change have approved a plan to consolidate 
their organizations. The plan will be sub¬ 
mitted next month to the two memberships 
for ratification. 

Each of these farmer cooperatives has 
better than 100,000 members. Both are en¬ 
gaged in the same services—purchasing and 
marketing for their members. They operate 
in adjoining territories in the Northeast. 

If the consolidation receives membership 
sanction, a third, newly named organization 
will start functioning in July. 

The similarity of operation of these two 
co-ops, as well as the similarity of the types 
of agriculture they serve, together with their 
geographical proximity, all point to the sub¬ 
stantial membership benefits that are pos¬ 
sible under a consolidation. Services could 
be streamlined; warehouse and processing 
facilities could be eliminated in many areas. 
A study, just completed, estimates that the 
expenses of both co-ops would be reduced 
by some $6 million a year if their operations 
were brought together. 

For the past 10 years, business of every 
kind has found that one of the most effective 
means of meeting and overcoming the ever- 
increasing costs of operation is merger or 
consolidation. Certainly, whatever advan¬ 
tages may accrue to business should be even 
greater and more immediate in the case of 
an agricultural cooperative, with the mem¬ 
bership as beneficiary by way of pricing or 
dividends, as well as receiving more ef¬ 
fective service by management. 

True, these advantages may at the pres¬ 
ent time be only in the drawing board stage. 
But they seem so apparent, in the case of 
both G.L.F. and Eastern States, that their 
attainment is only a matter of time. 


“Be of good courage, and He shall streng tU, en 
your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord.”— 
Psalm 31:24. 


Milk Production, Utilization and Price 
July—November 1962 and 1963 

July August September October November 


1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

Milk Production 
(million lbs.). . 891 

937 

855 

863 

850 

840 

893 

857 

869 

829 

Class 1 Sales 
(million lbs.) 448 
°/o of Total. . . 50.30 

461 

49.23 

458 

53.59 

469 

54.32 

470 

54.60 

481 

57.18 

490 

54.87 

510 

59.35 

464 

53.35 

469 

56.64 

Class III Sales 
(million (bs.) 399 

% of Total. . . 44.80 

435 

46.45 

358 

41.89 

358 

41.45 

350 

40.70 

322 

38.32 

362 

40.53 

304 

35.50 

362 

41.67 

321 

38.70 

Blend Price. . . $4.03 

$3.97 

$4.27 

$4.23 

$4.42 

$4.47 

$4.52 

$4.61 

$4.54 

$4.66 
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Cornell Tests Show 

Sugar Beets Are Feasible 


Evidence compiled by the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell during two years of tests 
(1962 and 1963) shows that sugar 
beets can be grown in Central New 
York at levels of yield and quality 
comparable to those in nearby 
sugar beet growing areas. Results 
of the Cornell tests were presented 
last month in Washington, D.C., at 
a public hearing called by USDA 
to receive new requests and renew¬ 
al of previous requests from several 
States for a federal allotment of 
sugar beet acreage. 

Effect of Drought 

In the 1963 tests, average yield 
for all fields (minei’al and muck 
soils) was 11.9 tons of beets— 
slightly lower than the 12.4 tons in 
the less extensive 1962 trials. Ex¬ 
tremely dry weather during the 
1963 growing season was the prin¬ 
cipal reason. Rainfall in the eight- 
county test area was from two to 
six inches below normal. 

Although ton-per-acre yields for 
all soils were slightly lower in 1963 
compared to 1962, average sugar 
content was considerably higher— 
20.2 per cent compared to 15.3 per 
cent. This is important because 
farmers are paid on the basis of 
sugar content. 

Practices and Soils 

The 1963 sugar beet yields ranged 
from 2.8 tons to 20.1 tons per acre. 
The highest yields, Cornell agrono¬ 
mists reported, were on the better 
soils where recommended thinning, 
weeding and cultivating practices 
were carried out. Poor practices on 
the poorer soils resulted in the low 
yields. 

The harvested beets—a total of 
3,040 tons—were shipped by rail¬ 
road from October 14 to November 
4 to the Michigan Sugar Co. fac¬ 
tory at Caro, Mich. The shipments 
were handled cooperatively by the 
Finger Lakes Sugar Beet Growers’ 
Assn, and the Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Crop Was Healthy 

Diseases and insects on the 1963 
sugar beet crop were not a prob¬ 
lem. Cornell plant pathologists re¬ 
ported that the only disease to 
attract attention was crown rot. It 
showed up in some of the trial plots 
toward the end of July, mainly on 
poorly drained soils. Even in the 
most severely affected stands, how¬ 
ever, the disease was not economi¬ 
cally important. Since the build-up 
of the fungus which causes the 
disease can be reduced by crop ro¬ 
tation, it can be kept at an insig¬ 
nificant level. Cornell entomologists 
reported that these plots, in general, 
were free of insects and the sugar 
beets undamaged and healthy. 

1963 Trials Were Bigger 


Wayne, Seneca, Cayuga, Tompkins, 
Onondaga and Oswego. 

The USDA, on the initiative of 
the Area Redevelopment Admini¬ 
stration of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, requested the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell to con¬ 
duct a “Sugar Beet Feasibility 
Study” during the 1963 growing 
season. This cooperative venture 
involved 65 farmers, the Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Services in the 
eight-county area, Finger Lakes 
Sugar Beet Growers’ Assn., Agri¬ 
cultural Research Service of USDA, 
Area Redevelopment Administra¬ 
tion of the U.S. Department of 


Commerce, Redevelopment Area 
Organization of the Auburn Labor 
Market Area (Cayuga County), 
Auburn City Council and Chamber 
of Commerce, Cayuga County Board 
of Supervisors, Pepsi-Cola Co., and 
eight departments of Cornell. 

Other Studies Made 

The Cornell departments of agri¬ 
cultural economics and agronomy 
also recently completed a study 
delineating a potential sugar beet 
producing area near Auburn, N.Y., 
and determining the soil resources 
which might be available for grow¬ 
ing sugar beets if a market for this 
crop is established. In addition, this 
study shows the farm resources 
which might be used for growing 
sugar beets and the interest and 
ability of farmers in producing 


the sugar beet crop. 

The Finger Lakes Sugar Beet 
Growers’ Assn, has announced that 
approximately 1,200 farmers in the 
eight-county area have indicated 
their intent to grow about 35,000 
acres of sugar beets if a permanent 
sugar beet acreage allocation is 
given to New York State. The 
building and operation of a $22 mil¬ 
lion sugar refinery in Cayuga 
County by the Pepsi-Cola Co. also 
hinges on this federal allocation. 


For 1964, the U.S. Peace Corps 
will require 9,000 volunteers. Ag¬ 
ricultural skills most frequently 
requested are: agricultural exten¬ 
sion, irrigation, farm mechanics, 
animal husbandry, agricultural en¬ 
gineering, poultry, dairying and 
soil conservation. 



VEGETARIANS WILL LOVE YOU 


The 1963 trials were more exten¬ 
sive than those of the year before. 
In 1963, the size of the trial plots 
ranged from three to 10 acres and 
65 farmers in the eight-county area 
were selected to grow the sugar 
beets by local county agricultural 
agents in cooperation with repre¬ 
sentatives from Cornell. In 1962, 
there were 2^ sugar beet demon¬ 
stration plots of one-quarter to 
one-half acre in size. The same 
eight-county area was used for the 
tests in both years: Ontario, Yates, 


So will your banker. 

And everyone else who eats, sells, 
freezes, packs, cans or uses vegeta¬ 
bles. Even children—which alone 
could amount to a major victory. And 
all because you grow vegetables of 
highest quality. That’s a fact—and 
here’s why. 


Sul* Po* Mag® added to fertilizer 
makes vegetables burst with good¬ 
ness, grow firm, healthy and mature 
early. Sul*Po*Mag is vital because 
it supplies all the magnesium your 
vegetables should have for fullest 
production. Result: Bigger yields, 
higher quality, greater profits. 


So, if you long to be loved by your 
fellow man, mothers, children and 
your banker, insist on a premium fer¬ 
tilizer containing Sul*Po*Mag. Ask 
for it by name. 

Sul • Po • Mag 
makes good fer¬ 
tilizers great. 


Another quality product from International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


SPM 

SULPOMAG 

(Ooubla Sulphate of Potaah i, Magntt.a) 

A combination of wator tolublo 
mafnaaium and aulphata of potaafe 
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P UT TREES or slabwood through a “grinding” ma¬ 
chine and what have you got? The answer is “wood 
chips.” Until fairly recently, this didn’t excite farmer, orchardist, gardener or 
outdoor cookery enthusiast. It was merely a handy way of removing cut 
trees or branches. Now, however, things are different. For example, it is 
known that such fragmented wood makes among other things excellent bed¬ 
ding for cows, litter for chickens, mulch and soil conditioner in orchards 


and gardens, and a flavor-imparting 
fuel when used along with charcoal 
for barbecuing. On top of all this, the 
chips can come from inferior trees 
removed to improve woodlots and 
plantations, or from wood residues re¬ 
sulting from logging and sawmill 
operations. Wood chips can be of 
benefit in several ways to both con¬ 
sumer and producer. 

Cows remain clean on wood chips 
and show no apparent discomfort. 
Chips produce no dust, stay in place 
better than straw or ground corn 
cobs, have deodorizing qualities, pro¬ 
vide a soft and sure footing, clear 
easily out of the manure spreader, 
do not lie on top of the ground like 
straw but sift down through the 
grass, and are not a fire hazard like 
straw. They also have an excellent 


cushioning effect on concrete floors. 

At present, it is estimated that 
one-fifth of the dairy cattle in New 
York State are bedded with wood 
waste. This means that 400,000 tons 
of chips, shavings and sawdust are 
being used annually. Not only that, 
but more would be used if a good 
supply could be guaranteed at a rea¬ 
sonable price. The wood waste is 
mainly obtained currently at saw¬ 
mills. These plants are not always 
in the places, though, where bedding 
material is required. Thus a possible 
answer to this problem would be the 
use of portable wood-chipping ma¬ 
chines in the plantation and woodlot. 
All over the State, millions of acres 
of plantations and natural woods 
are producing a variety of small 


• by Alex Dickson 
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PORTABLE WOOD-CHIPPING MACHINE (bottom, I.) 
converts waste wood into valuable chips in a matter of 
minutes. FRAGMENTED-WOOD BEDDING keeps this 
Monroe County, N.Y., cow (top, I.) clean. MULCHING 
PLANTS in the home garden (top, r.) is a market for 
fragmented wood treated with nitrogen. 

trees which are a hindrance to the 
development of high-grade products. 
Few outlets presently justify cutting 
them to favor their more valuable 
neighbors. Thus, they are either al¬ 
lowed to remain or are killed by 
poison. Neither is a very satisfactory 
way of improving stands of trees. 

Green Chips and Green Sawdust 

Farmers presently know the value 
of dry wood waste from a sawmill, 
but are skeptical of using the green 
product of a portable wood-chipper. 
They need not be. While green chips 
will never be as absorbent as dry 
ones, they will still pick up one to 
one-and-a-half times their weight in 
water when kept saturated, as might 
be the case in a dairy stall gutter. 
Moreover, it is possible to keep the 
amount of moisture in green chips 
to a minimum by doing the chipping 
in the early Fall, when the moisture 
content of standing trees is least. It 
is also known that a two- to four- 
inch layer of green sawdust over a 
poultry-house floor will dry out in 
two to three weeks. Chips, because 
of superior air circulation, should be 
even better. 

Handling and Storage 

For the dairy farmer who owns 
equipment for moving chopped hay 
and silage from field to mow, the 
handling of wood chips poses no 
problem. For others, the dump truck 
and a blower or elevator will be the 
answer. The question of spontaneous 
combustion of stored wood chips is 
likely to be raised. There is no cause 
for alarm. A study done at Oregon 
State College found that maximum 
temperatures reached were far below 
the ignition point. It is well to bear 
in mind, though, that wooden bins 
Continued on page 18 • 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


Farmers face a more uncertain 
prospect than usual at the begin¬ 
ning of a new year, even though 
this is the second year of the same 
88th Congress rather than the start 
of a new one. 

To counter the return of a fa¬ 
miliar Congress, there is the fact 
that at year-end there was a brand 
new President in the White House, 
and he was given credit for start¬ 
ing up farm legislation which had 
been stalled since the first months 
of 1963. 

Johnson vs. Kennedy 

Mr. Johnson is more familiar with 
farm matters than was Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy and he was used to jamming 
bills through Congress when he 
was Senate majority leader. John¬ 
son is slightly more conservative 
than Kennedy, but is perhaps more 
deeply ingrained with high-price- 
support and farm-production-con¬ 
trol programs. That was just about 
the sum total of the facts that went 
into the guessing about the effect 
on farm legislation of the change in 
administrations. 

It already appears that the facts 
may be misleading. Kennedy was 
strongly wedded to high price sup¬ 
ports and strong controls, though 
he had started out in the Senate by 
voting against such farm programs. 
Farm legislation along these lines 
was stalled in Congress, not in the 
administration. 

The Cotton Bill Lobby 

It sounds good to credit passage 
of legislation, such as the cotton 
bill, to a new President. But John¬ 
son’s popularity had little to do 
with it; neither did farmers. This 
was strictly a victory for the tex¬ 
tile industry after perhaps the 
strongest lobbying campaign in re¬ 
cent history. 

The major backer of the cotton 
legislation was Rep. Harold Cooley 
(D., N.C.) and he backed it only 
as the best he could get. The tex¬ 
tile lobby was too strong to permit 
anything but this “compromise” 
bill, and Cooley felt the entire 
present cotton program would be 
in danger if nothing passed. 

Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman and then-President Ken¬ 
nedy failed to give Cooley the 
backing he always gave them, 
largely because they feared the bill 
would fail in any case. 
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Freeman and Johnson were a 
different team, and they backed 
Cooley. Most northern Democrats 
fell into line. The textile lobby 
took care of switching enough Re¬ 
publican votes so that the issue 
was not even close. And this was a 
bill bitterly opposed by both the 
American Farm Bureau and the 
National Farmers Union, a meet¬ 
ing of minds which is almost never 
achieved. 

Major significance of passage of 
this bill could be movement of the 


Senate-passed dairy bill in the 
House early this year. It had lan¬ 
guished after Senate passage, piled 
up behind the cotton bill. The cot¬ 
ton bill could, however, get into 
trouble in the Senate. 

Otherwise, the new President 
was expected to make a new effort 
to obtain wheat legislation—and 
that might well call the entire roll 
of new farm developments early in 
1964. Wheat area Republicans Mil- 
ton Young (N.D.) and Frank Carl¬ 
son (Kans.) introduced a volun¬ 
tary two-price bill providing 100 
per cent of parity for domestic con¬ 
sumption wheat and $1.30 per 
bushel for wheat to be exported. 
There would be no controls over 
production, but only those growers 
who held acreage down would get 


price support aid. The new admin¬ 
istration plan could have some of 
these features. 

No Mandatory Program 

Expectation is that Johnson will 
direct Freeman to come up with a 
new idea to head off another refer¬ 
endum on the mandatory program 
wheat farmers beat back in 1963. 

President Johnson asked all of 
the Kennedy team to remain in 
the same jobs, but it is inevitable 
that they will be replaced in time, 
perhaps gradually. Orville Freeman 
is said to be on very good terms 
with the new President, but it 
would be surprising, even so, if 
there is not a new Secreary of Ag¬ 
riculture before 1964 is too old. 

Harry Lando 
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FROM YOUR 

HOFFMAN SEED MAN 


1 Better Service The Hoffman Seed 

• Man is the keystone of a broad program of Hoffman 
service that ranges all the way from helping you plan for higher 
yields and better paying crops, right up to seed delivery. 
Chances are there’s a Hoffman Seed Man located close to you 
to help you select exactly the right variety of Hoffman Farm 
Seeds and Funk’s G-Hybrid Corn. 

2 Higher Quality Each Hoffman 

• variety is a proven high-yielder; each has been thor¬ 
oughly farm tested. In seed production we take extra care all 
along the line . . . from selecting stock seed right through to 
laboratory testing, cleaning, bagging, storing—in fact, dozens 
of safeguards to keep quality high. This Hoffman program 
produces truly top-value seeds. 

3 More Profitable Crops 

• The extra quality seed in every Hoffman bag brings a 
big dividend at harvest time ... for Hoffman’s painstaking 
care in seed selection and production pays off in extra bushels 
per acre. For 64 years, Hoffman Seeds have been the symbol 
for more abundant, better paying crops. 


Your local Hoffman Seed Man stands ready to help in your 
crop planning, and to give you quick, dependable service on 
all your seed needs. Let us put him in touch with you soon. 

A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. • Landisville (Lancaster County), Pa. 
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Harris’ WONDERFUL 


WONDERFUL 

HARRIS SEEDS 

Everyone says . . . "It's WONDERFUL!" 

Our customers tell us that Wonderful is the sweetest, most delicious 
corn they've ever eaten . . . and we think you will agree. Big crops of 
good sized ears ripen over a considerable period, and their tenderness 
and flavor are unsurpassed. Ideal for FREEZING, too. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 

If you grow for market, ask for our Market 

Gardeners' and Florists' Catalog. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 

9 Moreton Farm Rochester, N. Y. 14624 



NEXT YEAR 

Quick-Bearing 

Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 
take little space. 


For Home Garden and Orchard 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
Chestnuts, English Walnuts, Pecans, Almonds 


Prize Strawberries, Blueberries 

Unequaled everbearing Strawberries, Blueberries as 
big as cherries, hardy super-sweet Seedless Grapes. 

Trees, Shrubs, Lilacs, Roses 


Shapeliest shade trees, flowering shrubs, immense 
hybrid lilacs, prize-winningj••• ■ m 
roses, rare tree peonies, etc 

375 Color Photos, Money- 
Saving Prices, Free Gifts 


GARDEN GUIDE AND 

nursery rnrr 


CATALOG 


FREE 


KellyBros. 


906 Maple St. F teslf 1 
Dansville, N-Yf 



| KELLY BROS., 906 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 | 

• Send free and postpaid big Kelly SpringGarden i 
■ Guide & Nursery Catalog, with Special Offers. ! 
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feurpee seed catalog 

Mill 



Have the added 
pleasure Burpee 
Hybrid Flowers 
and Vegetables bring to gar¬ 
dening! Old favorites im¬ 
proved, amazing new kinds 
created. Many are available 
only in this popular catalog. 

114 pages, 
manyincolor.i 
FREE to you. I 
Write today!' 



W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 422 Burpee Bldg. | 
Philadelohia. Pa. 19132 
Send me new Burpee Seed Catalog FREE. I 


Name. 

St.orR.D.. 


P.O. & State 


□ If you grow vegetables or flowers to sell, ■ 
check here for Burpee Market Grower Book. 1 


PIKES PEAK’S 

1964 CATALOG 

AND PLANTING GUIDE 


includes: 
SHADE TREES 
FRUIT TREES 
EVERGREENS. 
NUT TREES 
FLOWERING 


FLOWERING 



Send your name ‘ I 

and address for your J 

FREE COPY! WRITE TODAY! 




801 WATER STREET, INDIANA S3. PA. 


DWARF 

FRUIT 


TREES 


Grow your own tasty apples, juicy plums, 
pears, peaches, cherries, apricots. Home 
grown tree ripened fruits have more flavor. 
Dwarf trees grow in little space, bear 
young. We have 35 kinds of dwarf fruits. 
Also new grapes, berries, nut trees, blue¬ 
berries, strawberries, flowering crabs. Color 
catalog FREE. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 

917-1 West Lake Road, Canandaigua, N. Y. 14424 

New Early Tomato 

An extremely early tomato, often ripen¬ 
ing big red tomatoes by July 4th, has 
been developed at the Jung Farms in 
Wisconsin. You can obtain a trial packet 
of this tomato by sending 10c to the 
Jung Seed Co., Box 36, Randolph, Wis. 
They will not only send you this tomato 
seed but also a packet of the glorious 
Giant Hybrid Zinnias and a copy of their 
57th catalog, America’s most colorful 1964 
seed catalog. (Adv.) 



Perfect for landscaping or Christmas Trees. COLO¬ 
RADO BLUE SPRUCE, 4 yr. transplants, 5 to 10 in. 
tall, 10 for only $2 ppd.*, 25 for $4.* Another Spe¬ 
cial: 20 EVERGREENS, 4 yr. transplants, 4 to 10 
in. tall—5 each: Am. Arborvitae, Douglas Fir, Red 
Pine, Norway Spruce—tor only $4 ppd.* All Trees 
Guaranteed to Live. (*West of Miss. River or south 
of N.C., Tenn. add 25* per offer.) Descriptive Ever¬ 
green Folder Free. WESTERN MAINE FOREST NUR¬ 
SERY CO., Dept. RN14-A. Fryeburg, Maine. 



HELP US SERVE YOU FASTER . . . 

When writing us about your subscription, please be sure to 
attach your name and address label. 

The Rural New Yorker, 311 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 


Wood Chips 
on the Farm 

• Continued from page 16 

holding wet or green wood chips 
will decay rapidly unless treated 
with a wood preservative such as 
pentachlorophenol. A sheet-metal 
or asbestos-cement lining would 
also be effective. Actually, a simple 
structure to keep the chips dry is 
all that is needed. 

Production and Cost 

Conifers and softer hardwoods 
from two to six inches in diameter 
can be rapidly fed—branches and 
all—into portable chipping ma¬ 
chines to produce excellent chips. 
Material under once inch in diam¬ 
eter does not, however, chip well. 
These machines, too, may be 
adjusted to produce the kind of 
chips desired for any particular 
purpose. In one hour, such a ma¬ 
chine will produce 240 cubic feet 
of chips from a cord of wood weigh¬ 
ing approximately two tons. This 
type of machine may be driven by 
a three-plow tractor or a 60 hp. 
industrial engine. 

Research carried out recently has 
shown that third-row thinning in 
pine plantations will produce chips 
at a cost of $6.00 per ton, including 
the rental of the machine. Logging 
waste is a little harder to handle 
and so the chips are a little more 
costly—$10 per ton. With regard to 
the problem of owning and oper¬ 
ating a portable wood-chipping ma¬ 
chine, the answer will probably lie 
in custom operation. The custom 
wood chipper should be able, in a 
day or two, to work with the farm¬ 
er or orchardist in putting up a 
year’s supply of chips. 

Value as a Mulch 

Wood chips make a good mulch 
which insulates and protects the 
soil surface. They also help to keep 
weeds down around fruit trees and 
a large variety of other fruit and 
vegetables. It has been shown in 
New Jersey and other places that 
fragmented wood mulches are par¬ 
ticularly valuable in the culture of 
apples, strawberries and blueber¬ 
ries. These mulches not only con¬ 
serve moisture, but they reduce the 
soil temperature in Summer and 
maintain higher temperatures in 
Winter. The heavier soils seem to 
benefit most from these mulches. 

Some people are frightened to 
use wood waste or wood chips as a 
mulch because of the so-called 
toxic effects. Generally speaking, 
it is “Jy when the wood chips are 
worked into the soil itself that cer¬ 
tain undesirable effects occur. These 
are generally caused by a lack of 
nitrogen, but it is also felt that the 
resinous coniferous woods are ac¬ 
tually poisonous to plants until 
they have weathered for a few 
months on the surface of the soil. 
Then, of course, among the native 
hardwoods the only species that 
may actually contain toxic sub¬ 
stances is walnut. This has not been 
definitely established but there is 
some evidence to this effect. 

Process of Decomposition 

As well as being used as a mulch, 
the wood chips may also be used 
as a soil conditioner. The lignin 
and protein in wood form a rela¬ 
tively decay-resistant humus. This 
humus may be prepared directly 


in the soil, by composting in piles 
or by chemical treatment. 

The preparation either in the soil 
or in compost piles is dependent on 
micro-organisms. Decomposition by 
these organisms is affected by the 
availability of nutrients, aeration, 
moisture and temperature. Where 
nutrient elements and air are not 
lacking and where the situation is 
neither too hot nor too cold, nei¬ 
ther too wet nor too dry, decompo¬ 
sition will take place at a rapid 
pace. One nutrient element that is 
greatly needed in the process of 
decomposition is nitrogen. If this 
is not abundant in the organic mat¬ 
ter itself, then the micro-organisms 
responsible for the decay will either 
take it from the soil or, in the case 
of the compost pile, reduce their 
activity. Plants growing in soil to 
which fresh wood chips have been 
added will suffer temporary nitro- 

Link Salt Hay 
to Fungus Disease 

Marsh hay cord grass (Span- 
tina poteus ), the marsh or salt 
hay commonly used as an in¬ 
sulating ground cover and gar- 
dent mulch, has been found to 
be carrier of an organism, 
Sporotrichum schenckii, which 
causes a fungus infection in 
humans known as sporotricho¬ 
sis. The disease is character¬ 
ized by skin ulcers which resist 
healing and may affect lungs 
and bones. 

Recently, the disease organ¬ 
ism was isolated from salt hay 
used as winter covering during 
the last four or five years on a 
Connecticut tennis court. Eight 
of the nine cases of sporotri¬ 
chosis in that period were asso¬ 
ciated with use of the court. 

Previously, 14 cases of the 
disease were reported in Suf¬ 
folk County on Long Island. 
Twelve of these cases had con¬ 
tact with salt hay used to mulch 
flower bulbs during late fall 
and winter months. 

The suspect hay is a peren¬ 
nial marsh plant found in saline 
marshes of the seacoast. It has 
been suggested that use of salt 
hay be avoided wherever pos¬ 
sible. Where salt hay is on 
hand, it is recommended that 
bodily contact with either the 
hay itself or the ground on 
which it is used be avoided as 
a preventive measure. 

gen starvation unless sufficient fer¬ 
tilizer is added to compensate for 
the needs of the decay bacteria. 
This means that about 50 lbs. of 
nitrogen should be added to each 
ton of chips. 

Composting Wood Chips 

The best time to compost wood 
chips or incorporate them in the 
soil is in the Spring so that the 
warmer months in Summer will be 
available for the decomposition 
process. In making compost it is 
recommended that the pile not ex¬ 
ceed three to four feet in height, if 
the composting is begun in Spring, 
the materials should be ready for 
application to the soil by Fall. It is 
also necessary to mix the material 
periodically so that none of it be¬ 
comes either too wet or too dry. 

Some industries are treating 
wood with chemicals to produce 
humus. The process separates the 
carbohydrate portions from the 
lignin and protein. It is the ligno- 
proteinate material that is the val¬ 
uable soil conditioner. 

Wood chips are not an organic 
fertilizer in the same way that ani- 
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mal manures are. They contain very 
low concentrations of nutrient ele¬ 
ments. Because of this, it is better 
from the soil-amendment stand¬ 
point to include as much bark and 
foliage as possible in the chipping 
process since these parts of the tree 
have much higher concentrations 
of nutrients. And, of course, it is 
better still to use chips that have 
been used as bedding or litter and 
are, as a result, mixed with animal 
manure. 

Wood humus is a good carrier of 
nutrient elements, a pound of it 
being able to hold approximately 
two ounces of potassium or one 
ounce of calcium. These elements 
are held in such a way that they 
are prevented from being washed 
out of the soil by a rainfall, but yet 
are available to plants. It is possi¬ 
ble, therefore, to form any com¬ 
bination of potassium, calcium or 
magnesium fertilizers by adding 
these to the humus. The final prod¬ 
uct then has the merits of a fer¬ 
tilizer and a soil conditioner. 

Use as Flavoring 

The backyard barbecue has be¬ 
come a popular American custom. 
It is a friendly, informal way of 
entertaining guests. Wood smoke 
from an outdoor fireplace lends a 
special flavor to the food and aroma 
to the occasion. Amongst the spe¬ 
cies of wood used for this purpose 
are hickory, maple, cherry, apple 
and oak. These flavor woods are 
also used in the curing of meats and 
fish. 

There is a growing market for 
wood chips as a flavor supplement 
with charcoal when barbecuing or 
broiling. 

The principal difference between 
chips used for this purpose and for 
the purposes above is that they 
have to be dry, and some means of 
drying the chips has to be used. It 
does, however, provide excellent 
opportunity for the development 
of a small business. A one-man 
flavor wood enterprise, can be 
started with a small initial invest¬ 
ment by either a landowner or a 
sawmill owner. 

Wood Chips for Pulp 

Wood chips may also be used in 
the making of pulp for paper. How¬ 
ever such wood chips must be free 
from bark. In the making of fiber- 
board, though, the presence of bark 
is not a disadvantage. It may, there¬ 
fore, be possible in certain areas to 
market wood chips plus bark to 
some fiberboard-making concern. 

Even though there is a strong 
demand for wood chips in the State, 
it would be poor practice to chip 
wood that could be used for other, 
more valuable purposes. Sawmills 
are a source of some wood chips, 
sawdust and shavings, but there is 
undoubtedly an opportunity here 
for the owners of small woodlands 
to take advantage of the outlet and 
use portable wood-chipping ma¬ 
chines to utilize either overgrown 
Christmas trees and early planta¬ 
tion thinnings or the tops and 
branches from logging operations 
in the woodlot. 

From the consumer standpoint, 
then, wood chips can satisfy a 
strongly felt need in livestock and 
soil care. From the producers point 
of view, here at last is a possible 
outlet for the many so-called waste 
by-products of woods management. 

About the Author: Alex Dickson is Assistant 
Professor of Forestry, Conservation Depart¬ 
ment, N.Y.S. College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


Fertilizer 
Facts 

by 

Allan V. Whitney 

Getting the most out 
of Fertilizer 

Compare rising farm costs for build¬ 
ings, machinery, and other farm 
items and you will find that ferti¬ 
lizer is your best buy. But, don’t ex¬ 
pect fertilizer to overcome all short¬ 
comings of the soil and crop, such 
as poor stand, unadapted varieties, 
unfavorable soil tilth, poor drainage, 
or not enough lime. All of these fac¬ 
tors, and many others, are impor¬ 
tant. Far too often poor yields have 
been blamed on lack of response to 
fertilizer when the trouble has ac¬ 
tually been poor farm management 
practices. 

A factor just as important as using 
the right kind and amount of fer¬ 
tilizer is the method or methods of 
applying it. Specific crops not only 
vary in their need for certain plant 
foods. They also respond with vary¬ 
ing success to the method of appli¬ 
cation. 

No single method of fertilizer place¬ 
ment works best for all crops and for 
all conditions. In some cases, localiz¬ 
ing or banding the fertilizer is the 
most efficient method. In others, 
broadcasting works best. But, for 
most cases, a combination of these 
two methods is your best bet. The 
important thing is to provide ade¬ 
quate quantities of all plant foods 
within the root zone. 

Starter Application 

Get your crop off to a fast and vig¬ 
orous start . . . with starter ferti¬ 
lizer. But, unless you have an at¬ 
tachment that places fertilizer to the 
side and below the seed, do not use 
more than 200 pounds of fei’tilizer 
per acre or you may retard germina¬ 
tion. With modern single band place¬ 
ment equipment, higher amounts 
can be used safely. 

Localized band placement of ferti¬ 
lizer will result in less mixing and 
contact of phosphorus and potassium 
with the soil and less fixation of 
these nutrients will take place. 
Starter fertilizer also puts plant food 
within easy reach of the seedling 
roots for early stimulation of the 
plant. 

Broadcast and Sidedress 
Application 

Plants need more than just a fast 
and vigorous start, for they continue 
to feed throughout the growing sea¬ 
son. And, starter fertilizer alone 
cannot efficiently take care of this 
need. Here is where broadcast and 
sidedress applications are needed. 
Large amounts of fertilizer can be 
safely and quickly applied to the soil 
by broadcasting and plowing down 
the fertilizer ahead of planting . . . 
even in the fall on heavier soils. 
Plowing down the fertilizer gets the 
plant food deep into the root zone 
for long time feeding, top yields, and 
profit. 

On the heavier soils, nitrogen can 
be plowed down ahead of planting 
or sidedressed after the crop is up. 
On the lighter or sandy soils, side¬ 
dress part of the nitrogen to help 
prevent any leaching losses. For 
fall-seeded small grains, topdress 
the bulk of your nitrogen in the 
spring just before gi'owth starts. 
Yes, fertilizer is a good buy. But 
don’t waste it; use it efficiently. For 
specific questions on this subject or 
any other farm problem, write to— 
Allan V. Whitney, Director, Farm 
Service Department, F. S. Royster 
Guano Company, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Pesticide Research 

The Story Behind the Label 


Last month, your RNY editor, 
along with other editors of farm, 
food and chemical publications, 
toured the expanded laboratory 
facilities of Niagara Chemical Di¬ 
vision of FMC Corporation in Mid- 
dleport, N.Y., which are repre¬ 
sentative of the complex operations 
involved in the research which as¬ 
sures safe and effective pesticide 
products for farmer use. 

How Research Begins 

At Niagara, research efforts may 
begin with synthesis of an entirely 
new chemical structure, such as 
ethion insecticide. At other times, 
they may begin with biological 
screening, field testing or some 
other stage of development on an 
existing compound, as with Thio- 
dan and Tedion, which were dis¬ 
covered abroad. 

Discovery, alone, of a single 
promising pesticide material is a 
monumental task, starting with 
synthesis of hundreds of compounds 
which are but a few of the several 
billion molecular structures esti¬ 
mated to exist. In this synthesis 
program, the chemist is guided by 
patent restrictions, past exoerience, 
ease of preparation, probable pro¬ 
duction costs and availability of 
raw materials. Often, he is search¬ 
ing with a particular pest or crop in 
mind. 

When discovered, likely mate¬ 
rials are first formulated in a pre¬ 
liminary way (usually diluted with 
a clay or solvent) prior to submis¬ 
sion for biological testing. Product 
formulation research — involving 
optimum additives, storage stabil¬ 
ity, quality control and many other 
factors, is accelerated as favorable 
evidence from laboratory biological 
testing and later field research ac¬ 
cumulates. 

Pests Are Specially Grown 

New compounds are tested by 
the biological screening group, util¬ 
izing a variety of pests selected for 
typical responses to known toxi¬ 
cants. Insects, plants (including 
weeds), bacteria, fungi and nema¬ 
todes are specially grown in the 
laboratory to insure ample popula¬ 


tions for proper evaluation. Used 
each year at Niagara are over 10 
million agricultural insects, 500,000 
flies and 100,000 roaches. 

Compounds undergo field re¬ 
search where they face a number 
of variables that cannot be evalu¬ 
ated in the laboratory, such as the 
effect of varying weather. 

At the same time, special tech¬ 
niques of chemical analysis must 
be developed for each prospective 
commercial compound in order to 
meet rigid government regulations. 

Data required by Food and Drug 
Administration for a chemical’s 
registration may involve tests on as 
many as 30 crops in 25 States—some 
700 crop samples and 10 analyses 
per sample, for a total of 7,000 anal¬ 
yses. Measurements of acute oral, 
dermal and inhalation toxicity and 
sub-acute or chronic oral toxicity 
must also be made. It may take up 
to three years to compile required 
toxicological data. 

To Avoid Misuse 

Labeling instructions on how and 
when to use the chemical, based on 
all the aforementioned test data, are 
drafted and submitted to federal 
agencies for approval. Application 
rates, necessary precautions, meth¬ 
od and time of application, and 
other information must be included 
to satisfy government requirements 
and avoid accidental misuse by 
growers. The agencies consider the 
data and establish tolerances for 
each crop on which the material 
will be used and upon which a resi¬ 
due might be expected at harvest. 

Most of the steps described here¬ 
in are not necessarily taken at fixed 
points in the timetable of a mate¬ 
rial’s development. Chemical analy¬ 
sis and toxicological studies occur 
at many different stages of devel¬ 
opment. Formulation work is con¬ 
ducted at different times through¬ 
out the entire test life of a material. 
New evidence from tests frequently 
indicates the need for alterations 
before the final formula is set. Even 
after a product has reached the 
market, further studies are under¬ 
taken as new uses for the compound 
are considered. 



SCENES AT NIAGARA —Shown (at bottom) is part of the newly expanded Research and De¬ 
velopment Laboratory facilities of Niagara Chemical Division at Middleport, N.Y. The expanded 
area includes new herbicide, fungicide and nematocide laboratories and greenhouses. One 
step in research on a new fungicide is inoculation of tomato plants with late blight organisms 
(top, I.). Milkweed beetles, widely used as test insects, are housed in containers (top, c.) in 
the insectary, where many other test insects are also cultured. A greater number of chemicals 
can now be screened (top, r.) in the search for new herbicides, especially for perennial and 
aquatic type weeds. 
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For New York Growers 



HARRIS’ MORETON HYBRID TOMATO 


HARRIS SEEDS 

ISN'T THIS JUST WHAT YOU'RE 
LOOKING FOR? 

The finest of quality—Large attractive fruit— 

Early ripening but a long bearing season— 

Firm, meaty structure—Brilliant red flesh. 

The one tomato that combines them all is 

HARRIS' MORETON HYBRID 

available only from Harris Seeds 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

If you grow for market, ask for our 
Market Gardeners' and Florists' Catalog. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 

8 MORETON FARM ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14624 

1964 CATALOG now ready 


-PLANT TREiS-i 

It pays to plant quality 
Jlhf stock. Musser trees, grown 
from selected seed from 
| hardy, disease-resistant par- 

fTl ent trees, grow and thrive 

where inferior stock may fail 

Quality Seedlings and Transplants 
at LOW, QUANTITY PRICE 

5 0 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 

SCOTCH PINE (Special Strain) 

Fine Christmas Tree Strain. Also French and 
Spanish. 

2- yr. Seedlings . 4-8"....$ 5.50 $ 28.00 

3- yr. S., root pruned. 10-18’.8.50 44.00 

BLUE SPRUCE—Excellent Stock 

3-yr. S., root pruned.. .5-10".11.00 55.00 

5-yr. Transplants .8-14’.33.00 165.00 

WHITE FIR—Ornamental or Christmas Tree 

3-yr. S., root pruned....4-8’.8.50 44.00 

5-yr. Transplants .12-18".22.00 110.00 

NORWAY SPRUCE-Fast Growing 

3-yr. S., root pruned..10-18".10.00 50.00 

3- yr. Transplants .5-10".16.50 82.00 

4- yr. Transplants .8-12’.18.50 93.00 

CHINESE CHESTNUT—Blight resistant 

Valuable ornamental, shade and for nuts. 
Seedlings .12-18’.33.00 165.00 

Many other Evergreens 
Hardwoods, Ornamentals & Shade Trees 

FREE CATALOG— Wholesale 

Planting Lists—Xmas Tree Growers' Guide 


MUSSER FORESTS 


BOX 20A INDIANA, PA. 



TOMATO 
BUSHELS 
To a Vine 


Now—You can grow the world’s most 
amazing Tomato right in your own 
garden and get from 2 to 3 bushels ol 
delicious ripe tomatoes from a vine. 

BURGESS CLIMBING 


TOMATO grows 16 to 20 ft. high with 
huge fruit weighing as much as 2 
pounds and measuring 6 in.across. Fine, 
meaty, solid tomatoes, wonderful 
flavor. Unexcelled for canning and slic¬ 
ing. Outyields all other known varie¬ 
ties. Grows any place. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Regular 50t Pkt. only 
3 for 256 (Limit 3 Pkts.) 

FREE: BURGESS Garden Guide Cat¬ 
alog listing unusual Seeds and Plants. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
163-T, Galesburg, Mich. 



DWARF APPLE TREES 


Best varieties tor commercial or home 
planting. Grown on Mailing 9, 7, 2 or 
Mailing-Merton dwarf root stocKs. Don’t 
buy until you see our complete listings 
and prices. Full line of Standard Fruit 
Nut and Shade Trees and . . . 


STRAWBERRY PL AMTS 


25 irue-io-name varieties—vigorous, virus 
free. Also i uspberr les, blueberries, grape 
vines, flowering shrubs and ornamentals 
Easy Payment Plan. \\ rite today for 60 
uage ntalog. 

BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box R-14 Princess Anne, Md. 



NEW CARPATHIAN 

WALN UT 


The tree find of the Century. 
Large, delicious thin-shelled 
English walnuts. Perfect for 
cold winters; stands 25° below 
zero. A beautiful fast-growing 
shade tree. Also Hall's Almond, 
filberts, Chinese chestnut, Thomas 



black walnut. 


MILLER S FREE COLOR CATALOG lists blueber¬ 
ries, 36 kinds dwarf fruit trees, best tree fruits, 
grapes, strawberries, flowering crabs. Write today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 

917-1 West Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N. Y. 14424 


I WANT EVERY READER 

« of this Paper to have my big red 

■m EARUANA TOMATO 

rcit n i. 


“KING OF THE EARLIES” 

Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 
resistant, heavy yielder. Ideal fo: 
table or canning. Send j25 SEED 
5c for mailing 125 seed rnrr 
and copy of Seed and Nursery Catalog. ■ ImtL 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN . . . Now Combined With 

R.H.SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN. Dept 410, Rockford. ILL 


WM;. 


BIPEE'S BIG BOY T0MAI0 


Lots of delicious, solid, thick 
flesh tomatoes up to 2 lbs. each, 
on sturdy hybrid plants. 15 seeds 
25^. 15 plants guaranteed to 
grow. 75 seeds $1.00, postpaid. 

Order today. rH“- 

W. Atlee Burpee CO. 423BurpeeBldg.Phila.,Pa.l9l32 


SEEDS 

25 < 


RURAL 

NEW 

YORKER 

classified 

really 

gets 

results— 

FAST! 


Attractive ... In¬ 
expensive—still only 
28 ? per word—and 
the best way to 
reach the best farm¬ 
ers in the Northeast! 



ROBSON 

QUALITY 


TWO NEW FIRST EARLY 
SENECA HYBRID 
SWEET CORNS 


SENECA 

SEEDS 


SENECA — 60H Both varieties have outstanding cold resist¬ 
ance and seedling vigor that permit early 
planting. (63-65 days.) 

I3oz. Packet Seneca Chief - 119° postpaid 
FREE 1964 catalog available 






on request. 

ROBSON QUALITY SEEDS, INC. 


SENECA — Explorer 


Box 814 


Hall, New York 


Fruit and Vegetable Meetings 


The annual meetings of the New 
York State Horticultural Society, 
Empire State Potato Club and the 
New York State Vegetable Growers 
Assn, will be held in the War Me¬ 
morial, Rochester, N.Y., January 
21-23, according to Thomas E. La- 
Mont, Show manager and secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the Horticultural 
Society. In the Trade Show, 100 
exhibitors will have on display the 
latest in farm and orchard machin¬ 
ery and equipment, spray materials, 
packaging and many other prod¬ 
ucts for the orchard and crop field. 

Speakers To Be Featured 

At the joint session of the three 
organizations, featured speaker will 
be Dr. Donald Paarlberg of Purdue 
University, a former Assistant U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture and presi¬ 
dential advisor. N.Y. State Commis¬ 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets 
Don Wickham will be toastmaster 
at the banquet, with U.S. Senator 
Kenneth Keating as featured speak¬ 
er. 

During the three-day event, 
speakers will also include Kent 
Christensen, economist and agri¬ 
cultural counsel for National Asso¬ 
ciation of Food Chains, who will 
explain why “Growers and Proces¬ 
sors Must Work Together”; Dr. 
Edward H. Smith, N.Y. State Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, who will discuss “Pesti¬ 
cides and People”; and Ronald 
Goddard of G.L.F., who will advise 
“Why the G.L.F.-Eastern States 
Merger.” 

The speaking programs will com¬ 
bine up-to-date scientific informa¬ 
tion with the practical experience 
of growers and those attending will 
hear discussions of several topics 
from both sides. 

A Wide Range of Topics 

Among topics to be discussed at 
Horticultural Society sessions will 
be: New Developments in the 
Northwest, Picking Apples at Op¬ 
timum Maturity, Mechanical Har¬ 
vesting of Cherries and Apples, 
Important Changes in Use and 
?rice of Apples, Apple Plantings 
in New York State and Other 
Areas, Control of Mites, Increasing 
Red Color on Apples, How To Do 
a Good Job of Growing and Har¬ 
vesting Fresh Market Apples, Apple 
Marketing Progress, and Ways of 
Obtaining Harvest Labor. 

The Empire State Potato Club 
and the N.Y. State Vegetable Grow¬ 
ers Assn., besides participating in 
joint session with the Horticultui-al 
Society, will also present separate 
programs. 

Kingston Program, Jan. 28-30 

New York State Horticultural 
Society’s annual three-day meeting 
in Kingston, N.Y., will take place 
in the Armory, January 28-30, and 
it, too, will include a Trade Show 
with 70 exhibitors. The Kingston 
program, which will include some 
of the presentations made before¬ 
hand at Rochester as well as addi¬ 
tional topics, has been specifically 
designed for apple growers. A fea¬ 
tured speaker will be Willard 
Hertz, vice president of Ford Foun¬ 
dation, who will discuss “Food 
Needs of Other Countries and What 
the Ford Foundation Is Doing about 
It.” 


The Kingston program will in¬ 
clude discussions on Results and 
Costs of 10 Spray Programs, Grow¬ 
ers Experience with Cost-Cutting 
Programs, Prevention of Frost 
Damage, What National Apple In¬ 
stitute Is Doing, What Washington 
State Is Doing To Promote Apples 
in Our Area, Root Stocks and Spur 
Types, Controlled - Atmosphere 
Storage, Weed Control, Results of 
Soil and Leaf Analysis, New Hud¬ 
son Valley Research Laboratory, as 
well as a number of topics from the 
Rochester program. 

Complete programs of the Roch¬ 
ester and Kingston meetings may 
be obtained by writing to Thomas 
E. LaMont, Secretary, New York 
State Horticultural Society, Albion, 
N.Y., and specifying which meeting 
schedule is desired. 


Grape Co-op Reports 
Sales Up $5.9 Million 

Net sales of Welch Grape Juice 
Company Inc. reached a record high 
of $55,434,625 in fiscal year which 
ended August 31, 1963. 

An increase in sales of $5,949,393 
—12 per cent—over 1962 was re¬ 
ported by D. M. Moorhead, presi¬ 
dent of National Grape Co-opera¬ 
tive Association, in the consolidated 
year-end report for 1963 issued by 
Welch and National. Sales of prac¬ 
tically all Welch products contrib¬ 
uted to the record result, the great¬ 
est improvement being in the sales 
of frozen grape juice concentrate 
and grape spreads. 

The 1963 sales result produced 
high returns for the 2,700 coopera¬ 
tive members who deliver their 
Concord grape crops to Welch 
plants in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Arkansas and Washing¬ 
ton. Total Eastern Pool returns in 
cash and allocation certificates av¬ 
eraged $157.82 a ton for the 1961 
grape crop deliveries. Western Pool 
returns in cash and allocation cer¬ 
tificates averaged $116.70 a ton on 
the 1961 crop. On 1962 grape crop 
deliveries, total distributions to 
date in cash and certificates now 
average $127.38 a ton in the Eastern 
Pool, $94.97 a ton in the Western 
Pool. Additional advances will be 
made on the 1962 crop as Welch’s 
sales during fiscal 1964 permit, 
Moorhead said. Final accounting on 
the 1962 crop will be made after 
fiscal year 1964 has ended. 

New warehouses have been built 
at the Lawton, Mich., and North 
East, Pa., plants. Grape handling 
facilities were improved at the 
Westfield and Brocton, N. Y., 
Grandview, Wash., and Lawton 
plants. 

In reviewing the 1963 grape har¬ 
vest season, Moorhead said crop 
conditions were excellent in some 
areas and poor in others. Many Na¬ 
tional members in Michigan, Ar¬ 
kansas and Missouri were affected 
by spring freezes which reduced 
the grape crop by about one-half, 
he said. Ohio grapes were severely 
damaged, while in Pennsylvania 
and New York the yield ranged 
from excellent to poor. The crop in 
Washington was larger than normal. 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exhange, 
W. Springfield, Mass., recently pur¬ 
chased the outstanding stock of 
Adams County Fruit Packing and 
Distributing Co. in Biglerville, Pa. 
Operations of the company will be 
continued as a unit of Eastern 
States’ area services. 
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1964 Pennsylvania Farm Show Floor Plan 
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WEST ENTRANCE 


MAIN ENTRANCE 


EAST ENTRANCE 


MAIN EXHIBITION BUILDING 


Exhibitor Booth No. 

Albers Milling . 730-31 

S. L. Allen & Co . 390-91 

Allied Mills . 449-51 

Allis-Chalmers . 146-61, 172-87 

American Breeders Service . 749 

Anchor Serum Co . 576 

Babson Brothers Co . 414-16 

Badger Northland Inc . 690-93 

Beachley-Hardy Seed Co . 534 

Beacon Feeds . 457-58 

John Bean Division . 314-21 

Berg Equipment Corp . 751 -53 

Bolens Products Division . 710 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries . . . .579-80 

Bridgeport Implement Works . .298-99 

Bril lion Iron Works . 366-68 

Bristol Kow Mats . 610 

Carbola Chemical Co . 528 

J. I. Case Co . 11-15, 53-62 

Central Chemical Corp . 573-74 

Chore Boy Mfg. Co . 471-72 

Clay Equipment Corp . 363-65 

Conaway-McCulloch . 638-39 

Cornell Manufacturing Co . 481-83 

Craine, Inc . 26-28, 28A 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 733 

Curtiss Breeding Service .445 

The d-Con Co .541 

John Deere . 222-49 

DeKalb Agricultural Assn. . . .586-89 

DeLaval Separator Co . 489-500 


Doebler's Pennsylvania Hybrids ..513 

Eastern States Farmers' Exchange. . . . 

502-4 

Esco Cabinet Co . 396-99 

302-4 


List of Farm Exhibitors 


Exhibitor Booth No. 

Farmway Company . 651-52 

Fickes Silo Co . 24-25 

Fox Company . 459-60 

Frick Company . . . .35-40, 1634, 1641 
Friend Mfg. Corp . 392-93 

Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co . 486-87 

Girton Mfg. Co . 464-70 

Grange Silo . 19-21 

Grove Mfg. Co . 406-7 

Hales & Hunter Co . 462-63 

Hamilton Equipment . .258-61, 266-69 

Hardie Sprayers . 310-11 

Hespenheide & Thompson Inc. .754-55 
Hinman Milking Machine Co. . . .734 

A. H. Hoffman Sueds . 595-99 

Hoffman Seed & Grain Co . 729 

Homelite Division . 448 

Hubbard Farms . 505-6 

Hume Products Corp . 478, 16479 


Exhibitor Booth No. 

Massey-Ferguson.6-10, 143-45, 

143A-65A, 162-71, 188-93 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. .511-12 

Meyer Mfg. Co.330-31 

Milfred Co.568 

Minneapolis-Moline Co.28-33, 

’634, 1641, 42-47, 519-20 

Mojonnier Bros. Co.542-43 

Morton Salt Co.720 

M. & W. Gear Co.507-8 

F. E. Myers & Bros. Co. . 250-53, 274-77 

Nasco Inc.756-57 

Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co.712 

New Holland Machine Co. ..326-27 
New Idea Farm Equipment Co. 

48-52, 63-67 

N. Y. Certified Seed Growers ..566 


Oliver Corp.194-221 

Ontario Corp.305-7 


International Harvester Co. ..88-135 

International Salt Co . 699-700 

International Stock Food Corp. .509 

James Mfg. Co . 294-97, 309 

Keen Mfg. Co . 746-47 

Kelly Bros. Nurseries . 558 

Knipmeyer, Inc . 293, 293A 

Kraft Foods . 456 

Lely Agricultural Machinery ..322-23 

Limestone Products Corp . 718-19 

Lockwood Graders . 649-50 

Lundell Mfg. Co . P7-9 

C. A. McDade Co . 361-62, 369-70 

Marietta Silos . 16289, 289A-B 

Martin Steel Products . .282-84, 16285 


Papec Machine Co . 262-65 

Patz Company . P9A-10 

Pa. Assn, of Artificicl Breeding 

Co-ops . Dairy C. Barn 

Pa. Ayrshire Breeders Assn . 

Dairy C. Barn 
Pa. Co-op. Potato Growers . . .665-66 
Pa. Co-op. Swine Breeders Assn. . . 

Hog Barn 

Pa. Crop Improvement Assn . 291 

Pa. Farm Bureau . . . .374-77, 386-89 

Pa. Farmers' Assn . 510 

Pa. Guernsey Breeders Assn. .442-43 

Pa. Hereford Breeders Assn . 

Beef C. Barn 

Pa. Holstein Assn . Dairy C. Barn 

Pa. Jersey Cattle Club . . Dairy C. Barn 
Pa. Landrace Breeders ....Hog Barn 

Pa. Polled Hereford Assn . 

Beef C. Barn 


Exhibitor Booth No. 

Pa. State Grange .602-3 

Perfection Steel Body .408-13, 417-19 

Pfister Assoc. Growers .525-26 

Pikes Peak Nurseri-s .590 

Pioneer Corn Co.569-71 

Portland Cement Assn.446 

Quaker Oats .452-53, 453A 

Ralston Purina Co.739-40 

Rayner Brothers.537-38 

Remington Arms Co.455P 

Rilco Laminated Products .736 

Rite-Way Dairy Equip. Corp. . .577-78 

P. L. Rohrer & Bros.535-36 

The Rural New Yorker .447 

Rust-Oleum .562 

Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories .728 

Shenango Steel 3 ildings ....705-6 


Smoker Farm Elevators 141-42, 142A-E 
Snavely Silo Sales . .286, 288 16289 

Standard Equipment Inc.P28-31 

Starline Inc.394-95, 400-1 

Emil Steinhorst & Sons .653-54 

Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries . . . .527 

Technical Industries Inc.696 

Terre Hill Silo Co.280-81 

Unadilla Silo Co.278-79 

Universal Milking Machine Div. 517-18 
U. S. Steel Corp.P6-6A 

VanDale Farm Machines.312-13 


Wirthmore Feeds Inc . 750, 750A 

A. R. Wood Mfg. Co . 741-44 

J. S. Woodhouse Co . 378-85 

Wayne R. Wyant . 1-5, 643-46 


Farm Systems, Inc. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

in this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 

February Issue 
Closes January 13 
March Issue 
Closes February 10 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
AM. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36. New York 


_HELP WANTED 

LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
ond bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
otter 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 

WANTED HOUSEKEEPER For man 

41, with two children. Please write 
Box 6502 Rural New Yorker. 
WANTED—Man for farm work. 

Good opportunity for right man. 
Fully mechanized farm. Must fur¬ 
nish references. Lloyd Eldred, Sr. 
Honesdale, Penna. Star Route. Tel.: 

Galilee 122R3. _ 

MALE AND FEMALE Attendants Sal¬ 
ary $3580-$4465 per year plus 
longevity increments. Annual salary 
increases. Less maintenance (board 
room and laundry $9.79 per week), 
five day, eight hour work week. An¬ 
nual vacation with pay. Paid sick 
leave. Life, accident and health in¬ 
surance and social security available. 
Recreation: Bowling, tennis, swim¬ 
ming. Opportunities for advance¬ 
ment with eventual retirement pen¬ 
sion. For information write Director, 
Wassaic State School, Wassaic, New 

York.__ 

$25.00 OR MORE in a day for part 
or full time route work. Large re¬ 
peat orders. Man or woman. Write 
McNess, Dept. 30F, Box 371, Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. 

WANTED: COUPLE, Man handy with 

tools, to take charge of 167 acre 
grain farm in rich Pennsylvania 
Dutch country. Large modern apart¬ 
ment rooms with utilities supplied. 
Hinton, R.D.#2, Fleetwood, Pa. Tel. 
215-944-7558. 


CHAUFFEUR-PERSONAL ASSISTANT 

TO EXECUTIVE 

Single preferred. Should be free for occa¬ 
sional weekends away from city. Good com¬ 
pensation, for trustworthy man. Reply fully, 
frst letter. Box *7010 Rural New Yorker. 


HERDSMAN—WORKING MANAGER. 

Registered Holstein herd. Must 
know farming and repairing of ma¬ 
chinery. Take full charge. Allen¬ 
town, Pennsylvania area. Good sal¬ 
ary, nice home, etc. Give full 
particulars of experience, salary 
expected, etc. P.O. Box 4766, Phila¬ 
delphia 34, Pennsylvania. 

NEAT RETIRED MAN 69 years, kind, 
good habits seeks pleasant per¬ 
manent homemaker. New York State. 
Box 7002 Rural New Yorker. 

MAN, WOMAN or Couple help on 
farm, housekeeping. Can have 
children. Good home. Ralph More¬ 
land, Commack, New York. 
HERDSMAN for TOO cow loosehous¬ 
ing system with herringbone parlor. 
Good salary plus house including 
electricity and water. Would prefer 
o young married man. References 
desired. Contact John M. Davis, Davis 
farms. Sterling Junction, Massachu¬ 
setts or call 112-617-422-6097. 


HOUSEKEEPER ON FARM. Single 

man alone. Box 7004 Rural New 
Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED WOMAN to care for 

two school children. Ironing, light 
housework—live in—own room. Ref¬ 
erences. Mrs. Galvani, 79 Ackerly 
Lane, Lake Ronkonkoma, New York. 
WANTED—MAN TO^BUY Small 

Share and operate new, already 
profitable poultry operation. Resi¬ 
dence furnished. Salary. Send back¬ 
ground, net worth, references. Box 
7007 Rur al New Yorker. 

SINGLE WOMAN in twenties, good 
telephone voice, who understands 
operation of poultry farm, organic 
gardening, and merchandising prod¬ 
ucts from same. Opportunity share 
business. A challenge for a person 
who has real ability. Send full in¬ 
formation on background. Write P.O. 
Box 190, Toms River, New Jersey. 
EXPERIENCED MILKER needed for 
200-cow high producing regis¬ 
tered Jersey herd. Modern equipment 
and milking facilities. Must be mar¬ 
ried and sober. Headspring Farm, 
Newberry , South Carolina. 

GOOD COW MAN WANTED for herd 
of Registered Holsteins, 50 milk¬ 
ing. Eastern New York. Will pay the 
best wages in state plus excellent 
house and all benefits for a quali¬ 
fied and conscientious man. Write 
full details including references, 
health, age, family, etc., to Box 7014 
Rural New Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED GARDENER, Handy- 
man, wife part time houseworker. 
Separate apartment. Must have own 
furniture. Life time opportunity, pri¬ 
vate estate, other help. No children. 
Call collect Lyric 1-7562 or write: 
Garson Reiner, East Sunnyside Lane, 
Irvington-On-Hudson, New York. 

WANTED HOUSEKEEPER for elderly 

gentleman in Maine. Very nice 
Christian home. Only 1 )/ 2 miles from 
town on good road. Box 7017 Rural 
New Yorker._ 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

HOUSEKEEPER, companion to in¬ 
valid or elderly person. Drives. Box 
7000 Rural New Yorker. 

NEAT SINGLE MAN, 47, non-smoker 

or drinker, wishes live-in position 
in institution, riding academy, ken¬ 
nels or? Carl Nowatska, 3541 Bald¬ 
win Ave., El Monte, California. 

SINGLE DAIRYMAN available, plant 

or barn work. Box 7003 Rural New 
Yorker. 


SINGLE MAN 46 white, seeks per¬ 
manent home. Companion to any¬ 
one. Do anything within reason, small 
farm preferred, or whatever you 
have to offer. Don't have car, ex¬ 
perienced driver. Travel. Good worker. 
Box 7005 Rural New Yorker. 

WIDOW, sixty, wishes position as 

'housekeeper for one person in small 
home. New Jersey preferred. Box 
7006 Rural New Yorker. 

MARRIED MAN sixty years old, good 

health, wants employment as gar¬ 
dener, caretaker or houseman, in 
spring, eighteen years head farmer 
on large estate. Presently twelve 
years gardener caretaker. Good gen¬ 
eral knowledge of lighting, heating, 
building maintenance, also machin¬ 
ery. Does not use tobacco or alco¬ 
holic beverages, references. Box 7011 
Rural New Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED MAN 

In farm machinery field for 15 
years seeks position as terri¬ 
torial sales manager in North¬ 
east; moderate travel expected. 
Excellent references. Write Box 
7009 Rural New Yorker. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 


MAKE $280.00 getting just 10 grow¬ 
ers to try Campbell's Gro-Green 
fertilizer supplement. These ten 
demonstrators will obtain ten more. 
Free kit. No delivery, no investment. 
Sample. Campbell Company, Ro¬ 
chelle 65, Illinois. 

SENSATIONAL New longer-burning 

Light Bulb. Amazing Free Replace¬ 
ment Guarantee—never again buy 
light bulbs. No competition. Multi¬ 
million dollar market yours alone. 
Make small fortune even spare time. 
Incredibly quick sales. Free sales kit. 
Merlite (Bulb Div.), 114 E. 32nd, 
Dept. C-74R, New York 16, N.Y. 

AGENTS WANTED - 

SELL GREETING CARDS—Make extra 

money. All Occasion assortments, 
Easter, Valentines, Stationery, Gifts, 
Toys, Jewelry. Experience unneces¬ 
sary. Salable Samples on approval. 
Free Catalog, Bonus Plan. Write 
Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. 
RN-12, New York, N.Y. 

SEEKING NEW PRODUCTS? Get my 

outfit 47 money-making special¬ 
ties. Latest conveniences for home, 
car. Send no money. Just your name. 
Kristee, 156, Akron, Ohio. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

WE are suppliers for Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2, N.Y, Phone GR 3-8168-9, 

FARMS FOR SALE 

200 ACRES level fenced improved 

modern farm $42,500; 450 Acres, 
good land and buildings $57,500; 750 
similar $130,000. Many other farms, 
homes, business. Cardwell, New Flor¬ 
ence, Missouri. 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS — Finger Lakes Area — All 
types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York. 
RETAIL, fruit business at orchard— 
Sixteen acres apples, four acres 
peaches, 135 total. $15,000 gross in¬ 
come. On Macadam Road thirty min¬ 
utes from Scranton and Wilkes Barre. 
Complete equipment, good build¬ 
ings, two modern homes, oil heat, 
reasonably priced. Hunter Orchards, 
Falls, Pennsylvania. Wyoming County. 

TERRIFIC MONEY MAKER. Large 

518-acre New York dairy farm 
complete with 100 Holstein cows, 
23 heifers, 12 calves, 4 tractors, plus 
crawler, full line machinery, 2 bulk 
milk tanks, complete saw mill, crops! 
Owner reports $45,000 annual in¬ 
come from milk, lumber sales and 
sugar bush. Two sets buildings. See 
Pictures in catalog. 8-room house, 
bath, 9-room house, bath. Two large 
barns, each equipped to ship milk, 
106 new stanchions, silo, large sap 
house with evaporator, other build¬ 
ings. In famous Mohawk Valley, 6 
miles town. About 300 acres tillable, 
30 alfalfa, 150 pasture, 138 wooded, 
creeks, springs and ponds, barb wire. 
Few like this on today's market— 
$92,000 complete, less than one- 
third down. Free. New illustrated 
Spring Catalog! All types real estate 
coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 
501-NY Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. YUkon 6-1547, 

FINGER LAKES AREA, 315 acre mod¬ 
ern dairy farm, will handle 80 
milkers. 3 homes. Immediate posses¬ 
sion, terms. Several more listed, all 
size and price range. Joe Lyon, 
Broker, Phelps, New York. 

9 ACRES level Woodland with small 

stream. Excellent Hunting and 
Fishing Area. Forest City, Penna. 
Edward Ingalls, 6 Whritenour Ter¬ 
race, Sloatsburg, New York. 

SUGARLOAF AND SADDLEBACK 

Mountain ski areas in Maine are 
within easy reach of farm with ex¬ 
tensive buildings easily equipped for 
tourist trade. Will sell on terms. 
Krahmer, McCormack Road, Slinger- 
lands, New York. 

FARMS, RETIREMENT HOMES, five 

Acre Camp sites. Terms. Catskill 
Region. 130 miles from N.Y.C. E. W. 
Herrick, Margaretville, New York. 


CATALOG FREE. Our obligation to 

property seekers includes giving 
complete, accurate descriptions. Our 
catalog describes several hundred 
listings, all kinds and prices, in many 
areas of upstate New York and New 
England. Four Effs, Box 264RNY, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

MARYLAND and PENNSYLVANIA 

Farms and Homes all sizes and 
types. J. S. Clagett Real Estate, Har¬ 
ney Road, Taneytown, Maryland. 
Phone: Code 301 756-6519. 


FREE Spring Catalog! Bargains and 

Photos Galore! Coast-to-Coast! 
Safe Buy Real Estate Agency, 7 1 2-NY 
West Third, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 


IN CENTRAL FLORIDA, beautiful 20 

acre tract of good pasture land, 
fenced and cross fenced, on two 
paved roads, in the rolling east end 
of Pasco County, Florida. Very com¬ 
fortable two bedroom home, large 
garage and work shop with extra full 
bath, beautifully landscaped. All for 
$26,500 with good terms available. 
Call or write for further information. 
Del French Realty, Zephyrhills, Flor¬ 
ida. 


RETIRE NORTHERN Florida, Mild 

winters. Rolling country. Two bed¬ 
room home. acre near highway 
231. Particulars. Photos if interested. 
J. O'Hare, Fountain, Florida. 

FOR SALE: EIGHTEEN ROOM Apart¬ 
ment House. Three New Baths, 
Electricity, Gas, City Water, Fur¬ 
nished. Four Blocks to Bank, Post 
Office, Stores. $10,750. Retirement 
Homes $4,000. Russell S. Depew, 
Owner, 203—10th Street, Zephyrhills, 
Florida 33599. 


MODERN DUPLEX HOME: Quite 

completely furnished; Citrus Fruit 
Trees; large lot on paved street. Ex¬ 
cellent neighborhood. Four blocks to 
bank, post office, stores. Immediate 
possession. Sacrifice Price $6,250. 
C. A. Hough, 202 10th St., Zephyr¬ 
hills, Florida. 

LAKE COMO, FLORIDA (Bass Fish^ 

ing Country). Forced to sell due 
to death in Family. Off Route 
17, 5 mi. North of Crescent City. 
41/2 Acres. Furnished home—Lv.Rm./ 
Din.Rm. Combination, Kitchen, 1 Bed¬ 
room, Bath, Large Sleeping porch. 
Separate garage and workshop. Elec¬ 
tric appliances, incl. Air-conditioner. 
Cement block construction. Approx. 
1/3 of property cleared and land¬ 
scaped. Contact: Mrs. M. F. Reese, 
Jr., 807 "E" St., Sparrows Point, 
Maryland 21219. 

INVEST IN FLORIDA. 5 acres good 

high dry land: $50 down, $20 
monthly. Total price $1495. No in¬ 
terest, owner—W. H. Mott, 7101-13 
Street N, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA retire- 

ment area, near large lakes, mod¬ 
ern new 6 room house, 4 acres, State 
Rood, 700 ft. frontage—$12,900, or 
trade New London, Connecticut area, 
or within 100 miles New York City. 
Picture and details. Box 7016 Rural 
New Yorker. 


FOR RENT 


FOR RENT 4 or 5 ROOMS, bath, in 

new house, 5 miles Warwick. Could 
make boy's dormitory on 2nd floor. 
Paul Boughton, 1 )/ 2 Dolson Avenue, 
Middletown, New York. 

FARMS W ANTED 

WANTED Farm and House $2,000 to 

$3,000 cash. Bell, 492 Race Street, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

WANTED—An operating dairy farm 

within 75-100 miles New York 
City. Approximately 200 acres; Price 
range to $35,000. Send complete de¬ 
tails to Box 7001 Rural New Yorker. 

OVER 20 ACRES. Within 100 miles 

of New York City Market. Rolling 
grassland preferred for dairy goats. 
Box 7015 Rural New Yorker. 

COUNTRY B0ARD~ 

ELDERLY BOARDERS nice country 

home. Good food. Pleasant sur¬ 
roundings. Ninety-five dollars a 
month. Mrs. Charles Reside, Star 
Route, Downsville, New York. 

NICE ROOM and Board Elderly peo¬ 
ple. Heated rooms, private rooms. 
Mrs. Lee Lentz, 410 Euclid Avenue, 
Leesburg, Florida. 

SENIOR CITIZEN do you want a nice 

home? Fine food, hotel service, 
reasonable. Write plain London Hill 
Hotel, Jackson, New Jersey 08527, 
near Lakewood—Lakehurst. 

“BABY CHICKS - 

BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75 — 100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $5.75, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $8.95. Free Catalog. 
National Chicks, Pennsauken, New 
Jersey. 

FREE! 10 chicks with every 100. 

No extra cost. Sensational values! 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Minorcas, 30 breeds. Low as $8.95—• 
100. Ducklings, Turkeys, Started 
Chicks. Free Catalog. Mt. Healthy 
Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


If you have been finding it dif¬ 
ficult to stretch the family 
budget to cover all your ex¬ 
penses—if you have been 
forced to give up things you 
need—if you are retired and 
wish to add to your present 
income—why not do as many 
others in similar circumstances 
have done? 

Men and women of all ages 
—have found this pleasant 
work serving as a subscription 
representative for THE RURAL 
YORKER, quite profitable. 


Operate from your home— 
Earnings depend on how much 
time and effort you devote to 
the job. Some of our sales 
people earn as much as $150 
per week. Car needed. 

Send for complete information 
of our money-making sub¬ 
scription plan today. 

Write RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 
West 43rd Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Circulation Manager. 


HI-PRODUCT ION layers. White Leg¬ 
horn pullets $26 per 100. Harco 
Red pullets and Buff sex link pullets 
$25—100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
broiler cross $11. 100% guaranteed. 
Free catalog. Noll Farms, Sheridan, 
Pennsylvania. 

RARE BREEDS — Beautiful Catalog 

Free, large natural color pictures. 
Over 67 varieties Fancy Ornamentals 
and Oldtime Favorites. Everything 
from Giants to Bantams. Chicks, Eggs, 
Stock. Murray McMurray Hatchery, 
Box B93, We bster City, Io wa. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS: Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, New Hamp¬ 
shire Reds, White Leghorns, Heavy 
Assorted. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Com pany, Milesburg 6, Pennsylvania. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, White, 

Black shouldered varieties: 1963 
hatched $30.00 pair; 1962—$45.00 
pair; 1961 —$60.00 pair. A. H. 
Chambers, Maple Lane Farm, Kings¬ 
ton, New York. 

POULTRY 

PEAFOWL, DUCKS, GEESE, Chickens, 

45 Varieties Pigeons. Free Catalog. 
Hass Poultry Farm, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

MALLARDS — $4.00 Pair. White 

Crested—3 hens, 1 drake, $12.00. 
Heavy Toulouse Geese. Heavy Cor¬ 
nish Chickens, Trio $12.00. Hendrick¬ 
son Farm, Cobleskill, New York. 

SWA NS, GEESE, DUCKS, Peacocks, 

Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Guinea Pigs, Rabbits. Stefani, 7 
Myrtle Street, East Norwalk, Con¬ 
necticut. 

PIGEONS 

FANCY PIGEONS, Wild Geese. Prices 

free. Ira Jones, 1116 Harman Ave¬ 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 

HOMERS—racing type, $4.00 pair. 

Oscar Hendrickson, Cobleskill, New 
York. 


FIFTY VARIETIES of Pigeons and 

Bantams. Dewell Wise, 806 30th 
St., Bettendorf, Iowa, Phone 355- 
2875.__ 

PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

SENSATIONAL APPLE DISCOVER¬ 
IES—Exclusive patented Starkspur 
Golden Delicious and famous Stark- 
rimson! New spur-type trees bear 
years earlier. Also Dwarf Trees for 
giant-size Apples, Peaches, Pears 
for backyard and orchards. Stark- 
Burbank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs Color-Photo Cataloa Free 
Stark Bros's, Dept. 30514 Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

RAYNER BROS. Free 1964 Straw- 

berry Book. Learn how to grow 
bigger, delicious berries for table, 
freezing or market from a leading 
producer of strawberry plants for 38 
years. Rayner's book describes 29 
proven, virus-free varieties. Illus¬ 
trates best for your area. Gives full 
instructions for planting and culture 
in simple terms. All plants certified 
and fully guaranteed; federal, state 
inspected. Lists blueberries, rasp¬ 
berries, grapes, asparagus, rhubarb, 
fruit, nut trees, evergreens, orna¬ 
mentals. Profit more from larger 
yields of better quality berries at 
direct-from-the-grower prices. Write 
for free copy of our 1964 Strawberry 
Book now. Rayner Bros., Inc., Dept. 
17, Salisbury, Md., 21801. 

1,000 NURSERY ITEMS — Fruit 

Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Trees, 
Seedlings; Tree and Evergreen Seeds, 
Plastic Pots, Supplies. Catalog. Mel- 
linger's. North Lima 43, Ohio. 

HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS. Free 

Color Catalog also lists Cabbage, 
Hybrid Onion, Sweet Pepper, Hot 
Pepper, Hybrid Eggplant, Lettuce, 
Broccoli, Cauliflower. Fully guaran¬ 
teed. Write today. Piedmont Plant 
Company, Dept. 315, Albany, Georgia. 

LIKE SWEET ONIONS? Blue Ribbon 

Assortment 500 Sweet Onion Plants 
$2.50 postpaid fresh from Texas 
Onion Plant Company, "Home of The 
Sweet Onion", Farmersville, Texas. 


FREE STRAWBERRY CATALOG 

From W. F. ALLEN CO.—The Country’s 
Largest Specialists 

We rrow nothing but strawberries ... all 
types ... all varieties. Our colorful new 
catalog for 1964 lists all the finest varieties. 
Midway, Earlidawn, Surecrop, Redqlow from 
U.S.D.A. Vesper and Jerseybelle from New 
Jersey and many others. It offers the viru9 
free plants necessary for the biggest crops 
of the best berries. Tells how to grow them 
for best results for home consumption or 
for sale. 

Strawberries are easy to grow, easy to care 
for. They’re ideal income producers, too. 
I /10 of an acre yields 650 to 900 quarts. 

BUY DIRECT From W. F. ALLEN CO. 
For 78 Years the Country’s Leading 
Strawberry Plant Specialists. 

Write for Your Catalog Today—It's Free 

W. F. Allen Co., 72 Yew St.. 
Salisbury, Md. 


CHRISTMAS TREE Seedlings—Grow 

our seedlings into Christmas trees. 
Windbreaks and Ornamentals, in a 
few years. Scotch pine, Norway 
spruce. Blue Spruce and Douglas Fir. 
$7 to $30 per 1000. Write for pr ice 
list. Weston's Nursery, Fallen Tim¬ 
ber, Pennsylvania. 
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DEALERS MART 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

BARN CLEANERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts^_ 

NEW HYDRAULIC MANURE LOAD- 

ERS Allis $229.00 complete, other 
models $249.00. 3000# breakaway 
lift. Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota. 

FOR SALE—Used farm pick-up truck 

tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Phone Portersville 2421 or 
2431. 


RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 

low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co , Honeoye Falls, New 
York. 


Handy TORCH 

has 99 uses, 

SPLITS GIANT POCKS, DESTROYS 



tree stumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con¬ 
crete. 800,000 enthused 
users. Weighs 20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine, N Y2, Quakertown, Pa. 


TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses — grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks—half tracks, 
more than thirtv new—used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford— 
Ferguson—Oliver—J. Deere—Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent- 
ols—leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva, Ohio. 

NEW AND USED tractor and Crawler 

parts, used Grader parts, NEW Re¬ 
placement final drive and undercar¬ 
riage parts for Oliver Cletracs. Free 
1 963 catalog. Acme Tractor Parts 
ComDany Lincoln, Nebraska. 

TIRE CHAINS tor Form Tractors— 

Trucks — Graders. Heavy duty — 
low prices—prompt shipment—Write 
for complete Tire Chain Catalogue 
to Southern Parts Corp., 1268 N. 7th, 
Memphis Tennessee 

10-TON TRUCK HOIST $199 99— 

$50 down Can use agents Dunbar 
Manufacturing. Chaska 20, Minne¬ 
sota 


6HP GARDEN ROTARY Tiller and 

tractor combination, $139 Spe¬ 
cial! 40" rotary snow thrower sickle- 
bar or 32" rotary mower attach¬ 
ments available. Universal Mfg Co., 
324 West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, 
Inriiona. 

Barn Equipment, Chain and Cable 

Barn Cleaners Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders. Free literature. Acorn 
Eauipment Co., Dept. NY, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS Roto 

Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 
Ohio. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT — Comfortmas- 

ter Stalls, Free Stalls, Pen Work, 
Barn Cleaners, Silo Unloaders; Bulk 
Milk Coolers, new and used; com¬ 
plete line of equipment for milk 
lugging operation. Write or call 717- 
458-2211, Girton Manufacturing 
Company, Millville, Pennsylvania. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING 
Saves time and Hard Work 
Feed mechanically with the 

SILO-MATIC UNLOADER 

Scru-Feed’r Bunk Conveyor, and Pro- 
Met’r concentrate dispenser. Proven 
equipment. guaranteed Free pictures and 
plans. Dealer inquiries invited. Write 

VAN DUSEN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. Y, Wayzata, Minnesota 


SAVE BABY PIGS! Electric heat 

brooding—prefabricated pads em¬ 
bedded in concrete. Buy direct at 
lower prices. Free sample. Raehco- 
RN, Box 488, Centerville, Iowa. 


WANTED — H. S. HUBER Tractor 

on steel or steel wheels for same. 
Ezra Kanagy, Belleville, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


FARM BOLTS & NUTS, surplus, wash¬ 
ers, screws, for every day use. 1 00 
lbs. $21.95 FOB. Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. Send check to Milton Acker¬ 
man Supply Company, 1904 2nd 
Street North, Minneapolis 1 1, Minne¬ 
sota. 


Trouble-free mechanized feeding 
starts with a 

VanDale 

DOUBLE AUGER SILO UNLOADER 

America’s pioneer silo unloader. first in 
oualitv features to assure higher capacity 
feeding and dependable operation regard¬ 
less of temperatures and silage condition 
Two models for every size silo. Send for 
free brochure. VanDale. Inc.. Wayzata. IVlinn. 
■’••■ain innniries invited » 

COW MATS—Vi < nch thick—widths 

from 3 to 5 feet—any length. Dis¬ 
count on rolls. 95# per square foot 
plus freight. Compare Howard Voe- 
geli, Monticello, Wisconsin. 

BARBED WIRE—4 point. UV 2 ga. 

galv. 80 rod reels—special sale— 
$5.95 F.O.B. Millhurst Mills, P.O. Box 
551, Freehold, New Jersey. Phone 
Area 201-462-2000. 

BLADES—CURVED 24" by 78"—1/ 4 " 
plate — $30.00 — build your own 
snow plow. Rear 3 point hitch heavy 
duty blades—$95.00. Rotary cutters, 
all sizes—both pull type and three 
point hitch. 15 dozer crawlers—4 
winch and dozer crawlers. Good se¬ 
lection of 75 used balers, 40 good 
PTO and traction driven spreaders— 
$50.00 and up. 100 wheel tractors— 
all makes, sizes and models — 25 
acres of equipment. Dismantling 5 
acres of equipment for parts. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, New York. 
DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25#. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

FOR SALE—Minneapolis Moline self 

propelled picker sheller with extra 
husking bed, extra good condition. 
Telephone: Kerhonkson, New York 
2211 or 914-687-2511. 

SAWDUST BLOWERS 100 H.P. Buda 

with clutch 4C belt drive to 30" 
blower with rubber hose. Mounted on 
1948 1 V 2 ton Ford V -8 with 12' rack 
body. Tel: EV 4-3551. Roy Blank, 
Dedham Street, Wrentham, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

REBUILT and New Grain Moisture 

Testers. $69.50 and up. Belco, Bell- 
wood, Nebr. 68624. 

FOR SALE—110 Gallon Girton Bulk 

Tank. Daniel Hoover, Leola, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

USED BULK FARM Pick Ups from 600 

to 3200. W. G. Hayden Company, 
Box 334, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — Potato and Snow 

Scooo combinations Mattituck 
Iron Works, Box 567, Mattituck, Long 
Island, New York. 

SAW CHAINS - 

GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95 Armstrong's, 
Sault Ste. Marie^ Michigan^ 

FACTORY^PRICES! Brand new, first 

quality fully guaranteed Sow 
Chain in .404", i/ 2 ", or 7/16" pitch. 
Chain for bar of any saw with cut¬ 
ting length 12 " to 16" only $10 00 : 
17" to 20" $12.00; 21" to 24" 
$14 00. Postpaid. When ordering 
give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order 
now to Zip-Penn, Inc,, Box 179D, 
Erie 6 , Pennsylvania. Write for sav¬ 
ings on bars, sprockets, saw acces¬ 
sories. 


SAVE on chains all Make Saws. 

C. Loomis, Bainbridge, New York. 

C UPPER BLADES 

CLIPPER BLADES sharpened S.90 

per pair. Clippers repaired. Earl- 
ville Clipper Service, Earlville, New 
York. 


CATTLE CLIPPER BLADES sharp¬ 
ened. All work guaranteed. $1.00 
per set, ppd. Quick service. Chiavetta 
Bros., Inc., Wellsville, New York. 

TIRES 


Truck • Farm • Car 
USED TIRES—EXCEL. #1 

650x16 6 ply $ 8.50 

700x16 6 ply 10.00 

750x16 8 ply 12.00 

900x16 8 ply 15.00 

750x20 8 ply 15.00 

825x20 10 ply 17.50 
900x20 10 ply 20.00 
1000x20 12 ply 25.00 
Farm Tire Specialisf—Airplane Con¬ 
version. New Truck—Tractor Tires Also 
Available. Write for complete list. 
Send check or money order. Sorry 
no C.O.D.'s. 

GANS TIRE, 1003 Broadway, 
Chelsea. Mass. Tel: 889 2035 
Area Code 617 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 

NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21# with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing lOcc 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—infuse lOcc of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
1 OOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2 25 each. Order 12 for 
$25 00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R- 6 , 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pay 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment. ) 

SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT. 

(Procaine Penicillin 100,000 units. 
Dihydrostreptomycin 100 mg., 10% 
Sulfamerazine, Sulfathiazole Cobalt 
5 MG in sesame oil base disposable 
syringe). Dozen $4.50 prepaid. New 
improved formulation (same as 
above) plus Hydrocortisone $6 00 
doz. Withhold milk from treated 
quarter for 72 hours. Quantity sav¬ 
ings. Authorized Anchor Serum Deal¬ 
er. Free Catalogue. Kensington Vet¬ 
erinary and Poultry Supply, Kensing- 
*on, Connecticut. 

NEW-ENDO-BIOTIC FOR Mastitis 

contains maximum of four anti¬ 
biotics, two sulfas, plus Hydrocorti¬ 
sone Most complete ointment made. 
12-12cc syringes $6 50; 72-$36.00; 
lOOcc vial $3.25; 12-$36.00. Shipped 
pre-paid cash with order. Free Vet¬ 
erinary catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, 
Columbia South Carolina. 

M AST ITIS TREATMENT—each 12 cc 

tube contains penicillin G procaine, 
dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, neomy¬ 
cin sulfate, sulfanilamide, sulfathia¬ 
zole, hydrocortisone acetate. Warn¬ 
ing—milk taken from animals must 
not be used for food for 96 hours 
after last treatment. Disp. syringes— 
$4.75 dozen. Tubes—$4.50 dozen. 
Postpaid—check with order. Com¬ 
plete vet. line, ask for free price list. 
Vet-Med Supply Company, 29 Dean 
Avenue, Franklin, Massachusetts. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 



FARM SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS: Any material. 

Lowest prices. Free sample. Cata¬ 
log. SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York. Dept. R. 

NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather¬ 
proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-115.00; 100-$9.50; 50- 
$6.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti¬ 
cello, New York. 

NO TRESPASSING SIGNS. Samples 

prices. Cassel, 63 Cottage, Middle- 
town, New York. 

FURNACES AND BOILERS 


CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6 -R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

"government surplus 


GIGANTIC SURPLUS SALE Save 

half or more, government surplus 
power plants, hydraulic cylinders, air 
compressors, pumps, winches, water 
hose, telephones, surveyors transit- 
levels, wire, binoculars, electronics, 
tools, hundreds more. Example: elec¬ 
tric pump cost Gov't. $64, sale $8.96. 
Big illustrated catalog free. Surplus 
Center, 840 "O" St., Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska. 

JEEPS $64.50, airplanes $75.20, boats 

$6.18. Many others direct from 
U.S. Government. For complete "Di¬ 
rectory" and catalog send $ 1.00 to: 
Quality Surplus, Dept. NY1, Box 23, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

AUTOMOTIVE 


TRACTORS: Trade for Rambler and 

Rambler advantages at Phil Gar¬ 
diner, Mullica Hill, New Jersey. We 
trade farm, garden, or contractor 
tractors. 


CHEVROLETS: Big allowance and 

Rambler advantages are yours. 
Just buy from Phil Gardiner Rambler, 
RT. 322, Mullica Hill, New Jersey. 
Phone: GRidley 8-6291. 


"DON'T KILL YOURSELF under your 

car!" Make your own Safety Car 
Lift for less than $5.00—Satisfac¬ 
tion Guaranteed. Plans and Instruc¬ 
tions One Dollar ($1.00). Kommiller, 
Enterprise, Box 161, Springtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR SALE: NEW 1955 Pontiac steer^ 

ing wheels $1.50 postpaid. Mayo, 
R.D. #3, Lyons, New York. 


1963 MERCEDES 190 Diesel, all ex¬ 
tras, less than 1 5,000 miles, $3250. 
Can also supply units direct from 
factory at about $1000 per car sav¬ 
ing. Williamstown Irrigation Co., 
Williamstown, New York. Phone 
315-964-2214. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


GOOD, SOUND, USED TRACTOR 

Parts. Parts for all leading makes, 
and models at lowest prices. John 
Deere, Allis Chalmers, Case, Inter¬ 
national, Oliver, Massey-Harris, and 
others. Write to-day, and Save. Joe 
Goodman Tractor Wrecking & Parts, 
P.O. Box 748, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


GUNS 


FREE GUN CATALOG. New, 20-page 

catalog contains pictures, specifi¬ 
cations and prices of Marlin Guns for 
1964—35 different models of rifles 
and shotguns in all—at prices rang¬ 
ing from $17.95 to $126.95. This 
comprehensive catalog gives you all 
the information needed to select the 
best gun for anybody—young or 
old—novice or marksman—target- 
shooter or big game hunter. You'll 
also learn why America's finest 
marksmen and huntsmen agree— 
"you pay less—and get more from 
a Marlin." BONUS Copy of the Bill 
of Rights, guaranteeing Americans 
the right to keep and bear arms, 
printed on parchment paper and suit¬ 
able for framing included free with 
every catalog. Write Dept. 1105. 
The Marlin Firearms Company, New 
Haven 2, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


SHOTGUN or RIFLE—1 Gun Rack 

made of real pony shoes lined with 
leather $4.95 postpaid. Nassau & 
Suffolk Police Supplies, P.O. Box 521, 
Westbury, New York. 


RODENT CONTROL 


NEW TRI-BAN, kills rats and mice 

because of its exclusive formula¬ 
tion. Tri-Ban contains meat flavor 
and grain flavor with carry home 
nest nuggets for the extra kill. Com¬ 
plete line of Pfizer's animal health 
products. Send for price and liter¬ 
ature to: Vet-Med Supply Co., 29 
Dean Avenue, Franklin, Massachu¬ 
setts. 


TERRAMYCIN FOR MASTITIS $5.00 

(Box of 10 Tubes). Pen-FZ $6.75 
dz. (Syringes) Penicillin-Dihydro¬ 
streptomycin ointment $4.00 dz. 
(Syringes) Combiotic lOOcc's $2.00 
each. Postpaid. Prompt service. Paul 
& Company, Harvard, Massachusetts. 

FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 

20%-50% all drugs, vaccines, in¬ 
struments. Navets, Box 6305, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minnesota. 

DAIRYMEN, new apDroach to mas¬ 
titis. Bingman's P-17 mixes in 
feed. Control mastitis, improve herd, 
health, get maximum milk produc¬ 
tion. Write Bingman Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 

FARM BU'LD'NGS 


FARM BUILDINGS tor all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supolv Rome New York. 

STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings. Clear 

Span. Low Cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668 , Cobleskill, New York. 

BARN BARGAIN, 3 years old, lami¬ 
nated truss construction, 30' high, 
32' to 36' wide; 40 feet length $1800, 
60 ft. $2400, 100 ft. $3300. Box 
361, Sheffield, Massachusetts. 

PREFABS 


PREFABRICATED COTTAGES. 25 

floor plans to choose from A. 
Frames, Log Cabins, or Rustic. Buy 
direct from factory. Holiday Homes, 
Swanton, Vermont. 

SILOS 


51 LOS. Silo Unloaders, born cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 


SILOS—FACTORY Creosote Treated 

Wood. Maximum insulation against 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid 
resistance. Dependable lock dowelled 
wind resistant construction, immedi¬ 
ate delivery. Box RS-14, Unadilla 
Silo Company, Unadilla, New York. 


LIVESTOCK FEEDS 



For INFORMATION on 

PROTEIN BLOCKS 

AND 

MINERAL BLOCKS 

So* Your Local Food Doalor or Writo 

O.W. MEYER LABS, NAPOUKON, OHIO 



DEALERS WANTED 


Chain Saw and Power Mower 

FRANCHISE AVAILABLE 

to profit minded, aggressive deal¬ 
ers, in several choice areas. A full 
line, with full profit and complete 
protection. Write or contact: 

MONO MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 948 Coml. St. Sta. 
Springfield, Missouri 


DEALERS WANTED 

Besler Corp., a major manufacturer 
of agricultural sprayers, seeks new 
dealers. '64 sales are expected to 
be high due to a new diversified 
line of PTO sprayers for row crop, 
vineyards and trees, and because 
of other new equipment. A na¬ 
tional advertising campaign is pre¬ 
pared. 

T. E. Colvin, Pres., Besler Corp., 
OL2-0921, Oakland, Calif. or write: 
—4053 Harlan, Oakland 8, Calif. 


SOLO CHAIN SAW 
DEALERS WANTED 

3 Direct Drive Chain Saws and full 
Accessory line for 8 SOLO Distribu¬ 
tors in New York and New England. 
Contact: 

Solo Industries, Inc. 

37-41 57th Street 
Woodside, New York 11377 


DEALERSHIPS 

AVAILABLE 

for Conde Milking Machine Eauip¬ 
ment. Va uum suppliers, units, oipe 
lines, transfer systems, rigid or plos- 
tic and parts. Write 
Conde Milking Machine Co., Inc., 
Sherrill, New York 
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I PLACE 


PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 


GROW STRAWBERRIES 

MAKE MONEY GET FREE BOOK 

Ideal family income producers—I /10 
acre yields 650 to 900 quarts. Allen’s 
new berry book tells best varieties. 
How to grow them—no experience nec¬ 
essary. It’s free—write for your copy 
today. 

W. F. ALLEN CO. 

72 Maple St., Salisbury, Md. 


WINDBREAK or SCREEN! Fast grow¬ 
ing Elaeagnus. Very hardy. Grows 
3 feet per year to 1 5 feet at maturity. 
Green and white foliage, fragrant 
flowers. For effective results plant 
our vigorous 1 1/2-2 foot plants 3 feet 
apart. $20 per $100; $180 per 1,000. 
Spring delivery. Send cash or check 
to: Mayo's Famous Nurseries, R.D.3, 
Lyons, New York. Since 1866. 

STRAW B E R rTe s7 RASPBERR I ES, 

BLUEBERRIES, Blackberries. Latest 
and best including—Jerseybelle, Ves¬ 
per, Midway, Earlidawn, Frontenac 
also Ozark Beauty and Geneva Ever- 
bearing strawberries. Latham, Mada- 
waska and September Raspberries. 
Write for free catalog describing 70 
small fruit varieties. Walter K. Morss 
b Son, Bradford, Massachusetts. 

STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY 

PLANTS. Best new varieties. Free 
price list. MacDowell Berry Farm, 
Ballston Lake, New York. 

EVERGREEN PLANTING STOCK — 

Christmas Trees, Reforestation Or¬ 
namentals. Free Catalog. Suncrest 
Nurseries, Box NY, Homer City, 
Pennsylvania. 

NORTHERN GROWN Evergreens — 

Top quality, low prices. Free price 
list. Habe's Nursery, Leechburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

GOURD SEEDS 

MAMMOTH GIANT GOURDS. Largest 

known. Round type. Specimens up 
to five feet in circumference. Twenty 
seeds. Planting cultural direction 
$1.00, Postpaid. Circular free. Odom's, 
Pinola 7, Mississippi. 

~GARDEN SEEDS 


FREE SEED CATALOG—40 Pages; Il¬ 
lustrated Color. Garden Seeds— 
Vegetable—Flowers Selected Hybrids. 
Direct from Breeder. Robson Quality 
Seeds, Inc., D18, Hall, New York. 

BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 

BEES INSURE BETTER CROP polling 

tion. Profitable side line. Send 
$1.00 for book, "First Lessons in 
Beekeeping" and four months sub¬ 
scription. Free literature. American 
Bee Journal, Box R, Hamilton, Illi¬ 
nois. 

BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRuTt 

YIELDS, 100 page book with 175 
pictures @ 75? postpaid, explains 
everything from starting to selling 
honey. Free factory catalog, sting- 
proof equipment, saves you 25%. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ken¬ 
tucky. 

PLASTIC FILM 


PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9x12 — 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 

9'xl 2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 


_HAY FOR SALE_ 

CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-51 1 1. 

FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 

trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 


WE CAN deliver good quality new 

crop 1st cutting dairy hay. Now 
is the time to buy. D. Arnold Boyd 
York, New York. Phone Geneseo 892. 

HAY — DELIVERED, Reasonable. 

Lemuel Vining and Son, Maple- 
crest, New York. Phone: Windham 
317R1. 


GRADED HAY, shipped anywhere— 

Rail—Truck; Drought shipments. 
201-Pi 8-1020. James Desmond, Box 
402, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

HAY, STRAW available by carload 

or trailerload. Eldreds Farm Sup¬ 
ply, Honesdale, Pennsylvania. Tel. 
Galilee, Pa. I22R3 b 122R2. 

CHOICE quality timothy, trefoil, al¬ 
falfa, clover hay, 1st and 2nd cut¬ 
ting, weight and quality guaranteed, 
delivered trailer loads. Mike Micha, 
R.D.#1, Johnson City, New York. 
RA 9-3151. 


CHOICE HAY — All Grades — Straw 

delivered. Frank Reiff, New Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. Frontier 9-2658. 
(Evenings). 

HAY—1025 bales choice, first cut¬ 
ting. Alfalfa, Trefoil, Timothy. 
Make offer. F. P. Bassett, 4700 Thrall 
Rd., Lockport, New York. Phone HF 
43259. 


SAWDUST 

SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 

FOR SALE: Immediate delivery, from 

our supply. Sawdust, dry or green 
shavings in trailerload lots. Call 
(Brattleboro, Vt.) Alpine 4-4508. 
Evenings Alpine 4-4262. Cerosimo 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


SAWDUST FOR SALE: Kiln dried, 

sterilized, Bagged for shipment 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mu'ch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland 
New York. Tele: 826-3605. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven-88, Cedar Hill, Texas. 

EARN BIG MONEY repairing elec¬ 
trical appliances! Learn in spare 
time at home. Free Book. Christy 
Trades School, 3214 W. Lawrence, 
Dept. AR-1, Chicago, Illinois 60625. 

SAWDUST 112 uses. TIN-CANS 63. 

Newspapers 27. Rubber 67. Glass 
20. Rags 35. Instructions $1.00 each. 
All six $3.00. Charles Company, 
42-RWS, Norwood, Ohio. 

WANTED—MAN TO OPERATE pro- 

ductive dairy farm in Western 
New York. Ability with high produc¬ 
ing registered Holsteins and repairs 
and maintenance essential. Family 
help desirable. Terms: Partnership, 
share or salary according to qualifi¬ 
cations. Box 7013 Rural New Yorker. 


YOUNG BACHELOR with wonderfully 

situated 50 acre farm in western 
Massachusetts wants honest, sober, 
reliable partner to help start game 
farm and or horse ranch. Knowledge 
of animals, driver's license, and capi¬ 
tal necessary. All expenses and profit 
shared evenly. Wonderful opportunity 
for right person. All letters answered 
promptly. Box 7012 Rural New 
Yorker. 

FOR SALE: FEED STORE BUSINESS 

including mill, buildings and trucks. 
$15,000.00. Albert Foster or Sheldon 
Abraham, Realtors, Norwich, New 
York. 334-3555. 334-4521. 

FOR THE LADIES 

BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes 
Daniels, 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7 Minnesota 

YE OLDE WOOL SHOPPE: Samples 

sent upon request. Mail orders 
filled promptly. Regular yard goods, 
remnants, rug material, coatings, 
suitings and skirt material. Linings 
and knittng yarns. Kezar Sales Cor¬ 
porator Dept. D. Kezar Falls, Maine. 

40 YARDS NYLON Lace“$l; 800 

buttons $1. 25? catalog. Schaefer, 
Drummondville, Quebec. 

REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT! Remove up 

to 60 pounds! Success or Money 
Refunded. Plan $2.00. Brugenhimer 
ComDany, Box 201-H88, Lexington, 
Mass. 

GINGHAM! 18 Cross-Stitch Gingham 

Embroidery Patterns. 6 1 / 2 " x 1 01 / 2 ". 
Reg. $1.50. ONLY $1.00. Postage 
paid. Send for Free Needlecraft Cat¬ 
alog. Merribee, Dept. 588, 2727 West 
7th St., F ort W orth, Texas. 

FREE NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG! Em¬ 
broidery, Knitting, New Ideas! 
Merribee, Dept. 589, 2727 West 7th 
St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

INVISIBLE THREAD 5 spools $ 1.00. 

Nelson's, 510 N. Negley, Pitts¬ 
burgh 6, Pennsylvania. 

QUILT PIECES! Choice between cot¬ 
tons or velveteens—10 pounds 
$2.00 postpaid. Bromberg, 1558 Min- 
ford Place, Bronx 60, New York. 

"ALASKA" Sour Dough Recipes— 

Lasts Life—Biscuifs—Hot Cakes— 
50?:. Sour Dough, 3187 Morganford, 
St. Louis 16, Missouri. 

QUILT PIECES! Beautiful small print 

percales, guaranteed, 4 pounds 
$2.00 postpaid. Nucleus, Dept. RNY, 
24 Laurel Hill Terrace, New York 33, 
N.Y. 

LITTLE DOLL CLOTHES—Square 

dance dress for twelve inch doll 
with four inch waistline two dollars. 
Special orders welcome. Jessie Kiel, 
Bloomville, New York. 

YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP caiTraise 

$50.00 and more, easy and fast. 
Have 10 members each sell only 
twenty 50? packages my lovely lux¬ 
urious Prayer Grace Table Napkins. 
Keep $50 for your treasury. No 
money needed. Free Samples. Anna 
Wade, Dept. 687AB1, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

PRODUCTS FOR FARM & HOME 

SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34, Mass. 


STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 

of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for 

Free Book on proven Viscose meth¬ 
od of relief of pain and aches of leg 
ulcers, swelling, ifch, rash due to 
deep vein congestion. Works as you 
walk. Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago 
Ave,, Dept, NK, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

DRILLING AND TAPPING hard met¬ 
als made easy with new cutting oil 
$1.95 for 1 pint can with spout. 
Monroe Chemical Company, Inc., 
Hilton, New York. 

YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can raise 

$50.00 and more, easy and fast. 
Have 10 members each sell only 
ten $1 bottles my famous Double 
Strength Imt. Vanilla Flavoring. 
Keep $50 for your treasury. No 
money needed. Write Anna Elizabeth 
Wade, Dept. 687AB2, Lynchburg, 
Virginia._ 

FRUITS AND FOODS 

AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 


QUALITY NUT MEATS, PREPAID— 

Black Walnuts 1 lb. $2.20; 2 lbs. 
$4.20; 5 lbs. $9.90. Mammoth Pecan 
Pieces 1 lb. $2.20; 2 lbs. $4.20; 5 
lbs. $9.90 Hickorynuts 1 lb. $3.00; 
2 lbs. $5.70; 5 lbs. $13.50. Quanity 
discounts. Write: T. J. Harman, R.D. 
#1, York Haven, Pennsylvania. 

CLOVER CHUNK Comb Honey. 5 lb. 

tin $3.00 postpaid. Robert Mead, 
White River Junction, Vermont 

EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buck- 

wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. container 
$2.10, 3—$5.75, 6—$10.50. Prepaid 
4th zone. Lang Apiaries, Box R, 
Gasport, New York. 

CEROW'S Home Made Sausage, fa¬ 
mous for years. 4 lb. roll $2.50 de¬ 
livered. Cerow's, Clayton, New York. 

HONEY WHITE CLOVER Sixty pounds 

granulated eight dollars, liquid, 
nine dollars. Edward Hogan, Gibson 
Street, Canandaigua, New York. 

PURE VERMONT Maple Suga7 and 

Syrup 5 lb. box sugar $5.00. One 
gallon syrup $6.00. 2 quarts $3.50; 
one quart $2.00. F.O.B. Postpaid 3rd 
zone. H. J. Tebbetts, Cabot, Ver¬ 
mont. 


DELICIOUS CLOVER Basswood blend. 

Cut comb honey, nature's finest. 
5 lbs. $2.50. Extracted 5 lbs. $2.00; 
six 5's-—$10.00. All prepaid. 60 lbs. 
extracted $9.95 here. Charles Peet, 
Gouverneur, New York. 

BUTTERNUT, HICKORY NUT meats 

$1.10 pkg., $3.75 lb. Evelyn Beas- 
ley, Rochester, New Hampshire. 

SHELLED N UTS AND SPICES 

PECANS, Black Walnuts, English 

Walnuts, Brazils, Cashews, Al¬ 
monds, Pepper, Sassafras, Cinnamon 
$1.25 Pound. Dried Mushrooms $3.00. 
Peerless, 538R Centralpark, Chicago, 
Illinois 60624. 

WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED—HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send Drice, descrip¬ 
tion and pictures, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 


ANTIQUE AUTOMOBILES Wanted. 

Any condition. Joseph Fass, #5 
Howell Place, Newark 6, New Jersey. 


WANTED TO BUY any old automo¬ 
bile. Roaring 20 Autos, Box 323, 
Toms River, New Jersey. 201-349- 
0790. 


OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmof's 1067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 


OLD CARS AND MOTORCYCLES be¬ 
fore 1937. Roadsters and Tourings. 
Any make. Larry Stevens, Arcade, 
New York. 


WANTED — RAW Furs, Raccoon, 

Mink, Muskrat, Otter, Beaver, Etc. 
Top Market Prices. Prompt Returns. 
Walter Carr, Elm Street, Dighton, 
Massachusetts. 


RURAL 

NEW 

YORKER 

classified 


really 

gefs 

results— 



Attractive ... In¬ 
expensive — still only 
28 f per word—and 
the best way to 
reach the best farm¬ 
ers in the Northeast! 


Use handy coupon 
below 


SELL your products und services 

USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK through low cost dussified udvertisements 


Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 



-ORDER BLANK- 

THE RURAL NEW YORKER Enclosed is my check tor $. 

311 WEST 43rd STREET 

NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 

Please insert my ad in---Issues of The R-jral New Yorker. 


Name and Address 
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MART 



COMPACT 

CATTLE 

(Cow 39" Bull 41") 

Bred for Suburban Living 


Disease-resistant rugged Irish Dexter cattle can graze 
rough pasture in all seasons with a patch of woods for their 
only shelter. Calves are dropped in the field without diffi¬ 
culty. Herd bulls are of manageable size. Limited acreage 
part-time farmers with grass and water can raise these 
gentle animals for meat or milk. 

A few ragisttrad cattle for tala at thia time. 

Write for breed circulars, prices and directions to the forme. 


USA 

The Langdon Form 

99 Kinderkamack Road 
Westwood, New Jersey 
Palmer H. Langdon, Prop. 
Phone 201-664-1530 


CANAOA 
Melbourne Acres 

P.0. Box 103 
St. Chrysostome, Quebec 
W. 0. Carcaud, Prop 
Phone 826-3119 



More Profits with 
Market Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


^Better Mothers 
is Cheaper Gains is MORE Meat 

Raise Hampshires to get that extra pig per litter; more pounds 
of consumer approved red meat per head; and higher dollar 
value of carcass. Profit by maximum prolificacy, motherly in¬ 
stinct, rapid growth, economy of gain, 
foraging ability, and well muscled car¬ 
cass quality. Count the belts on farms 
and markets for proof of farmer prefer¬ 
ence. Hampshires consistently weigh, 
grade and cut better than estimated. 

You can buy Hampshires that are Cer¬ 
tified as superior meat hogs. Write for 
literature about this leading breed and 
its Certified Meat Hog Program. 


SPECIAL 

Send $2.00 for one 
year subscription 
to Hampshire 
Herdsman, breed 
magazine Keep 
informed on meat 
hog production, 
selection, and im¬ 
provement. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 


1130 MAIN ST.. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

SALES—SPECIAL EVENTS 

MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium. 


ANGUS SALE, Jan. 29 and 30, Harris¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania. 104 head from 
32 consignors. For catalog write: 
Carol Hackney, Finksburg, Maryland. 

SPrTnG STALLION SHOW AND 

Draft Horse Auction, at the Indi¬ 
ana State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, March 3rd-4th, 1964. For 
catalog write: C. O. House, Arcadia, 
Indiana. _ 

BEEF CATTLE 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus 

Bulls. Large, heavy, fast growing 
of Scotch breeding Advanced Regis¬ 
tered Records. Frozen semen from our 
Imported Scotch and P R.I progeny 
proven herd sires. Folders with data 
and prices on request. Address: 
James B. Lingle, Manager. (Tele¬ 
phone : Taylor 7-2041 ). Wye Planta¬ 
tion, Queenstown, Maryland. 


Livestock 
Breeders, 
Dealers and 
Farmers 


• • • 


The best way to get 
your sales message 
across Is Rural New 
Yorker classified! 

Send Your 
Ad NOW! 

Use handy 
coupon 


REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York. 

FOR SALE A GROUP of35 choice 

Angus heifers of breeding age. 
Registered. Eileenmere and Bando¬ 
lier breeding. Price S250 a head. 
Herd accredited for 23 years. Ray¬ 
mond Brockson, Mgr. Fair Hope 
Farm, Chestertown, Maryland. Phone: 
778-3268. 

REGISTERED HEREFORDS —Horned 

and polled, open heifers 8 to 12 
months $200. Bred heifers $300. 
Cows with calves at foot $400. Bulls 
ready for service priced reasonably. 
This herd of over 500 registered 
Hereford is accredited. Browncrest 
Farm, R3, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 

Phon e P O 5- 5076, _ 

BRED ANGUS Cows, heifers and bulls. 

Herd Sire a 1960# bull. Growthy, 
auality cattle. Member 500 club. 
C. C. Taylor, Lawtons, New York. 
BULLS ready for Service. Open and 
Bred Heifers. Modern Bloodlines, 
T.B. and Bangs. Accredited Herd. 
Battleground Farms, Box 511, Free- 
hold. N ew Jersey. 

CHAROLAIS 

CHAROLAIS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms, Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

CHAROLAIS BULL, purebred, huge, 
but gentle; also excellent 15/16 
bull. Whistlinq Hills, R.D #1, New 
Hartford, New York. 

FOR SALE: Outstanding 5 year old 

pure bred Charolais Sire. Also a few 
15/16 brood cows and pure bred bull 
calves. Best Bloodlines. R. James 
Hubbard Deer Hill Farm, Cazenovia. 
New York. 

CHAROLAIS—200 head of the Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Reaistered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flvinq Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879. 

DAIRY CATTLE 

WESTFRN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. DroD a 
cord qiving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly. New lersey. AMherst 
7-1101 Area Code 609. 

SHEER 

SHEEP—ASSURE YOURSELF of Qual¬ 
ity and Profits—Use Hampshires— 
For Breeders List and Information 
Write American Hampshire Sheep 
Association Stuart, Iowa. 

SUFFOLK EWES are noted for mul¬ 
tiple births, heavv milk supply, 
meat-type sturdy frames. National 
Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
324-RN. Columbia Missouri. 

40 COL U M BIA-RAMBOUUTLEY; 

Montana Ewes, 2 years old. Been 
with Dorset ram past breeding sea¬ 
son. 35 mixed breeds, 2-4 years old, 
24 lambs 6-8 months old. Two reg¬ 
istered Dorset rams, 2'/2 years old. 
All $1850 at farm. Call Vernon, N.J. 
201-764-4672. Write Roxburghe 
Farm Box 389, R.D.#1, Warwick, 
New York. 

SHEPHERD'S HANDBOOK & Sheep 

Supplies cotalog Free. Nelson 
C'orke Brannon Road, Elverson, 
Pennsylvania 19520. 

“HORSES AND PONIES 

'HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or po¬ 
nies should hove Free No obliga¬ 
tion Simolv address Beery School of 
Horsemanship. Dept. 16413, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. __ 

WILL GIVE to reliable Penna. party 

in exchange for feed and care for 
7 years. Your choice of our herd- 
20 young registered Shetland Palo¬ 
mino pony mares of good breeding 
and 1 registered Shetland Stud, a 
son of Supreme's Bit of Gold that 
sold for $85,000. We get the foals 
at weaning time. At the end of 7 
years, we will transfer the mares and 
stallion to you. Prefer to place them 
as near our home os possible al¬ 
though distance is secondary. We 
also have 2 or 15 vounq reqistered 
well bred sorrel, bay, buckskin and 
silver dapple mores and one reqis¬ 
tered stud we would put out on the 
shore basis All mores ore of our own 
breedinq. For more information write 
Fisher's Furniture Store, Main and 
Green Streets, Souderton, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


25 GRADE BELGIANS, Sorrels, Spring 

Colts $125.00, also older horses. 
Paul S. Waltermyer, Jonestown, Pa. 

Rl. 

THOROUGHBREDS, Broodmares, 

yearlings. Racing Bloodlines. Need 
hay, trailer. Boone, Livonia, New 
York. 


APPALOOSA COLTS for sale, one 

mare Stallion service, choose from 
four. Wayle Acres, Rl, Fairmount 
City, Pennsylvania. 

SWINE 


REGISTERED Yorkshires — Service 

boars, open guts weanling sow 
and boar pigs Championship blood¬ 
lines. Foi commercial or purebred 
hog operations. Production tested, 
red meat certified We had top car¬ 
cass winners at numerous, national 
all breed shows in recent past years. 
Brooks End Farm Reno H. Thomas, 
Beavertown, Pennsylvania. Phone: 
OL 8-6719 Beaver Springs, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


GRADED FEEDER Pig Auction Janu¬ 
ary 24, 1964, 8 P.M., E.S.T. (Eve¬ 
ning Sale) Geauga Livestock Com¬ 
mission, Middlefield, Ohio. 650 Head 
Mixed Breeds. Sold by weight. Vacci¬ 
nated foj - Cholera by licensed Vet¬ 
erinary with Modified Live Virus 
and Serum. Bank references required. 
Additional information call Tom 
Givan, PH : 632-6681. Northeast Ohio 
Graded Feeder Pig Sale. 


PENNSYLVANIA COOPERATIVE 

Swine Breeders, offers at Public 
Auction 280 Reg. Bred Gilts—Seven 
Breeds eligible to ship anywhere at 
the 48th Pennsylvania State Farm 
Show January 13-17, 1964, inclusive. 
Farm Show Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
For catalog write Breed Sec. BERK¬ 
SHIRE—Robert B. Hubler, Lewisburg, 
Pa. CHESTERS—J. Harold Little, 1009 
York St., Hanover, Pa DUROC—Clyde 
W. McConaughey, Sr., Smicksburg, 
Pa. HAMPSHIRE—Ralph Dietz, Pal¬ 
myra, Pa. POLAND—Lawrence L. 
Showers, Milton R2, Pa. SPOTTED 
POLAND—C. Warren Leininger, Den¬ 
ver, R2, Pa. YORKSHIRE—George 
E. Cogley, Ronks, Rl, Pa. 

FOR SALE: Purebred Hampshire Du- 
roc, Yorkshire boars and gilts. All 
ages. Nelson Mitchell, 249 Madison 
Street, Wrentham, Mass. Call Ever¬ 
green 4-3172. 

CERTIFIED Sp7f Landrace7 "Best 

Mothers in the Swine World" 120 
bred and open gilts. Farmer prices. 
Fletcher Nichols, Atlantic, Iowa. 

DOGS 


SHELTIE ( Miniature Collie > Puppies. 

Champion pedigree A K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolat 
Kennels. Kunkletown 3, Pa. 

REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664. 


COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast¬ 
ings, New York. 

25 BROKEN BEAGLES $20. 6 day 

free trial. Witis, 475 Plain Street, 

B rockton, Mass._ 

SPORTSMEN — WORLD'S Largest 

Kennels offers 500 Bird Dogs, 
Straight Cooners, Combination 
Hounds, Beagle Hounds, Rabbit 
Hounds, Small Squirrel Dogs, Fox 
and Deer Hounds. Catalogs Free. 
Smokey Mountain Kennels, Cleve¬ 
land, Tennessee. 

AKC—STANDARD smooth Fox Ter¬ 
riers. Excellent Blood Lines. Ship 
Anywhere. Wesley Coomer, Ashley, 
Ohio. 

REGISTERED BORDER Collie Pups. 

Imported Bloodlines. Free training 
instructions. Floyd Winne, Coopers- 
town, New York. 

ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, ideal farm 

or children's guardian. Wm. J. 
Mill er, Stron gstown, Pennsylvania. 

RABBITS 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fish worms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt Vernon, Ohio. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 

knowing Facts. 48 Page Illustrated 
Book describing 25 Breeds. Housing, 
Breeding, Feeding, Markets, Market¬ 
ing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit 
Association, 38 ARB A Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Penna. 


SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRING? 


Use this coupon for prompt renewal... 
please be sure to indicate your farm¬ 
ing activities... it will help us to serve 
you better. Act at once ... don't miss 
a single issue! 

5 years $3*3 years $2 • 1 year $1 


The Rural PubHshma Co.. Inc. 

311 West 43rd Street 

New York 36, New York □ NEW Q RENEWAL $_ Enclosed. 

Name_____ 

Address_______ 

P.O._State_ 

Qualify Here: 

Yes, we □ own □ rent □ manage □ work on a farm 
Number of Acres_ 

Please advise the principal activity in which you are engaged. 

□ Dairy □ Beef Cattle Q Hogs & Pigs □ Layers 


□ Broilers □ Sheep & Lambs □ Trees 

□ Truck Crops □ Wood Lot □ Deal With Farmers 

Number of Livestock . □ Plan to Buy a Farm 


January, 1964 
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Farm Women Discuss 

Farm Bureau—Pro and Con 


The June issue of The Rural 
New Yorker carried a letter, “Wise 
Words from a Farm Wife,” written 
by Mrs. Tiny Shuster, Montgomery 
Co., N.Y. In the July issue, you had 
one written by Mrs. Thomas P. 
Kane, Steuben Co., N.Y., on the 
wheat referendum. There are a few 
remarks I would like to address to 
both these ladies. I have never met 
either of them or seen their farm 
operations. However, I did hear 
Mrs. Shuster’s comments at the 
Freeman-Farmer meeting in Syra¬ 
cuse this past October. 

There are a few things these 
ladies are forgetting. First of all, 
someone has said we have to be¬ 
lieve in three things in order to be 
a success in this life—in God, our 
country and ourselves, in that or¬ 
der. If any one of these beliefs is 
left out of our plan of living, it 
weakens our chances for success. 

God did not promise us an easy 
life on Earth. In fact, He said “by 
the sweat of our brow we should 
eat.” He didn’t promise us anything 
for nothing. 

Next, we should believe in our 
country, as our forefathers did. 
They believed that our Constitu¬ 
tion and government were the best 
in the world. They believed in a 
free market system to adjust sup¬ 
ply and demand, letting God take 
care of supply, but all the time 
working to create new methods of 
producing more crops, better qual¬ 
ity and producing according to 
market demand. The Constitution 
does not guarantee “welfare” for 
all. It is committed to “promote the 
general welfare,” not “provide wel¬ 
fare” for all people who cannot keep 
up with the Jones family. 

Our trouble lies in adjustment 
of production. Because of rising 
costs and low prices, we think we 
need to increase our herds, put on 
more fertilizer and force more pro¬ 
duction per acre. This has proved 


bad in some areas. Perhaps what 
is more important is to use our¬ 
selves, our minds and our energies 
to work together and demand a 
better price for our products. 

We are fr- it growers. We feel 
our time is valuable. My husband 
and I use our imagination to sell all 
the fresh fruit we can at prices fair 
to us as well as fair to the consum¬ 
er. We give quality and expect to 
have something left for ourselves. 

We believe in God, our country 
and ourselves. We like our free 
market system. We have our ups 
and downs and we have been down 
plenty both physically and finan¬ 
cially—but we bounce back. We 
have not been brainwashed by any 
organization, although we do be¬ 
long to Farm Bureau and believe 
in its principles. 

Mrs. Roland Orbaker 
Wayne County, N.Y. 


There is a great tendency to re¬ 
gard anyone who speaks up in 
defense of government farm pro¬ 
grams as a government stooge, a 
lazy lout or a borderline welfare 
case. There is also a tendency to 
look back at the “good old days” 
through rose-colored glasses. It 
would be nice to think that our 
country grew and prospered be¬ 
cause everyone was thrifty, hard¬ 
working and honest. But the story 
is not quite that simple. Some pros¬ 
pered because the entire family 
worked hard and spent little. Some 
pi’ospered because they weren’t 
fussy about what they did or whom 
they pushed around. Uncle Sam 
found he had to have anti-trust 
laws and various other safeguards 
to prevent a few from hogging 
everything. He is still kept busy 
trying to keep up with the price¬ 
fixing and other “behind-the-door 
and under-the-counter mischief” 


that do not exactly represent “free 
enterprise.” 

You speak rather scornfully of 
“welfare” as if everyone should 
live by the theory that “if you don’t 
work, you needn’t eat.” I agree that 
there are some who disregard speed 
limits or traffic signs. But here 
again, you must recognize that our 
country has changed considerably 
from the rural America it once was. 
In the “good old days,” people 
could grub some kind of a living 
from the land. Cash was not essen¬ 
tial. Today, it takes money for al¬ 
most everything—heat, light, food, 
even water and the roof over your 
head. There are many out of work 
who would rather support them¬ 
selves. 

Instead of looking back over our 
shoulder at how we think things 
used to be, we need to realize how 
the situation really is today, and by 
“we” I mean everyone who is even 
remotely involved with agriculture. 
We have plenty of know-how for 
increasing production. We need to 
turn the faucet off a little, stop talk¬ 
ing about more per acre or per cow 
or per man until we can find our¬ 
selves a lot more customers. Instead 
of spending so much time and mon¬ 
ey fighting government programs, 
the Farm Bureau ought to be using 
all its energy looking all over for 
new markets. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Kane 

Steuben County, N.Y. 


I, too, feel I am sincere in my 
small way to speak out, when to be 
“quiet” would be the “easy way.” 
We both need one another, and 
both are in accord with wanting to 
help, but our methods are complete 
opposites. This thinking is what 
makes America the best country in 
the world. I guess that is why we 
are called the “melting pot.” It 
would seem that, when two people 
of different viewpoints get together, 
they should each give and take a 
little until a solution could be ob¬ 
tained whereby the good of all 
farmers is taken into consideration. 
Maybe- farmers need a “melting 



YOUNGEST AND OLDEST— Attending the 
91st Annual Session of the New York State 
Grange were 14-year-old delegate Kathleen 
Hyatt, Ethan Allen Grange, Crown Point, and 
Special Deputy Fred D. Rumsey, 93, of 
Enfield Valley Grange, Newfield. 

pot” for a solution to the farm 
problem. 

New reforms grew from poor 
working conditions and the sweat¬ 
shops of the 1930’s. Child labor laws 
were established and labor became 
organized. Doctors formed the 
American Medical Association, 
druggists formed the Retail Drug¬ 
gists, lawyers the Bar Association, 
grocery stores grouped together to 
buy cheaper. All segments of our 
rich economy grouped together, all 
except the farmer. 

Most organized groups have 
fringe benefits and, as the cost of 
living goes up, they have an esca¬ 
lator clause and their wages go up 
accordingly. Only in agriculture do 
we still continue to sell with a 
“what will you give me” attitude. 
Selling in an organized market 
means we must either organize or 
ask the government to show us a 
solution to the problem. The role 
of government has always been 
that of parent. If a child can ask 
his father for help, why then is it 
wrong for the farmer to seek help 
from its parent, the government. 
Most dairy farmers like the Federal 
Milk Marketing Order. 

Let us advance 30 years and take 
farming out of the “sweatshops” 
and give the farmer what is right¬ 
fully his share of this rich Ameri¬ 
can economy. Tiny Shuster 

Montgomery County, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY, hoy and straw. 

State price and quality. We haul 
or delivered to us. Pay cash. Fred 
Messling, Jutland, New Jersey. 
Phone 201-735-5287. 

WANTED—FOR THE RESTORATION 

of a grist mill now being restored 
in the Hudson River valley, the re¬ 
storers are anxious to obtain two sets 
of four-and-a-half foot diameter 
stones, radially cut, left or right turn¬ 
ing, in good unweathered condition, 
with rynds, bearings and stone spin¬ 
dles. They also need old stone casings 
or tuns, with hoppers and shoes, old 
smooth flooring, and grain bins. 
Write to: P.O. Box 245, Tarrytown, 
New York. 

ANTIQUE CARS, need not run, any 

condition. Also auto catalogs, man¬ 
uals, parts. Bob Fierro, 865 Main 
Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 

WANTED—USED HOWARD Rotor- 

vator. Bush Hog, York Rake and 
Ford implements. Richard Kay, Wald- 
wick, New Jersey. 

WANTED — CURRIER AND IVES 

Prints for a hobby $3.00 to $5.00 
each. E. Bell, 492 Race Street, Rah¬ 
way, New Jersey. 

GUNS, any shape, antique or mod¬ 
ern, describe and price. C. Sonna- 
bend, R.D.#1, Box 671, Newton, New 
Jersey. 

WANTED—SMALL CRAWLER TRAC- 

TOR. State price in first letter. 
Henry P. Baird, Hollowville, New 
York. 


FILM DEVELOPING 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo 

prints, 50?! 12-60?!. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers. Davenport, Iowa. 

25 WALLET PHOTOS—$1.00. Size 
21/2 x 3'/2 velvet finish from your 
photograph, snapshot or negative. 
Owl Photo Co., Dept. 1 2W, Weather¬ 
ford, Okla. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—Limit one 

roll, black-white, 8-35?; 12-45?; 
Kodacolor, 8-$2 00; 12-$2.50. Tops 
Photo Service, Box 191-R, Lyons, 
New York. 

COLORSLIDES 

NIAGARA FALLS—Day and Night— 

Seven Colorslides $1.00. Eddings, 
8R Roberts, Corning, New York. 

^SPARROW TRAPS 

SPARROW TROUBLE? Trap Them. 

New Low Price. Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed. Free information. Johnson's, 
Waverly 6, Kentucky. 

AUTHORS 

WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS, all 

descriptions: fiction, nonfiction, re¬ 
ligious, adventure, romance, biog¬ 
raphy, etc., for sale to royalty pub¬ 
lishers. Write: Literary Agent Mead, 
Dept. 31 A, 915 Broadway, New York 
10, N.Y. _ 

TOBACCO 

"TOBACCO" — Smoking (ready 

mixed) or Chewing (Sweet) 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

FREE SEARCHING. Name book want¬ 
ed. We'll get it. Reasonable prices. 
Trading Post, Lisbon 10, New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

USED OR HIDDEN Bibles wanted, for 

Foreign Mission work. Please send 
them to: L. Eversdyk, Burt^New York. 

DAIRY GOATS—Small investment, 

good return. Learn how. Factual 
magazine, 6 months $1 00. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Columbia U-21, Mis¬ 
souri. 


STAMPS AND COINS 

OLD COINS Wanted. Illustrated cat¬ 
alog 25?. Hutchinson's, Box 6256, 
Philadelphia Penna. 


$80 00 AND UP for good 1877 In¬ 
dian Head Cent. Highest Buying 
List Free. Stamp Collections also 
wanted. Joseph Morgan, Dunkirk, 
New York. 

3000 DIFFERENT STAMPS $6.00. 

Arnold Croll, Manitowoc, Wiscon¬ 
sin. 54220. 


10 DIFFfRFNT LINCOLNS before 

1921 $1 00 20 before 1931 $1 50 
fCcr-p for'tnn r Hf]nHie> r Ok 'nhomn 


300 MIXED WORLDWIDE Stamps 

25?. Arthur Sibley, Box 222, Ux¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

1200 MIXED Worldwide Stamps 

$1.00. Brookside, RFD. Box 242, 
Mendon, Massachusetts. 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 1000—$2.00; 

2000—$4.00; 3000—$6.00.Stamp- 
craft, 603 Oak, Rome, New York. 

TRIANGLES 10 alTdifferent! Show¬ 

ing Fruits, Flowers, Planes, etc. A 
Wonderland TRIANGLE collection. 
Plus 25 others, diff. 10? with ap¬ 
provals. Merle Timm, 67 Duerr Road, 
Orchard Park, New York. 

FISHING AND HUNTING 

CoMoosible FARM—POND—FISH- 

TRAPS; Animal traps. Postpaid. 
Frep information, pictures Shawnee, 
3934Q Buena Vista Dallas 4 Texas. 

^ WALLPAPER_ 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers' Co., 

P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47. 
Pennsylvania Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

SCHOOLS 

AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

FELLER AUCTIONEERING College, 

world's finest trained, diploma. 
Free catalog. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat¬ 
alog. Missouri Auction School, 
1330 Linwood, Kansas City, 8-x39, 
Missouri. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

RUBBER STAMPS 

RUBBER STAMPS and other mark¬ 
ing devices Write Tabco, Tomkins 
Cove New York. 


RUBBER STAMPS—Labels, Printinq, 

Salesbooks, Signature Stamps, Real 
Estate Signs, Mailbox Nameplates. 
Catalog ChamDlain Industries, Hines- 
bura Vermont 

RUBBER STAMPS with name, address 

and zip code. Three line stamp, 
$1.75; four line, $2.00; ink pad, 
$.65. Fox Rubber Stamp Shop, 
Wingett Run, Ohio. 45789. 

“ INVENTI0NS~F0RESALE - 


A VARIETY of Inventions, looking 

for manufacture the best offer 
takes all. 3.1-1-W-7.5. Emil Shabot, 
Miller Road R.F.D., Broad Brook, 
Connecticut._ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TWO "WILL" FORMS and "Booklet 

on Wills," $1 00. Complete. Na¬ 
tional Box 48313A, Los Angeles 48, 
California. 

FINE WATCH REPAIR ING, all makes; 

guaranteed. Inquiries invited Eu- 
ene Brose, Box 4086-RN, Jersey 
ity 4 New Jersey. 

MINK RAISING information tree. 

Complete. Lake Superior Mink 
Farm. Superior EE, Wisconsin. 

HOMEBREW RECIPES — Beer, Ale, 

Liquors, Wines! Recipes, $2.00 
postpaid Supplies, Hydrometers List 
Included! Research Enterprises, 29- 
K95 Samoset Road, Woburn, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


WATCH and CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free cataloq. North 
American, Box 77-RA, Fox River 
ve, Illinois. 


FIVE LEGAL WILL Form Blanks, 

with Instructions, $1.00. Brugen- 
heimer Company, Box 158-N3, Lex- 
inaton. Mass. 

ADOPTIVE HOME wanted for attrac¬ 
tive, five year old Protestant boy. 
Must be within ninety miles of El¬ 
mira. Elmira Child and Family Serv¬ 
ice, Federation Building, Elmira, New 
York.__ 

TREASURE—RELICS. Find them with 

new 1964 Detectors. Guaranteed 
superiority. Free information. Ray- 
tron. Dept. 1-F, Box 715, North 
Hollywood, California. 

START BRANCH CHURCH your lo- 

cation. Worthy persons licensed. 
Full Gospel, c/o Phillips, 374 Main, 
Southbridge, Mass. 

LOW COST ARTHRItTS RELIEF now 

possible for information write 
Wesley, Box 86, Detroit 21, Michigan. 

BEER, WINEMAKING: Powerful for¬ 
mulas, $1.00. (Supplies Hydrome¬ 
ter headquarters). Eaton, Box 543-W, 
Hopland, California. 

APPLE PEELER,Ilorer and Sheer wife 

wrote: "Makes canning, sauce, 
pies, desserts easy." Free information. 
Evangel House, Deptford, Woodbury 
7, New Jersey. 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, 

cesspools, outdoor toilets. Stops 
odors, backups. Open drains, 6 pre¬ 
measured treatments $2.50; 12— 

$4.50. Money back guarantee. Ryter 
Company, Madelia 40, Minnesota. 

HOMEBREW HOBBYISTS rare, hartU 

to-find Brew Recipes, $1.00 Com¬ 
plete. Supply Catalog with order. 
Interstate Products, Box 1-B8W, Pel¬ 
ham, New Hampshire. 

BE SAFE, SURE! End confusion, 

worry, concerning your income tax 
problems! Get expert advice, backed 
by experience in law, accounting and 
Internal Revenue Service. Answers 1o 
individual tax problems, only $1.00 
each; partnership, corporation, other 
business tax questions, $3.00 each. 
Dickett-Condos, Tax Consultants, 
7223-RN, So. Jeffery Blvd., Chicago 
49, Illinois. 
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International 

Exposition 

O Continued from poge 6 

and now owned jointly by Mole’s 
Hill and Duncraggan Ranch, Sono¬ 
ma, Cal. The champion was also 
first prize bull in the 20-head early 
summer yearling class. Mole’s Hill 
Farm also won the bull calf cham¬ 
pionship and junior get-of-sire first 
prize. Reserve grand and senior 
champion Angus bull was an entry 
owned jointly by Ankony Farm, 
Rhinebeck, N.Y.; Haystack Angus 
Ranch, Longmont, Colo.; and Coy 
F. Glenn, Amory, Miss. Reserve 
senior champion Angus heifer and 
reserve junior champion heifer 
were both exhibited by Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University. 

Auction selling of registered 
Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
beef cattle set a $1,006 average at 
the breed’s annual Congress Sale. 
A Polled Shorthorn bull, previously 
named reserve grand champion bull 
at the International and champion 
Sale bull, brought $3,COO to its con¬ 
signor, Timberlee Valley Farm, 
Evans City, Pa. Frederick Freling- 
huysen of Holmdel, N.J., was suc¬ 
cessful bidder at $2,500 for the re¬ 
serve Sale bull, a Shorthorn, con¬ 
signed by an Iowa owner. Penn 
State consigned the Sale’s cham¬ 
pion female, a Polled Shorthorn, 
which sold to Acadia Farms, North- 
field, Ohio, for $1,250. The reserve 
champion Sale female, another 
Pooled Shorthorn from Penn State, 
sold for $1,050 to Michigan State. 

At the concurrent 80th annual 
meeting of the American Angus 
Association, officers elected were: 
Eric C. Biedenharn, Vicksburg, 
Miss., pres.; Allan A. Ryan, Rhine¬ 
beck, N.Y., vice-pres.; Glen Brat¬ 
cher, St. Joseph, Mo., secy.; W. A. 
Rafferty, Morocco, Ind., treas. Del¬ 
egates to the meeting approved a 
resolution calling for the U.S. Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture “to resist any 
and all pressures to lessen the im¬ 
portance of conformation as a cri¬ 
terion in carcass merit and of 
marbling as an essential and time- 
tested characteristic of beef qual¬ 
ity . . .” 

The American Angus Association 
in its 1963 fiscal year recorded 
345,576 purebred Angus, an in¬ 
crease of 13.2 per cent over 1962. 
Registrations in New England to¬ 
taled 771; New York, 3,089; Penn¬ 
sylvania, 3,308; and New Jersey, 625. 



Photo: American Angus Assn. 


Ankonian Paragon, co-owned by Ankony 
Farm, Rhinebeck, N.Y., was reserve grand and 
senior chcmpion bull in Angus competition at 
1963 International Livestock Exposition. The 
champion bull is shown with (I. to r.)\ KEN¬ 
NETH GROSS, Staunton, Va., judge; LEE 
LEACHMAN, Ankony Farm; LLOYD RUDD, 
Longmont, Colo., co-owner; COY GLENN, 
Amory, Miss., co-owner; LES LEACHMAN, 
Ankony Farm; ERIC C. BIEDENHARN, Vicks¬ 
burg, Miss., new president of American Angus 
Assn.; and ALLAN A. RYAN, Ankony Farm. 
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1. BUSH HOC has just introduced 
its new gear-driven riding tractor. 
Snowthrower attachment has 36-in. 
swath. Other attachments—mower, 
aerator, dump trailer, moldboard 
plow, front blade, lawn roller. 
BUSH HOC, INC., SELMA, ALA. 



i- mmr : mm mmm-m-mmif 

2. The John Deere SNOW 
THROWER on a "110" Tractor 
cleans 36-in. swath, discharges to 
right or left. Convenient lever swiv¬ 
els spout quickly 270°. DEERE & 
CO., MOLINE, ILL. 



3. The new Indian Chain Saw— 
THUNDERBOLT MARK 11 —is report¬ 
ed as having Indian's tested 'Unit- 
Bilt' construction, combined with re¬ 
ciprocal horizontal engine mount¬ 
ing, reduces vibration, increases 
power and prolongs chain saw life. 


INDIAN CHAIN SAWS, 900 PIN- 
CREE ROAD, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL. 

^ ' 




5. Dairy Equipment's new 'AL¬ 
TERNATOR' PULSATOR equalizes 
milking on front and back teats, 
according to production; prevent¬ 
ing over-milking the front teats, re¬ 
ducing udder irritation and mastitis. 
Can be washed in-place, without 
disassembly; never needs oil. DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT CO., MADISON, WIS. 



6 . Designed for heavy-duty serv¬ 
ice, the INTERNATIONAL 60 Snow 
Thrower, equipped with 614 hp. en¬ 
gine, and 28-in. swath, has a for¬ 
ward and reverse shift to enable 
operator to maneuver in and out of 
tight quarters. Snow chute can be 
set in any of five positions or rotated 
a full 180°. INTERNATIONAL HAR¬ 
VESTER CO., 180 NO. MICHIGAN 
AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 



4. LOCKWOOD CRADER'S new 7. HOWARD ROTAVATOR'S 

potato harvester, Imperial Mark VIII, Model P is now equipped with safe- 

has been operated in field at speeds ty clutch and patented Selectatilth 

up to five miles per hour, harvesting transmission which allows 2-minute 

as much as 80,000 pounds in that rotor speed changes in field. Rotor 

hour. Soft rubber-covered chain speed, tractor speed, blade scroll 

and soft rubber padding along con- and position of rear shield can all 

veyors and elevators eliminate ex- be varied to obtain the exact tilth 

cessive bruising of potatoes. LOCK- desired in various soil conditions. 

WOOD GRADER CORP., CERINC, HOWARD ROTAVATOR CO., HAR- 

NEB. VARD, ILL. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ... 

On any of these NEW FARM PRODUCTS, circle one 
or more of the key numbers below (corresponding 
key numbers appear at beginning of article describ¬ 
ing product). 

New Farm Products Dept. 

The Rural New Yorker ««» 

311 West 43rd St. ” 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Please send me more information on the following NEW FARM PRODUCTS: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT). 

ADDRESS. 



FARM 

BOOKS 


For the Farmer 


Modern Breeds of Livestock 

H. M. Briggs .$8.95 

Breeding and Improvement of Farm Ani¬ 
mals 

Rice and Andrews.$9.95 


Horses and Horsemanship (3rd Ed.) 

M. E. Ensminger.$7.25 

A book, just updated, for all horsemen 


and horse lovers. It covers the subject 
of horses and horsemanship more 
thoroughly than any comparable book 
on the market today. 


Veterinary Guide for Farmers (Rev. Ed.) 


G. W. Stamm .$4.95 

Feeds and Feeding (22nd Ed.) 

F. B. Morrison.$9.50 

Elements of Dairying 

T. M. Olson .$7.50 

Dairy Cattle and Milk Production 

Anthony & Eckles.$7.50 

Sheep Science 

Kammlade & Kammlade.$6.95 

Raising Swine 

Deyoe & Krider .$7.75 

Swine Feeding and Nutrition 

T. J. Cunha .$5.75 


Beef Cattle (5th Ed.) 

R. R. Snapp & A. L. Neumann . $8.75 
Interest in raising beef in the Northeast 
has increased much in the last few years. 
All aspects of beef production are cov¬ 
ered thoroughly in this 684-page volume, 
one of the best among livestock "best 
sellers". 


Farming Programs for Small Acreages 

E. M. Juergenson .$4.25 

Successful Trapping Methods 

Walter Chansler.$3.95 

Butchering, Processing and Preserving 
of Meat 

F. G. Ashbrook .$6.00 

Grassland Farming in the Humid North¬ 
east 

F. S. Prince .$7.00 


Modern Dairy Cattle Management 

Richard F. Davis.$7.95 


Into 264 pages has been rounded up 
the latest information on dairying meth¬ 
ods. Underlying theories are surveyed 
and the business aspects of milk produc¬ 
tion are analyzed. This is the most re¬ 
cent volume on dairying. 


Vegetable Production and Marketing 


Work & Carew .$5.50 

Profitable Roadside Marketing 

Donaldson & Johnstone.$2.00 

Tree Fruit Production 

Snoemaker & Teskey.$6.95 

Small Fruit Culture 

J. A. Shoemaker .$8.50 

The Grafter's Handbook 

R. J. Garner .$6.75 

Honeybees and Their Management 

Shaw & Whitehead .$4.95 

Christmas Trees for Pleasure 

Chapman & Wray .$3.75 

Soil Management for Conservation and 
Production 

R. L. Cook .$9.95 


Please send the following books: 


Amt. Enc. $ 

Nlnm« ■ 

Adrlr«« _ 

Town_Stntw _ 

Send coupon to: 3 


Book Department, Rural New Yorker B 
311 West 43rd Street. N.Y., N.Y. 10036 m 

ummuummummum^ 
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PANCAKES with plenty of 
butter, jelly or syrup make 
a breakfast that will satisfy 
appetites until lunch time. 


Pancakes 
Hit the 
Spot 



P ANCAKES are good eating right around the clock. Vary topping and they 
fit any occasion. Serve them with hot meat gravy, with or without chopped meat. 
Try creamed salt pork or dried beef for hearty eating. Creamed oysters, leftover 
fish, or shrimp is also good. Pancakes spread with deviled ham before rolling them 
and topped with cream gravy, and cheese griddle cakes topped with tomato 
sauce, make a quick and delicious meal. 


Rice Griddle Cakes 


Buttermilk Pancakes 


Plain Pancakes 

l*A cups sifted flour I egg 
2'/ 2 +sp. bale ing powder *A CU P rnilk 
!A +sp. salt *A cup melted butter 

2 tbsp. sugar 

Mix and sift flour, baking powder, 
salt and sugar together. Beat egg 
slightly. Add milk and melted butter 
and beat again to combine. Add dry 
ingredients and beat only until smooth. 
Bake on a hot, greased griddle. When 
top is puffed, bubbly and cooked around 
edges, turn over. Bake until other side 
io brown. Serves four. 


Apple Griddle Cakes 


1 1/2 cups sifted flour I egg well beaten 

1 1/2 tsp. baking powder I cup milk 

I/2 tsp. salt I cup grated apples 

I tbsp. sugar (A cup melted butter 

•/ 2 tsp. cinnamon 


Sift flour, measure, and sift with bak¬ 
ing powder, salt, cinnamon and sugar. 
Combine egg, milk, melted butter and 
apples. Add gradually to flour mixture, 
stirring only until smooth. Bake on a hot 
greased griddle. Serves four. 


Corn Pancakes 


% cup flour 
I cup cold cooked 
rice 

3 tsp. baking powder 
V2 t s P- salt 


I cup milk 
I egg beaten 
l '/2 +bsp. melted 
shortening 
*A tsp. nutmeg 


1 1/2 cups flour 
2 cups buttermilk 

1 egg 

!A tsp. salt 


I tsp. soda 
'A tsp. sugar 
1/2 tsp. baking powder 
1/2 cup water 


M / 2 cups sifted flour 
3 tsp. baking powder 
I tsp. salt 
I tsp. sugar 
’A +sp. pepper 


I egg well beaten 
I cup milk 

1 cup canned corn 

2 tbsp. melted 

shortening 


Sift flour, measure, and sift with bak¬ 
ing powder, salt and nutmeg. Combine 
rice, milk, beaten egg and melted short¬ 
ening. Add the flour mixture and stir 
only until smooth. Bake on a hot greased 
griddle. Serves four. 


Combine flour and buttermilk and let 
stand overnight. The next morning, add 
beaten egg, salt, sugar, soda and bak¬ 
ing powder and beat until smooth. Add 
water and fry on a greased griddle until 
brown on both sides. Serves four. 


Sift flour, measure, and sift with bak¬ 
ing powder, salt, pepper and sugar. 
Combine egg, milk, melted shortening 
and corn. Add to flour mixture and mix 
only until smooth. Bake on a hot greased 
griddle. Serves four. 


Cornmeal Hot Cakes 


Dessert Pancakes 


% cup cornmeal 
M/2 cups boiling water 
I 'A cups sour milk 
2 'A cups flour 
% tsp. soda 
I tsp. baking powder 


I tsp. salt 
>A cup sugar 

1 egg beaten 

2 tbsp. melted 

shortening 


Drop the meal gradually into the 
boiling water as for mush. Boil five 
minutes. Put it in a mixing bowl and add 
the milk, beaten egg and melted short¬ 
ening. Sift in the dry ingredients and 
mix only until smooth. Fry on a hot 
greased griddle. Serves six. 


3 tbsp. butter I egg, separated 

M /2 tbsp. sugar (A cup milk 
3 tbsp. flour IA tbsp. lemon juice 

•A + S P- salt 

Cream butter and sugar. Beat in the 
egg yolk. Add the sifted flour and salt. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten egg white last. 
Bake on a hot lightly greased griddle, 
in small cakes. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar or spread with jam, jelly, cran¬ 
berries, peaches, or other fruit and roll. 
Makes 12 small cakes. 


• by Blanche Campbell 




Tips for Top Cakes 


MIX BATTER ingredients in a pitcher, making it 
easy to pour the right amount on the griddle 
with less mess. 


TURN PANCAKES over only once if you want 
them to be the light, fluffy brown beauties 
which whet appetites. 
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Aloe Vera 


The Unique Burn Plant 



ALOE VERA is a member of the lily family 
and has a practical use in relieving the 
pain of burns. 


by Gladys R. Robinson 

ONG before the days of anti¬ 
biotics, members of the wild 
flower kingdom were studied and 
experimented with to see what dis¬ 
eases they might relieve. When pro¬ 
ven worthy of aid in treating a dis¬ 
ease, the plant was dug and trans¬ 
planted into a plot of ground near 
the house for ready supplies. 

Pretty and Practical, Too 

In this category, we find winter- 
green, catnip, horehound, sweet 
flag, yarrow, tansy, the mints and 
many others. In the "domestic" 
flower garden we have Pyrethrum 
(used in making up insecticides), 
the ever beautiful poppy, and 
Scabiosa (used in England years 
ago in the treatment of skin dis¬ 
orders). 

Besides providing remedies, a 
great many of the herbs and 
"weeds" were used in cooking. To¬ 
day, we look forward to Spring, 
awaiting the return of the dandelion, 
the milkweed and the cow slips— 
all used as a cooked green or in 
salads. 

These plants are all members of 
the great outdoors. There is one 
"indoor" plant, however, that I fee! 
should be given space in your house 
—it is known botanically as Aloe 
vera. For sime time, I have had an 
Aloe vera in my greenhouse which 
is attached to my kitchen. When a 
burn accident occurs while cooking, 
baking or ironing, I immediately 
break off a branch of the succulent 
plant and smear the thick juice, like 
mucilage, over the bum. It always 
gives me instant relief. 

Spiny Leaves, Yellow Flowers 

Aloe vera is a member of the lily 
family and is a native of Africa. 
They are stemless plants with spiny 
leaves of grayish green, very often 
measuring one to two feet long. 
The flowers come in nodding clus¬ 
ters, longer than the leaves, and are 
yellow. 

Propagation is easily accom¬ 
plished with the offsets which every 
Aloe puts out. Very firm potting in 
a soil mixture of three parts of sandy * 
loam, one part lime and a little 
decayed cow manure will prove 
most satisfactory. Plants will keep 
healthy for years in the same pot 
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without changing the soil and will 
flower freely, too. Drainage is very 
important and must be established 
to allow quick dispersal of surplus 
water. 

Because of their rugged habit, 
the Aloe is used as a decorative 
plant, usually in groups about large 
buildings and also in the large 
botanical gardens. Very often they 
are mistaken for the American 
"century plant." 

An Aloe vera placed in an old 
lamp bracket near your kitchen 
window sill will never be regretted. 
It is nice to have a few plants pot¬ 
ted up so that, when your flower 
friends come to call, you can say 
"bye now" by placing an Aloe vera 
in their hands. 



Our new American Heritage Quilt 

Book features the exclusive Presi¬ 
dential Quilt—well worth the price 
of the book itself—and 15 other com¬ 
plete quilt patterns. The deluxe Quilt 
Book is so magnificent it inspires ex¬ 
perts and beginners alike! You can 
start on the quilt of your choice as 
soon as you receive the book—pattern 
parts, directions, fabric ideas are 
all included for each of the 16 quilts. 
Why not order yours today? Send 50 
cents (in coin) for our new American 
Heritage Quilt Book to: The Rural 
New Yorker, Pattern Service, P.O. 
Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10011 . For convenience, 
you can use the coupon accompany¬ 
ing this month's patterns. 



Photo: Acme Dress Form Co. 


FOR EASIER DRESSMAKING-This new 'Liv¬ 
ing Form' has 14 separate and independently 
adjustable sections designed to duplicate any 
woman's figure quickly and accurately. Each 
section adjusts and locks tightly in position 
at the touch of a finger. This new dress form 
is said to be the most revolutionary improve¬ 
ment in dress forms in the last 50 years. 



Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New York, N. Y. (Special) — For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 


Why “Good-Time 
Charlie” Suffers 
Uneasy Bladder 

Such a common thing as unwise eating or 
drinking may be a source of mild, but annoying 
bladder irritations — making you feel restless, 
tense, and uncomfortable. And if restless nights, 
with nagging backache, headache or muscular 
aches and pains due to over-exertion, strain or 
emotional upset, are adding to your misery — 
don’t wait — try Doan’s Pills. 

Doan’s Pills have three outstanding advantages 
— act in three ways for your speedy return to 
comfort. 1—They have an easing soothing effect 
on bladder irritations. 2 — A fast pain-relieving 
action on nagging backache, headaches, muscular 
aches and pains. 3 —A wonderfully mild diuretic 
action thru the kidneys, tending to increase the 
output of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. So, get 
the same happy relief millions have enjoyed for 
over 60 veal's. For convenience, ask for the large 
size. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


MEN PAST40 

Afflicted With Getting Up Nights 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully Non-Surgically 
treated for Glandular Inflammation. If 
the condition is aggravated by lack of 
treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. The mild Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ment has proven so effective it is 
backed with a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic has a 
New Free Book, fully illustrated, that 
tells how these troubles may be cor¬ 
rected by Proven Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ments. This book may prove of utmost 
importance to you. Write Today. No 
Obligation. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B9934 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 



ADAMS' TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athlete’s Foot, Chafing, Scaly and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using 
ADAMS TARLEINE. our 100 year old satis¬ 
factory-proven ointment which relieves through 
healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
Send to Chas. L. Adams Medicine Co., Dept. 
Y-1, 324 W. Pleasant Ave., P. O. Box 133, 
Colvin Sta., Syracuse 5. N. Y. Send $1.00. 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimon¬ 
ials. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

J. S. San Bernardino, Calif.. "I was troubled with 
a bad leg sore for many years, and at times was unable 
to walk. After trying many prescriptions and medicines, 
a friend recommended TAKLEINE. which healed the leg 
in a very short time, and 1 have never been bothered 
since.” 

W. .1. P., Indianapolis “I have used TARLEINE and 
cured my piles and I am so thankful to you for putting 
out such a remedy ” 


ARTHRITIS 

Please write for my free information 



My name is Paul McCoy 

and I am an arthritic. I am 
only too familiar with the 
physical and emotional 
symptoms of my com¬ 
plaint. 1 tried so many 
things. Then one day a 
friend in pharmacal circles 
told me about a wonderful 
medicine for hours-long re¬ 
lief in easing the minor pains and soreness 
of arthritis, rheumatism, neuralgia, neuri¬ 
tis, lumbago or bursitis. 


1 am so grateful I want to tell every¬ 
one my whole remarkable experience and 
how thousands of others are now prais¬ 
ing Norkon, too. Please write for full in¬ 
formation. It costs nothing and you may 
win so much. No obligation whatsoever. 
Just send your name and address to: 

Paul McCoy, Apt.2101U W 42 St. NY 36 



4 go back 

Howard Hoyle had a heart at¬ 
tack. Here he is, with Grandson 
Tommy, back at his job. 

Most heart attack victims 
now recover. Three out of four 
who recover return to produc¬ 
tive work because of improved 
techniques in diagnosis and 
treatment and better methods 
of rehabilitation. 

Your Heart Fund dollars 
helped to make this possible. 

For medical advice, 

see your doctor . 

For more information, 

osk your Heart Association , 

For greater advances 
against heart disease. 


GIVE 

to your HEART FUND 
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New Printed Patterns 


9199. Size l6'/ 2 
takes 4% yards 45- 
inch fabric. 35$ 

4978 . Size I 6 takes 
3% yards 35-inch 
fabric. 35$ 


9407. Size I 6 takes 
3 I /2 yards 39-inch 
fabric. 35$ 


9488. Size I 6 l / 2 
dress 4^4 yards 35- 
inch fabric; bolero 
I % yards. 35$ 



741 3. Flower quilt 
of the 50 States. Em¬ 
broidery transfers, 
directions. 25$ 


Send 50# for our new Spring-Summer Catalog of Printed Dress Patterns. COUPON inside 
is good for one FREE PATTERN. Our 1964 Needlecraft Catalog is ONLY 25$. It has more 
than 200 patterns from which to choose with designs for all tastes. The American Heritage 
Quilt Book is BRAND NEW and has 16 complete quilt patterns, including the exclusive 
Presidential Quilt. Send 50$ for your copy today. 


The Rural New Yorker |-64 

Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 


Please send me the patterns which I have checked below. I enclose_ 

(Add 10 cents per pattern for first-class mailing.) Don't forget sizes where needed! 


□ No. 9199—Half Size. .. _(35$) 

□ No. 4978—Misses' Size __(35$) 

□ No. 9246—Girls' Size . __(35$) 

□ No. 9407—Misses' Size __(35$) 

□ No. 9488—Half Size . . __(35$) 

□ No. 9418—Half Size_(35$) 


□ QUILT BOOK 


□ No. 644—Veil Hats .(25$) 

f~l No. 7484—Potholder Dolls .(25$) 

□ No. 7374—Tot's Hassock .(25$) 

□ No. 7413—State Flowers .(25$) 

□ NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG ... (25$) 

□ DRESS CATALOG .(50$) 

.(50$) 


NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS_ 


While relaxing aboard 
your Alaska cruise ship, 
you will view magnificent 
scenery and enjoy all the 
amenities of a fine vaca¬ 
tion. 



RNY 
Tours 
to Alaska in 1964 


Once again in 1964 The Rural 
New Yorker is sponsoring two 
tours to our thrilling 49th State. 
In the past, Alaska has been a very 
popular destination for our read¬ 
ers and in June and August two 
congenial groups will experience 
the excitement of the “Last Fron¬ 
tier!” 

First Tour Departs June 29 

The first Rural New Yorker 
tour to Alaska departs from eastern 
cities on June 29. After a brief look 
at Chicago, we will continue north 
and westward through the Ameri¬ 
can Rockies to the “Queen City” 
of the Northwest—Seattle. Then, 
on to lovely Victoria and Van¬ 
couver, from where we sail aboard 
the Canadian Pacific “Princess Pa¬ 
tricia,” offering the most up-to-date 
accommodations in Alaskan waters. 
The highlight of the trip is the re¬ 
laxing cruise along the beautiful 
Inside Passage from Vancouver to 
Skagway, with calls at Prince Ru¬ 
pert, Ketchikan—Alaska’s first city, 
Juneau—busy capital of this young 
State, Wrangell and Skagway— 
famed for its prominence during 
the Gold Rush Days. Interesting 
shore excursions are planned for 
each stop. 

The highlight of every Alaskan 
Cruise Tour is the narrow gauge 
rail trip from Skagway to Carcross 
following the “Trail of ’98!” On 
completion of our relaxing cruise, 
we return to Vancouver and pro¬ 
ceed to the Canadian Rockies and 
a delightful visit to both Lake 
Louise and Banff. Overnight stays 
at each spot will give you an op¬ 
portunity to acquaint yourself fully 
with these luxurious mountain re¬ 
sorts. Proceeding eastward once 
more, we continue to home cities 
in the East via Toronto. Arrival in 
New York and New England States 
is scheduled for July 18. 

Second Tour Leaves Aug. 19 

The second of our 1964 Alaska 
Tours leaves eastern cities on Au¬ 
gust 19 and travels westward via 
Toronto and the Canadian Prairie 
Provinces to beautiful Jasper Park 
Lodge, high in the Canadian Rock¬ 
ies. After a delightful respite in this 
beautiful Park, we continue our 
trip to Vancouver to begin our 
Inside Passage Cruise, this time 
aboard the Canadian National’s 
cruise ship, “Prince George.” The 
cruise program aboard this com¬ 
fortable ship follows the same pat¬ 


tern as the earlier tour. Returning 
to Vancouver, a visit is made to 
Victoria and Seattle, including a 
special tour of Mt. Rainier. Home¬ 
ward bound once more through the 
American Rockies via Chicago to 
Eastern cities, with return sched¬ 
uled for September 6. 

How Do You Join? 

Under our experienced tour man¬ 
agement, all you have to do is drop 
a note or postcard in the mail for 
a copy of the folder which gives 
additional information about our 
1964 Alaska Cruise Tours. Once 
you have made your choice of tour 
programs, just clip and mail the 
enrollment form provided with the 
folder, together with your deposit, 
indicating your preference in 
steamship and rail accommodations. 
You can then relax until it is time 
to pack and meet us at the station. 

Your efforts cease the moment 
you meet your tour manager. He 
takes over completely and handles 
all details of the trip — baggage, 
hotel registrations, meal arrange¬ 
ments, tips to all those who serve 
us enroute, transportation tickets, 
sightseeing programs. Except for 
the small souvenirs you will wish 
to bring home and gifts for friends 
and relatives, you can liti .’ally 
leave your pocketbook at home. 
As with all Rural New Yorker 
tours, this program of Alaska tours 
is planned with the idea that you, 
our readers, deserve the best vaca¬ 
tion possible and should be able to 
enjoy all the benefits of travel with¬ 
out the troublesome details! 

A Word of Caution 

A fine allotment of steamship and 
rail space is held for our tours but, 
as with all good things, choice 
space sells out early. While it may 
be possible to secure additional ac¬ 
commodations at a later date, it is 
the early planner who doesn’t have 
to worry about “possible” confir¬ 
mation of membership with the 
tour group of his choice. Therefore, 
we suggest that you give early con¬ 
sideration to enrollment before the 
tour is “sold out!” 

For your free, illustrated copy of 
the Alaska Cruise Tour folders, 
send a letter or postcard with any 
questions you may have to: 

William F. Berghold 
Editor and Publisher 
The Rural New Yorker 
311 West 43rd Street 
New York, New York 10036 
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PUBLISHER’S DESK 


While in Ithaca, N.Y., last March, I 
visited a branch photo studio, whose 
headquarters are in Ohio, to be photo¬ 
graphed with my daughter. I paid a 
deposit at time of sitting, then the 
balance when selection was made from 
proofs. It is now six months and I have 
not received the photo. What can I do? 

New York Mrs. N.H. 

In September, we wrote to both 
the brancn studio and its Ohio 
headquarters. The main office ad¬ 
vised they had no record of the 
order. On November 5, Mrs. N.H. 
advised she had finally received her 
photo. In the past, we have had 
many people complain of troubles 
with both photographers and pro¬ 
cessing firms. Patrons experienced 
long waits and there often was con¬ 
fusion on the orders. Parties who 
sent negatives or photos away for 
enlargement lost them permanent¬ 
ly. Response to many studio offers 
and discount processing is gener¬ 
ated by “bargain” prices. Such sav¬ 
ings do not offset the great delays 
in delivery or the loss of valuable 
negatives or photographs. No guide¬ 
lines are available at present to 
determine reliability of the many 
mail-order photographers and pro¬ 
cessors. To insure satisfaction, deal 
only with your local reputable 
businessman. His enterprise stands 
on the foundation of your satisfac¬ 
tion at all times. 


Six months ago, I sent $20 to U.S. 
Music Studios, Belmont, Mass., with a 
signed contract under which I was to 
receive a completed song from a poem 
I had written. The completed song was 
to be sent to me within 30 days, ac¬ 
cording to the contract terms. However, 
after writing several times, I have not 
received the song. Can you help? 

Pennsylvania F.P.L. 

We wrote to U.S. Music Studios 
on October 6, requesting that they 
investigate the prolonged delay in 
filling F.P.L.’s contract. On Novem¬ 
ber 29, F.P.L. advised that he had 
received the completed song and 
was satisfied with it. Aside from the 
delay encountered, this is one of 
those rare “happy ending” cases in 
the field of mail-order song-writing 
offers. Embryonic poets are cau¬ 


tioned that music is not composed 
by song-writing firms or individ¬ 
uals solely “for a song” but for pro¬ 
fit. The completed song does not in¬ 
sure fame or success. You get only 
what you pay for—nothing more. 


I sent three coins by registered mail 
to Wilmot's, Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
appraisal. The coins were placed in coin 
containers in an envelope which was 
sealed in the presence of the local post¬ 
master. Acknowledgment by Wilmot's 
mentioned only two coins. I have writ¬ 
ten several times and they insist they 
received only two coins, not three. Is 
there anything I can do? H.K. 

New York 

Upon inquiry, Wilmot’s advised 
Publisher’s Desk that they had 
record of receiving only two coins 
but pointed out that they were not 
infallible and the coin could have 
been discarded inadvertently or 
even worked out through the cor¬ 
ner of the envelope. Since the ship¬ 
ment was registered, we advised 
H.K. to file a claim with the postal 
authorities. However, it should be 
remembered that while registration 
does afford protection, in cases in¬ 
volving objects, such as old coins, 
where value depends not only on 
age but condition as well, it is 
difficult to assess value if the ob¬ 
ject is missing. Where value of ob¬ 
jects is not known and the objects 
are sent a distance for appraisal, 
risk is taken. The fair value of ob¬ 
jects sent by insured or registered 
mail must be declared and Ihe 
amount paid for lost or damaged 
objects thus protected cannot ex¬ 
ceed the amount declared. 


New York State has passed a 
new law to reduce false and decep¬ 
tive advertising. It became effec¬ 
tive September 1, 1963. It allows 
the State Attorney General to ap¬ 
ply to the State Supreme Court to 
impose fines up to $500 on firms 
inserting advertisements of false 
medical cures, get-rich-quick 
schemes and shoddy merchandise. 
But it exempts distributors of such 
advertising, such as magazines and 
television, from responsibility. 


CAN YOU 



TIME? 


Here are Stopping Distances Computed from Official Tests 


These drivers see stop sign and cars crossing 
intersection. They apply brakes at same instant 
on glare ice at 30 miles per hour. What happens?* 


THIS DRIVER has REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS 


STOPS IN 173 FEET 


nsn 


THIS DRIVER HAS SNOW TIRES 



THIS DRIVER HAS REGULAR TIRES 


STOPS IN 439 FEET 


This chart, prepared by Safe Winter Driving League, presents safety information based 
on test results by National Safety Council's Committee on Winter Driving Hazards. For 
each "braking distance" above, you should add 33 feet, which is distance traveled 
during average "reaction time" needed to think and get your foot on brake after seeing 
a reason to stop. Inadequate traction is a major added hazard of Winter. 


January, 1964 



SWINGING BOX—Joseph Weber of Mont¬ 
gomery, N.Y., has had too many mail boxes 
knocked down on narrow rural roads by snow 
plows and big trucks. So he invented a box 
that swings around when hit and is pulled 
back into its original position facing the road 
by two springs. The box is attached to a T-bar 
that swivels on the main post. The box has 
been hit a couple of times and, except for a 
couple of dents, is always ready to receive 
mail. 

N.Y. Breeders Consign 
Eastern Angus Show 

Six New York breeders are 
among those consigning cattle to 
the Eastern Angus Futurity Show 
and Sale in Harrisburg, Pa., Jan¬ 
uary 29-30. From Katonah, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Askin, Asa Farm, 
nominated two heifers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Heller, Bent Lee 
Farms, Brant Lake, entered two 
heifers; Hasty Hill Farm, owned 
by John Patrick of Suffern, one 
heifer; Dr. and Mrs. George W. 
Irmisch, Mohawk Farms, Canajo- 
harie, two heifers. From Pine 
Plains, Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Sheldon, Stornoway Farm, nomi¬ 
nated one bull and two heifers; 
from Milbrook, Trotwood Farms, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Young, offered five heifers; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Rubin, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Farm, Hillsdale, one heifer. 

One hundred four head of pure¬ 
bred Angus have been consigned 
by 32 breeders from seven States. 

The Penn Harris Hotel at Har¬ 
risburg, Pa., will be the Sale 
headquarters. For Sale catalogs 
and information, write the secre¬ 
tary of the Eastern Angus Assn., 
Miss Carol E. Hackney, Finks- 
burg, Md. 


Beef Cattlemen's 
Short Course 

The 13th Annual Beef Cattle¬ 
men’s Short Course, scheduled at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 
January 20-24, will feature sev¬ 
eral topics, including feeding, 
breeding, marketing, management, 
health and feed production. 

Heading the list of speakers will 
be Dr. E. J. Warwick, chief of the 
Beef Cattle Research Branch of 
USDA. Others appearing on the 
program will include breed asso¬ 
ciation representatives, a number 
of successful breeders and feed¬ 
ers, marketing specialists and staff 
members from a number of de¬ 
partments at N.Y.S. College of 
Agriculture. 

Both purebred and commercial 
producers will discover something 
of interest in the program. Al¬ 
though special emphasis has been 
given to subjects of interest to 
people new in the cattle business, 
anyone interested in beef produc¬ 
tion will find the program worth¬ 
while. Out-of-staters are wel¬ 
come. So are ladies. 

Copies of the program and ad¬ 
ditional information may be ob¬ 
tained by writing to M. D. Lacy, 
Morrison Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 




TIRED 

OF ACID-RIDDLED 
SILO WALLS? 

The acid-proof wood of a Unadi I la 
Silo protects against loss of val¬ 
uable juices, nutrients, and curbs 
drying. Factory Creosote treated 
white pine or spruce staves create 
an acid-proof interior which retains 
the juices to make the best ensilage. 
The Unadilla “Sure Grip,” “Sure 
Step,” “Lock Doweling” features 
have never been surpassed in the 
silo industry. For free catalog illus¬ 
trating many more exclusive Una¬ 
dilla features, write Box C-l4. 
Unadilla Silo Company Unadilla, N.Y. 





BAG BALM dilators 
HEAL TEATS FAST! 

Bag Balm Dilators used by leading veterinarians. 
Fast, medicated relief for teat troubles. Holds 
teat correctly in shape between milkings. 25 
packed in soothing Bag Balm ointment Super- 
flexible; no wires, no wood. Will not snag, 
come apart. At Dealers. FREE COW BOOK: 
"Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle." Write 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 6, Vt. 



You Can Now Be FREE 
From Truss Slavery 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER and be rid of Rup¬ 
ture Worries. Then Why put up with 
wearing a griping, chafing, unsanitary 
truss? For there is now a Modern NON- 
SURGICAL treatment designed to correct 
rupture. These treatments are so depend¬ 
able that a Lifetime Certificate of Assur¬ 
ance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE BOOK 
that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful, expensive surgery. Tells HOW and 
Explains WHY NON-SURGICAL Methods 
of Treating Rupture are so successful to¬ 
day. Act Now. There is no obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 
Dept. H9933 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



only 




Did you ever prune with a good saw? 

Better buy one now as we are slowly going broke 
trying to supply saws at the same old price. 16" 
blade cuts easily up to 3V2". After that, use the 
hired man. 

WHEELER SAW CO., Belchertown, Mass. 



STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL UTILITY BLDGS. 

& GARAGES 

Easily erected • Quick delivery 
Shipped Anywhere 
Write for information 
JOHN COOPER CO. 

301 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J. 

, ni_/On 1 Ul I R 



Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST HOMELITE DEALER 


NEW YORK 


Addison. 


....Addison Farm Equipment Co., 
121 E. Front St. 

Akron . Blew Equipment, 32 Mechanic St. 

Albion . Bentley Brothers, RFD 2 

Altomont.Alfred L. Schager 

Amsterdam. . .Joe Bazaar's Machine Shop, RD 2 
Angelica. .Herbert L. Wagner, Dalton Rd., RD 1 

Arkport . Francis Gowiski, RD 1 

Auburn .». .Evans & Lind, Route 6 

Auburn .. . .Main & Pinckney, Rd. #6 

Avon . Webb Implement Co. 

Bainbridge. .Carlton Loomis, Brackett Lake Rd. 

Baldwin.Home Owner's Tool Rental Inc., 

500 Merrick Rd. 

Ballsten Spa . Perrino Implement & Tractor, RD 4 

Bath . Bath Truck & Tractor Co., Inc. 

Bedford Hills. .H. A. Stein Tractor & Equipment 

Co., No. Bedford Rd. 

Belfast . Grastorf & Guilford, Main St. 

Belleville . Maurice L. Herron 

Blasdell . Monarch Sales & Dist. Co., 

4281 S. Park Ave. 

Blooming Grove.W. H. Rudolph, Inc. 

Bolivar. .Bolivar Magneto Co., 65 Wellsville St. 

Bradford.Fleet's On Lake Lamoka 

Brewster . The Powerhouse, Route 6 

Briarcliff . Wallace J. Scott, Jr., Route 100 

Brooklyn. .Neptune Marine, 2023 Neptune Ave. 

Buffalo . Pilgrim Equipment Co., 

3080 Transit Rd. 

Callicoon.John H. Eschenberg, Route 17-B 

Camden . Willard Rood, 15 Harden Rd. 

Canandaigua. . .Aldrich Farm Equipment, RD 2 
Canastota . Alfred A Patano, 409 New Boston St. 

Canisteo . Olson Equipment, 58-62 Depot St. 

Canton . Arthur Gary, RD 4 

Carmel . Carmel Lawnmower Repair 

Fowler Ave. (Red barn) 

Carmel.Nichols Hardware, Inc., Main St. 

Center Moriches, L.l.Savage Hardware 

Chaffee . Howard Ellis, Allen Rd., RFD 

Champlain . Raymond Bedard 

Chatham . Chatham Machine Shop 

Churchviile . M. E. Fairbanks 

Cincinnatus . A. B. Brown Co. 

Clarence . Williams Tree Surgeons, Town Line Rd. 
Clinton . . .Clinton Tractor & Impl. Co., Inc. 
Coeymans . Blaisdell's Repair Shop, Westerlo St. 

Cold Spring . Cold Spring Service Center 

Conklin . Ray E. Goodell, RD 1 

Cooperstown . Earl C. Chase & Sons, Inc. 

Cooperstown . Western Auto Associate 

Cranberry Lake. . .Cranberry Lake Inn Marina 

Croton-On-Hudson . Zoller's Service, 

87 N. Riverside Ave. 

Crown Point . Crown Garage, Route 9 

Dansville . K. G. Richmond, 22 Ossian St. 

Deer River.Francis Nicholl, Saw Mill Rd. 

Delhi Delhi Farm Equipment Co., 23 Elm St. 

Deposit . Edwin Hodam, Jr., Route 10 

Downsville.Joseph Capaldo, Route 206 

Duonesburg . Berical's Equipment Co., Rd 1 

i. Aurora . Aurora Sporting Goods, 

1 70 W. Main St. 

E. Palmyra . J. J. O'Meal 

E. Pembroke . Ron & Newts Sales & Service 

Ilmira . Cory's Hardware Co., 

1548 Lower Maple Ave. 

Elmsford . County Power Tool Co., 

625 White Plains Rd. 

Erieviile . Magee's Service 

Fairport . Knapp & Trau 

Falconer . Schutt's Saw & Mower Shop, 

1 35 So Work St. 

Fishers Island . Home Appliance Center, 

Frcnklinville. . . . Len's Sharp Shop, 10 Green St! 

Fredonia . Fredonia Farm Supply 

Freeport, L.l . Equipment'Sales & Rental, 

170 W. Sunrise Hwy. 

Fulton . Harold Burton, 202 Division St. 

Garden City . Worth Supply Co., 

270 Nassau Boulevard South 

Gasport . C. J. Perry & Sons Inc. 

Geneva . C. M. Nielson & Son, Inc., 

481 Hamilton St. 
Germantown .. .Capitol Valley Contractors Inc. 

Getzville . H. & E. Motors, 550 Dodge Rd. 

Glen Head . Countryside Enterprises, Inc. 

691 Greenvale—Glen Cove Hwy. 

Glens Falls . Burton Equipment Co., 

Upper Glen St. 

Gouverneur . NESCO (Northern Engine & 

Supply Co. ) R.D. 5 

Gowanda.Gowanda-Harley Davidson Sales 

Great Neck. . .Gregory Coal & Lumber Co., Inc., 

30 Cutter Mill Rd. 
Great Valley. .David J. Davies, Sugar Town Rd. 

Greenwich . L. G. Collins, RFD 1 

Hicksville . Red Fox Mower & Equipt., Inc., 

510 Old Country Rd. 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale Farm Supply, Inc. 

Holland. . .Lewis Machinery Service, Phillips Rd. 

Homer . Home & Garden Center, 

209-211 Sacandaga Rd. 
Horseheads. .Hansen's Sales & Service, Route 3 
Hudson. Bame's Marine Supply, 190Fairview Ave. 
Huntington Station. Island Power Tool Co., Inc., 
1 52 W. Jericho Turnpike 

llion . Burrill Saw & Tool Works 

Ithaca .... Valley Fixit Shop, 363 Elmira Road 
Jericho. . .County Contractor's Equipment Corp. 

Johnsonburg.Walter Pope, RFD 

Johnson City.Oakdale Equipment 

Johnstown.R&R Service Equipment Co. 

Keene. Gordon C. Wilson Chain Saws & Tractors 

Keeseville . Dan Downs 

Kenmore . Kenmore Renting Co. 

Lake Pleasant.Wight's Esso Station 

Leeds.Peter Suttmeier, Sandy Plains Rd. 

Liberty . Gerow Brothers 

Lonq Eddy . Malcolm Crawson, P.O. Box 66 

Malone . Elliott G. Hutchins, Inc. 

Marqaretville. . . .Fairbairn Lumber Corporation 
Marlboro. . . .States Series Sons Inc., Route 9W 

M assena . Douglas Lapoint, Route 1 

Mayfield . Pete Johnson 

Mechanicsville . Brenn's Lawnmower & 

Engine Shop, Route 2 

Mendon . Saxby Implement Corp. 

Middleburg . River Implement Co., Inc., 

Middle Fort Rd. 

Middletown . H. L. Ayres, P.O. Box 187 

Millerton . Brewer's Mower Sales & Ser. 

Monsey . John W. Knapp 

Moravia . Kilborne Brothers 

Morovia . La Verne Marks, 34 Central St. 

Morrisville . Ralph Pashley, P.O. Box 432 

Naples . Francis Bills Garage, Route 1 

Nesconset, L. I.County Contractors Equipt. 

Corp., 183 Smithtown Rd. 
Newark. Gerry's Trading Post, 186 W. Union St. 

New Lebanon.Joseph H. Mittnight 

New Rochelle. . . Gundelach's, Inc., 388 Main St. 

New York . New Hippodrome Hardware, 

70 West 45th St. 

Niagara Falls . Delta Tool Rental, 

2901 Military Rd. 

Nicholville.Bould's Farm Supply 

Ninevah. Maurice M. Wightman Sales & Service 



World's Lightest Direct-Drive Chain Saw! 


Revolutionary new 12-pound * Homelite cuts 
through 12-inch logs in 10 seconds, fells trees up 
to 3 feet in diameter. 

The greatest advance in chain saws in the last ten years 
. . . the Homelite XL-12. You’ve never held a chain saw 
so light and yet so powerful. And you’ve never handled a 
chain saw that cuts so fast, so smooth, so easy. Try it. 
You’ll be amazed at how much wood you can cut with so 
little effort. 

The new XL-12 starts instantly! With Homelite’s ex¬ 
clusive weather-proof “hot spark” ignition, it doesn’t 
matter whether the day is hot, cold, dry or damp. Flick 
the switch! Pull the cord! You’ve got a “live” Homelite in 
your hands. See how smoothly it slices through a tree, its 
dependable Homelite-built engine delivering full, unfail¬ 


ing power in any cutting position. A rugged die-cast unit, 
it gets maximum strength from cast-in structural mem¬ 
bers — will stand up under the toughest day-in day-out 
production cutting. 

Try this all new chain saw that has the pounds taken 
out, the speed and power left in. Make a few cuts with the 
new Homelite XL-12 and you’ll realize the tremendous 
difference the weight reduction makes. And don’t let the 
light weight fool you. The XL-12 is a real production saw! 
You can’t believe it until you try it! Ask for a free dem¬ 
onstration of this revolutionary, low-cost chain saw. It’s at 
your Homelite dealer now. His name is on this page. 


HOMELITE SB 

2601RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


•less bar and chain. Saw complete 
with bar and chain weighs as little 
as 14 pounds. Available with 12, 
16, 20 and 24 inch cutter bars. 



HOMELITE XL-12 


North Boston.Klein Equipment Corp. 

Odessa.Odessa Farm Equipment, Inc. 

Ogdensburg.Fred Shurleff's Inc., 

Washington & Catherine St. 

Oneonta.West End Implement Co. 

Orchard Park.Site Contractors, Inc., 

1 32 California Rd. 

Oswego.Cloonan Small Engine Ser. 

Panama.Weise Hardware & Electric Co. 

Pavilion .P-D Service 

Peekskill.Caola Bros., Route 2-Rt. 202 

Penn Yan.Smith's Farm Store, Inc., 

135 E. Elm St. 

Pike.Leon Wilcox 

Port Gibson.Port Gibson Equipment Co., 

Port Jefferson Station. . . .Vehicle Service Corp., 

1575 Patchogue Rd. 

Port Leyden.McHale Chain Saw Co. 

Poughkeepsie. . .John G. Gauthier Power Equip¬ 
ment Sales, 1 1 5 Dutchess Turnpike 

Prattsville.Prattsville G. L. F. Service 

Redwood.William D. Boyer, P.O. Box 128 

Riverhead. . . .Long Island Produce & Fertilizer 

Co., Inc., Pulaski St. 

Rochester.John Feathers, 

41 35 Henrietta Rd. 

Rome.Stokes Chain Saw Service 

Salem.George A. Jolley, S. Main St. 

Sanborn. Levan Hardware, Inc. 5856 Buffalo St. 

Saranac.Jon T. Ryan 

Saranac Lake.Moody's Sales & Service 

Saugerties. Kenrent, Mt. Marion Rd., P.O. Box 13 
Savannah.Dickens Bros. 


Schroon Lake. . .Lakeview Outdoor Center, Inc. 

Scotia .Wayside Acres 

Skaneateles. . Bobbett Implement & Tractor Co. 

Smyrna . John E. Blanchard 

Sodus . DeLyser Bros. 

Southampton, L.l.Wm. A. Frankenbach 

Garden Center, North Hwy., North Main St. 

Speculator.Gerald Buyce 

Springville . Warner Lumber Mill, Route 1 

Stamford . Eklund Farm Machinery 

Staten Island . Forest Equipment Co., 

1319 Forest Ave. 

Staten Island . Trimalawn Equip. 

2081 Victory Blvd. 
Staten Island . United Rent-Alls of Staten Island, 

3874 Richmond 

St James, L.l . Molin's Lawn Shop, 

665 Jericho Turnpike 
Stone Ridge .... Dedrick Power Equipment Co., 

Cottskill Rd. 

Summitville. . . L. Finkle & Son, Inc,, Route 209 

Syracuse . Alexander Grant's Sons, 

935 Erie Blvd., East 

Tarrytown . County Power Tool Co., 

625 White Plains Rd. 

Thendara . Dan Hudon, Rt. 28 

Trenton. United Rent-Alls, 1690 Pennington Rd. 

Troy . E. F. Goyer, RD 1, Box 35 

Troy . Troy File Works, 249 Congress St. 

Trumansburg. . . .Millspaugh Bros., Cayuga St. 

Tupper Lake . Herve St. Onge, 39 Broad St. 

Warrensburg . . . . . Carl R. Kenyon, Rt. 28 

Warwick . Walter Equipment Co. 


Waterloo .Seaway Marine, Inc., 

473 Waterloo-Geneva Rd. 
Watertown .... White's Lawn Supply, Route 4 

Wayland .Gross & Didas, 12 Main St. 

West Albany. . .Abele Tractor & Equipment Co., 

72 Everett Rd. 

West Hampton Beach, L.L.West Hampton Fuel, 

1 1 2 Montauk Hwy. 

W. Henrietta .James R. Hanna, Inc., 

6800 W. Henrietta Rd. 

West Middlesex .Thompson & Matejo 

Westport .Marshall F. Fish, P.O. Box 14 

West Winfield. . . .West Winfield Farm Supply 

Whitehall .Norman H. Macleod Saw Shop, 

Comstock Rd. 

Whitney Point . H. A. Penningroth & Son 

Williamsville .Bitner Tool & Supply Co. 

74 Cranburne Lane 


HOMELITE BRANCH OFFICES 

• 7650 William Street 
Buffalo, New York 


• 7 40 New Loudon Road 
Latham, New York 


• 2578 Erie Boulevard East 
Syracuse, New York 




























































































































































BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
V AUTOMATICALLY 


MANUAL WASH 


VACUUM-SEALED LIDS ARE 
DUST-TIGHT, FLY-TIGHT 


TRADE IN YOUR 


OLD-FASHIONED 
BULK MILK TANK 

ON A NEW, MODERN 1964 


AUTOMATIC 


VACUUM 


Ze/uy 




IS BUILT-IN 


URETHANE 

PLASTIC 

FOAM 

INSULATION 


...and Have the Time-Saving, 
Labor-Saving Advantages of ^ 
BUILT-IN 

“PUSH-BUTTON” 
CLEAN-UP! 


JUST SET A DIAL 


FLIP A SWITCH 


...and the Ze/uy Washes, Rinses and Sanitizes Itself! 


Here’s how to greatly reduce milk handling costs — pro¬ 
duce cleaner, finer-flavored, vacuum-refrigerated milk—> 
and make more milk money! Trade in your old-fashioned, 
atmospheric bulk tank — that requires so much clean-up 
time — and is so hard to clean thoroughly. And install a 
modern, new ZERO COMPLETELY-AUTOAIATIC 
VACUUM BULK MILK COOLER. 

CLEAN-UP IS CHILD’S PLAY— when you have this com- 
pletely-automatic ZERO. After the tank is emptied — you 
set the built-in Automatic Timer Clock. Llip a Switch. And 
the ZERO washes, rinses and sanitizes itself! 

COMPLETE SELF-CLEANING SYSTEM BUILT-IN! ZERO is 
the only farm bulk milk tank with a completely-automatic, 
entirely-huilt-in, self-cleaning and sanitizing system. Every¬ 
thing is built-in — including controls, electrical system- 
and even the detergent jar. No conglomeration of make¬ 
shift gadgets to connect, insert in tank, remove, disconnect, 
wash and store away every clean-up. 

CLEANS BETTER — REDUCED BACTERIA AVERAGES! 

Photo of ZERO Tank above shows ZERO’S patented, built- 
in Spatter-Spray Automatic Washer in action. Twin Im¬ 
pellers hurl a double crossfire of water — with "tornado” 
force — against the tank’s entire stainless steel interior. 


Round-shaped — there are no hard-to-clean corners. Pat¬ 
ented, "swooped-down” openings make all milk contact 
surfaces visible and easily accessible. Lids are fly-tight, 
dust-tight. Brushing is kept to a minimum. Official records 
show bacteria averages greatly reduced! 

ENTIRE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM BUILT-IN FOR SAFETY! 

Prevents possible electrical hazards that might be caused 
by a wet milk house floor, wet shoes and damp equipment. 
ZERO is the only farm bulk milk tank with a safe, elec¬ 
trical cleaning system, 

FINANCE PLAN AND LEASING PLAN are available 
through ZERO Dealers and milk plants. Either Plan en¬ 
ables you to pay for the ZERO as you use it out of in¬ 
creased profits made possible by this tank. Ask your ZERO 
Dealer for details. Or, ask your milk plant or Association 
to investigate how they can secure details for you. If you 
wish — send us the name and address of your milk plant. 

SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! Mail Coupon today for full 
information, including specifications and capacity sizes—■ 
Finance Plan — Leasing Plan — location of your nearest 
ZERO installation — and name of nearest ZERO Dealer! 


BIG TANK FITS INTO 
SMALL MILK HOUSE! 

If you want to install a larger bulk tank 
— without the expense of enlarging your 
milk house — trade in your present tank 
for a new ZERO BIG-SHORTY Model 
in the size you need. It’s the big tank that 
fits into a small milk house! Only pat- 
etited ZERO automation — making use 
of vacuum and ZERO’S built-in Spatter- 
Spray automatic self-cleaning and sani¬ 
tizing system — makes this tank possible. 
As the basic unit of a direct pipeline, cow- 
to-tank or transfer system — the ZERO 
BIG-SHORTY requires no costly, hard- 
to-clean releaser or milk pump. 


ZERO CORPORATION 
612-B Duncan Ave. • Washington, Mo. 


ALSO GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 

which has been traded in, now available at your ZERO 
Dealer’s. Mail Coupon for details. No obligation. 


Your Zero Dealer Will Give You a Liberal Trade-in 
Allowance on Your Old-Fashioned Tank! 


Zc/ue 


COMPLETELY 



AUTOMATIC 



y T-20 

VACUUM 

— Nature’s 
Own Way 


BULK MILK COOLER 

O'*' 1 > - 

-with BUILT-IN SpATlER-SPRAY 

/ l II I \ ' 

AUTOMATIC WASHER 


0 1963 ZERO Corp. 


50 


Ze/uy IS DEVELOPER AND HOLDER OF THE MAJOR 
PATENTS IN THE FARM BULK MILK TANK FIELD 


FREE! NEW 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 

-—-describes in detail everything you should know be¬ 
fore you invest in any milk-handling equipment. Ex¬ 
plains how modern ZERO AUTOMATION saves time, 
labor and increases milk profits. Gives full information 
about the ZERO T-20 COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC 
VACUUM BULK MILK COOLER — including dimen¬ 
sions of all different capacity ZERO Tanks. Mail 
Coupon for FREE Book today! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION! 


ZERO Corporation; 612-B Duncan Ave.; Washington, Mo. 

Please send me FREE Book described above — location of my nearest 
ZERO installation -—- and name of my nearest ZERO Dealer. Please 
send me FREE information also about the: 

□ FINANCE PLAN □ LEASING PLAN 

□ I am interested in Good Used Equipment 

NAME . 

MAKE OF MY PRESENT BULK TANK IS. 


SIZE OF MY MILK HOUSE.SIZE HERD 

ADDRESS.PHONE ... 

TOWN.STATE 



For Full Information About Zero Bulk Milk Coolers—Phone, Virile Or Visit 


KENT SUPPLY CO. 


Phone: WAIker 7-3131 


Kent, Connecticut 


H. C. MAKELY 

Phone: 294-8975 

62 W. Main St. Richmondville, N.Y. 12149 


VAN’S SERVICE 

Nunda, New York 14517 
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1964 'March Egg Month' 

New York State and the New 
England States will unite to make 
1964 ‘‘March Egg Month” the most 
successful ever. The full support of 
the commissioners and/or directors 
of agriculture of New York State, 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont was pledged at a recent 
Boston meeting. 

Supermarkets and restaurants 
doing business in the seven cooper¬ 
ating States will be contacted and 
urged to increase their use of eggs 
throughout “March Egg Month.” 
The nutritive benefits of eggs—as 
well as their versatility, high profit 
potential and ease of preparation, 
will be emphasized. The economic 
importance of the industry and the 
thousands of people who make their 
living from it will also be stressed. 

This joint venture of New York 
State and the six New England 
States is the most far reaching and 
comprehensive effort yet under¬ 
taken to promote a farm product, 
and is a direct result of an initial 
cooperative program which was 
conducted in 1962. Its impact will 
be evaluated and used as a basis for 
expanded joint marketing endeav¬ 
ors on other farm products com¬ 
mon to all seven States. 


INESS BITS 


PROFITABLE EGGS . . . “How To 
Make Money Producing and Mar¬ 
keting Eggs” is a new 16-page 
booklet issued by breeder-hatch- 
eryman Earl W. Garrison. The 
booklet contains specific advice on 
how to make money under today’s 
conditions by either marketing di¬ 
rectly or by going to large com¬ 
mercial units. It cites success stories 
which prove that even today poul¬ 
try farming can be profitable either 
as a full-time venture or as a part- 
time enterprise for the student, 
farmer’s wife or retired persons. 
Single copies of the booklet are 
available without charge from EARL 
W. GARRISON INC., BRIDCETON, N.J. 

AUTOMATION CONTROLS . . . 

A new condensed bulletin on time 
controls for automation of lighting, 


feeding, ventilation, pumping, se¬ 
quence starting and stopping of 
motors and other electrical equip¬ 
ment has just been released. De¬ 
scribed are various time controls 
and timers, with typical farm appli¬ 
cation ideas and electrical specifi¬ 
cations. Also included are three 
typical home automation control 
applications. For a free copy, re¬ 
quest Bulletin 6355-A from FARM 
EQUIPMENT DIV., PARACON ELEC¬ 
TRIC CO., TWO RIVERS, WIS. 

POULTRY DISEASE HANDBOOK 

. . . A 40-page illustrated booklet 
on the diagnosis and treatment of 
poultry diseases has just been is¬ 
sued and is titled “Handbook of 
Post-Mortem Techniques.” The 
guide is divided into four major 
sections—anatomy of the fowl, how 
to do a post-mortem, what to look 
for and what to do for the various 
disease conditions that may be 
found. Of breast-pocket size, the 


booklet is designed for veterinari¬ 
ans, servicemen and growers who 
are called upon to perform post¬ 
mortems on chickens, turkeys, pig¬ 
eons and game birds. A copy is 
available without charge from 
VINELAND POULTRY LABORATO¬ 
RIES, VINELAND, N.J. 

BIGGER MILK PROFITS ... Ci own 

Dairy Supply Company has issued 
a new 20-page booklet, “The Op¬ 
eration and Care of Your Milking 
Machine,” which contains factual 
information and an illustrated parts 
list of milking machines. Discussed 
in detail are: The Theory and 
Process of Milking, Good Milking 
Machine Practices, For Better Milk¬ 
ing Results, Cleaning the Milker, 
and Mastitis—Dairyman’s Enemy. 
A copy of the booklet is available 
without charge from CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO., 324 COLLEGE AVE., 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 



World’s Lightest Direct-Drive Chain Saw 


This is it! The saw you’ve always wanted for felling, 
trimming, limbing and pruning. It’s light in weight, com¬ 
pact, easy to handle. Weighs only 14 pounds complete 
with 12-inch blade, measures only 26 inches long. But 
don’t let the size and weight fool you. This revolutionary 
Homelite XL-12 is a powerhouse when it comes to cutting. 
It will slice off a 4-inch limb in 2 seconds, fell trees up to 
3 feet in diameter. 

None of Homelite’s quality features have been sacri¬ 
ficed in getting so much power into such a small package. 
The “hot spark” ignition system and butterfly choke 
assure instant positive starting in any weather. The short 


stroke engine delivers full power in any cutting position, 
up, down or upside down. The flush cut handle lets you 
eliminate stumps completely. Available with 12, 16, 20 or 
24-inch cutter blades, the XL-12 has reinforced die-cast 
construction to stand up to the most rugged day-after¬ 
day cutting. 

See it in action! Try it in action! You’ll agree that here 
at last is a saw that really takes the strain out of cutting. 
Ask for a demonstration at your Homelite dealer’s, today. 


HOMELITE a5 ^ TJSS 

■ — ^ I ■ ■ ■ I 1 division Pages or write to 

2602 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK Homelite. 


HOMELITE XL-12 
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Doc' Mettler Says: 

There Is Opportunity 
in Veterinary Medicine 


L AST month, the 1944 Class of 
, the New York State Veterinary 
College at Cornell University held 
a reunion. Of the 43 graduates, 23 
attended. This group in 1941 com¬ 
prised a typical veterinary class— 
more than half of them were farm 
boys, most of the rest were from 
rural towns, three were girls, two 
were sons of veterinarians. 

They were a little younger than 
veterinary classes before or since. 
They were supposed to be the last 
class to enter Veterinary College 


at Cornell with only one year of 
pre-veterinary medical training. 
In 1941, it was felt that this young¬ 
er group might get farther through 
veterinary college before reaching 
draft age. Pearl Harbor was at¬ 
tacked during their first term and 
their training was speeded up by 
having three terms a year with no 
summer vacation. 

Discussion at the reunion brought 
out the fact that all of the 43 grad¬ 
uates but one are still in veteri¬ 
nary medicine or related medical 


fields. Most of them are in general 
practice. One is dean of a veteri¬ 
nary college in the Midwest; three 
others are professors of veterinary 
colleges. One is doing research 
and teaching in England; another, 
whose practice is confined solely to 
horses, is also veterinarian for the 
U.S. Olympic Equestrian Team. 

Large and Small Practice 

Several of the graduates are en¬ 
gaged in strictly large animal prac¬ 
tice; some in small animal prac¬ 
tice. Two do research for the fed¬ 
eral government and at least two 
work for state governments. Two 
work for drug companies and one 
is employed by a feed company. 
Two of the 1944 graduates studied 
human medicine after the war and 
are now surgeons in that field. One 




That philosophy of feeding, mixed with years of selective breeding and 
sound management, is producing outstanding production records for 
dairyman Ray Bottema, owner of Zeldenrust Farm, Zionsville, Indiana. 

The phrase, “Make each cow wash her own dishes," was used by 
Ray's father when experience proved that individual attention to feed intake 
could improve each cow's production. This feeding philosophy is basically 
the same as the Wayne Dairy Feeding Concept of leading the cow into 
production with high level grain feeding, rather than attempting to follow 
her production with a corresponding level of grain. Mr. Bottema currently 
uses Wayne 32% Dairy to make a 15% protein ration and follows the 
principle of the Wayne Concept of high level grain feeding to bring 
out the full production potential of his herd. 

Proof of the results of generations of breeding, management and 
Wayne feeding are told in the records. The best-known ancestor of the 
Zeldenrust cow family is Zeldenrust Pontiac Korndyke who holds the 
all-breed record for lifetime production . . . over 306,000 lbs . . . the only cow 
in history to crack the “300,000 lb. barrier". Roxann, a granddaughter still 
in the Bottema herd, last February set an all-time, all-breed four-year-old 

record of 1,636 lbs. fat (365 day, 3x milking). 
Today, in her fifth lactation, she is headed 
for her fourth record over 1,100 lbs. of fat. 

Your Wayne Feed Dealer has even more 
information on this outstanding dairy 
operation, and the full details on how the 
New Wayne Dairy Feeding Concept can help 
boost production in your herd. See him soon 
and find out how much more milk your 
cows can give . . . profitably. 

ALLIED MILLS. INC. ‘^ /ilYV 1 Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds .. .Today ! 


Zeldenrust Roxann, granddaughter of 
Zeldenrust Pontiac, and a national 
record holder in her own right. 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


no “free loaders" here 


“Make each cow wash her own dishes” 


Executive Offices: Chicago, III • Mills at: Guntersville, Ala • Troy, Ala. • Gainesville, Ga. • Peoria, III. • East St. Louis, III. • Fort Wayne. Ind • Mason City, la. • Omaha, Neb. • Buffalo, N V. • Everson, Pa. • Memphis, Tenn. • Fort Worth, Tex • Portsmouth, Va. 


of these still owns a farm. In fact, 
at least seven members of this class 
own farms. This may indicate that 
you can make a veterinarian out 
of a farmer, but you cannot get all 
the farmer out of the veterinarian! 

No End to Opportunity 

There is no end to opportunity 
in the veterinary profession. To¬ 
day’s student receives every bit as 
good training in small animal med¬ 
icine and surgery as his brother in 
human medicine receives in a 
medical college. Far more is being 
taught today in relation to diseases 
of cattle, horses and poultry than 
even was thought of 20 years ago. 
Thus, the 1970 graduate of veter¬ 
inary college is going to be able 
to do so much more. His services 
will be in even more demand. 

Horse practice 20 years ago was 
considered to be a thing of the past. 
Today, between pleasure horses 
and race horses, nearly every vet¬ 
erinary practitioner, city or rural, 
has a demand put upon him to 
treat or advise on the care of 
horses. 

What preparation does a boy (or 
girl) need scholastically to become 
a pre-veterinary student at col¬ 
lege? Without long detail, if he can 
qualify for college, he can enter as 
a pre-veterinary or pre-medical 
student. He should have a farm 
background, either by growing up 
on a farm or by working on a 
livestock farm two or three Sum¬ 
mers. He should be in the top half 
of his college class but, above all, 
he should want to be a veterinarian. 

'A Misguided Remark' 

Someone once made the mis¬ 
guided remark that veterinarians 
are likely to be those who could 
not get into medical college. The 
fact is that it is easier to get into 
a medical college today than a vet¬ 
erinary college. If a boy has any 
doubt in his mind about really 
wanting to be a veterinarian, he 
should not take up the space in 
the school that might be better 
filled by someone with lower 
marks but greater interest. 

Some high school guidance courses 
tend to discourage boys from en¬ 
tering veterinary medicine because 
so few are accepted for veterinary 
college in propoi’tion to the num¬ 
ber that apply. I hope that x’eading 
this will convince some interested 
student somewhere that, if his 
marks are better than average and 
he really wants to become a vet¬ 
erinarian, he can—and should. 

J. J. Mettler Jr., D.V.M. 



Photo: American Ansux Assn. 


TOP HERDSMAN — Outstanding Angus herds¬ 
man of 1963 is Mick Colvin (I.), herdsman 
at Mole's Hill Farm, Sharon, Conn., who is 
shown receiving the John Brown Memorial 
Trophy from Elliott Brown, Blairsburg, Iowa, 
donor of the award, during recent Interna¬ 
tional Livestock Exposition in Chicago. Colvin 
is a graduate of Penn State. 
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One V/ay To Beat the Cost of Dairy Farming ... 


aiutomatfnom) 


THE WICHOWSKY HERD ready for afternoon 
milking. Note tool shed and garage acrosss road, 
milkhouse at right. 

E LEPHANTS move slowly but where 
they step there is little doubt of 
footprints. So it is with many a New 
York State farmer, and especially 
Stanley Wichowsky of Fort Plain, 
New York. 

Wichowsky, with his wife and teen¬ 
age daughter and son, has in a 10-year 
period recultivated a 200-acre farm, 
developed a 75-head Holstein herd, 
and more recently modernized his 
barn, streamlined his milking pro¬ 
cedure and built new silos in an at¬ 
tempt to develop an ideally efficient 
family farm. 

A farmer all of his admittedly 
happy life, Wichowsky purchased a 
farm from which the previous owners 
had taken all and not given anything 
back. He had known the farm in former 
years and knew that it could produce. 
The challenge was there and, though 
they little dreamed the extent of the 

• by Joseph Albino 


cost and work ahead, the Wichowskys 
bought the farm for $16,000. 

That was 10 years ago. During the 
past two years, the Wichowskys have 
invested well over $20,000 in their 
dairy barn alone in an attempt to beat 
the tight profit squeeze. They built a 
48x38-ft. addition to the east end of 
their 78x34-ft. barn; replaced their 
three-feet wide stalls with an equal 
number of four-feet wide tie stalls, 
ranging between 66 and 72 inches in 
length, so as to give their animals 
more room; and built two 14x40-ft. 
silos with a double roof. They are 
presently installing one silo unloader 
to handle both silos. It will have a 
track on the top to carry the unloader 
from one silo to the other without 
having to dismantle it. 

To Modernize the Milking 

The Wichowskys also added a new 
16xl8-ft. milkhouse to the west end 
of the barn. And they up-dated their 
milking procedure with the addition 
of a 500-gallon Zero bulk tank and 
glass line dumping station which runs 
three-quarters the length of the barn. 


The milk is taken from the cows with 
the regular pail-type milking machine, 
poured into the dumping station 
(which continuously runs milk into 
the glass line of a vacuum) and flow? 
into the bulk tank, from which it is 
picked up by the Fort Plain Dairy¬ 
men’s League every other day. A com¬ 
pressor keeps the milk in the bulk 
tank at a constant temperature of 
38°F. The cows are milked at five in 
the morning and at five in the eve¬ 
ning. 

Automated Washing 

Wichowsky says: “We wanted the 
most modern bulk tank we could get 
and this was it. It washes automatic¬ 
ally. The water is pumped directly to 
the tank, using spring water. The time 
is set, the soap is added, I simply push 
the button, the work is done. It costs 
a little bit more, but it saves an awful 
lot of work. The only thing we wash 
by hand is the outside of the tank and 
the covers. The pipeline is automatic¬ 
ally cleaned, too. When the tank is 
washed every other day, the glass line 
is washed with it. In addition, the 
line is washed and sanitized twice a 
day after milking.” 

Lepto 'Pushed Us Way Back' 

The Wichowskys, like farmers 
everywhere, have had their share of 
setbacks. For instance, they started 
on DHIA four years ago when they 
had a herd average of 11,500 pounds, 
but were hit by Lepto which “pushed 
us way back.” As a result, they feel it 
will be a few years before they will 
be able to tell just what their cows 
will do. Currently, their herd average 
is at 12,500 pounds and their im¬ 
mediate goal is a 15,000-pounds aver¬ 
age. 

During their first two years on the 
farm, they had to buy hay to feed 
their 30 head. Today, they grow 
enough hay to feed 75 head (44 milk- 

Continued on page 6 • 


MRS. WICHOWSKY (bottom, left) proudly points out the new 500-gallon bulk tank in the new 
milkhouse. STANLEY WICHOWSKY (bottom, right) looks over two of his 75 Holsteins. 
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PATZ 

SILO UNLOADER 


SILOS 


YES! YOU CAN MOVE YOUR NEW PATZ SILO UN¬ 
LOADER QUICKLY FROM SILO TO SILO. SIMPLE 
TELESCOPING ARMS PERMIT USE IN SILOS RANG¬ 
ING FROM 12 to 16 FT., 16 to 20 FT., 20 to 24 FT.— 
AND NOW — 24 to 30 FT. IN DIAMETER. 

AND MORE PATZ FEATURES TO MAKE YOUR WORK 
EASIER : THE PATZ SILO UNLOADER IS COMPLETE¬ 
LY SELF-PROPELLED, DELIVERS TONS OF SILAGE 
AT THE FLIP OF THE SWITCH, CONTROLS DEPTH 
OF CUT AUTOMATICALLY. THAT’S WHY PATZ NO 
LONGER USES A TRIPOD, WINCH AND CABLE. 
POSITIVE MANUAL CLUTCH* KEEPS YOUR PATZ 
SILO UNLOADER FROM FREEZING IN — ASSURES 
QUICK, NO LOAD STARTUPS REGARDLESS OF THE 
WEATHER CONDITION. 

LOOK AT IT ANY WAY YOU PLEASE —THE NEW 
PATZ SILO UNLOADER IS BUILT TO MAKE YOUR 
WORK EASIER —TO ELIMINATE ONE OF THE MEAN¬ 
EST OF ALL FARM CHORES. 

:i: patent pending 


THE 


PATZ 


COMPANY 


manufacturer of barn cleaners, silo unloaders, 
cattle feeders, manure spreaders, manure stack¬ 
ers, silage carts, and blower pipe clamps. 


POUND, 

WISCONSIN 


For complete details write . . . 

District Representatives: 

Frank Nold, Rome, New York 
Willard Howland, Southampton, Mass. 
Robert Merrill, Waverly, New York 


Works Fields in Mud 1 ft. Deep! 



give more GO-POWER 

With low cost ARPS HALF-TRACKS you can 
WORK YOUR FIELDS under WORST WEATHER 
CONDITIONS. Tractors GO where they 
COULDN'T BEFORE . . . through DEEP MUD, 
SLUSHY SNOW, SHIFTING SAND. Don’t let wet 
weather, deep snows, ANY “tough-going” con¬ 
dition keep you behind schedule . . . get ARPS 
HALF-TRACKS and transform 90% of tractor 
power into USABLE DRAWBAR PULL. 


Fit most popular combines — save 
crops worth thousands of dollars by 
using ARPS half-tracks on your self- 
propelled combine. 



Send for NEW booklet . . . give tractor A1AKE and AlODEL. E 64 

ARPS CORPORATION • New Holstein, Wis. • Dept. RNY-2 

TRENCHERS • LANDSCAPING RAKES • REAR BLADES • DOZERS • SNOW BLOWERS 


Automation 

• Continued, from page 5 

ing, 31 heifers) and have hay left 

over to sell, too. 

Commenting on the development 
of his farm, Wichowsky puts it this 
way: “Two years ago, I installed a 
hay drier in the hay loft, consisting 
of a 42-inch fan run by a five hp. 
motor. Metal ducts, installed the 
length of the barn, force the air 
through the hay to dry it. With this 
drier, I can get my hay in sooner 
and in better condition. 

How Land Was Improved 

“Through the years, I have built 
up the tillable 165 acres of our farm 
using fertilizer, lime and soil test¬ 
ing. In the beginning, we put five 
tons of lime on each acre to build 
up the soil, but now we add lime 
only when the soil testing results 
call for it. 

“The fertilizer is put on when a 
new seeding is put in and the hay 
fields are top-dressed after the first 
crop is taken off. Our fertilizers 
vary in acccordance with what the 
land demands. It might be 0-20-20 


or 0-15-30, or simply superphos¬ 
phate. We test the soil every year. 

“We average, roughly, about 65 
acres of hay cut twice a year. Some 
hay is cut three times. We harvest 
about 30 acres of corn which is 
green chopped into the silo. And 
we grow about 20 acres of grain to 
supplement the pastures if I need it. 
If I don’t need it, I combine the 
grain, sell it and use the earnings 
against my feed costs.” 

Pasture and Dry Lot 

Besides pasture, Wichowsky does 
his feeding on dry lot. He rotates 
the pasture land—12 acres of night 
pasture close to the barn and 16 
acres of day pasture. In the Sum¬ 
mer, the cows are fed in the barn 
during milking. Along with another 
farmer, Wichowsky rents 100 acres 
on which to pasture his heifers. 

Stanley Wichowsky’s goal is to 
“do a better job with what I’ve got, 
with less work, better management 
and an increased herd average. I 
do intend to become more auto¬ 
mated in the fields just as I have 
become automated in the barn. I 
am simply striving for the ideal in 
the efficient running of our family 
farm.” 


What To Do 

When Forage Is Short or Poor 


To maintain milk production as 
cheaply as possible in the face of 
forage shortages and poor quality 
feed, James B. Holter, University 
of New Hampshire dairy nutrition¬ 
ist, urges farmers to consider possi¬ 
ble emergency feeding adjustments. 

Heavy hay feeding may safely 
provide all of the forage part of the 
ration if little or no silage is avail¬ 
able. Succulent feed or silage sub¬ 
stitutes are not always essential for 
satisfactory performance. But a few 
cows, particularly those in some 
higher producing herds, may need 
some succulent feed. In these cases, 
the dairy farmer might use forage 
substitutes such as beet pulps, citrus 
pulp and brewers’ grains—if price 
permits, Holter says. 

Value of Substitutes 

One pound of dry beet or citrus 
pulp contains about as much energy 
or total digestible nutrients (TDN) 
as two pounds of average quality 
mixed hay. The pulps are low in 
protein, however, and Holter ad¬ 
vises the addition of protein from 
some other source in the ration. 
Dried brewers’ grains are quite 
high in protein; protein supple¬ 
ments are not needed with them. 
One pound of these grains is 
equivalent to about 1.7 pounds of 
hay in energy or TDN content. The 
pulps and grains can be made into 
a mash with water—feeding them 
in this way will help the cow to 
consume more total nutrients. 

If silage, but no hay, is available, 
heavy silage feeding is recom¬ 
mended, except in the case of the 
heavy-producing cow which often 
cannot get enough nutrients if forced 
to eat large quantities of water¬ 
laden silage. The dairy farmer 
should consider, though, the possi¬ 
bility of a drop in butterfat test 
with cows on heavy silage, Holter 
warns. The milker has to have a 
bare minimum of six pounds of dry 
hay with the silage each day to 


keep the fat test from taking a 
nosedive. 

While price alone is not a good 
index of the feeding value of pur¬ 
chased forage, Holter says, the dairy 
farmer must consider how much 
energy or TDN and protein he is 
getting for his money. For example, 
the cheapest hay may not be the 
best buy if it is late-cut or if it 
has suffered rain damage during 
field-curing. 

Rationing the Forage 

Another alternative in facing a 
forage shortage is to ration the for¬ 
age so it lasts all Winter. By feed¬ 
ing additional grain, Holter advises, 
the dairy farmer can make up the 
nutritional differences brought 
about by short forage rations. One 
pound of grain is worth about two 
pounds of hay in feeding value. 
Consider substituting grain for some 
of the hay in the ration if there is 
enough hay and silage available to 
meet minimum forage requirements 
and if the price of hay is very high. 
Minimum total forage requirement 
is about 11 to 15 pounds of hay 
equivalent per cow daily. If a ton 
of grain will replace two tons of 
hay in the ration, and if grain costs 
$70 per ton, the dairy farmer can¬ 
not afford to pay more than about 
$35 to $39 per ton for hay, depend¬ 
ing on the quality of the hay. 

Comparing Feed Values 

Holter suggests that dairy farm¬ 
ers use the figures for digestible 
protein and net energy in the ration 
in calculating the comparative feed 
value of forage vs. grain rather than 
figuring on crude protein and total 
digestible nutrients (See article, 
“How To Determine Economical 
Dairy Feeding,” page 9, December 
1963 RNY-Ed.) He advises dairy 
farmers to consult county agricul¬ 
tural agents for help in choosing 
from among the several emergency 
feeding possibilities. 
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Some Facts about 


Weaning the Feeder Calf 


Weaning weight is the most im¬ 
portant factor to the commercial 
producer selling feeder calves, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. John Buric of Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland’s animal sci¬ 
ence department. Heavy weaning 
weight not only means greater pro¬ 
duction for those cows raising 
calves, but it also means that with¬ 
in a given herd the heavier calves 
will usually grade higher. Research 
has shown that there is a rather 
high relationship between weaning 
weight and feeder calf grade. Thus, 
the heavier calf not only results 
in greater return per head but is 
more likely, by grading higher, to 
sell for a higher price per pound 
than the lighter calves. 

An Inherent Factor 

The most important factor influ¬ 
encing weaning weight is the 
mothering ability of the cow. Moth¬ 
ering ability is reflected in the 
high repeatability of weaning 
weight. The relationship between 
weaning weight of successive 
calves from the same cow is rath¬ 
er high. This indicates that what¬ 
ever it is about a cow that causes 
her to raise heavy or light calves, 
it is to a considerable extent a 
permanent characteristic of that 
cow. 

Another important item is the 
age of calf. In order for a calf to 
have some size, it must have time 
to grow. If a producer, for ex¬ 
ample, markets his calves in Oc¬ 
tober, he should try to get the calf 
crop on the ground no later than 
March. Then the calves will be at 
least seven months old and if they 
are from good milking cows, they 
will weigh enough to pay for keep¬ 
ing the cow, says Dr. Buric. 

For High Returns 

Another important factor is 
grade. Usually, the higher the 
gi'ade, the higher the price re¬ 
ceived per pound. There is, on the 
average, a $2.00 per hundred¬ 
weight spread in price between the 
“Good” and “Choice” grades at the 
Fall Feeder Calf Sale. Thus, fac¬ 


tors necessary for high returns per 
cow are: pounds plus grade plus 
price. 

The University of Maryland de¬ 
partment of animal science and 
the Maryland Beef Cattle Im¬ 
provement Assn, conduct a Record 
of Performance for Beef Cattle, 
which consists of weighing and 
grading of calves at weaning, year¬ 
ling records and the conducting of 
a bull testing station. With a sys¬ 
tem of record keeping and assist¬ 
ance from the extension staff of 
the department of animal science, 
an evaluation of the productivity 
of a cow herd can be made. 

What Research Shows 

Recent research at the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland and at other ag¬ 
ricultural experiment stations has 
demonstrated that: (1) there is a 
wide variation among individual 
beef cattle in their ability to gain 
rapidly and efficiently; (2) good 
conformation and rapid, economi¬ 
cal gaining ability do not always 
go together; and (3) it is possible 
and practical to combine in one 
animal the qualities of excellent 
conformation and the abilities to 
gain rapidly and to convert feed- 
stuffs economically. 

Accurate records, properly used, 
not only allow finding the animals 
which ai’e returning the greatest 
net profit, but also indicate the 
amount and kind of variation that 
does exist in the herd. 



"Now eat up and stop worrying about 
fall-out. Further nuclear testing has 
been banned!" 


Forecast: Milk Price Rise 


The farm price for milk in the 
New York-New Jersey milkshed is 
expected to show a fairly substan¬ 
tial increase for the first six months 
of 1964, as compared to the cor¬ 
responding period last year. This is 
the forecast of Dr. A. J. Pollard, 
associate market administrator un¬ 
der Order 2. 

The blend, or uniform, price 
should average some 16 cents per 
hundredweight above 1963—$4.04 
as against $3.88, with the largest 


increase in January and March— 
19 cents. 

The fluid, or Class I-A, price is 
expected to average 17 cents per 
hundredweight above 1963. 

Production will drop three per 
cent, according to the forecast, the 
biggest dip—six per cent—occurring 
in January. 

The month-by-month forecast for 
both the uniform and Class I-A 
prices—1963 and 1964, is as shown 
in the table below: 



Uniform 

Prices 

Class I-A Prices 


1964* 

1963** 

1964* 

1963** 

January 

$4.43 

$4.24 

$5-61 

$5.48 

February 

4.33 

4-15 

5.47 

5.30 

March 

4.14 

3.95 

5.36 

5.16 

April 

3.91 

3.76 

5.04 

4.84 

May 

3.70 

3.59 

4.71 

4.55 

June 

3.73 

3-60 

4.72 

4.56 


*Estimated except actual for January 
**Actual 


NEW GEHL CHOP-ALL 


fine chopping with chrome-edged kjiives 



SELECT-A-CUT gives 
you short, medium 
or long forage at 
the push of a lever 


SPRING-LOADED 


Gehl chrome-edged knives stay 
sharp . . . chop more tons of fine- 
cut forage. The. new Chop-All 
keeps this important feature —— 
and lets you select short, medium 
or long length forage with just 
the push of a lever on the new 
Select-A-Cut transmission. 

More new features! Maneuver 
with ease in tight places by ad¬ 
justing the new spring-loaded 
drawbar. Change positions as 
needed — right from the tractor 
seat. Also, a rigid tripod (optional) 
holds the forage deflector firmly 
in place for less twisting and vi¬ 
brating . . . longer deflector life. 

Many new features . . . plus 
famous Chop-All fine cut perform¬ 
ance. Six flywheel-mounted, 


chrome-edged knives cut the crop 
from inside to outside (like giant 
scissors) against the long-lasting 
tungsten-carbide cutter bar. And, 
they’re standard equipment! 

"filled 19 silos...knives still 
sharp enough 
to fill 19 more” 

George Cramer, Peoria, 

III., bought a Gehl 
Chop-All to do his cus¬ 
tom chopping because 
“it chops finer.” After 
filling 19 silos this year . . . almost as 
many as a 2-silo owner fills in 10 
years . . . Cramer reported, "The 
Chop-All’s chrome-edged knives are 
still sharp enough to fill 19 more.” 




GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. FO-55-47, West Bend, Wisconsin 

Please send more information on the Gehl 
Chop-All Forage Harvester. □ I am a student. 

Name 


Route City 


State 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Make us Prove if vvl+h a Demonstration! 


February, 1964 
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Factors to Consider 
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NEW-IMPROVED, J , 

CORTA-CLEAR' to MASTITIS 


New-Improved CORTA CLEAR 19 
its performance. 


outstanding in 
Usually only one treatment is re¬ 
quired and hydrocortisone prevents 
udder scar tissue. 


Check these advantages , 


One treatment usually 
sufficient 

Only 72-hour with¬ 
drawal time 
Reduces serious udder 
tissue damage 


COSTS MORE 
BECAUSE IT 
DOES MORE , 






CORTA CLEAR 

available at your local animal 
health dealer. If he cannot supply, 
write Dept. CC. 

Or. Le Gear, Inc. • St. Louis, Missouri 


When Buying a New Tractor 


by Melvin E. Long 

F OR most farmers, the purchase 
of a new tractor represents the 
largest single machinery invest¬ 
ment. In order to decide which of 
the many available new tractors is 
the best one for you, you will need 
to obtain all the information pos¬ 
sible, and then weigh this infor¬ 
mation in terms of your own situa¬ 
tion. Here are the main items that 
you will need to consider. 

First of all, get a Nebraska Trac¬ 
tor Test report. Your local county 
agent can probably supply a copy, 
or you can obtain one directly by 
writing to the University of Ne¬ 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. The informa¬ 
tion in it is accurate and unbiased. 

Three Basic Decisions 

In the selection of a new tractor, 
three fundamental decisions must 
be made: type, size and make— 
preferably in that order. 

The kind of crops grown usually 
determines the choice between a 
row-crop (or tricycle) and the 
utility (or four-wheel) tractor. The 
utility tractor provides better sta¬ 
bility, better steering qualities in 
soft or loose ground, and is easier 
to get on and off because of its 
lower construction. If you plan to 
use a two-row mounted corn picker 
on the new tractor, of course a 
tricycle type is a necessity. How¬ 
ever, if you are considering a tri¬ 
cycle tractor only because of needed 
clearance for row-crop cultivation, 
investigation may disclose that 
some of the four-wheel type trac¬ 
tors have adequate clearance for 
this purpose. They are available 
with both two-row and four-row 
corn cultivators. In addition, sev¬ 
eral manufacturers supply inter¬ 
changeable front-end assemblies to 
convert the tricycle type tractor to 
four-wheel operation where the 
wide front end is desirable. 

If you can keep one tractor busy 
without using it for row-crop cul¬ 
tivation, you may also wish to con¬ 
sider the crawler type. Agricultural 
versions of these tractors are avail¬ 
able from several manufacturers. 

About Horsepower 

One useful rule of thumb forjudg¬ 
ing a tractor’s capacity is to figure 
about 12 horsepower for each 14- 
inch plow bottom to be pulled. A 
three-plow tractor should be cap¬ 
able of developing from 35 to 40 
drawbar horsepower. Remember, 
however, that this is only a rough 
guide. Allowances should be made 
for unusual soil conditions, trac¬ 
tor speeds and plowing depths. 

The selection of tractor size 
should include any plans for ex¬ 
pansion of farming operations dur¬ 
ing the expected life of the tractor, 
as well as allowing for size of the 
tractors that are presently on hand 
to be used along with the new unit. 

Most of the popular-size tractors 
are now available in gasoline, die¬ 
sel and LP-gas versions. 

Equipment Available 

Six- and eight-row planting and 
cultivating equipment is available 
for some of the large-size tricycle- 
type tractors. So, if you are con¬ 
sidering this type of a tractor, you 
may wish to look into the avail¬ 


ability of the larger equipment. 
Even though you do not buy this 
high-capacity equipment at the 
same time you purchase the tractor, 
you may very well wish to add it 
in the future. Its acceptance is in¬ 
creasing, especially in the level 
land areas. 

You may buy two or three new 
implements for use with your new 
tractor, but you will normally ex¬ 
pect to use many of your existing 
implements with it. This was no 
problem in the days of towed im¬ 
plements, but problems may arise 
with mounted implements. Even the 
so-called standard three-point hitch 
comes in two sizes—category I and 
II. In general, category II tractors 
will accept category I implements, 
but not vice-versa. 

Weighting 

Present-day tractors have a rela¬ 
tively high power-to-weight ratio. 
Therefore, for most high drawbar 
loads, it will be necessary to add 
considerable weight both front and 
rear to the tractor. Determine how 
much weight can be added, and 
how conveniently it can be installed 
and removed. Also, find out if you 
can change the rear tread set¬ 
ting without removing the wheel 
weights in order to obtain access 
to the wheel fastenings. 

Most hitch-mounted tools will 
require front weights on the tractor 
in order to retain adequate steer¬ 
ing control. You will find that front 
weights which fasten to the frame 
of the tractor are much more easily 
lifted for installation and removal 
than are the type weights which 
fasten to the front wheels. The 
front-wheel type weights also ad¬ 
versely affect steering, especially 
at road speed. 

Power Steering 

On the large size tractors, this 
item is almost regarded as a neces¬ 
sity. A season’s use of a power¬ 
steering equipped tractor will make 
you very reluctant to go back to 
a manually steered one. Actually, 
the increased productivity that re¬ 
sults from reduced fatigue will off¬ 
set the relatively modest cost of the 
power steering, over the life of the 
tractor. 


Cornell Potato School 

The Fourth Annual Cornell Po¬ 
tato School will be held February 
18 and 19 at Morrison Hall on the 
Cornell Campus in Ithaca, N.Y. 
Emphasis will be on farm busi¬ 
ness management, with particular 
application to problems of large 
farm business operation. 

On Tuesday, topics will cover: 
The Analysis and Control of Major 
Costs in Farming; Organizing and 
Managing a Large Farm Business 
in Relation to State and Federal 
Taxes; Combining Enterprises for 
Stability and Profit; Summarizing 
and Analyzing Farm Records; and 
Future Trends in Farming in New 
York. A tour of data processing 
equipment will be made and its 
application to potato farm manage¬ 
ment will be discussed. 

On Wednesday, topics will be: 
Economic Sources and Wise Use of 
Credit; The Future Availability, 
Quality and Cost of Seasonal and 
Migrant Labor; and The Market 
Prospects for New York Potatoes 
and Potato Products. 


omp 

MODEL H5 



THE RAKE THAT GROWS 

© ......... 

40”or 48” Did Raking Wheels 


O 

© 


5, 6 or 7 Raking Wheels within 
One Frame 


Adjustable Tongue and Ground 
Wheels for better off-set Raking 
and Perfect Trai I ing on H ig hway 


© 

© 


Raking Width from 8’ to Over 10’ 
Depending on Raking Wheel Dia 

Front and Rear Extensions Bolt 
On. 

Ask Your Dealer For Demonstration 



EDENTON. NORTH CAROLINA, U. S. A. 


This Continent's Oldest Manufacturer of Wheel 
Rakes Under Its Original Management 


Distributed by 

J. S. WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY 

353-36th Street, Brooklyn, 32, N.Y. 


“JOIN THE NATION’S 
TOP DAIRYMEN WHO\ 
USE STANDARD’S 
COM PLETE 
BARN SYSTEM” 



JOIN THE 


You, Mr. and Mrs. Dairy¬ 
man, want to improve your 
________ __ living standards. You de- 

niuTIflN > pend on your milk check to 
ll“ I lUll O educate your family and 
_____ also to buy the necessities that make 

Tfip living happier. Your greatest decision 
I vl —the barn! Can it be remodeled, or 
_____________ must you build? The barn 

nAIRYMr N s y stem V° u install must 

l/rllit I ITIK.ll fit your needs, desires and 
_______ ability to pay. You want to know 

lA/|Jf| what others are using. Mr. and Mrs. 
WW II w Dairyman, the system must help your 

USE STANDARD’S I" 

_________ ____ cow isall important. Equip- 

PflMPI f I ■ men t must be designed to 
UwIVII LL I L cow comfort, must keep 
__ _ __ _ - the cow clean and reduce injuries. 
RAnN ^ must keep your older producing 
Urlllll cows living, and must be superior 
in design. Mr. and Mrs. Dairy- 
\y \ I Rn man, you want to be proud 
U I W I L.IVI of your cows and installation. 

Let STANDARD help solve your problems. 
Write STANDARD TODAY! Ask for 
STANDARD Cow Care System Folder #B-63. 

STANDARD 

EQUIPMENT 

INCORPORATED 
BEL AIR • MARYLAND 

Largest Manufacturer of 
Dairy Barn Equipment in the East. 


GET 

RESULTS 

FAST! 

I 


28$ a word is all it 
costs you to adver¬ 
tise your products 
and services in our 
Classified Market 
Place . . . send your 
ad today . . . you’ll 
be glad you did! 
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every 
drop 

Homogenized 


Guaranteed 

(OHS * (^ElASES 

Central Petroleum Co. 

(INIMl 0MICI1 

Cleveland, Ohio 


GUARANTEES: 

• Complete uniformity 

• An extra safety margin 

• Non-foaming...acid free 

• Absolute piston seal 

• Complete protection 

TRY Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor Klenz 
The modern fuel improver 


HEAVY DUTY LUBRICATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1911 


Sold direct to you by 
Your Local Representative 

CENTRAL PETROLEUM CO. 

CLEVELAND. OHIO • WALCOTT, IOWA 


ANIMAL 

NUTRITION 

ROUND-UP 


FEEDING UREA, a man-made 
nitrogen-containing compound, to 
milking cows may, according to 
dairy scientists at the University of 
New Hampshire, determine how 
much of this readily-available 
chemical compound the animals can 
use safely and efficiently—which, in 
turn, may mean savings in feed 
costs to dairymen. Already proven 
is the fact that urea fed at rate of 
40 pounds per ton of grain mixture 
is used efficiently for body mainte¬ 
nance by dry cows, particularly 
when the urea is given with good 
quality hay. Current research is for 
the purpose of discovering what 
soi’t of ration containing urea will 
assure best results in the milk pail. 


ANTIBIOTICS help a chick make 
better use of protein in feed, it has 
been hypothesized, by killing bac¬ 
terial parasites in the chick’s in¬ 
testine which destroy some of the 
products of protein digestion before 
they can be absorbed in the chick’s 
blood stream. Evidence that this 
hypothesis is true has been gath¬ 
ered by University of Wisconsin 
scientists who find that chicks on 
antibiotics have less ammonia pro¬ 
duced in their intestines by intesti¬ 
nal bacteria feeding on the proteins 
in the chick feed. Since chicks can¬ 
not use ammonia, the bacteria were 
robbing the food of some of its 
nutritive value before the chick 
had a chance at it. 



BAG BALM dilators 
HEAL TEATS FAST! 


Bag Balm Dilators used by leadingveterinarians. 
Fast, medicated relief for teat troubles. Holds 
teat correctly in shape between milkings. 25 
packed in soothing Bag Balm ointment Super- 
flexible; no wires, no wood. Will not snag, 
come apart. At Dealers. FREE COW BOOK: 
"Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle.’’ Write 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 6, Vt. 


CHAIR-LOC “Swells” 

Amazing synthetic pene¬ 
trates wood fibres makes 
them e-x-p-a-n-d! Locks 
chair rungs forever TIGHT! 

Also dowels, tool handles, 
drawers, ladders! Quick, 
clean, easy! Nothing like it.' 

NOT A GLUE! Special 4 oz. 
squeeze bottle '$1.25 Ppd. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Chair-Loc Dept. RN164, Lakehurst, N. J. 


WOOD 

JOINTS 

TIGHT! 



NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor’s Dehorning 
Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids. Iambs—and 
no horns wilt grow. No 
cutting.no bleeding. 4oz. 
jar—$ 1.00 at your deal¬ 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. ' 


H. W. NAYLOR 

Morris 12, N. 


CO. 

Y. 


Or. Najtor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


FLAKED GRAINS are up to 10 per 

cent more efficient than conven¬ 
tional cracked corn rations, accord¬ 
ing to the results of feeding trials 
at Colorado State University. It 
took only 704 pounds of cooked and 
flaked grain to put on 100 pounds 
of gain. With regular cracked grain, 
739 pounds of feed were required. 
And it took 810 pounds of cooked 
and cracked grain to put on the 
same number of pounds of gain. 
The key factor in current experi¬ 
ments is to get the flaking cost 
down so that it will be paid for by 
greater feed efficiency. 


GOOD VEALER PROGRAM, says 
one authority, must provide a veal 
milk replacer containing at least 20 
per cent fat and 20 per cent protein 
in order to produce top-quality 
veal that can demand price needed 
to assure the dairyman of a good 
return on labor and equipment. 
Such a program must be designed 
to take vealer to about 200 lbs. in 
weight. The milk replacer is pre¬ 
ferred to dry feeds since latter 
usually contain sufficient iron 
which will affect color of meat, re¬ 
sulting in lower grade veal carcass. 


Standard Brands 
Buys into Curtiss 

Standard Brands has just pur¬ 
chased a majority of the outstand¬ 
ing shares in Curtiss Candy Com¬ 
pany, parent corporation of Cur¬ 
tiss Breeding Service, Cary, Ill. 

Melvin L. Kenley, president of 
Curtiss Breeding, states that the 
firm will continue to operate with 
the same personnel and under the 
direction of its present manage¬ 
ment. There will be no changes in 
Curtiss operating policies and pro¬ 
cedures. 


The Best Way To 
Start A Calf Is 


TWIN-MIX 



Twin-Mix Calf Feed is especially designed for feeding 
from the first week to 4-5 months of age. It is coarse and 
extremely palatable. This encourages early consumption and 
speeds growth. Twin-Mix saves money by helping to de¬ 
velop the rumen early, allowing the calf to make maximum 
use of roughage. 

It is fortified with vitamins and minerals to help give the 
good growth and body development that make calves grow 
into better producing cows. 

Ask your Wirthmore dealer for Calves Feeding booklet, 
and order your Twin-Mix now. 



IRTHM0R6 


Best Deal In Dairy Feeds 


Mills at: 


• St. Albans, Vf. 

• Brattleboro, Vt. 

• Bridgewater, Mass. 

• Concord, N. H. 

• Olean, N. Y. 

• Toledo, Ohio 

• Hickory, N. C. 


A 



SUGAR MAKERS UTENSILS 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

We manufacture for your needs Sap Spouts, 
Buckets, Covers, Gathering and Storage Tanks, 
Power Tappers. Also twenty-five sizes and styles 
of Syrup Evaporators, Containers, too. 

Send tor Circular and Price List. 

G. H. GRIMM Co., Inc. Rutland, Vt. 



Farm 8. Commercial Buildings 
low Cost . . . Easy Terms 

NOLD FARM SUPPLY, 
Rome, N.Y. 

WILLARD HOWLAND, 
Southampton, Mass. 



Goes up 
in a SHORT 
time—to last 
a LONG time 


RURAL NEW YORKER CLASSIFIED REALLY 
GETS RESULTS-FAST! 
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IF YOUR PLOW IS PLUGGED 
AND YOU GET OFF CUSSIN- 
MAD AND YOU WISH SOME 
ONE WOULD INVENT AN 
ATTACHMENT THAT 
COVERS TRASH BETTER 
AND STOPS PLUGGING - 
THEY HAVE!!! 

It’S 

NEW COVER 

OARD 


THE COVER BOARD 

100 Orchard St., Bellevue, Ohio 
Distributed by: 

J. S. WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY 

353-36th Street, Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 



§ 

If 

-.'Av'.vv 


KEEP ’EM 
MILKING 
WITH THIS 

2" WAY 


ACTION 


Dr. Naylor Dilators 
promote natural milk- 
ing and normal heal¬ 
ing because they ACT 
TWO WAYS: 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY 

...keep end of teat 
open in natural shape 
to maintain free milk 
flow. Stay in large or 
small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY 

. . . Sulfathiazole in 
each Dilator is re¬ 
leased in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic 
action directly at site 
of trouble. 

EASY TO USE . . . just keep 
a Dr. Naylor Dilator in 
teat between milkings 
until teat milks free by 
hand. At drug and farm 
stores or postpaid: 

H.W.NAYLOR C0.,M0RRIS1,N.Y. 
Large pkg. $1.00 
Trial pkg. 500 



I'lifss. 


D/: A/aif/ors 

MED/CATED 

Teat Ditators 


In the Milkshed . . . 


Northeastern “farm experts” 
agree that 1964 should be better 
economically for dairymen than 
was 1963. 

Professors at the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Ith¬ 
aca, N.Y., at an all-day session 
with Extension Service agents and 
other interested people, reported 
that the decline in cow numbers 
in the past year plus other factors 
make 1964 more promising pocket- 
bookwise. 

* * -5f 

By the time this gets into print, 
it is expected that the major milk- 
shed cooperatives will have in 
operation a milkshed-wide organi¬ 
zation to handle any bulk tank 
milk of their members who are 
confronted by proprietary handlers 
with demands for a hauling charge. 

Representatives of the Bargain¬ 
ing Agency, Mutual Federation, 
Eastern Milk Producers, and the 
Dairymen’s League have been con¬ 
ducting meetings on such a pro¬ 
gram in recent weeks. 

The program consists of setting 
up a fund and designation of plants 
where producers’ milk would be 
moved in the event farmers are 
faced with ultimatums from dealers 
for bulk tank hauling charges up to 
10 cents a hundredweight, as al¬ 
lowed by the USDA, effective Jan¬ 
uary 1. The co-ops were slated to 
contribute $1.00 per member to the 
“war chest.” 

* * * 

Tightening milk supplies and the 
increase in the capacity of cooper¬ 
ative-owned milk manufacturing 
plants in the past year have caused 
dealers to think twice before as¬ 
sessing bulk tank hauling charges. 
It is too big a gamble for a dealer 


who chances the loss of his milk 
supply and the prospect of having 
to pay stiff premiums to get it 
back. 

Eastern Milk Producers is await¬ 
ing word from President Johnson 
and Secretary of Agriculture Free¬ 
man on two recent requests. 

Eastern asked the President for 
a meeting to discuss specifics of 
“permanent programs for dairy 
farmers.” 

Shortly thereafter, Eastern asked 
USDA to raise the price paid farm¬ 
ers for Class I (fluid) milk for the 
first six months of 1964. 

The shift in the dairy product 
demand situation in 1963, as the re¬ 
sult of the 1962 and 1963 droughts 
in many parts of the country’s milk 
producing areas, saved the USDA’s 
Commodity Credit Corp. $150 mil¬ 
lion, it is reported from Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

The 1964 expected shrinkage in 
production, increase in consump¬ 
tion and probable overseas demand 
should reduce 1964 government 
purchases even more. 

* 4f * 

Stockholders of Cooperative 
Grange League Federation Ex¬ 
change, better known as GLF, will 
meet Feb. 20 in the Onondaga 
County War Memorial, Syracuse, 
N.Y., to vote on a proposed merger 
with Eastern States Farmers Ex¬ 
change. Both are co-ops which buy 
in bulk and sell various types of 
farm supplies. 

Eastern States’ stockholders will 
meet Feb. 19-20 at W. Springfield, 
Mass., for a similar vote. 

Ronald Graham 


New Treatments for Mastitis 


• Anchor Serum’s UDDER LO¬ 
TION, FDA-approved, gives dairy¬ 
men an easy-to-use external 
treatment for prevention of mas¬ 
titis. No restrictions on use of milk 
of treated animals; remaining lotion 
must be removed before next milk¬ 
ing. ANCHOR SERUM CO., 2400 
FREDERICK AVE., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


• A 'MASTITIS PREVENTION KIT,' 

including several control aids based 
on the recommendations of the 
National Mastitis Council, is being 
offered by Crown Dairy. The kit is 
made available to the dairyman at 
manufacturer’s cost — -$10.95, with 
the purchase of 16 new Gold Seal 
Inflations. Manufacturer reports 
that the new inflations have a much 
higher resistance to butterfat and 
will milk easier, faster, and last 
longer. CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
P.O. BOX 526, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


• Dr. LeGear’s new improved 
CORTA CLEAR contains the wonder 
drug, hydrocortisone, in a combina¬ 
tion of two powerful antibiotics and 
two sulfa drugs, which spreads to 
all areas of the quarter quickly to 
reduce infection fast. Hydrocorti¬ 
sone promptly helps lower inflam¬ 
mation that causes formation of 
permanently damaging scar tissue. 
One treatment, according to manu¬ 
facturer, is normally sufficient for 
treating acute and chronic mastitis. 
DR. LeCEAR, INC., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


• VALSYN CEL STERILE, for the 

treatment of bovine mastitis in both 
dry and lactating cows, is now 
available from Eaton Laboratories 
in 120 cc. Multiple Dose Vials for 
intramammary injections. Valsyn 
Gel, one of a series of nitrofuran 
products specially designed for 
veterinary use, combines a wide 
range bactericidal action against 
staphylococci and other bacteria 
with the advantage of negligible 
development of bacterial resistance. 
Milk from cows treated with Valsyn 
Gel can be used for food after 48 
hours following the last treatment. 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, 
N. Y. 

• A new, ANTIBIOTIC UDDER 
SPONCE, recently placed on the 
market by Kleen Test Products, in¬ 
hibits mastitis-causing organisms. 
Approved for use by FDA, the 
sponge, laboratory and field tested, 
is made of polyurethane, impreg¬ 
nated with neomycin. KLEEN TEST 
PRODUCTS, 246 NO. BROADWAY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

• Rockland Chemical’s new 
'DIAL-A-DOSE' Pent-A-Cin Injector, 
for the treatment of mastitis, is the 
only multiple dose treatment cur¬ 
rently available containing hydro¬ 
cortisone, together with neomycin, 
penicillin, dihydrostreptomycin and 
sulfonamides. Four treatments are 
contained in each disposable syr¬ 
inge. ROCKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 
W. CALDWELL, N. J. 


| FOOT ROT... 1 of 13 j 

| Known successful uses 1 

( of KOPERTOX j 

= Because it is a fungicide and an astrin- | 
g gent and is insoluble in water, requir- 1 
J ing no bandages, Kopertox provides a | 
p fast-acting, long-lasting treatment of § 
jp foot rot. Kopertox protects the infected | 
Hf area; allows its therapeutic action to | 
§§ take place without interruption. Koper- | 
|j tox is used, too, for ringworm, thrush, | 
= udder sores, hoof punctures, cracking | 
= hoofs, clearing up and healing putrid | 
H wounds, toughening and protecting dog I 
H pads, replaces medicated dusting pow- | 
j| ders, and repels insects on wounds and | 
= dehorning. FOR ALL USES, READ the I 
H label on the Kopertox pint can. Used | 
J clinically by 44 out of 51 land grant | 
g and veterinary colleges. Send for litera- I 
M ture. | 

g Sold exclusively through veterinarians f 

| RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

167 CANAL BANK 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 



KOW-KARE 

Can Stimulate Appetites, 
Provides Vitamins, Minerals 


High production demands drain cows’ reserves. 
KOW-KARE the scientifically prepared vitamin- 
mineral supplement, helps provide year’round 
daily nutrients and trace elements (8,000 units 
of Vitamin A, 10,000 units of Vitamin D 2 per 
ounce!) combats deficient rations. KOW-KARE, 
plus good feed and management practices, 
aids high production, good health, better prof¬ 
its. At Dealers. FREE Cow Book Write: 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 52, Vermont 


Helps Maintain High Production 


RURAL 

NEW 

YORKER 

classified 

really 

gets 

results— 

FAST! 


Attractive ... In¬ 
expensive — still only 
28* per word—and 
the best way to 
reach the best farm¬ 
ers in the Northeast! 
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Environmental Control 


Comfortable Stock Pay Profits 


Two words — environmental con¬ 
trol— are skyrocketing in impor¬ 
tance in the livestock and poultry 
industry. It has been known that 
livestock and poultry produce meat, 
milk and eggs less efficiently when 
temperature or humidity are too 
high or too low. Now, research is 
showing that, in certain cases, it 
can be five times as expensive to 
“make heat” with extra feed than 
by adding supplemental heat to a 
well-constructed building. 

Better Working Conditions 

Add feed savings to the fact that 
modern farmers are aiming for bet¬ 
ter working conditions for them¬ 
selves, and it is easy to see why 
interest is picking up in oil fur¬ 
naces, space heaters and other 
heating devices. “There’s no rea¬ 
son working conditions cannot be 
comfortable and modern, too,” says 
one cattle feeder. That also applies 
to milking parlors, outside offices, 
farm shops, feed handling centers 
and egg processing centers, say 
other farmers. Modern portable 
space heaters, fired by fuel oil, are 
often used to heat such areas and 
turn out from 75,000 to 450,000 
BTU’s per hour. They are also * 
handy in livestock buildings or for 
construction. 

The Temperature Effect 

Aside from personal comfort, 
new facts and figures point out the 
economy of keeping animals com¬ 
fortable, too. For broilers, Connec¬ 
ticut research shows that birds 
converted feed 18 per cent more 
efficiently at 75° F. than at even a 
moderate 49° F. Efficiency dropped 
more at extreme temperatures. For 
hens, optimum egg-laying temper¬ 
ature is 55° F., with the upper lim¬ 
iting temperature 85° F. and the 
low^r limiting temperature 32° F. 
Each five degrees increase in tem¬ 
perature between 34 and 56° F. 
gives about a six per cent increase 
in egg production and about a 10 
per cent decrease in feed require¬ 
ment per dozen eggs, according to 
USDA. Day-old chicks should be 
started at 95 u F., with the tempera¬ 
ture lowered five degrees per week 
until 70° F. is reached. 

For swine, USDA research shows 
that optimum temperature for sows 
is 60 to 70° F., with 80° F. the ideal 
temperature for small pigs. Opti¬ 
mum temperature and resulting 
best feed efficiency for 100-pound 
pigs is 73° F. Iowa research has 
shown that it takes half again more 
feed per pound of gain at 4CF F. 
than it takes at 60 to 70° F. 

For dairy cattle, research gener¬ 
ally indicates that, with the excep¬ 
tion of Jerseys, temperatures as low 
as 10° F. cause no problem. Jerseys 
begin to decline in production at 
30° F. and drop 20 per cent at 10° 
F. Cows generally drop in produc¬ 
tion, too, when temperatures reach 
70° F. 

Heat from Animals 

In some cases—when a building 
is properly insulated, ventilated 
and filled with livestock—animals 
themselves can supply enough heat 
to keep temperatures comfortable. 
However, when these ideal condi¬ 
tions are not present, or when it 
is impossible to remove enough 


moisture without lowering temper¬ 
atures too much, supplemental heat 
is desirable. Pigs, for example, do 
not provide enough heat to warm 
both their surroundings and the 
ventilating air required to remove 
the moisture they produce when 
the outside air is 20 degrees or 
more below the air temperature in 
the building, according to Iowa re¬ 
search. 

Insulation and Ventilation 

Of course, proper insulation and 
ventilation are first cousins of sup¬ 
plemental heat when it comes to 
supplying proper environmental 
conditions for livestock. Insulation, 
for example, can cut heat loss in 
half, says one North Dakota re¬ 
search report. 

Basic insulation principles in¬ 
clude using enough insulation of 
the type recommended for the area 
and installing a vapor barrier. A 
good vapor barrier should be in¬ 
stalled between the warm wall sur¬ 
face and the insulation to keep in¬ 
sulation dry. 

Ventilation is important to re¬ 
move odors and moisture produced 
by animals and produce desirable 
temperature. Without proper ven¬ 
tilation, moisture condenses on 
walls and ceilings, causing deteri¬ 
oration. Excess moisture makes 
bedding difficult and causes sanita¬ 
tion problems. Strong odors are 
detrimental to both animals and the 
farmer. 

'Team Effort' Required 

As one researcher puts it, “A 
team effort of ventilation, insula¬ 
tion, supplemental heat if required, 
and good construction through¬ 
out the building are all needed 
for proper environmental control. 
Proper insulation and ventilation 
help stop summer heat stress, too, 
by keeping heat out. And the same 
ducts used for supplemental heat 
will also carry cooling air in Sum¬ 
mer, if desired. As researchers turn j 
up more facts on environmental 
control, they will be able to pin 
down precisely the extra profit re¬ 
turn for keeping livestock com¬ 
fortable. 

[Editor's Note. The foregoing article 
is taken from material appearing in 
American Oil Company’s 50 - page 
booklet, “Guide to Greater Farm Prof¬ 
its.” The booklet contains many worth¬ 
while articles on modern fuels, lu¬ 
bricants and agricultural chemicals, 
and may be obtained without charge 
by writing to: File M-5, American Oil 
Co., 555 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017.] 



ALL-TIME CHAMP— Ideal's Beacon's Rosette, 
a registered Guernsey owned by Jacob 
Tanis, Augusta, N.J., is now recognized as 
the all-time Guernsey production champion, 
with an official record of 219,115 lbs. milk, 
10,730 lbs. fat—and she is still milking. 


Obstructions can't stop it...you 

always get an even flow of silage from the Starline Silo 
Unloader. That’s because the exclusive Posi-traction drive 
“walks” the collector arm around any obstructions at the 
wall wheels while constant wall pressure is maintained. Dual 
wall cleaners even cut frozen silage to keep silo walls clean. 
Dual augers mix and fluff silage without the compressing 
action of single auger units. Exclusive “Vibra-Clean Throat” 
prevents silage build-up above the clog-proof rotary impeller. 
And remember, because your local Starline Dealer installs 
your Starline Silo Unloader, you get prompt service from 
him whenever you need it. Send coupon today for time- and 
money-saving facts. (Patent pending] 



STARUNE CHANNEL FEEDER helps you save 
more" time and money. This new .unique unit 
mixes fine grains and coarse silage thoroughly 
. . . feeds the entire length of bunk at the 
same time . . . and lets you feed separate ra¬ 
tions to as many as four different iots. Ask 
for details. 


Choose Farmer-approved Starline Labor Savers 


STARLINE, INC., 2224 Front St., Harvard, Illinois, 60033 
Yes, I’d like more information about: Q STARLINE Silo 
Unloader □ STARLINE Channel Feeders □ Student 
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Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, "frozen" ports! 

LIQUID ® 
Cl 


IYJ :1 ^ k lH 

jH 


Frees rusted ports on troc- 
ASUPER^ tors, plows, culti- 
[fptrM vators and other 


farm equipment. 


354 


AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 



STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL UTILITY BLDGS. 

& GARAGES 

Easily erected • Quick delivery 
Shipped Anywhere 
Write for information 
JOHN COOPER CO. 

301 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J. 

Phone: (201)HU 7-4018 



COWPOX 


-RINGWORM 


Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions 


* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi¬ 
cidal, protective wound dress¬ 
ing. Quick drying . . . pene¬ 
trating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO.. MORRIS 14. N.Y. 



Dr. Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 


The High & Low Unloading 
BESTLAND HYDRAULIC 

ROCK 
PICKERS! 

PICK! LOAD! DUMPI 

Tons and tons a day of small to 800 lb. roeks and 
never leave tractor seat—8 models in world wide 
use. 2000-4000 lb. hopper capacities—16 years 
field proved—true contour rock picking with front 
caster wheels. 

Write: VIEL MFG. CO., Box 632 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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ROLLS MANURE 

right out of your barn 


Farmway's patented hold-down wheel rolls with the chain to keep 
manure moving at the crucial point of elevation. The wheel is actually 
recessed into the gutter wall so it doesn’t narrow the gutter. Since 
the wheel is always on the move, manure can't pile up . . . rolls 
right up the elevator. The hold-down wheel is just one example of 
the way friction has been engineered out of Farmway barn cleaners. 
Mail the coupon today for full details and the name of your dealer. 



FARMWAY COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept. B-3090 Manawa, Wis. 

Please send me free complete information—What 
FARMWAY “Farm-Fashioned” quality means to me 






State_ 


.□ I am a student 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 

Farmway is an affiliate of Berg Equipment Corp. 





NEW PROFITS 

from 

SILAGE 
HAYLAGE 


Write for 
free bulletin 


with 

long 


the 

-lived 
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GRANGE SILO CO. 

Box 217-R, Weedsport. N. Y. 

Without obligation, send me free facts about Grange 
products. 

Name . 

Address . 

Post Office . State . 
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NEW FOR '64 
7 (fc NEW COVER 

BOARD 8 

with contour flow-still $9.85 


.Alt FAMOUS _ _. DM 
BRANDS! M FARM 

lTIHESSe? 


TRUCK 

AUTO 


LESS* 

THAN 

.WHOLESALE. 


S,VINGS N mR LESS THAN 50% up to 70% OFF REG. PRICE! 


FREE • SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG • FREE! 


RELIABLE TIRE BIST., 736 Morgan Blvd., Camden 4, N.J. 



HELPS AVOID 


UDDER TROUBLES 

Bag Balm heals FAST! Use it for 
injuries, chapping, windburn, sunburn. 
Great for massage of caked bag. 23% 
more soothing lanolin than brand “B”. 
Aids continuous milking. Good for 
home injuries. 10 oz. Can, 5 lb. Pail at 
Dealer’s. FREE Cow Book “Care & 
Feeding of Dairy Cattle”. WRITE: 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO.,Lyndonville 11 Vermont 


RUPTURE AGONY 

Removed 

WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, comfort-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush¬ 
ion Appliance! Your Re¬ 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
nothing. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
BROOKS CO., 354-A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 








1. The new BOLENS HUSKY 900 
has extra-wide Terra-Tires which 
increase flotation and reduce com¬ 
paction; 814-hp. Wisconsin engine 
with electric starting; six speeds 
forward, two reverse; lift lever that 
can be raised or lowered while 
tractor and attachment are under 
full power. BOLENS DIV. FMC CORP., 
PT. WASHINGTON, WIS. 



2. KOSCH has developed a new 
power mower designed for use on 
high grass and weeds as well as 
normal lawns. Powered by a 3.5 hp 
horizontal shaft 4-cycle Tecumseh 
engine, the unit's blade, belt-driven, 
cuts a full 24-in. swath. KOSCH 
MFC. CO., COLUMBUS, NEB. 



3. A new portable oil-fired space 
heater with full length removable 
“Flip-Top" for easiest cleaning and 
service was recently introduced by 
CENTURY ENGINEERING. Provides 
instant, odorless smoke-free heat. 
Burns Vi-gal. of kerosene or No. 1 
fuel per hr. CENTURY ENGINEERING 
CORP., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 



4. The new GROVE rear-mounted 
scraper blade—“Sturdi-Blade"—is 
designed for multiple use: plows 
snow, scrapes feed lots and barn¬ 
yards in Winter, fills gullies and 
chuck holes in Spring, digs trenches 
and backfills in Summer and Fall. 
CROVE MFC. CO., SHADY GROVE, 
PA. 



5. The new PATZ CATTLE 
FEEDER— an overhead, circular cat¬ 
tle feeder—especially adaptable for 
feeding herds from 50 to 2,000 
head or more. Permits more cattle to 
be fed in smaller area; easier to 
expand; allows feed delivery from 
above, eliminating need for any 
stationary or movable parts in the 
bunk itself; uniform delivery of feed 
and supplements; one feeder handles 
output of two silo unloaders si¬ 
multaneously- PATZ CO., POUND, 
WIS. 



6. The SWECO SNOW BLOWER 

is unique in that it is capable of 
being used as either a push-type or 
pull-type, taking a full 6-ft. cut. 
Also features a 180° adjustable 
chute; safety enclosed PTO shaft 
and fan; heavy tubular construc¬ 
tion. LELY LTD., BURLINGTON, ON¬ 
TARIO, CANADA. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION .. . 

On any of these NEW FARM PRODUCTS, circle one 
or more of the key numbers below (corresponding 
key numbers appear at beginning of article describ¬ 
ing product). 

New Farm Products Dept. 

The Rural New Yorker 

311 West 43rd St. X 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Please send me more information on the following NEW FARM PRODUCTS: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS . 
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30 YEARS OF QUALITY CONTROL are the foundation of 

Poultryman Max Brender's success and enable him to face his future in 
poultry and eggs without misgivings. Pictured (at right ) are some of the 
operations at the new Brender Leghorn egg factory that require—and 
receive — constant and careful attention. 

Key to 
Egg Marketing 

Success 


MAX BRENDER of Ferndale, New York, began to 
build his reputation for “quality” way back in the 
Depression days of the early 30’s when he acquired 
his first pure strains that today are the world-recog¬ 
nized Brender Leghorns. It was not an easy road. 
Through the years, Brender researched betterment 
of the strain. His ultimate goal was development of 
a bird that would be the most efficient egg production 
unit that could be obtained. Properly managed, to¬ 
day’s Brender Leghorn produces 20 dozen or more 
eggs—all of top quality—during a full year’s pro¬ 
duction. 

Shell Strength Vital 

Of major importance in the success of Brender’s 
breeding program was the ability of his birds to 
produce an egg with a thick, hard shell. This has 
paid off handsomely because throughout all phases 
in today’s mass production techniques and modern 
mechanical egg handling shell strength is a “must.” 
A recent Cornell University four-year report noted 
that Brender strain eggs were consistently in the top 
quartile of egg shell thickness. Much of the success 
in being able to produce eggs of good, firm shell qual¬ 
ity is accredited to continuing selective breeding and 
the use of Oyster Shell which has been the only sup¬ 
plemental calcium used by Brender during his 30 
years in the poultry business. 

Location Is Important 

Max Brender’s enterprise is located in New York 
State’s “egg basket”—Sullivan County, one of the 
top egg-producing counties in the nation, and at¬ 
tracts visitors from all over the world, particularly 
those who are interested in egg production and mar¬ 
keting. The last visitor was a Mr. Obora, who flew 
in from Nagoya, Japan, with his own interpreter. 

When innovations are made in the egg industry, 
they generally occur first in the Sullivan County area. 
Max Brender is an innovator. One of the most ad¬ 
vanced and modern commercial egg operations has 
taken shape under his direction during the past year 
—Sunny Side Up Farms, now in operation producing 

Continued on page 16 • 


• by Warren K. Rodat 



The Brender Leghorn Production Line 



Continuous Egg Collecting 



Automatic Egg Washing 



Modern Egg Grading 



Packaging for Shipment 
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The Sugar Beet Story 

A LMOST three years ago, three men—a 
dreamer, a businessman and a dynamo 
— met to discuss introducing a new cash 
crop into the faltering Cayuga County, New 
York, economy which was besieged with in¬ 
dustrial unemployment and slumping agri¬ 
cultural prices. The cash crop actually was 
not new, but realtor-attorney Henry Stack 
of Genoa thought he saw possibilities in the 
raising of sugar beets in Central New York. 

A food wholesaler, Francis Iaia, listened 
to Stack and, realizing that the world sugar 
picture might be changing by the absence 
of Cuban sugar and increasing consump¬ 
tion, decided that the idea had merit. He 
arranged a meeting between Stack and Paul 
W. Lattimore, chairman of the fledgling 
Redevelopment Area Organization. 

The first meeting produced restrained en¬ 
thusiasm, but initial studies provided 
enough fuel for a Lattimore spark of action. 
Methodically, the sugar beet project picked 
up speed with Lattimore and Michael L. 
Peduto, executive manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Auburn and Cayuga Coun¬ 
ty, and secretary of the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Foundation, lining up agricultural, 
industrial and civic support. Further stud¬ 
ies by Paul Aron, economic consultant, and 
the IDF were planned. Operating on a shoe¬ 
string and with more fortitude than capital, 
the community team urged area farmers to 
form the Finger Lakes Sugar Beet Growers 
Association with Frank Turek as president. 

Then came the first “big break.” Cornell 
University’s College of Agriculture agreed 
to help with the growing of test plots during 
1962. This Cornell assistance was spurred 
by Associate Cayuga County Agricultural 
Agent James Smith. 

After gratifying news from the Cornell 
test plots, Lattimore led a delegation to 
Washington in September 1962 to seek an 
acreage allotment. Support for the project 
came from New York State’s congressional 
delegation in Washington. 

When USDA did not grant Central New 
York an allocation in the Fall of 1962, Latti¬ 
more, realizing that a full-scale field test 
on the crop would be necessary the next 
season, rallied his forces for the big drive.- 
With a $114,000 grant from the Area Re¬ 
development Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce for the study as 
capital, experts were brought in, the Col¬ 
leges of Agriculture and Engineering at 
Cornell University set up mass field trials 
and the project moved into a thoroughly 
professional stage. 

Last December, a 30-person delegation 
went to the Department of Agriculture 
hearings in Washington. Last month, the 
USDA granted the Finger Lakes Sugar 



Editor and Publisher 


Beet Growers Association and Pepsi-Cola 
a 29,500-acre sugar beet allotment for pro¬ 
duction of 50,000 tons of sugar in 1965. 

The Rural New Yorker congratulates 
all those who made possible the telling of 
this story and whose visions were not 
dimmed by the circulation of unfavorable 
reports. Negative commentary on the proj¬ 
ect and the attempts to obtain a sugar beet 
allocation for an eight-county region of New 
York could not override the basic fact that 
success is achieved by cooperation. The good 
news about sugar beets for Central New 
York is a direct result of an all-out, area¬ 
wide team effort. 


Milk Prices on Rise 

I T HAS been many a moon since anyone 
has forecast a rise in milk prices. It was 
therefore good news to dairymen when the 
Milk Market Administrator’s office pre¬ 
dicted a 16-cent average increase in milk 
prices for the first six months of 1964. 

Evidently the forward price trend which 
began in September with a five-cent in¬ 
crease and rose to a 16-cent increase for 
December, is expected to continue on well 
into 1964. The January blend price, for ex¬ 
ample, is currently estimated at $4.43, 19 
cents above the January 1963 price. (See 
detailed schedule on page 7.) 

Two factors are assigned as reasons for 
this upward swing. Production will be down 
some three per cent and the Class I-A price 
will average 17 cents a hundredweight 
above last year. The percentage of fluid milk 
utilization has shown a gradual rise since 
August which accounts, in large part, for 
the higher Class I-A price. 

None of this means we should be content 
just to sit on our hands, accept any price 
pluses as manna from Heaven, and do noth¬ 
ing more about it. Production costs have 
mounted and there is every indication that 
they will continue to mount. Besides, there 
is no guaranty that the farm price of milk 
will hold at these slightly higher levels. 

The Johnson administration is expected 
to exert special efforts to secure congres¬ 
sional approval of new dairy legislation. In 
all probability, this will either be the Prox- 
mire Bill alone, which provides for a two- 
price system in federal order markets, or 
the same bill plus provision for similar 
benefits in non-federal order markets. 

In any event, dairymen, both individually 
and through their cooperatives, should not 
let up in their efforts for corrective legisla¬ 
tion, and for a tightening of many of the 
federal order provisions. This present set¬ 
up is, at best, just limping along, and it 
could trigger future price slumps. 

There is therefore little choice between a 
“do-something” and a “do-nothing” policy. 


Hard-Working Gambler 

GRICULTURE has long been the butt 
of publicity based on misinformation 
and non-information. That this may be 
in part agriculture’s own fault does not less¬ 
en the seriousness of its impact on the 
general public. 

It is heartening, therefore, to note an ex¬ 
ception to that general rule. In one of its 
recent issues, Look magazine, with a story 
about a young Wisconsin dairy farmer, his 
farm and his home, tries to put agriculture 
in its really true focus. It is a story about 
a man’s hopes—just another way of look¬ 
ing into agriculture’s future. 

This dairyman—Dick Wimmler is his 
name, age 31—and there are many like 
him, is working hard to make his hopes 
come true. On his 175-acre farm (55 addi¬ 
tional acres are rented), which he took 
over at 17 on his father’s death, Wimmler 
is carrying 100 head, with an average milk¬ 
ing herd of between 45 and 55. He has a 
bulk tank, a barn cleaner, a silo unloader, a 
bunk feeder and a cement feedlot. He grows 
most of his own feed and therefore has a 
heavy investment in equipment. The farm’s 
estimated worth is now $100,000. His gross 
income is $22,500, the net $6,500. Total debt 
comes to $32,500 and this is being paid off 
at the rate of some $2,000 a year. 

The Wimmler home, too, is completely 
modern, with every kitchen installation ex¬ 
cept a dishwasher, and this is the next item 
on Mrs. Wimmler’s shopping list. Relaxa¬ 
tion is a definite part of the family’s sched¬ 
ule—skiing in Winter, boating in Summer 
at their cottage on a lake, not too nearby. 

There are minuses, of course. Costs keep 
going up, further capital investment is al¬ 
ways necessary, the hours are long, current 
milk prices do not provide an income in any 
way comparable to what is earned in busi¬ 
ness or by way of salary. 

Pluses and minuses are, however, typical 
of any business and, fortunately, to this 
dairyman farming is strictly a business, not 
a religion. It is also, in his own words, “a 
good life.” 

Dick Wimmler may be “a hard-working 
gambler,” as the Look writer believes, but 
he does have confidence in himself and in 
the future of agriculture. He knows that, 
if he continues at the job with his typical 
diligence and intelligence, there will be re¬ 
wards by way of an ever-increasing de¬ 
mand for the products of the farm. 

Look is to be commended for acquainting 
its readership with a true picture of the 
farmer of today—and tomorrow. 


Brevities 

“Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished: 
but he that gathereth by labor shall increase.” 
— Prov. 13:11 

The National Grange and Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation will sponsor jointly a new program, 
to be known as the Community Progress Pro¬ 
gram, to encourage improvement and develop¬ 
ment of rural communities through self-help 
projects planned, conducted, controlled and fi¬ 
nanced at local level. The new program replaces 
the annual Community Service Contest of the 
past 16 years. 
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Keep the furrows in your field 


... with BONANZA, Royster’s top ferti¬ 
lizer, crammed with all the plant foods 
required to maintain present soil fertility 
and to give that extra boost toward max¬ 
imum yields, highest quality and biggest 
profits from your crops. 

No soil can be fully productive unless it 
can supply ample quantities of all 13 vital 
plant food elements. And no fertilizer can 
do a good job unless it is able to correct 
all deficiencies in your soil. 





TO FIT EVERY SOIL AND CROP NEED 

BONANZA VIM ARROW 

Royster's Fortified Six Plant Foods Three Plant Foods in 

Soil Ration Guaranteed High Concentration 

‘Royster 

FERTILIZERS 

F. S. Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, Va. 


You can not continue to farm profitably, 
taking 13 essential plant foods from the 
soil and replacing just three or four. 

Royster BONANZA is scientifically 
formulated to supply all of the plant foods 
your crops need . . . the Fortified Soil 
Ration that eliminates hunger in your 
crops (and the furrows in your brow). 

This year, ask your Royster Dealer for 
BONANZA, the finest crop insurance and 
profit insurance you can buy. 












Egg Marketing Success 


• Continued, from page 13 

“Sunny Eggs” for the New York 
commercial egg market, which is 
less than two hours away by truck. 

Not a Newcomer 

Max Brender is no newcomer to 
the egg marketing business. For 
many years, he conducted a large 
scale egg production and marketing 
operation on a lease basis. He pro¬ 
vided the stock, grew the pullets, 
produced the eggs, supervised the 
handling and packaging and ar¬ 
ranged for the sales. Primarily, he 
is a poultry breeder; his entry into 
egg marketing was a natural result 
of a major started pullet program. 
This program is now being oper¬ 
ated on a continuing contract basis 
with small farmers to supply his 
own needs and to provide the 
Brender Leghorn to poultrymen in¬ 
terested in the purchase of started 
pullets. 

When the started pullet program 
was begun some years ago, all 
phases of the operation were placed 
under strict control. The basic goal 
of superior eggs of consistent top 
quality is paramount. Rules and 
regulations are adhered to during 
all phases in raising the birds. Pe¬ 
riodic inspections make certain that 
the entire program is being fol¬ 
lowed by the contract operators. 

Brender Leghorn servicemen 
make frequent personal inspections 
of brooding and laying facilities be¬ 
cause: “We at Sunny Side are in 


the egg business. The end product 
is our primary consideration — the 
production of superior quality eggs. 
To attain this goal required count¬ 
less hours of labor so we must 
make sure that each and every 
phase of our poultry operation is 
being properly conducted to main¬ 
tain this superior quality. Basic 
breeding, the hatching and rearing 
of the chick, the growing stage, are 
all important factors in our pro¬ 
duction program. And each bird 
must be given the proper environ¬ 
ment, nutrition and medication to 
maintain this top production of 
superior quality eggs.” 

The Need for Quality 

Modern supermarket merchan¬ 
dising methods have generated a 
demand far beyond the present 
supply of top quality eggs. Anyone 
in the egg business who can deliver 
—and continue to deliver—top 
quality eggs will find markets wait¬ 
ing to purchase his product. This 
phenomenon, in the face of much 
publicity about the declining con¬ 
sumption of eggs and great price 
fluctuation, is explained by Max 
Brender: 

“Chain store operators have come 
to realize that eggs are a most sen¬ 
sitive item in their merchandising 
program. They have reached the 
conclusion that consistently supe¬ 
rior quality eggs can ‘plus’ (help 
the sales of) other store items. The 
modern housewife is most particu¬ 
lar in the selection of her eggs. She 


wants them fresh, clean, tasty, of a 
particular size (large—even extra 
large-—in the New York market 
area) and she wants them to have 
a smooth textured shell that is 
strong enough to stand up under 
normal use. She will go out of her 
way to purchase this type of good 
quality egg. For example, if the 
housewife feels her supermarket 
does not carry quality eggs, she will 
make her purchases from a farm 
route salesman or trade at a local 
store which features ‘farm-fresh’ 
eggs! Every time she does this, not 
only is the egg business lost to the 
supermarket, but also the possi¬ 
bility that she will see other items 
in the store and make additional 
purchases. In other words, eggs can 
and do influence the consumer in 
her ‘impulse purchases’ independ¬ 
ent of eggs.” 

Brender’s market for eggs is not 
exclusively the supermarkets of 
New York City. He also supplies 
Army and Navy installations, hos¬ 
pitals, institutions, and he conducts 
a large volume export business. 
These markets have become avail¬ 
able to a large extent because of 
Brender’s recognized ability to de¬ 
liver, consistently, a superior qual¬ 
ity egg. 

Reaching a Goal 

The construction and operation 
of Sunny Side Up Farms realizes 
the basic goal Max Brender estab¬ 
lished for himself many years ago 
—his own commercial egg factory 
operated exclusively with the 
Brender Leghorn. “I have lived 
with these birds for over 30 years,” 


he states, “and by constant atten¬ 
tion to all details which would help 
to make the Brender Leghorn the 
perfect chick for a commercial egg 
operation, I felt I would have many 
advantages over the operator who 
selects a variety of birds. For ex¬ 
ample, with positive quality control 
throughout all phases from breed¬ 
ing to marketing of the finished 
product, we can immediately spot 
any change in the normal pattern 
that might affect the end product— 
superior quality eggs. If trouble 
spots do develop, they can be cor¬ 
rected at once without disrupting 
the continued flow and quality.” 

To insure quality production at 
all times, Max Brender has estab¬ 
lished a basic program which is a 
standard throughout his operation. 
Here are the major points: 

• Sanitation has top priority—clean 
water, fresh feed, lots of fresh air, 
clean premises. 

• Birds are kept only for 12 months 
of production, then they are sold— 
without exception. 

• If any birds become morbid, such 
birds in the cages are removed from 
the production line. 

• Once located, layers are not re¬ 
moved from their cages until such 
time as they are removed from the 
production line. 

• A continuing program of improve¬ 
ment breeding is conducted to insui’e 
ever increasing quality and rate of 
production. 

• A complete feeding program is 
employed and is checked and re- 
checked for balance. 

• Calcium in the ration is correlated 
to egg thickness during the Summer 
and Winter. Whenever additional cal¬ 
cium is required, the use of Oyster 
Shell is made available. 

• A proved program of administra¬ 
tion and use of proper medication and 
vaccination at the proper time is used 
to insure the health of the birds. 

• Programmed external parasite 
control. 

With this program, few problems 
are encountered in the continued 
production of top-quality eggs. 

Started Pullet Program 

At present, the Brender opera¬ 
tion is growing out about 500,000 
started pullets each year. These 
pullets are grown to 20 or 22 weeks 
of age. More than 160,000 are placed 
in the Sunny Side Up Farms oper¬ 
ation annually and the balance is 
made available to poultrymen in 
the Northeast for their own egg 
production facilities. With Brender 
birds producing more than 100,000 
cases of eggs each year from his 
new egg factory, Max Brender has 
moved from an egg production 
lease operation to become a major 
factor in egg production in the 
Northeast. 

Sunny Side Up Farms 

Sunny Side Up Farms is consid¬ 
ered one of the most modern and 
unique construction designs to 
reach the poultry industry in years. 
Three enormous two-story wings, 
all in a controlled environment, ex¬ 
tend from a central egg processing 
building. They are lighted 14 to 17 
hours a day with 40-watt bulbs. 
The total capacity of the new facil¬ 
ity is more than 160,000 layers. 
Each of the six production floors 
has a capacity of 27,000 birds. A 
modern stair-step cage operation is 
completely automated, with auto¬ 
matic watering, feeding, egg collec¬ 
tion, lighting and ventilation. Twen¬ 
ty 36-inch ventilating fans in each 
wing run under thermostatic con¬ 
trol to keep the birds comfortable; 
the air is changed every 70 seconds. 

Automation has provided maxi¬ 
mum production with a minimum 





Our man will luelp you plan 


Practically every operation on a poultry farm — from 
ventilation to handling feed, water, waste, eggs or 
chickens—can be done better, faster and more profitably 
when you do it electrically! 

Our Farm Service Representative is experienced in 
planning time-saving, money-making systems for all types 
and sizes of poultry operations. 

Just call our nearest office — and our representative 
will be happy to help you with any farm electrical project 
or problem. There’s no charge or obligation. 


You’ll farm better — 
ELECTRICALLY! 
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Eggs in the cold storage room at Sunny Side Up Farms are checked by A/lax Brender. This 
centrally located facility holds thousands of cases of eggs. 


of labor. The birds are fed by elec¬ 
trically powered mechanical feed¬ 
ers and the eggs are conveyed from 
the cage nests to a central collec¬ 
tion station by an electrically pow¬ 
ered conveyor. The eggs are then 
taken on lift trucks to the egg 
washer which cleans them auto¬ 
matically. They are then moved to 
a large electrically powered and re¬ 
frigerated cooler room; thence to 
the candling, grading and packaging 
room. From there they are stored 
in another large cooler until 
shipped. Brender is now installing 
facilities for egg breaking and fast 
freezing of eggs. 

Double feed bins over each bank 
of cages ensure an ample supply of 
feed at all times. A standby gener¬ 
ator is always ready to take over in 
case of power failure. Colored egg 
flats provide accurate recording of 
production. Manure is held in wa¬ 
ter-filled pits and is removed peri¬ 
odically. Two large lagoons have 
been constructed on the property, 
adding to the aesthetic value of the 
operation and providing an ample 
manure stabilization system. 

Construction was started in Oc¬ 
tober 1962. The first Brender Leg¬ 
horns were placed in one wing of 
the new facility on March 11, 1963. 
Construction continued and, as each 
floor was completed, birds were in¬ 
troduced and put to work. Con¬ 


struction was completed in October 
1963. 

What about the future for Brend- 
er’s Leghorns and Sunny Side Up 
Farms? This is Brender’s answer: 
“In my opinion, the demand for 
good birds and the production of 
superior quality eggs is an ever ex¬ 
panding business. Quality of prod¬ 
uct is now the most important 
single factor in the chick, pullet and 
egg business and will become more 
so in the future. Existing markets 
can absorb expanded production of 
high-quality eggs from Sullivan 
County. Recent reports show that 
the consumer in the Northeast con¬ 
sumed almost 15 million more cases 
of eggs than were produced in the 
area in 1962. Even with the esti¬ 
mated increase in layers in this 
area, Northeast production will be 
many millions of cases short of 
Northeast consumption for years to 
come. We anticipate doubling our 
operation in the near future with 
three more wings which will dupli¬ 
cate the present facility at Sunny 
Side Up Farms.” 

When Max Brender completes 
this second phase of his operation, 
the man who built his future on 
“quality” will have a third of a 
million layers—all of them Brender 
Leghorns, working for him and the 
ever-expanding New York area 
consumer market. 


Records Needed for 1964 Census 


Every farmer will have need for 
records on his business in 1964 in 
order to provide accurate answers 
for the “do-it-yourself” question¬ 
naire he will receive near the end 
of the year as part of the 1964 Cen¬ 
sus of Agriculture. Each farmer 
will receive a census form by mail 
in October or earlier, and will be 
asked to fill it out. A census taker 
will visit the farm during Novem¬ 
ber or early December to review 
the filled-out form, make sure that 
all questions are answered, and 
send the form to Census headquar¬ 
ters. 

The “do-it-yourself” plan is ex¬ 
pected to save several million 
dollars compared with the method 
used in earlier farm censuses in 
which a census taker asked all the 
questions and wrote the answers 
on the census form. 

For the first time, the 1964 Cen¬ 
sus of Agriculture will include 


questions about income received 
from recreation services, such as 
hunting or fishing privileges, board 
and room provided to sportsmen, 
and questions about chemical 
sprays or dusts used during the 
year to control pests and diseases 
of any kind. The bulk of questions 
will deal with crops and livestock 
produced and sold, use of farm land 
and amounts of farm expenditures. 

The 1964 Census of Agriculture 
will provide the first count of the 
nation’s farms since the Census of 
Agriculture in 1959 and the first 
count of people living on farms 
since the Census of Population in 
1960. The number of farms in the 
nation decreased from its high 
point of 6.8 million in 1935 to 3.7 
million in 1959. The number of 
people living on farms dropped 
from more than 30 million in 1940 
to less than 14 million persons in 
1960. 


Hew and 

Improved 

Golden Pellets 



Rith in Nitrogen and Low in Cost 


ARCADIAN GOLD-AN nitrogen fertilizer is another fine product of 
the extensive research and development facilities of Allied Chemical — 
America’s leading nitrogen producer. It is designed to supply extra 
crop-producing power at low cost in easy-drilling golden pellets. 

With a high density and a new, improved coating, the small, firm, 
golden pellets are uniform in size and analysis. Their chemical stability 
and controlled hardness keeps them in excellent condition in shipping, 
storage, handling and use. 

The golden pellets are non-caking, non-dusting and easy-drilling in 
all types of fertilizer distributors. There are no skips in your field...no 
clogging of equipment, when you use ARCADIAN GOLD-AN nitro¬ 
gen fertilizer. 

GOLD-AN contains 33.5% nitrogen—half quick-acting nitrate nitro¬ 
gen and half long-lasting ammonium nitrogen. The nitrate nitrogen 
gets your crops off to a fast start and the ammonium nitrogen carries 
them through to big yields. This built-in scheduled release supplies 
nitrogen throughout the growing season. 


For golden yields , get ARCADIAN GOLD-AN pellets of growth 
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Harris’ WONDERFUL 


WONDERFUL 

HARRIS SEEPS 

Everyone says . . . "It's WONDERFUL!" 

Our customers tell us that Wonderful is the sweetest, most delicious 
corn they’ve ever eaten . . . and we think you will agree. Big crops of 
good sized ears ripen over a considerable period, and their tenderness 
and flavor are unsurpassed. Ideal for FREEZING, too. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 

If you grow for market, ask for our Market 

Gardeners' and Florists' Catalog, 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 

14 Moreton Farm Rochester, N. Y. 14624 
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PIKES PEAK’S 

1964 CATALOG 

AND PLANTING GUIDE 


includes: 
SHADE TREES 
FRUIT TREES 
EVERGREENS 
NUT TREES 
FLOWERING 


dialog 




FLOWERING 


and address for your - * 

FREE COPY! WRITE TODAY! 


801 WATER STREET, INDIANA 53. PA. 


Send your name 


fturpee seed catalog 

rntt 



Have the added 
pleasure Burpee 
Hybrid Flowers 
and Vegetables bring to gar* 
dening! Old favorites im* 
proved, amazing new kinds 
created. Many are available 
only in this popular catalog. 

114 pages, 
manyincolor.l 
FREE to you. | 

Write today! 



w. Atlee Burpee Co. 

422 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send me new Burpee Seed Catalog FREE, 


Name. 

Sf. or R.D.. 


P.O. & State . 


□ 


If you grow vegetables or flowers to sell, 
check here for Burpee Market Grower Book. 


— H - — 


You can ENJOY the PROTECTION OF A GOOD 

OR 

SCREEN 


WINDBREAK 
18^ 


for as 
little as 


a plant (1000 lots). 


NgW all-hardy ELAEAGNUS shrub offers 
Beauty, Utility and Shade. Grows 3 ft. per year, 
to 15 ft. at maturity. Green and white foliage, 
fragrant flowers. Makes a beautiful dense hedge, 
without thorns. Excellent windbreak for fruits, 
gardens, home grounds. Plant our 11/2-2 ft. plants 
3 ft. apart. $20. per 100; $180. per 1000. Spring 
delivery. Send check to— 


MAYO NURSERIES 

“Famous for Serving America thru 3 Generations” 

Dept. R RD. 3 LYONS. N.Y. 


miracle tomato 

Yields *% BUSHELS 
A, <■* To a Vine 



Now—You can grow the world’s most 
amazing Tomato right in your own 
garden and get from 2 to 3 bushels of 
delicious ripe tomatoes from a vine. 

BURGESS CLIMBING 


TOMATO grows 16 to 20 ft. high with 
huge fruit weighing as much as 2 
pounds and measuring 6 in.across. Fine, 
meaty, solid tomatoes, wonderful 
flavor. Unexcelled for canning and slic¬ 
ing. Outyields all other known varie¬ 
ties. Grows any place. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Regular 50f Pkt. only 
3 for 25f (Limit 3 Pkts.) 

FREE: BURGESS Garden Guide Cat¬ 
alog listing unusual Seeds and Plants. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
163-T, Galesburg, Mich. 


10 * 


DWARF 
TREES 

Grow your own tasty apples, juicy plums, 
pears, peaches, cherries, apricots. Home 
grown tree ripened fruits have more flavor. 
Dwarf trees grow in little space, bear 
young. We have 35 kinds of dwarf fruits. 
Also new grapes, berries, nut trees, blue¬ 
berries, strawberries, flowering crabs. Color 
catalog FREE. 

J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 

917-2 West Lake Road, Canandaigua, N. Y. 14424 




New Early Tomato 

An extremely early tomato, often ripen¬ 
ing big red tomatoes by July 4th, has 
been developed at the Jung Farms in 
Wisconsin. You can obtain a trial packet 
of this tomato by sending 10c to the 
Jung Seed Co., Box 36, Randolph, Wis. 
They will not only send you this tomato 
seed but also a packet of the glorious 
Giant Hybrid Zinnias and a copy of their 
57th catalog, America’s most colorful 1964 
seed catalog. (Adv.) 


SPRUCE HEDGE, 

50 excellent, large Norway Spruce. 

Choice 5-yr. transplants 12" to 18" 

Specimen trees, strong roots. Fast 
growing evergreen hedge. Trim as 
desired. Full sun or partial shade. 

Postpaid planting time. No C.O.D. FREE CATALOG 


50 

for only 

5 14 95 


MUSSER FORESTS 


Box 20-B 


INDIANA, PA. 


EVERGREEN PLANTINGS 


Make your grounds beautiful 
the year-round for less. Yew, 
hemlock, juniper, spruce, fir, etc. 
for ornamentals, hedges, Christ¬ 
mas Trees, etc. 

Write for Catalogue and 

SUNCREST NURSERIES 

BOX 5-B HOMER CITY, PA. 


Free 

PLANTING 
GUIDE 


"M& 



I NO NEED TO WEAR A TRUSS I 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges and Does Not Hold 

If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 1 
j| name and address, will get you FREE, and without obligation, the complete, S 
jf modernized Rice Plan of Reducible Rupture Control. Now in daily use by M 
fg thousands who say they never dreamed possible such secure, dependable and M 
jj comfortable rupture protection. Safely blocks rupture opening, prevents B 
J escape, without need for bulky, cumbersome Trusses, tormenting springs or H 
P harsh gouging pad pressure. Regardless of how long ruptured, size, occupa- H 
g tion, or trusses you have worn, TRY THIS, and send your Post Card today g 
g to W. S. Rice, Inc., Adams, N. Y. Dept. 64 RX 



'As long as you have quality ' 

There's a Future For Fruit 


by James N. Bodurtha 

HERE is a good future in small 
fruit like strawberries — as long 
as you have quality. This is the 
opinion of David Rizzotte of Glossy 
Fruit Farm in Hammonton, New 
Jersey. In 1962, his 10 acres of 
Pocahontas, Jerseybelles and Dixie¬ 
lands topped the Hammonton Co- 



Dave Rizzotte operates a profitable 325- 
acre peach and strawberry farm in Hammon¬ 
ton, New Jersey. 


operative Market Association’s auc¬ 
tions at an average price of $6.23 
for each 16-quart crate. With each 
acre yielding more than 700 crates, 
the veteran South Jersey farmer 
grossed more than $4,000 to the 
acre. Last year, he averaged $6.00 
per crate, grossing $3,000 per acre 
from an average yield of 500 crates 
to the acre. The severe 1962/63 
Winter partially depleted the crop. 

Of course, not all, or even most 
of this, is profit. Just to harvest the 
strawberries, Rizzotte pays 36 sea¬ 
sonal workers six cents a quart. 
Those who stay on through the 
Summer to help with the sweet po¬ 
tato harvest receive another one 
and a half cents per quart on No¬ 
vember 1 as a bonus. 

Irrigation Is Important 

As with all strawberry growers, 
there are also the costs for plants 
and fertilizer—and irrigation. The 
berries require much water for 
growth. Irrigation also thwarts 
damage by frosts in Spring. Dave 
Rizzotte and his Dad were among 
the first users of portable irrigation 
pipe in South Jersey. They can now 
wet 10 acres of strawberries at a 


single setting. Prior to irrigation, 
they frequently lost berry crops to 
drouth or frost. 

Rizzotte also incurs a somewhat 
special extra cost in strawberry 
production—for thinning plants. 
Not all growers practice this, but 
Rizzotte thinks it is important. 
“You get larger berries,” he feels, 
“and larger berries pay better.” He 
estimates the thinning cost at from 
$50 to $100 per acre. That is for 
hand-thinning of second-year beds 
in July—they get fertilized and ir¬ 
rigated right after, and of all the 
beds in the Fall. He gets two bear¬ 
ing seasons from the plants follow¬ 
ing the year they are set out in 
Spring. 

Cultivation and weeding are 
costly, too; excessively so today, 
Rizzotte feels. “Part of the profit in 
the future for farmers,” he says, 
“will depend on chemical weed con¬ 
trol.” He has already found herbi¬ 
cides very satisfactory for orchard 
weed control. 

Peaches Are No. 1 Crop 

Peaches are the No. 1 crop at 
Glossy Fruit Farm. Rizzotte now 
has some 115 acres, with 100 trees 
to the acre. He has not yet tried 
so-called close planting. “It has ad¬ 
vantages, but also disadvantages,” 
the successful grower believes. 
“First, you can’t get good color; 
and second, you have to have plenty 
of water. Peaches show the effects 
of drouth mighty quick.” The peach 
plantations are clean cultivated— 
deep tilled early in Spring to turn 
under the barley or rye winter 
cover crops, then harrowed three 
times monthly during April, May 
and June. 

Even with the traditional 12x24- 
ft. planting, Rizzotte obtains yields 
of 400 bushels of peaches to the 
acre. Liberal irrigation is partly 
responsible; so is generous fertili¬ 
zation. He still fertilizes about the 
same way he did 15 and 20 years 
ago—typically, for a 10-year-old 
plantation, 900 pounds of 8-8-8 or 
5-10-10 to the acre in the middle 
of March, then 400 to 500 pounds 
more six weeks later. “On our 
sandy soils,” he explains, “we really 
need that much.” Trees that tend 
to produce soft peaches receive less 
nitrogen. The harder-type Blake 
variety receives a bit more. 

Fertilizer is applied early in the 




Dave Rizzotte (r.) and Jay Fairchild, (I.) FCA Manager in South Jersey, look over Rizzotte's 
1963 strawberry crop. 
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Spring before possible drouth, but 
fall fertilization, “particularly for 
phosphorus and potash,” is also 
practiced when needed. All Glossy 
Fruit Farm peach fertilization is 
through the soil; Rizzotte has never 
used foliar feeding for peach trees. 

Canker is the chief disease prob¬ 
lem on Rizzotte’s peaches. He has 
had to prune away many branches, 
as well as remove some entire trees. 
Spring frosts are also a hazard. Be¬ 
cause they always threaten, Riz¬ 
zotte still hand-thins peaches. 
Chemical thinning would precede 
the time he knows for sure just 
how good the crop will be. 

Quality Leads the Way 

Quality is of utmost concern for 
strawberries and peaches at Glossy 
Fruit Farm, and for apples, sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes and Zucchini 
squash, too. “1962 was one of our 
worst sweet potato years on price,” 
Rizzotte recalls, “yet we still made 
a profit on our 75 acres.” The rea¬ 
sons? “Yield, quality and a place 
to market the crop,” he says. “You 
don’t have to look hard for a mar¬ 
ket if you have quality.” About 80 
per cent of Rizzotte’s sweets are 
Jersey Orange; the rest are Cen¬ 
tennials. 

Dave Rizzotte is a director of the 
Land Bank Association and his 
farm is described as “a really high 
class operation” by Jay Fairchild, 
manager of the Bridgeton Produc¬ 
tion Credit and Federal Land Bank 
Associations. “My father started 
with nothing,” Dave says, “and now 
the place is well established.” There 
will always be a future for farming, 
he believes. 


Slobber Factor' 
Really a Fungus 

Cows eating what looks like per¬ 
fectly good red clover sometimes 
develop a serious malady that 
farmers call “slobbers.” The name 
comes from the most prominent 
symptom of the disorder — excessive 
salivation. Stricken animals also 
urinate more than normal, develop 
severe diarrhea and stop eating. Of 
course, their milk production drops 
off sharply. Scientists have long 
associated the malady with red 
clover, blaming some unknown 
element in the feed that they have 
called “slobber factor.” 

Researchers at the University of 
Wisconsin recently discovered that 
the “slobber factor” really is a fun¬ 
gus, Rhizoctonia Leguminicola, that 
causes black patch disease in the 
clover stand. You cannot see it on 
the clover without a microscope; 
to the naked eye, affected clover 
may look like good forage. 

After isolating and identifying the 
organism, the researchers proved 
that the fungus caused the malady 
by feeding some of it to guinea pigs. 
Within an hour, the test animals 
showed all of the symptoms. They 
also came down with the disorder 
when injected with extracts of the 
fungus. In other tests, the research¬ 
ers put a little of the fungus direct¬ 
ly into the cow’s rumen. She, too, 
developed “slobber” symptoms. 

As yet, the toxic compounds have 
not been isolated or identified, and 
there is no control except to avoid 
feeding contaminated clover. Re¬ 
searchers involved in this study are 
E. B. Smalley, R. E. Nichols, M. H. 
Crump, J. N. Henning, F. M. Strong 
and D. P. Rainey. 



The Agrico Program is scientifically devised to assure you the best utilization of your land and capital. 


Discover your soil’s real grow power 

with the Agrico Program 

of sound fertilizer recommendations 

Manage your soil to unlock its real grow 
power with the Agrico Program of fertilizer 
recommendations geared to your own farm. 

Under the Agrico Program, a trained Ag¬ 
rico fieldman takes representative soil sam¬ 
ples, which are analyzed by Agrico’s skilled 
soil chemists. Modern laboratory equipment 
is used to determine the precise available 
plant food content of your soil. 

Graduate Agrico agronomists study the 
laboratory report and consider your past 
crop yields, your rotation, soil type, slope 


and drainage. Based on this information, 
and their experience with farm practices in 
your area, they make complete recommen¬ 
dations on how you can achieve your yield 
goals . . . profitably. 

By following the Agrico Program recom¬ 
mendations made for your fields, you’ll be 
sure of the highest possible return on your 
investment. Ask your Agent today about 
an Agrico Program for your farm. 

AGRICO 


February, 1964 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


North Weymouth, Mass. • Carteret, N.J. • Buffalo and Three Rivers, N.V. 















HYBRID SUMMER SQUASH 
SENECA PROLIFIC (yellow) 

Heavy bearer—top flavor 
ideal for home or market 

SENECA ZUCCHINI (dark green) 

Exceptional yield—solid- 
savory—market favorite 

FREE 1964 Catalog 

ROBSON QUALITY SEEDS, INC. 

Box 824 Hall, New York 


ROBSON 

QUALITY 


SENECA 

SEEDS 



Producers of America’s Finest Garages, 
Camps, Utility Buildings. 



In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 


NOMONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


1 

! 

1 

WOODCRAFT 

LATHAM, NEW YORK 

RNY l 

1 

1 

Name. 


1 



1 



1 
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NEW CARPATHIAN 

WALN UT 


The tree find of the Century. 

Large, delicious thin-shelled 
English walnuts. Perfect for 
cold winters; stands 25° below 
zero. A beautiful fast-growing 
shade tree Also Hall's Almona 

filberts, Chinese chestnut, Thomas black walnut. 




Perfect for landscaping or Christmas Trees. COLO¬ 
RADO BLUE SPRUCE, 4 yr. transplants, 5 to 10 in. 
tall, 10 for only $2 ppd.*, 25 for $4.* Another Spe¬ 
cial: 20 EVERGREENS, 4 yr. transplants, 4 to 10 
in. tall—5 each: Am. Arborvitae, Douglas Fir, Red 
Pine, Norway Spruce—for only $4 ppd.* Ail Trees 
Guaranteed to Live. (*West of Miss. River or south 
of N.C., Tenn. add 25p per offer.) Descriptive Ever¬ 
green Folder Free. WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURS¬ 
ERY CO., Dept. RN24-A, Fryeburg, Maine. 


BLUE SPRUCE 

Select 3 yr., 6-12” plants. Grow 
into outstanding trees as bound¬ 
ary markers, windbreakers, etc. 
Densely pyramidal—from bluish- 
green to shining blue. Prefers sun. 



Postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG 


MUSSER FORESTSgffETf Indiana, Pa. 


FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 



Also Dwarf Fruits, Nut and Shade 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Ornamen¬ 
tals. Complete line highest quality, 
true-to-name, exclusive varieties. 
Money-saving prices, easy payment 
plan. Write today for 60-page 
catalog 

BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box R-24, Princess Anne, Md. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

Leading varieties. High quality. Write today 
for 1964 FREE illustrated catalog with full de¬ 
scriptions and planting guide. 

JAMES W. BRITTINGHAM 

2538 Ocean City Blvd. Salisbury, Md. 


MILLER S FREE COLOR CATALOG lists blueber¬ 
ries, 36 kinds dwarf fruit trees, best tree fruits, 
grapes, strawberries, flowering crabs. Write today. 

J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 

917-2 West Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N. Y. 14424 


I WANT EVERY READER 

•f this Paper to have my big red 

« EARLIANA TOMATO 


f "KING OF THE EARLIES” 

Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 
resistant, heavy yielder. Ideal foi 
table or canning. Send 125 SEED 
5c for mailing 125 seed CIJCC 
and copy of Seed and Nursery Catalog. * It EE 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN . . . Now Combined With 

R.Ef SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Dept. 410, Rockford. ILL 



BURPEE’S BIG BOY TOMATO 

Lots of delicious, solid, thick 
flesh tomatoes up to 2 lbs. each, 
on sturdy hybrid plants. 15 seeds 
250. 15 plants guaranteed to 
grow. 70 seeds $1.00, postpaid. 

Order from Burpee near you. 

W. Atiee Burpee Co. 

423 Burpee Bldg., Phila., Pa. 19132 


SEEDS 

25 « 



give... 

* 11 i * 

so more will live 



Gold Star Hybrid Melon 


HARRIS SEEDS 

GOLD STAR WILL DELIGHT YOU! 

It's a joy to eat, and its hybrid vigor adds earliness, heavy yields and 
a long bearing season too. Thick orange flesh of wonderful flavor and 
texture. Available only from Harris Seeds. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

If you grow for market, ask for our Market 

Gardeners' and Florists' Catalog. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 

15 Moreton Farm Rochester, N. Y. 14624 

1964 CATALOG now ready 


The Reasons for 

Cold-Testing Seed Corn 


by Guy W. McKee 

The term “cold test” is Lised fre¬ 
quently by many hybrid seed corn 
producers and distributors in their 
advertising. The implication is that 
cold-tested seed is of distinct value 
to the farmer in growing better 
stands of corn. What is “cold test¬ 
ing” and what does it mean to the 
farmer? 

Corn is usually seeded as early as 
possible at the beginning of the 
planting season. At this time, 
weather conditions are often varia¬ 
ble. Periods of cold and wet weather 
may lower air and soil tempera¬ 
tures to a level unfavorable to ger¬ 
mination and growth of corn. In 
cold and wet soils, corn germinates 
and grows slowly, while many of 
the seed-rotting soil microorgan¬ 
isms grow well. As a result the 
slowly germinating seed may be 
attacked by various fungi and rot. 

How the Tests Differ 

The standard laboratory germi¬ 
nation test was designed to secure 
the maximum germination of the 
lot of seed being tested. For this 
reason, laboratory germination tests 
are carried out under optimum tem¬ 
perature conditions, such as 86° F. 
by day and 68° F. at night. Moisture 
is adequate, but not excessive. The 
laboratory germination test, while 
very useful, gives little indication of 
the potential performance of seed 
corn in cold and wet soil. 

The cold test is probably the most 
widely used and accepted vigor test 
for seed corn. In the cold test, an 
attempt is made to duplicate in the 
laboratory the conditions that, in 
the field, so often retard the germi¬ 
nation of seed corn and lead to rot¬ 
ting of the seed. Procedures for 
carrying out the cold test have not 
been completely standardized and 
results may vary somewhat from 
test to test. In general, soil gathered 
from a corn field, often one that has 
produced corn for two or more 
years, is used as a source of the 
seed-rotting organisms. 

Cold-Test Procedure 

The soil is moistened (in fact, 
nearly saturated) with water and 
placed in plastic boxes, wooden 
flats or on a paper towel. The seeds 
are placed in wet soil and held at 
78° to 80° F. for one or two days to 
initiate germination. This is fol¬ 
lowed by exposure to temperatures 
of 46° to 50° F. for five to 10 days. 
After the cold period, the test is 
subjected for six to 10 days to con¬ 
ditions favorable to the germination 
of corn. The germinated seeds are 
then counted in the usual fashion. 
The cold test thus requires at least 
12 to 14 days to complete, compared 
to five to seven days for the stand¬ 
ard germination test. The severity 
of the cold test is controlled by the 
length of the cold period. For ex¬ 
ample, five days at 48° F. may per¬ 
mit the killing of 30 per cent of the 
live untreated seed, while in 10 
days some 80 per cent of the seeds 
may perish. 

Many factors besides temperature 
and length of the cold period affect 
the cold test response. Soil moisture 
content, adequacy of seed treat¬ 
ment and source of the seed are all 
important. Old or carry-over seed; 


immature seed; seed damaged by 
improper harvesting, drying or 
processing; as well as seed infected 
with certain fungi may do poorly 
under adverse conditions of the cold 
test. In addition, there are genetic 
differences in cold test response. 

The cold test thus gives an indi¬ 
cation of potential germination un¬ 
der cold and wet soil conditions. 
The standard germination test indi¬ 
cates what may be expected under 
more ideal conditions. Field per¬ 
formance normally is somewhere 
between these two extremes. 

When Test Results Vary 

Some lots of seed may be high in 
both the standard germination test 
and in the cold test, while others 
may be low in both. Other seed may 
be high in the standard germination 
test and low in the cold test. For 
example, a lot of seed corn may test 
96 per cent in the standard germi¬ 
nation test and only 36 per cent in 
the cold test. Another lot may test 
80 per cent on the standard germi¬ 
nation test and 60 per cent in the 
cold test. The second lot of seed 
would probably be more vigorous 
under field conditions than the first. 
Based upon the cold test the repu¬ 
table grower or dealer may decide 
to re-treat the seed, if needed, or to 
withdraw it from sale if the vigor 
is low. 

The cold test, properly used, is of 
great value to the farmer in assur¬ 
ing that the seed corn he purchases 
is vigorous and well treated. In 
addition, the cold test seems poten¬ 
tially useful in providing informa¬ 
tion on the vigor of such seeds as 
peas, sorghum and certain vegeta¬ 
bles. 

New Leaflet on 
PACA Protection 

USD A Agricultural Marketing 
Service has issued a new leaflet 
which explains how the law pro¬ 
tects fruit and vegetable growers, 
shippers, receivers and retailers; 
also, how to file a complaint and 
how complaints are handled. Single 
copies of the leaflet, AMS-516— 
“The Perishable Agricultural Com¬ 
modities Act,” are available with¬ 
out charge from Agricultural Mar¬ 
keting Service, Room 625, U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, 346 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N.Y. 10013. 



NEW FIELDMAN—Russ Hurlburt, Bergen, 
N.Y., auctioneer, has been engaged as a 
full-time fieldman for Empire Livestock Mar¬ 
keting cooperative, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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For Bindweed in Asparagus 


Controlling bindweed or wild 
morning glory in asparagus is a 
rather difficult problem. Asparagus 
roots are fairly tolerant of the 
several chemicals one might use; 
for example, 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T or 

amino-triazole. However, the 
emerging spears — particularly the 
fern growth—are very sensitive to 
them. 

Bindweed is best controlled when 
it has developed considerable foli¬ 
age. In this stage, the leaves will 
absorb the chemicals and transport 
them to the roots. From a practical 
standpoint, these facts limit the safe 
time of treating to (1) the end of 
the cutting season (remove all as¬ 
paragus spears and small ferns), 


(2) after the fern growth has fully 
developed and no new shoots are 
emerging, and (3) in the Fall after 
the fern has died. 

One of the more effective mater¬ 
ials is 2,4-D; also, it is inexpensive 
and readily available. Use it at the 
strength recommended for lawn 
weed control. Observe all precau¬ 
tions regarding drift to neighboring 
vegetation, sprayer contamination, 
etc. Apply immediately after cut¬ 
ting and repeat late in the season. 
Be sure to keep the spray off the 
ferns. The lower stems are fairly 
tough and a little spray will not 
hurt them. 

A similar material to 2,4-D is 
2,4,5-T. However, it is considerably 


more expensive and, although per¬ 
haps more effective, it is question¬ 
able from an economic standpoint. 
It poses the same problems of drift, 
sprayer contamination, etc. 

A third material, amino-triazole, 
is more expensive than 2,4-D and, 
perhaps, a little less effective than 
2,4-D for bindweed, but it kills all 
species of perennial and annual 
grasses, as well as many perennial 
broadleaved weeds. Use it at the 
strength recommended on the con¬ 
tainer for poison ivy control. This 
is the most widespread use for this 
chemical and it is often listed as a 
poison-ivy killer. Amino-triazole 
has no sprayer contamination prob¬ 
lems, will only damage plants 
actually sprayed, and it has a very 
short period of action in the soil. 

R. D. Sweet 


For Woodlot Owners 

The Wood Utilization Service, 
State University College of For¬ 
estry at Syracuse University, Syra¬ 
cuse, N.Y., has issued two supple¬ 
ments to its Marketing Bulletin 
which are of particular value to 
New York State woodlot owners. 
Supplement No. 1 is a price report 
for New York State forest products 
for the period October 1962 to 
April 1963. Supplement No. 2 is a 
detailed listing of New York State’s 
pulpwood markets and provides 
firm names and location, species 
bought, specifications and agents 
to contact. Single copies of both 
supplements may be obtained from 
Professor Russell C. Deckert, Wood 
Utilization Service, State Univer¬ 
sity College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 



POLICEMEN WILL LOVE YOU 


Empire State's 
Jr. Crop Winners 

Out of a field of 55 competitive 
entrants, six young New York 
growers were named winners of the 
annual Canning Crops Contest at 
the 1963 convention of the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Asso¬ 
ciation. 

William E. Forden of Geneva won 
the northeastern regional canning 
championship for his 10.48 acres of 



William E. Forden (I.) of Geneva, N.Y., 
receives his awards for placing first in New 
York in the Canning Crops Contest from 

Dr. Charles H. Mahoney (r.) National 
Canners Assn. 

sweet corn. His Victor Golden seed 
was planted in two adjacent plots 
and produced an average yield of 
6.42 tons per acre. At maturity most 
of the stalks measured more than 
six feet. One of the four regional 
winners in the United States, Wil¬ 
liam received a gold wrist watch, 
an official NJVGA jacket, a gold- 
filled NJVGA pin and a blue rosette 
ribbon. 

Harry A. Centner of Dunkirk was 
named this year’s northeast re¬ 
gional fresh market award winner. 
On two-thirds of an acre, Harry 
produced Indian corn, strawberries, 
popcorn, squash, cucumbers, musk- 
melons, tomatoes, cabbage, egg¬ 
plant, sweet corn and gourds. He 
netted an income of $153. 

Other New York State canning 
crops winners were: Jerry Baker, 
Geneva, first blue ribbon for his 
cabbage project; Dennis A. Bing¬ 
ham, Rushville, second, sweet corn 
project; Richard T. Murphy, third, 
green beans; John Giera, Stanley, 
fourth, pea project; and Joseph 
Mroz, Eden, fifth, for tomatoes. 


Pyrethrum insecticide is derived 
from the flower heads of Chrysan¬ 
themum cinerariaefolium. This or¬ 
namental and poison-producing 
plant is attacked by insect pests, 
which are controlled by use of 
the synthetic insecticide Meta- 
Systox-R. 

February, 1 964 


So will your banker. 

And everyone else who eats, sells, 
freezes, packs, cans or uses fruits. 
Even children—which alone could 
amount to a major victory. And all 
because you grow fruits of highest 
quality .That’s a fact—and here’s why. 

Sul*Po*Mag® added to fertilizer 


makes fruits burst with goodness, 
grow firm, healthy and mature early. 
Sul • Po • Mag is vital because it sup¬ 
plies all the magnesium your fruit 
trees should have for fullest produc¬ 
tion. Result: bigger yields, higher 
quality, greater profits. 

So, if you long to be loved by your 


fellowman, mothers, children and 
your hanker , insist on a premium fer¬ 
tilizer containing Sul*Po*Mag. Ask 
for it by name. Sul*Po*Mag makes 
good fertilizers great. 


Another quality product from International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


SPM 

SULPOMAG 

(Doublo Sulphite ot Potash & Magnesia) 

A combination of water soluble 
magnesium and sulphate of potash 
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OREGON 9 Chipper Chain 
Cuts Double National Average 
In Frozen Cordwood 


OREGON SAW CHAIN 
Case History No. 5 


Remaining cutter top plate is still 
efficient after OREGON Chipper Chain 
produced 450 cords of frozen timber. 
Quality manufacture and correct 
maintenance combined to give this 
chain outstanding performance record. 

FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 


Using the OREGON Chipper chain shown in deep 
snow and at -10° to -50° temperatures, a Minne¬ 
sota timber worker cut 450 cords of frozen jackpine 
and poplar. . . better than twice the national average 
for pulp production per chain. We don't say every 
OREGON chain will make such a record. We do 
know this OREGON chain did . . . that with proper 
use and maintenance such superior performance 
is typical, on all makes of saws, in all kinds of timber. 
Ask your dealer for OREGON chain. It will cut 
faster, last longer, make more money for you. 

OREGON MICRO-BIT® CHAIN 
AVAILABLE IN .404" PITCH 

OREGON Saw Chain Outsells, Outcuts Them All 


© Copyright 1963 by 


OMARK INDUSTRIES, INC. 


PORTLAND, OREGON • GUELPH, ONTARIO 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND • VARBERG, SWEDEN 





EASY TO 
APPROACH 

BREAKS UP WADS 
NO BRIDGING 
IN HOPPER 






KB30 

FORAGE BLOWER 

tops for haylage! 
available with magnet! 



New wider Shaker Pan De¬ 
sign eliminates bridging in 
hopper—even with haylage. 

Rotating Outlet — no tools 
needed to adjust. 

Shear Bolt protection. 

Shred Knife to keep fan 
tips clean. 

Adjustable Fan Blades. 

Adjustable Axle Heights. 

Ideal for Big Center-Fill 
Silos. 

Available with 3-point hitch. 

OTHER KOOLS FORAGE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT — KB20 WITH 10 FT. 
HOPPER — KB40 CUTTER - BLOWER 

Distributed by — 

EASTERN MACHINERY 

A Div. of Moulton & Goodwin, Inc., 

126 Bridge St., Portsmouth, N.H., 
and P.O. Box 317, Eastwood Station, 
Syracuse, New York. 



frozen 
ensilage? 

Unadilla’s exclusive Factory 
Creosoted white pine or spruce, 
full thickness staves render 17 
times the insulating value of 
masonry. The Unadilla is air¬ 
tight, pressure-tight, acid-re¬ 
sistant, heavy duty! See why 
Unadilla has been the best silo 
value for over 50 years . . . 
Send for catalog and easy pay¬ 
ment plan. 

UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 

BOX C-24 UNADILLA, N. Y. 

Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 


UNADILLA SILOS 


CALF SCOURS 


Stop Diarrhea with New DIRENE 
—Intestinal antiseptic with 3 way 
action —Control bacterial infections 
— Absorb harmful toxins — Coat, 
soothe, protect irritated stomach 
and intestinal lining. 14 oz. pkg. 
$1.25 at dealers or postpaid. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 1, N.Y. 





'ors 




EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


Be a subscription 
agent for The Rural 
New Y or At e r — the 
work is pleasant and 
easy, the pay is high. For details 
write—Circulation Manager, The 
Rural New Yorker, 311 W. 43rd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


New Deodorant Banishes 


Odors of Animal Manures 


by R. F. Dawson 

O DORS of animal manures have 
been part of the farming 
scene since prehistoric times. There 
are some who argue that such 
odors are an essential pai’t of the 
image of farming that has appealed 
to many men in all generations. 
However, times change, and even 
the most venerable traditions lose 
favor. As residential areas en¬ 
croach upon farm lands and as 
farming becomes more and more 
a technical profession, the pungent 
smells of chicken house and of cat¬ 
tle and horse stalls become less 
desirable. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this part of the 
farming scene is being led gently, 
but firmly, down the primrose path 
by a young scientist from Lancas¬ 
ter, Pa. 

Brother Is First Customer 

Nearly two and one-half years 
ago, Dr. Earl Hess moved into his 
modern new research laboratory 
near Lancaster (he named it Lan¬ 
caster Laboratories Inc.) and an¬ 
nounced to local farmers and busi¬ 
ness men that he was prepared to 
help them with their technical 
problems. Among his first custom¬ 
ers was his own brother, Claude, 
who had just built a caged-layer 
house for 10,000 birds. Claude 
wanted to know whether something 
could be done about the manurial 
odors that reached high intensities 
in his modern windowless house. 

A 10-Minute Job 

After some experimentation and 
testing, Dr. Hess developed a pow¬ 
erful new deodorant which has 
caused much comment among vis¬ 
itors to Claude’s layer house. When 
applied as a spray over the drop¬ 
pings every four to seven days, 
depending upon weather and ma¬ 
nure accumulation, the air in the 
room maintains a clean, slightly 
fragrant odor with little or no 
trace of ammonia. For his 10,000 
birds, Claude Hess uses one pint 
to one quart of deodorant concen¬ 
trate diluted with water to 10 gal¬ 
lons. The mixture is applied by 
a power sprayer, making one trip 
the length of the house and re¬ 
turn. The job is completed in 10 
minutes. 

In Summer, fly maggot control 
is achieved simultaneously by add¬ 
ing two quarts of 57 per cent 


malathion to each tank of spray 
deodorant. The resulting economy 
of application is an added bonus 
to the complete quenching of the 
odor of malathion. 

The deodorant also helps to keep 
the egg room smelling fresh. Here, 
it is dispensed most conveniently 
from pressure cans in the form of 
an aerosol or from a small fogger. 
It is equally effective in chick 
hatcheries. 

No Pick-Up on Clothing 

One of the features of the new 
deodorant, now being marketed 
under the trade-name Noreek, is 
that it seems to destroy manure 
odors on contact. For example, al¬ 
though five 36-inch ventilating fans 
exhaust the total volume of air in 
the Claude Hess layer house every 
few minutes during hot weather, 
essentially no poultry odors are 
detected outside the building. 

Further, it prevents manure odor 
pick-up on clothing, hair and skin. 
Several farmers have reported that 
they no longer find it necessary to 
shower and change clothing before 
going into their wives’ kitchens 
and dining rooms for meals. Thus, 
family complaints are avoided as 
well. In severe cases where ma¬ 
nure contamination of clothing oc- 
cui-s, such as in clean-out jobs, a 
little of the deodorant daubed on 
the work clothing directly will also 
prevent odor pick-up. 

Other Applications 

Although the deodorant was de¬ 
veloped initially for use by poultry 
growers, it has been used with 
equal success in dairy and cattle 
barns and in horse stables. The 
easiest and most economical con¬ 
trol in such cases is achieved sim¬ 
ply by applying a mist around side 
walls, ceilings, and gutters and 
directly upon the manure. For 
most purposes, weekly applications 
at the rate of about one-half pint 
of concentrate properly diluted 
with water per 20 animals will 
suffice. Even though still in the 
experimental stage, the use of com¬ 
pletely automatic, timer-operated 
dispensing units looks promising. 

New applications of the deodor¬ 
ant are rapidly developing. For ex¬ 
ample, it has been used effectively 
in sewage disposal plants, in veteri¬ 
narians’ hospitals, kennels, animal 
rooms in research laboratories and 
in outside toilets. 



Claude Hess is shown using a spray rig to apply Noreek to poultry droppings in his caged 
layer house near Leola, Pa. 
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BEAUTIFUL Lake Lo uise in the Canadian Rockies. 


1964 RNY Tours 

Two Trips to Alaska 


The January issue of The Rural 
New Yorker carried complete in¬ 
formation about our 1964 Alaska 
Tours which are once again being 
jointly sponsored by New England 
Homestead and The Rural New 
Yorker. Response to this Summer’s 
program indicates another year of 
strong interest in our 49th State. 

Because the Alaska tourist sea¬ 
son is so short and available ac¬ 
commodations sell out early, many 
have been disappointed in the past 
two years by waiting too long to 
sign up for membership. If you are 
interested in seeing as many attrac¬ 
tions as possible in Western Can¬ 
ada and the United States, as well 
as the lovely Inside Passage from 
Vancouver to Skagway in Alaska 
—all with congenial traveling com¬ 
panions from our own section of the 
country with similar interests and 
backgrounds, we urge you to give 
immediate consideration to enroll¬ 
ment on one of the two tours 
planned especially for you, our 
readers! 

Where To and When? 

Two departures are scheduled 
from home cities in Massachusetts 
and New York—June 29 and Au¬ 
gust 19. 

The earlier tour features Banff 
and Lake Louise, well-known 
mountain resorts in the Canadian 
Rockies, and the nine-day Inside 
Passage Cruise aboard the Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific’s “Princess Patricia.” 
The August tour highlights the 
lesser-known — but equally beauti¬ 
ful— Jasper National Park, also in 
the Canadian Rockies, and the Ca¬ 
nadian National’s “Prince George” 
nine-day Cruise. Stops at Vancou¬ 
ver, Victoria and Seattle are part 
of each tour. Both are travel bar¬ 
gains hard to beat! 

Here is the perfect change-of- 
pace vacation — indulge yourself 
just this once and be catered to like 
a king! All your expenses and all 
the details of the trip are taken 
care of for you from the moment 
you meet your experienced tour 
manager at your station. He takes 
care of transportation tickets, lug¬ 
gage, meal arrangements, hotel 
registrations, sightseeing programs 
and tips to all those serving us en- 
route. Your time is completely free 
for full enjoyment and relaxation. 
Cross-continent transportation is 
by the finest streamlined trains, 
providing comfortable all-surface 


travel throughout. Since our tours 
are not commercial enterprises, the 
cost is kept way down, and the pur¬ 
pose is simply to offer you the most 
enjoyable vacation possible with 
only the best in services and ac¬ 
commodations. 

More Information? 

To obtain your free, illustrated 
copies of the tour folders giving 
complete details of the daily itin¬ 
eraries and cost, just address a card 
or letter to: 

William F. Berghold 
Editor and Publisher 
The Rural New Yorker 
311 West 43rd Street 
New York, New York 10036 

Once you have had an opportu¬ 
nity to study the folders and make 
your decision as to which tour you 
prefer, we urge you to apply for 
reservations immediately. Steam¬ 
ship and all other accommodations 
are limited to insure a successful 
program and congenial group. If 
you decide to join one of our cross¬ 
country house parties, just send in 
your enrollment with deposit and 
leave the rest to us! 


NEPPCO Officers for '64 

The entire slate of officers of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council (NEPPCO) was re-elected 
at the organization’s recent Annual 
Convention and Exposition. 

Heading up the roster of officials 
is Oscar Turner, Maine poultryman 
who handles close to 100.000 layers 
on his four farms in Livermore. 

Re-elected vice-president was 
Harry P. Metz, Belleville, Pa., op¬ 
erator of Metz Poultry Farm Inc. 
Secretary is Henry Stevens, Goss- 
ville, N.H.; J. C. Weisel, Rosemont, 
N.J. was re-named treasurer. Di¬ 
rectors at large are: Robert F. 
Thurrell, E. Wolfeboro, N.H., and 
Dennis G. Wade Jr., Suffolk. Va. 
Executive director of the Council 
is Richard I. Ammon. 


Laryngo-Tracheitis 

A small number of outbreaks of 
laryngo-tracheitis have occurred 
recently in New York. It is reported 
that in every case the disease was 
introduced with started pullets 
transported in contaminated crates 
and trucks. 

Insist that trucks and crates be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
prior to delivery of the birds. 


STORE IT AWAY 
THE 



PORTABLE ELEVATOR-CONVEYOR 

Lightweight, extendable. Comes in tubular steel sections of 6 '- 1 2'. Can 
be made into any combination of lengths. Perfect for one-man 
handling. Operated by ^4 HP and up, gas or electric motor. Extra 
sections are added by inserting a pin through interlocking drive 
sprocket. FARMRITE CONVEYOR SYSTEMS can be fitted to any 
size barn by use of 6 ‘ or 12 ' extensions, mow hangers and bale ejectors. 

For Complete Details: 


FARMRITE 


SPRAYER INC. 

7264 E. Lake St. • Lake Mills, Wis. 


WANTED: 1,000 RUPTURED MEN 
TO MAKE THIS TEST 

Here's your chance to get a S3.50 Truss with¬ 
out cost if you have reducible rupture. All 
you do is try a Doctor’s Invention for rupture 
in the privacy of your own home on our 30- 
day trial plan. Easy and comfortable to wear. 
Has no leg straps—no elastic belts—or leather 
bands. Holds rupture up and in. You can't 
lose ... if you are not entirely satisfied with 
the invention—return it, but be sure to keep 
the S3.50 night and bath Truss for your 
trouble. It's our gift to you for making the 
trial. If you are ruptured, write today for 
trial offer. 



MEN! 60 STYLES FOR 


Men only. Casual, jgj jj 

dress, work shoes 
that really fit. 

Top quality, pop- 
ular prices. Money 
Back Guarantee. 
-HITCHCOCK SHOES INC 


Not sold 
in stores 


Write Today 
for FREE CATALOG 
Hingham 32-A,' 1 ass.-' 


PHYSICIANS APPLIANCE CO. 

9558 Koch Building, 2906 Main Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 



Will Any Other Forage Box Do This? 


That's a 5 foot fence this GROVE 
Forage Box is unloading over! Versa¬ 
tility? You've got it with a GROVE 
Box. Handles green feed, silage, ear 
corn, baled hay, and grain. Right, 
left and rear unloading. Starts at 
only $975.00. 


GROVE VERSATILITY TEST 
Ask your dealer for a demon¬ 
stration on your farm,or write 

GROVE MFG. CO. 

Shady Grove, Pa. 


February, 1964 
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RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

in this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 
March Issue 
Closes February 10 
April Issue 
Closes March 9 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
A M. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


_HELP WANTED_ 

LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
and bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Forms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
after 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 

WANTED—Man for farm work. 

Good opportunity for right man. 
Fully mechanized farm. Must fur¬ 
nish references. Lloyd Eldred, Sr. 
Honesdale, Penna. Star Route. Tel.: 
Galilee 122R3. 

MALE AND FEMALE Attendants Sal- 

ary $3580-$4465 per year plus 
longevity increments. Annual salary 
increases. Less maintenance (board 
room and laundry $9.79 per week). 
Five day, eight hour work week. An¬ 
nual vacation with pay. Paid sick 
leave. Life, accident and health in¬ 
surance and social security available. 
Recreation: Bowling, tennis, swim¬ 
ming. Opportunities for advance¬ 
ment with eventual retirement pen¬ 
sion. For information write Director, 
Wassaic State School, Wassaic, New 
York. 

$25.CO OR MORE in a day for part 

or full time route work. Large re¬ 
peat orders. Ma- 1 or woman. Write 
McNess, Dept. 30G, Box 371, Balti¬ 
more Maryland. 

HERDSMAN—WORKING MANAGER. 

Registered Holstein herd. Must 
know farming and repairing of ma¬ 
chinery. Take full charge. Allen¬ 
town, Pennsylvania area. Good sal¬ 
ary, nice home, etc. Give full 
particulars of experience, salary 
expected, etc. P.O. Box 4766, Phila¬ 
delphia 34, Pennsylvania. 

WOMAN or GIRL: Home for retarded 

near N.Y.C. Care of children. 
Steady job for person liking domestic 
duties. Start $45.00 per week. Room 
and board. Soundview School, York- 
town Heights, New York. Phone: 
YO 2-4037. 

WANTED FAMILY man for steady 

work on 200 acre potato farm. 
Eastern Long Island. Good pay, hous¬ 
ing. vacation. Apply Henry Schwenk, 
Bridqehampton, New York. Tel: 
BR 2-0554. 

WOMEN WANTED care for house 

and meals for school children. 
Steady. Write: Dora Kelley, 6606 
Mann RD, Akron, New York. 
POSITION OPEN for manager of a 
large Beef and Hog Farm—Com¬ 
mercial operation. Must be thorough¬ 
ly experienced with all crops—cattle 
and machinery. Top wages and in¬ 
centive to right man. Good working 
and living conditions. Box 7102 Rural 
New Yorker. 

C A RETAKER- HANDYMAN 

Middleaged couple or retired. 
Maintain small estate April to De¬ 
cember. Permanent, three room 
apartment. Box 6500 Rural New 
Yorker. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED capable 

Herdsman for a large commercial 
Hog operation. Grain fed. Good liv¬ 
ing and working conditions. Top 
wages to the right man, plus bonus. 
Job available immediately. Box 7103 
Rural New Yorker. 


PRACTICAL NURSES. Excellent op¬ 
portunity in modern geriatric insti¬ 
tution with active rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram, in-service education and hos¬ 
pital affiliation. Maintenance avail¬ 
able, liberal benefits and vacation 
policy. Half hour from New York. 
Start $345 month to $413 in 3 years. 
Evening differential $25, nights $20 
month. Write or call Personnel, 
Westchester County Home, 25 Brad- 
hurst Ave., Hawthorne, New York 
914. LYric 2-8300. 

REGISTERED NURSES—Excellent op¬ 
portunity in modern ger atric in¬ 
stitution with active rehabilitation 
program, in-service education and 
hospital affiliation. Maintenance 
available, liberal benefits and vaca¬ 
tion policy. Half hour from New York. 
Start $409 month to $490 in 3 years. 
Evening differential $40, nights $30 
month. Write or call Personnel, West¬ 
chester County Home, 25 Bradhurst 
Ave., Hawthorne, New York 914. 
LYric 2-8300._ 

EXPER I ENC ED POULTRYMAN to 
work and manage large farm in 
Flem ngton, N.J. Good salary, good 
living quarters. Phone 212 Plaza 
7-7140 or 212 TWining 7-6391. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

MARRIED MAN sixty years old, good 

health, wants employment as gar¬ 
dener, caretaker or houseman, in 
spring, eighteen years head farmer 
on large estate. Presently twelve 
years gardener caretaker. Good gen¬ 
eral knowledge of lighting, heat.ng, 
building maintenance, also machin¬ 
ery. Does not use tobacco or alco¬ 
holic beverages, references. Box 701 1 
Rural New Yorker. 

GARDENER desires job: Single 44, 

experienced, references. London, 
Marshalls Creek, Pennsylvania. 

Salesmen wanted 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36. N Y,_ 

MAKE $280.00 getting just 10 grow¬ 
ers to try Campbell's Gro-Green 
fertilizer supplement. These ten 
demonstrators will obtain ten more. 
Free kit. No delivery, no investment. 
Sample. Campbell Company, Ro¬ 
chelle 65, Illinois. 

SENSATIONAL NEW LONGER-burn- 

ing Light Bulb. Amazing Free Re- 
p'acement Guarantee—never again 
buy light bulbs. No competition. 
Multi-million dollar market yours 
alone. Make small fortune even spare 
lime. Incredibly quick sales. Free 
sales kit. Merlite (Bulb Div.), 114 E. 
32nd, Dept. C-74S, New York 16, 
New York. 

EARN UP TO $200 WEEKLY full nr 

part time showing fabulous Beaver 
Shoes made of Everon—looks like 
leather, wears far longer. Commis¬ 
sions paid daily. Sample free. Beaver 
Shoes, Dept. RY-264, Beaver Mead¬ 
ows, Pennsylvania. 

EM PLOYMENT SERVICE ~ 

WE are suppliers tor Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2. NY Phone GR 3-8168-9. 

_ AGENTS WANTED 

SELL GREETING CARDS—Make extra 

money. All Occasion assortments, 
Easter, Valentines, Stationery, Gifts, 
Toys, Jewelry. Experience unneces¬ 
sary. Salable. Samples on approval. 
Free Catalog, Bonus Plan. Write 
Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. 
RN-12 New York, N.Y. 

WILL YOU TEST new items in your 

home? Surpr singly big pay. Latest 
conveniences for home, car. Send 
no money. Just your name. Kristee, 

1 57, Akron, Ohio. 

FARMS FOR SALE 

FINGER LAKES AREA, 315 acre mod¬ 
ern dairy farm, will handle 80 
milkers, 3 homes. Immediate posses¬ 
sion, terms. Several more listed, all 
size and price range. Joe Lyon, 
Broker, Phelps, New York. 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Area — All 

types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York. 

FAR MS, RETIREME N T H OMES, five 

Acre Camp sites. Terms. Catskill 
Region. 130 miles from N.Y.C. E. W. 
Herrick, Margaretvilie, New York. 

BUY OF THE YEAR—400-acre New 

York dairy complete with 45 milk 
cows, 12 yearlings, 13 calves, 2 trac¬ 
tors, full line machinery inclu ed! 
4-acre pond on place for good duck 
hunting, 175 acres tillable, 75 mead¬ 
ow, pasture for 70 head, spr.ngs, 
ICO acres wooded, barb, stone fenc¬ 
ing. Small town nearby. Deer, pheas¬ 
ant and rabbits abound in the area. 
Buildings in good repair, 7-room 
house, modern bath, furnace, base¬ 
ment. 36xl20-ft. barn, 20x40 heifer 
barn. Buildings insured for $26,CH0. 
Too good to last at only $33,400 
complete, good terms. Free Big illus¬ 
trated Spring Catalog! All types real 
estate coast to cocst! United Farm 
Agency, 501 -NY Fifth Ave., New 
York, New York 1 CO 17. YUkon 
6-1547. 

CENTRAL VIRGINIA FARMS—Small 

and large acreage. We Have the 
Best. Homes for retirement. 160 acre 
farm $15,000. 150 acre farm— 

$9 000. Six-room modern cottage 
with one acre—$7,500. PromDt, con¬ 
siderate service. K. A. Spencer, 
Broker, Box 52, Scottsville, Virgin a. 

SALE — PLOTS, Beach Rights. 714 

Covert, New Hyde Pa rk, New York. 
20 ACRES S. Georgia, U.S. Rt. 1, 

frontage, City water and sewer, 
R.R. siding, appved. motel and trail¬ 
ers, income rent $150.00 month p'us 
large home, terms, or trade for farm. 
Box 7101 Rural New Yorker. 

DAIRY FARM, 155 acres, 2 houses, 
100 head, 65 milkers, new modern 
barn, 2 silos, 2 milk tanks, all mod¬ 
ern machinery, $45,000 gross in¬ 
come per year, price $98,000. Terms. 
Vermann, Coxsackie, New York. 

CATALOG FREE. Its amazingly frank, 

concise descriptions help you 
"know before you go". Now is the 
time to study it before you "look 
around" as Spring approaches. The 
several hundred descriptions include 
many areas in upstate New York and 
New England. Four Effs, Box 264RNY, 
Manchester, New Hampsh re. 

FOR SALE: 40 acres with 15 acre 

private lake on main road. Sheldon 
Abraham, Realtor, Norwich, New 
York. 

505 ACRE DIVERSIFIED Farm, beau- 

tiful brick home, 185 head of cat¬ 
tle, machinery including two tractors. 
Howell Real Estate, West Point, 
Mississippi. 

FAMILY DAIRY FARM. 195 acres^ 

alfalfa, lively stream. Attractive 7 
room home, furnace, bath. Overlooks 
dairy barn, garage. 28 milk cows, 
young stock, 2 tractors, baler, farm 
equipment. $27,500. Other dairies to 
100 cows. Wimple, Realtor, Sloans- 
ville, New York. 

4 1/2 ACRES 5 room house, bath, barn, 

fruit trees $2,950.00 terms. 1/2 
acre 7-room house, bath in small 
hamlet near store $3,000.00 terms. 
One 5-room house, bath, furnace, 
pond $4,500.00 terms. Reliable Real¬ 
ty, Owego, New York. 

FOR SALE—SIX ROOM Bungalow. 

Bath, Heat, 31/2 Acres. Ready for 
10—House Trailer Park. Three min¬ 
utes from town, schools, churches. 
Low taxes. Peter Capor, R.D.#2, 
Laurel, Delaware. 

BETTER SOIL TEST pH6.5. 125 foot 

52 cow modern barn, concrete silo, 

7 room house, bath, furnace. Other 
farms to 150 cows. Bloodgood Real¬ 
tor, Cobleskill, New York. 

CO MPL E T E L Y MODERN fully 

equipped dairy farm, 360 acres, 
200 level, tillable. New barns and 
silos. House has 3 apartments. Petteys 
Agency, 80 Bay Street, Glens Falls, 
New York. 

30 ACRES Mountain woodland near 

Warwick, New York. Easy terms. 
Paul Boughton, 1 1/2 Dolson Avenue, 
Middletown, New York. 


FOR RENT 

WARWICK, NEW YORK. 4 rooms, 

bath, new house. Paul Boughton, 
1 V 2 Dolson Avenue, Middletown, 
New York. 

FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE: EIGHTEEN ROOM Apart¬ 
ment House. Three New Baths, 
Electricity, Gas, City Water, Fur¬ 
nished. Four Blocks to Bank, Post 
Office, Stores. $10,750. Retirement 
Homes $4,000. Russell S. Depew, 
Owner, 203 — 10th Street, Zephyrhills, 
Florida 33599, _ 

INVEST IN FLORIDA. 5 acres good 
high dry land: $50 down, $20 
monthly. Total price $1495. No in¬ 
terest, owner — W. H. Mott, 7101-13 
S+reet N, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

FOR SALE—8 Bedroom house fur¬ 
nished. Owner n-'ar i ment. Terms. 
Information. $4,000 down. William 
Clyde, 809 Penn Avenue, St. Cloud, 
F’orida. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY very reasonable 

at a wonderful location in Florida. 
Write to: The Holy Cross Mission, 
Fountain, Flor da. 

FOR SALE—4-ROOM Block House, 

screened porch, acre ground, fur¬ 
nished if desired. Plenty sh^de. Price 
$5,000 cash. Write: Box 374, Cres¬ 
cent City, Florida. 

COUNT RY BO A R ID 

SENIOR CITIZEN do you want a nice 

home? Fine food, hotel service, 
reasonab'e. Write plain London Hill 
Hotel, Jackson, New Jersey 08527, 
near Lakewood-- ! okehurst 

“WANTED TO RENT - 

EXPERIENCED DAIRYMAN wishes 

buy stock and tools on milk check 
and rent farm with ootion. Box 7100 
Rural New Yorker 

BABY CHICKS 

BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75 — 100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $5.75, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14 45. Heavy Breeds, 
os hatched $8.95. Free Catalog. 
National Chicks, Pennsauken, New 
Jersey. 

FREE! 10 chicks with every 100. 

No extra cost. Sensational values! 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Minorcas, 30 breeds Low as $8.95 — 
100. Ducklings, Turkeys, Started 
Chcks. Free Catalog. Mf. Healthy 
Hatcheries, Mt Healthy, Ohio. 
HI-PRODUCTION layers. White Leg¬ 

horn pullets $26 per 100. Harco 
Red pullets and Buff sex link pullets 
$25 — 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
broiler cross $11 100% guaranteed. 

Free catalog. Noll Farms, Sheridan, 
Pennsylvania. 

RARE BREEDS — Beautiful Catalog 

Free, large natural color pictures. 
Over 67 varieties Fancy Ornamentals 
and Oldtime Favorites. Everything 
from Giants to Bantams. Chicks, Eggs, 
Stock. Murray McMurray Hatchery, 
Box B93, Webster City, Iowa. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS: Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, New Hamp¬ 
shire Reds, White Leghorns, Heavy 
Assorted. Free cata'oq. Surplus Chick 
Company, MHesburq 6 Pennsylvania 

ROCKS, REDS OR CORNISH - $3.95. 

Large White Rocks $5.49. Over 50 
other breeds—Leghorns, Heavies and 
Crosses $1.45 - to $5.75. Pullets 
$10.50. Before you buy, compare our 
prices. We guarantee to save you 
money. Customers choice of breeds 
shown in terrific big Free Catalog. 
Shipment from hatchery your section. 
Atlas Chicks, Home Office, 2651 
Ch outeau, St, Louis 3, M ssouri. 
FINEST STRAIN Cross White Leghorn 
pullets, 30(f each. Extra heavy 
breeds; White Mountain, Vantress, 
Silver Cross, straight run 10tf each. 
Prepaid delivery. Circular. Strickler 
Farms, Sheridan 3, Penna. 

GREAT STRAIN LEGHORNS Cameron 
—Highest 3 year average income 
Penn. Random sample test 1961 — 
1963. Pullet Chicks $33.00 hundred. 
Buff Sex Link—Whiterocks $15.00 
hundred straight run. $32.00 hun¬ 
dred — pullets. Parks Poultry Farm, 
Cortland, New York. SK 6-9310. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, White, 

Black shouldered varieties. 1963 
hatched $30.00 pair; 1962—$45.00 
pair; 1961 — $60.00 pair. A. H. 
Chambers, Maple Lane Farm, Kings¬ 
ton, New York. 

POULTRY 

PEAFOWL, DUCKS, GEESE, Chickens, 

45 Varieties Pigeons. Free Catalog. 
Hass Poultry Farm, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

SWANS, GEESE, DUCKS, Peacocks, 

Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Guinea Pigs, Rabbits. Stefani, 7 
Myrtle Street, East Norwalk, Con¬ 
necticut. 

POULTRY DEODORANT 

NOREEK, THE HEAVY-DUTY deo¬ 
dorant, gives economical but ef¬ 
fective odor control in poultry houses, 
egg rooms, packing plants and in 
manure-treating pits and lagoons. 
For details and prices contact Lan¬ 
caster Products, Inc., 2425 A New 
Holland Pike, Lancaster, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 17601. Telephone 717-656- 
9045. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 

EMBDEN, TOULOUSE, Ch inese, Afri¬ 
can Goslings. Muscovy, Pekin, Rou¬ 
en, Khaki, Crested, Buff Ducklings, 
Guineas. Blyler Hatchery, Gratz, 
Pennsylvania. 

BABY GEESE from pedigreed stock. 

New England's largest breeder of¬ 
fers massive market type white Em- 
den and Grey Toulouse Goslings. 
Easiest, fastest, cheapest to grow. 
Live longest, fewer diseases. Up to 
12 pounds in 10 weeks. Free Catalog. 
Golden Egg Goose Farm, R1R Hamp¬ 
ton, Connectictut. 

FAMOUS NORWALK White Emden, 

Toulouse and White Chinese Gos¬ 
lings. Weeder Geese. Mammoth 
White Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner 
and Flying Mallard Ducklings. Guinea 
Keets. Wikel's Norwalk Goose Hatch¬ 
ery, Collins, Ohio. 

CAPONS 

STARTED SURGICAL CAPONS. Plan 

now to grow capons for market 
and your own eating pleasure. Free 
information. Rhodes Started Capons. 
Alan Rhodes, K ngsley, Pennsylvan a. 

PHEASANTS 


15,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching 

weekly. Mac Farlane Pheasant 
Farm, Janesville 33, Wisconsin. 

_LABORATORY SERVICES 

LABORATORY TESTING Services, 

product and process development 
and bas.c research on poultry prob¬ 
lems are now available to meet your 
specific needs. Get technical effec¬ 
tiveness with economy at Lancaster 
Laboratories, Inc., 2425 New Holland 
Pike, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17601. 
Telephone 717-656-9043. 

PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

SENSATIONAL APPLE DISCOVER- 

ies— Exclusive patented Starkspur 
Golden Delicious and famous Sta'k- 
rimson! New spur-type trees bear 
years earlier. Also Dwarf Trees for 
giant-size Apples, Peaches, Pears 
for backyard and orchards. Stark- 
Burbank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs. Color-Photo Catalog Free. 
Stark Bros's, Dept. 30524 Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

RAYNER BROS. Free 1964 Stiaw- 

berry Book. Learn how to grow 
bigger, delicious berries for table, 
freezing or market from a leadinq 
producer of strawberry plants for 38 
years. Rayner's book describes 29 
proven, virus-free varieties. Illus¬ 
trates best for your area. Gives full 
instructions for planting and culture 
in simple terms. All plants certified 
and fully guaranteed; federal, state 
inspected. Lists blueberries, rasp¬ 
berries, grapes, asparagus, rhubarb, 
fruit, nut trees, evergreens, orna¬ 
mentals. Profit more from larger 
yields of better quality berries at 
direct-from-grower prices. Write 
for free copy of our 1964 Strawberry 
Book now. Rayner Bros., Inc., Dept. 
17, Salisbury, Md., 21801. 

1,000 NURSERY ITEMS — Fruit 

Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Trees, 
Seedlings; Tree and Evergreen Seeds, 
Plastic Pots, Supplies. Catalog. Mel- 
linger's. North Lima 43, Ohio. 

HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS. Free 

Color Catalog also lists Cabbage 
Hybrid Onion, Sweet Pepper, Hot 
Pepper, Hybrid Eggplant, Lettuce, 
Broccoli, Cauliflower. Fully guaran¬ 
teed. Write today. Piedmont Plant 
Comoany DodL 31 5. A'bnny Georam 


BEAUTIFUL BLUE SPRUCE 

25 for S3.75 Postuairi 
All 10-14 inch. Sturdy Stock. 

Free Catalog and Planting Guide 

SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box B, Homer City, Pa. 


LIKE SWEET ONIONS? Blue Ribbon 

Assortment 500 Sweet Onion Plants 
$2.50 postpaid fresh from Texas 
Onion Plant Company, "Home of The 
Sweet Onion", Farmersville, Texas. 

CHRISTMAS TREE Seedlings—Grow 

our seedlings into Christmas trees. 
Windbreaks and Ornamentals, in a 
few years. Scotch pine, Norway 
spruce. Blue Spruce and Douglas Fir. 
$7 to $30 per 1000. Write for puce 
list. Weston's Nursery, Fallen Tim¬ 
ber, Pennsylvania. 

STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 

BLUEBERRIES, Blackberries. Latest 
and best including — Jerseybelle, Ves¬ 
per, Midway, Earlidawn, Frontenac 
also Ozark Beauty and Geneva Ever- 
bearing strawberries. Latham, Mada- 
waska and September Raspberries. 
Write for free catalog describing 70 
small fruit varieties. Walter K. Morss 
& Son, Bradford, Massachusetts. 

STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY 

PLANTS. Best new varieties. Free 
price list. MacDowell Berry Farm, 
Ballston Lake, New York. 

EVERGREEN PLANTING STOCK — 

Christmas Trees, Reforestation Or¬ 
namentals. Free Catalog. Suncrest 
Nurseries, Box NY, Homer City, 
Pennsylvania. 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


If you have been finding it dif¬ 
ficult to stretch the family 
budget to cover all your ex¬ 
penses—if you have been 
forced to give up things you 
need—if you are retired and 
wish to add to your present 
income—why not do as many 
others in similar circumstances 
have done? 

Men and women of all ages 
—have found this pleasant 
work serving as a subscription 
representative for THE RURAL 
YORKER, quite profitable. 


Operate from your home— 
Earnings depend on how much 
time and effort you devote to 
the job. Some of our sales 
people earn as much as $150 
per week. Car needed. 


Send for complete information 
of our money-making sub¬ 
scription plan today. 


Write RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 
West 43rd Street. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Circulation Manager. 
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DEALERS MART 



FARM EQUIPMENT 

BARN CLEANERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts. _ 

NEW HYDRAULIC MANURE LOAD¬ 
ERS Allis $229.00 complete, other 
models $249.00. 3000# breakaway 
lift. Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota. _ 

FOR SALE—Used form pick-up truck 
tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Phone Portersville 2421 or 
243 K_ 

RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 
low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 
York._ 

TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses—grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks—half tracks, 
more than thirty new—used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford— 
Ferguson—Oliver—J. Deere—Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent¬ 
als—leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva, Ohio. 
TIRE CHAINS for Farm Tractors— 
Trucks — Graders. Heavy duty — 
low prices—prompt shipment—Write 
for complete Tire Chain Catalogue 
to Southern Parts Corp., 1268 N. 7th, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

10-TON TRUCK HOIST $199.99— 
$50 down. Can use agents. Dunbar 
Manufacturing. Chaska 20, Minne¬ 
sota^_ _ 

Barn Equipment, Chain and Cable 
Barn Cleaners. Silo Unloaders. 
Bunk Feeders. Free literature Acorn 
Equipment Co., Dept. NY, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS Roto 

Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 
Ohio. 

DA IRY EQUIPMENT — Comfortmas- 

ter Stalls, Free Stalls, Pen Work, 
Barn Cleaners, Silo Unloaders; Bulk 
Milk Coolers, new and used; com¬ 
plete line of equipment for milk 
juqging operation. Write or call 717- 
458-2211, Girton Manufacturing 
Company, Millville, Pennsylvania. 
SAVE BABY PIGS! Electric heat 
brooding—prefabricated pads em¬ 
bedded in concrete. Buy direct at 
lower prices. Free sample. Raehco- 
RN, Box 488, Centerville, Iowa. 

Trouble-free mechanized feeding 
starts with a 

VanDale 

DOUBLE AUGER SILO UNLOADER 

America’s pioneer silo unloader, first in 
quality features to assure higher capacity 
feeding and dependable operation regard¬ 
less of temperatures and silage condition. 
Two models for every size silo. Send for 
free brochure. VanDale, Inc., Wayzata, Minn. 
(Dealer inquiries invited.)_ 

FARM BOLTS & NUTS, surpTus, wash- 

ers, screws, for every day use. 1 00 
lbs. $21.95 FOB. Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. Send check to Milton Acker¬ 
man Supply Company, 1904 2nd 
Street North, Minneapolis 1 1, Minne¬ 
sota. __ 

BARBED WIRE—4 point. 12V 2 ga. 

galv. 80 rod reels—special sale— 
$5.95 F.O.B. Millhurst Mills, P.O. Box 
551, Freehold, New Jersey. Phone 
Area 201-462-2000._ 

DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25(L Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota._ 

USED BULK FARM Pick Ups from 600 

to 3200. W. G. Hayden Company, 
Box 334, Bowling Green, Ohio._ 

FOR SALE — Potato and Snow 

Scoop combinations. Mattituck 
Iron Works, Box 567, Mattituck, Long 
Island, New York. 

BESTLAND ROCK PICKERS—8 Mod- 

els in World Wide Use! Write Viel 
Manufacturing Company, Box 632, 
Billings, Montana. 

FOR SALE — Complete Automatic 

Jamesway Milking Equipment. 625 
gal. Tank 4 units, pipe lines and 
more, used 8 months. Bruno Wallen- 
burg, Mainesburg, Pennsylvania. 

FREE CATALOG —Welders, Kits' 

Build 400-ampere aircraft gen¬ 
erator welder, plans 35£. Dunbar, 
Chaska 17, Minnesota. 

1941 MACK 500 gallon pumper, new 

pump and booster tank. New City 
Fire Engine Co., No. 1, New City, 
Rockland County, New York. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING 
Saves time and Hard Work 
Feed mechanically with the 

SILO-MATIC UNLOADER 

Scru-Feed’r Bunk Conveyor, and Pro- 
Met'r concentrate dispenser. Proven 
equipment, guaranteed. Free pictures and 
plans. Dealer inquiries invited. Write 

VAN DUSEN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. Y, Wayzata, Minnesota 


BULLDOZERS—Good selection—Oli¬ 
ver OC-3 with blade and winch 
$1650 and up. 5 Oliver OC-4 crawl¬ 
ers, 5 model AG-6 crawlers with 
blades, 2 model OC-6's with blades. 
John Deere crawler used less than 
200 hours—new condition—$1600. 
John Deere 420 crawler with blade 
—$995. Oliver OC-12 with blades— 
special at $5,000. New Oliver OC-9 
with blade and OC-96 with loader—- 
used only 200 hours. Oliver OC-12— 
new—never used at a real bargain 
price. 75 used balers—60 used com¬ 
bines—100 wheel tractors, loaders— 
backhoes. Field choppers and forage 
wagons—bofh new and used—most 
all Makes. Come in and see our se¬ 
lection of grinder mixer mills now 
in stock. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—CHISHOLM Ryder Green 

Bean Harvester—used only 375 
acres, excellent condition. Oliver 3 
bottom Roll over Plows. McConnell 
Clod Buster, used 20 acres. John S. 
Goodrich, Rte. 15, Avoca, New York. 


FOR SALE: Two Allis Chalmers 1400 

GPM pumps. To get complete de¬ 
tails write: Water Pumps, Box 113, 
Kingston, New Jersey. 


Handy TORCH 

has 99 uses, 

, SPLITS GIANT ROCKS,DESTROYS 



tree stumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con- 
Crete. 800,000 enthused 
-=* users. Weighs 20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine,NY2,Quakertown.Pa. 


ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER 


SUPER ATOM FENCE CHARGER— 

Manufactured by Smith Fencer 
Corporation. Staple fence wire to 
wood posts, no insulators. Shocks 
through weeds, green grass, brush, 
etc., rain or shine. Contains reliable 
make and break system with light¬ 
ning arrestor built in. Neon fence 
lesfer free with order. Plus 30-day 
trial period. All this and more for 
only $29.50 postpaid or COD. Dealers 
Wanted. Jack Dandy Products, Inc , 
Dept. RN, Owosso, Michigan 48867. 

SILOS 


A WOODED SILO is your best invest¬ 
ment, wood means warmth with 
little frozen ensilage—no acid rid¬ 
dled walls. For catalog write Box 
RS-24, Unadilla Silo Company, Una- 
d i I la. New York. Also manufacturers 
of glue-laminated arches and rafters 
for barns and sheds. Write for infor¬ 
mation. 

SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters—extra low prices. Box 
T-24, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 

FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. 

STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings. Clear 

Span. Low Cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668, Cobleskill, New York. 


PREFABS 


PREFABRICATED COTTAGES, 25 

floor plans to choose from A. 
Frames, Log Cabins, or Rustic. Buy 
direct from factory. Holiday Homes, 
Swanton, Vermont. 

FARM SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS: Any material. 

Lowest prices. Free sample. Cata¬ 
log. SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York. Dept. R. 

NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather¬ 
proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-$l 5.00; 100-$9.50; 50- 
$6.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti- 
cello, New York. 


NO TRESPASSING SIGNS. Samples 

prices. Cassel, 63 Cottage, Middle- 
town, New York. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 

NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21 tf. with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing lOcc 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—infuse lOcc of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
1 OOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R-6, 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pay 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment. ) 

SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT. 

(Procaine Penicillin 100,000 units. 
Dihydrostreptomycin 100 mg. 10% 
Sulfamerazine, Sulfathiazole Cobalt 
5 MG in sesame oil base disposable 
syringe). Dozen $3.75 prepaid. New 
improved formulation (same as 
above) plus Hydrocortisone $6.00 
doz. Withhold milk from treated 
quarter for 72 hours. Quantity sav¬ 
ings. Authorized Anchor Serum Deal¬ 
er. Free Catalogue. Kensington Vet¬ 
erinary and Poultry Supply. Kensing¬ 
ton, Connecticut. 

NEW-ENDO-BIOTIC FOR Mastitis 

contains maximum of four anti¬ 
biotics, two sulfas, plus Hydrocorti¬ 
sone. Most complete ointment made. 
12-12cc syringes $6.50; 72-$36.00; 

1 OOcc vial $3.25; 12-$36.00. Shipped 
pre-paid cash with order. Free Vet¬ 
erinary catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

MASTITIS TREATMENT—each 12 cc 

tube contains penicillin G procaine, 
dihydrostreptomycin sulfate, neomy¬ 
cin sulfate, sulfanilamide, sulfathia¬ 
zole, hydrocortisone acetate. Warn¬ 
ing—milk taken from animals must 
not be used for food for 96 hours 
after last treatment. Disp. syringes— 
$4.75 dozen. Tubes—$4.50 dozen. 
Postpaid—check with order. Com¬ 
plete vet line, ask for free price list. 
Vet-Med Supply Company, 29 Dean 
Avenue, Franklin, Massachusetts. 

FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 

20%-50% all drugs, vaccines, in¬ 
struments. Navets, Box 6305, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota._ 

DAIRYMEN, new approach to mas¬ 
titis. Bingman's P-17 mixes in 
feed. Control mastitis, improve herd, 
health, get maximum milk produc¬ 
tion. Write Bingman Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 

TERRAMYCIN for MASTITIS~ $5.00 

(box of 10 Tubes), PEN-FZ $6.75 
dz. (Syringes). PEN-STREP Ointment 
—Top Quality $4.00 dz. (Syringes). 
Combiotic lOOcc's $2.00 each. Post¬ 
paid. Prompt dependable service. 
Paul & Company, Harvard, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 

GIGANTIC SURPLUS SALE Save 

half or more, government surplus 
power plants, hydraulic cylinders, air 
compressors, pumps, winches, water 
hose, telephones, surveyors transit- 
levels, wire, binoculars, electronics, 
tools, hundreds more. Example: elec¬ 
tric pump cost Gov't. $64, sale $8.96. 
Big illustrated catalog free. Surplus 
Center, 840 "O" St., Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska. 

BUY WAR SURPLUS: Jeeps, Boats, 

Airplanes; Helicopters; Walkie- 
Talkies; Cameras; Tractors; Misc.— 
Individuals can now buy direct from 
Government—New nationwide "U.S. 
Depot Locations — Details" $1.00. 
Service, Box 425-R, Nanuet, New 
York,_ 

JEEPS $64.50, airplanes $75.20, boats 

$6.18. Many others direct from 
U.S. Government. For complete "Di¬ 
rectory" and catalog send $1.00 to: 
Quality Surplus, Dept. NY2, Box 23, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

FURNACES AND BOILERS 

C UT H E AT ING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6-R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 




GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-24, Unadilla Silo Co.. 
Unadilla, NY. 
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SAW CHAINS 


GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


FACTORY PRICES! Brand new, first 

quality fully guaranteed Saw 
Chain in .404", l/ 2 ", or 7/16" pitch. 
Chain for bar of any saw with cut¬ 
ting length 12'' to 16" only $10.00; 
17" to 20" $12.00; 21" to 24" 

$14.00. Postpaid. When ordering 
give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order 
now to Zip-Penn, Inc., Box 179D, 
Erie 6, Pennsylvania. Write for sav¬ 
ings on bars, sprockets, saw acces¬ 
sories. 


SAVE on chains all Make Saws. 

C. Loomis, Bainbridge, New York. 

SAW CHAINS—For any make chain 

saw. Prepaid at a savings. R. & C. 
Equipment Sales, P.O. Box 101, Frank¬ 
lin Lakes, New Jersey. 

SHARPENING SERVICE 

CLIPPER BLADES sharpened $90 

per pair. Clippers repaired. Earl- 
ville Clipper Service, Ear I vi I le. New 
York. 

CATTLE C LIPPE R BLADES sharp- 

ened. All work guaranteed. $1.00 
per set, ppd. Quick service. Chiavetta 
Bros., Inc., Wellsville, New York. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

TRACTORS: Trade for Rambler and 

Rambler advantages at Phil Gar¬ 
diner, Mullica Hill, New Jersey. We 
trade farm, garden, or contractor 
tractors. 

RAMBLERS: Top allowance plus if 

you trade for a new or better 
Rambler at Phil Gardiner Rambler, 
RT. 45, Mullica Hill, New Jersey. 
GRidley 8-6291. Our customers brag 
about the Ramblers they get from 
us and they recommend our service. 

"DON'T KILL YOURSELF under your 

car!" Make your own Safety Car 
Lift for less than $5.00—Satisfac¬ 
tion Guaranteed. Plans and Instruc¬ 
tions One Dollar ($1 .00) . Kommiller, 
Enterprise, Box 161, Springtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

TRACTOR PARTS 

GOOD, SOUND, USED TRACTOR 

Parts. Parts for all leading makes, 
and models at lowest prices. John 
Deere, Allis Chalmers, Case, Inter¬ 
national, Oliver, Massey-Harris, and 
others. Write to-day, and Save. Joe 
Goodman Tractor Wrecking & Parts, 
P O Box 748, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR - PARTS 

and crawler Parts. Grader Parts. 
Thousands of other items. Send 25<t 
for 1964, 40-page catalog. Acme 
Tractor Parts, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

GUNS 

FREE GUN CATALOG. New, 20-page 

catalog contains pictures, specifi¬ 
cations and prices of Marlin Guns for 
1964—35 different models of rifles 
and shotguns in all—at prices rang¬ 
ing from $17.95 to $126.95. This 
comprehensive catalog gives you all 
the information needed to select the 
best gun for anybody—young or 
old—novice or marksman—target- 
shooter or big game hunter. You'll 
also learn why America's finest 
marksmen and huntsmen agree— 
"you pay less—and get more from 
a Marlin." BONUS Copy of the Bill 
of Rights, guaranteeing Americans 
the right to keep and bear arms, 
printed on parchment paper and suit¬ 
able for framing included free with 
every catalog. Write Dept. 2105. 
The Marlin Firearms Company, New 
Haven 2, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

FARM LOANS 


IffiS/ FARM LOAMS 

-j.MjTMiif*. Long and Short Term 

I CREDIT/ through farmer-owned Land Bank and 
Production Credit Associations 

There's an office near you 


TIRES 

Truck • Farm • Car 
USED TIRES—EXCEL. #\ 


650x16 

6 

ply 

$ 8.50 

700x16 

6 

ply 

10.00 

750x16 

8 

ply 

12.00 

900x16 

8 

ply 

15.00 

750x20 

8 

ply 

15.00 

825x20 

10 

ply 

17.50 

900x20 

10 

ply 

20.00 

1000x20 

12 

ply 

25.00 

Farm Tire Sped 

alist—Airplane O 


version. New Truck—Tractor Tires Also 
Available. Write tor complete list 
Send check or money order. Sorry 
no C.O.D.'s. 

GANS TIRE, 1003 Broadway, 
Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889 2035 
Area Code 617 


DEALERS WANTED 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
FARM EQUIPMENT 

116 new Tractors and Imple¬ 
ments tor ’64—the biggest 
step torward in Minneapolis- 
Moline history. 

A tew choice dealer territories 
open. Write or contact: 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE, INC. 
Hopkins, Minnesota 


DEALERS WANTED 

Besler Corp., a major manufacturer 
of agricultural sprayers, seeks new 
dealers. '64 sales are expected to 
be high due to a new diversified 
line of PTO sprayers for row crop, 
vineyards and trees, and because 
of other new equipment. A na¬ 
tional advertising campaign is pre¬ 
pared. 

T. E. Colvin, Pres., Besler Corp., 
OL2-0921, Oakland, Calif, or write: 
—4053 Harlan, Oakland 8, Calif. 


RURAL 

NEW 

YORKER 

classified 

really 

gets 

results— 

FAST! 


Attractive . . . In¬ 
expensive — still only 
28 c per word—and 
the best way to 
reach the best farm¬ 
ers in the Northeast! 


Use handy coupon 
on following page. 


February, 1964 
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PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

NORTHERN GROWN Evergreens — 

Tod quality, low prices. Free price 
list. Habe's Nursery, Leechburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

CERTIFIED TOMATO, Pepper, Cab- 

bage. Onion, Eggplant, Broccoli, 
Lettuce. Cauliflower, Beet, Collard 
and Sweet Potato plants. Field grown, 
healthy vigorous, full-bearing plants. 
Write for free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant 
Company, Dept. 2, TyTy, Georgia. 
STRAWBERRIES —GROW Strawber^ 

ries—make money—get free book. 
Ideal family income producers—1 /10 
acre yields 650 to 900 quarts— 
Allen's new berry book tells best va¬ 
rieties. How to grow them—no ex¬ 
perience necessary. It's free—write 
for your copy today. W. F. Allen Co., 
72 Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland. 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS AND Trans- 
plants in leading varieties for 
Christmas and forest tree produc¬ 
tion. Assorted ornamentals. Free price 
list and planting guide. Flickinger's 
N ursery, S agamore, Pennsylvania. 
STRAWBERRIES. Newest varieties— 
Midway, Earlidawn, Surecrop, Red- 
glow, from U.S.D.A.; Vesper and 
Jerseybelle from New Jersey. Allen's 
1964 Berry Book tells about these 
and other leading varieties and how 
to grow them. Copy free. Write to¬ 
day. W. F. Allen Co., 72 Pine Street, 
Salisbury, Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Virus Free 

—Dixieland and other leading va¬ 
rieties. Write for Free illustrated 
catalogue including planting guide. 
James W. Brittingham, Ocean City 
Blvd., Salisbury, Maryland. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—New very 
late, very large prolific, fine qual¬ 
ity N.J. Vesper strawberry. Midway, 
Jerseybelle, N.Y. and all standard va¬ 
rieties. New virus free stock, best of 
all. Ozark Beauty ever bearer, large 
rigorous Waltham Washington As¬ 
paragus roots. Free catalog. Lewis 
Farm, 28 Laurel Lane, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

BABY EVERGREENS, seedlings, trans¬ 
plants. Christmas tree stock. List 
free. Neuner's Nursery, Eicher Rd., 
Pittsburgh 2, Penna. 

10 BLUE SPRUCE—10 Norway 
Spruce, 4 yr., T 7/10 Spruce $4.00 
postpaid. Unadilla Nursery Co., John¬ 
son City, New York. 

BLUE SPRUCE transplants—16'—20" 

tall, five trees for $8.00. Nice 
specimens — postpaid. County Line 
Nursery, Hartford, Michigan. 
STRAWBERRIES are ideal family in¬ 
come projects. One-tenth acre 
yields 650-900 quarts. Allen's 1964 
Berry Book tells the best varieties 
and How to Grow Them. Free copy. 
Write today. W. F. Allen Company, 
72 Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland. 

S T R A W B E R R Y and RASP B E R R Y 
Plants. Best new varieties, free 
price list. MacDowell Berry Farm, 
Ballston Lake, New York. 

EVERGREEN PLANTINCfSTOCK high- 

est quality. Reasonable Prices. 
America's Largest Growers. Free 
Catalog. Musser Forests, Inc., Box 
20-BC, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

FROM THE COUNTRY'S largest spe- 

cialists — we grow nothing but 
strawberries—all types—all varieties. 
Our new catalog describes best grow¬ 
ing methods—contains many help¬ 
ful, moneymaking hints. Write to¬ 
day. It's free. W. F. Allen Co., 72 
Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland. 


BLUEBERRIES bearing age $1.15. 

Rhubarb, trees, shrubs. Free cata¬ 
log. Commonfields Nursery, Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear 

heavy crops of giant fruits the year 
after planting. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit tree nurseries east 
of the Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yel¬ 
low Delicious, McIntosh and others, 
also dwarf pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries. Specialists in strawberries, 
blueberries, grapes, hardy English 
walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, etc. 
Choicest trees, roses, shrubs, orna¬ 
mentals. Complete Spring Garden 
Guide and Nursery Catalog with 375 
color photos Free. Send name and 
address today. Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 
91 1 Maple St., Dansville, New York 
14437. _ 

SEEDLINGS and transplants for 

Christmas trees, reforesting, wind¬ 
break, etc. Pine Grove Nursery, R3- 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 

GOURD SEEDS 

MAMMOTH GIANT GOURDS. Largest 

known. Round type. Specimens up 
to five feef in circumference. Twenty 
seeds. Planting cultural direction 
$1.00, Postpaid. Circular free. Odom's, 
Pinola 7, Mississippi. 

GARDEN SEEDS 


SPECIAL: SENECA HYBRID Sweet 

Corn Collection Packets of Seneca 
60-1 1, Seneca Beauty, Seneca Arrow 
and Seneca Chief. $1 postpaid. Rob¬ 
son Quality Seeds, Inc., Hall 18, New 
York. 

WRITE FOR A FREE packet of Bel¬ 
gium Giant Tomato Seeds. Very 
large tomatoes weighing up to 23^ 
lbs., very few seeds, very little acid, 
extra sweet and solid. You never ate 
a better tomato. Homer Grazier, 
Route 1, Washington, Pennsylvania. 

BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES INSURE BETTER CROP pollina¬ 
tion. Profitable side line. Send 
$1.00 for book, "First Lessons in 
Beekeeping" and four months sub¬ 
scription. Free literature. American 
Bee Journal, Box R, Hamilton, Illi¬ 
nois. 

BEES INCREASE””sEED AND FRUIT 

YIELDS, 100 page book with 175 
pictures @ 75# postpaid, explains 
everything from starting to selling 
honey. Free factory catalog, sting- 
proof equipment, saves you 25%. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ken¬ 
tucky. 

PLASTIC FILM 


PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9'xl2'— 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 
9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

HAY FOR SA LE 

CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-51 1 1. 

FIRST AND SECOND cutting altalta, 

trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 

GRADED HAY, shipped anywhere— 

Rail—Truck; Drought shipments. 
201-Pi 8-1020 James Desmond, Box 
4 02 Bloomfield, New Jersey 


HAY, STRAW available by carload 

or trailerload. Eldreds Farm Sup¬ 
ply, Honesdale, Pennsylvania. Tel. 
Galilee , Pa, 122R3 & 122R2. 

CHOICE quality timothy, trefoil, al¬ 
falfa, clover hay, 1st and 2nd cut¬ 
ting, weight and quality guaranteed, 
delivered trailer loads. Mike Micha, 
R.D.#1, Johnson City, New York. 
RA 9-3151. 

SELLING IMMEDIATELY 300 ton 

choice first, second, third cutting 
mixed hay. Crushed new crop. Easy 
loading. 25 ton straw. 1000 bushel 
oats. Also pulowood. David De Baere, 
R.D.l Lyons, New York. Phone: WH 
6-6360. _ 

WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 

ALL TYPES of hay delivered by truck 
or trailer, C.O.D. Guaranteed 
weights and representation. Stewarts, 
Maplecrest, New York. Phone Wind¬ 
ham 290J2 & 1. 


SAWDUST 


SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 

SAWDUST FOR SALE: Kiln dried, 

sterilized, Bagged for shipment. 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mulch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland, 
New York. Tele: 826-3605. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven-88, Cedar Hill, Texas._ 

EARN BIG MONEY repairing elec¬ 
trical appliances! Learn in spare 
time at home. Free Book. Christy 
Trades School, 3214 W. Lawrence, 
Dept. AR-1, Chicago, Illinois 60625. 

WANTED—MAN TO OPERATE pro^ 

ductive dairy farm in Western 
New York. Ability with high produc¬ 
ing registered Holsteins and repairs 
and maintenance essential. Family 
help desirable. Terms: Partnership, 
share or salary according to qualifi¬ 
cations. Box 7013 Rural New Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS. Sell Bibles^ 

books, other Scripture merchandise. 
Good profits. Send for free catalogue 
and price list. George Noble, Dept. 
#110, Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 5, 
I llinois. 


FOR THE LADIES 


BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7, Minnesota. 

YE OLDE WOOL SHOPPE: Samples 

sent upon request. Mail orders 
filled promptly. Regular yard goods, 
remnants, rug material, coatings, 
suitings and skirt material. Linings 
and knitting yarns. Kezar Sales Cor¬ 
poration, Dept. D. Kezar Falls, Maine. 

FREE NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG! Em¬ 
broidery, Knitting, New Ideas! 
Merribee, Dept. 589, 2727 West 7th 
St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

RUN SPARE TIME Greeting Card-Gift 

Shop at home: Show friends sam¬ 
ples new 1964 All-Occasion greeting 
cards, gifts: Take orders earn to 
100% profit. No experience needed. 
Try without cost! Special fund rais¬ 
ing plans for organizations. Rush 
name for samples on approval. Regal 
Greeting, Dept. 1 33E, Ferndale, Michi¬ 
gan. 


QUILT PIECES—Beautiful selection 

—Sample pound bundle Percales, 
Solid, Cottons, Satins, Velveteens or 
Corduroys $1.00, postpaid. Nucleus, 
Dept. RNY, 24 Laurel Hill Terrace, 
New York 33, N.Y. 

DRESSES 24#; Shoes 39.#; Men's Suits 

$4.95; Trousers $1.20. Better used 
clothing. Free catalog. Transworld, 
164-T, Brooklyn 12, New York. 

CROCHETED EASTERN STAR, Rose 

Corner, Butterfly Corner, Knot 
Stitch edging handkerchiefs $1.00 
each. Crocheted baby sets $3.00. 
Other articles crocheted on order. 
Ada Yager, R.D.#3, Oneonta, New 
York. 


QUILT PIECES—Choice between Cot¬ 
tons or Velveteens. 6 pounds $2.00 
—postpaid. Bromberg, 1558 Minford 
Place, New York 60, New York. 

YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can raise 

$50.00 and more, easy and fast. 
Have 10 members each sell only ten 
$1.25 cans my famous Special Grind 
Pure Black Pepper. Keep $50 for 
your treasury. No money needed. 
Write Anna Elizabeth Wade, Dept. 
687AC1, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

DECORATIVE ART. Sample 10#— 

Elvon Studio, 1051 North Main, 
Akron, Ohio 44310. 

DIET: Lose 6 pounds Weekly! Never 

Hungry. Feel Wonderful. Complete 
Plan, $2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Brugenheimer Company, Box 158- 
H88, Lexington, Massachusetts. 

TEEN-GIRL DOLL Clothes made to 

your mail-order. Jessie Kiel, Bloom- 
ville, N.Y. 

PRODUCTS FOR FARM & HOME 

SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains. Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34, Mass. 

STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 

of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

LEFT HANDED? Send for free list of 

articles made specially for left 
hand use. Left Hand Products, Box 
402, Warren, Ohio. 

YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can raise 

$50.00 and more, easy and fast. 
Have 10 members each sell only 
twenty 50# packages my lovely lux¬ 
urious Prayer Grace Table Napkins. 
Keep $50 for your treasury. No 
money needed. Free Samples. Anna 
Wade, Dept. 687AC2, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

FRUITS aYd FOODS 


AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buck¬ 
wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. container 
$2.10, 3—$5.75, 6—$10.50. Prepaid 
4th zone. Lang Apiaries, Box R, 
Gasport, New York. 

HONEY WHITE CLOVER Sixty pounds 

granulated eight dollars, liquid, 
nine dollars. Edward Hogan, Gibson 
Street, Canandaigua, New York. 


DELICIOUS CLOVER Basswood blend. 

Cut comb honey, nature's finest. 
5 lbs. $2.50. Extracted 5 lbs. $2.00; 
six 5's—$10.00. All prepaid. 60 lbs. 
extracted $9.95 here. Charles Peet, 
Gouverneur, New York. 

CEROW'S HOME MADE Sausage, fa- 

mous for years. 4 lb. roll $2.50 de¬ 
livered. Cerow's, Clayton, New York. 

WANTED: Goats' milk cheese. Miss 

M. C. Lloyd, 313 North 5th Street, 
Olean, N.Y. 

SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 


NEW CROP Shelled Pecans. Utility 

pack, halves and pieces, good but 
not fancy, five pound carfon $4.50 
postpaid. Carlee Grove, Florida, Ala¬ 
bama. 


PECANS, BLACK WALNUTS, Brazils, 

English Walnuts, Cashews, Al¬ 
monds, Sassafras, Pepper, Cinnamon 
$1.25 Pound. Dried Mushrooms $3.00. 
Peerless, 538R Centralpark, Chicago, 
I llinois 60624. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


150 ENVELOPES and 125 LETTER¬ 
HEADS, bond paper $3.95 postpaid. 
Elkins Brothers, CPO Box 146, Kings¬ 
ton, New York. 

WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1 067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

ANTIQUE CARS, need not run, any 

condition. Also auto catalogs, man¬ 
uals, parts. Bob Fierro, 865 Main 
Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 

GUNS, any shape, antique or mod¬ 
ern, describe and price. C. Sonna- 
bend, R.D.#1, Box 671, Newton, New 
Jersey. 

WANTED TO BUY—Freak, albinoes, 

midgets, oddities: Fays, Madrid, 
New York. 


FILM DEVELOPING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo 

prints, 50#! 12-60#. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—Limit one 

roll, black-white, 8-35#; 12-45#; 
Kodacolor, 8-$2.00; 12-$2.50. Tops 
Photo Service, Box 191-R, Lyons, 
New York. 


PLANNING TO AD¬ 
VERTISE IN OUR 
MARCH ISSUE? 

Be sure your 
ad reaches us 
not later than 
February 10 


SELL your products und services 
order B^K through low cost dussilied udvertisements 


Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 



■■■ 


per wor 


-ORDER BLANK- 

THE RURAL NEW YORKER Enclosed is my check for $ 

311 WEST 43rd STREET 

NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 

Please insert my ad in-issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


Name and Address 
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The House for Bluebirds 


People who like birds usually 
have a special liking for bluebirds. 
During Winter, a man builds fancy 
bird houses, hoping to attract these 
summer tenants. Mr. Bluebird ar¬ 
rives earlier than his mate and 
picks out a bird house. He sings to 
attract a mate. When she arrives, 
she rejects the house and they 
move on. 

Soon tree swallows move in and 
the landlord assumes that possibly 
the swallows drove out the blue¬ 
birds. But the real trouble was the 
house; it did not suit the tenants. 

For the past 40 years, W. L. Towne 
of Stamford, Conn., has maintained 
a summer home in Barkersville, 
N.Y. He decided to do something 
about this bluebird problem. He 
reasoned that a house would rent if 
it pleased the tenants, so he ob¬ 
tained all the bird house informa¬ 
tion available from the Audubon 


Society and the U.S. Wild Life 
Service. 

Instead of being fancy to look at, 
the houses he built were just what 
Mrs. Bluebird wanted. They are 
made of rough lumber, not painted. 
There is an entrance 1% inches in 
diameter. This keeps out starlings 
and most English sparrows. There 
are two holes near the top for ven¬ 
tilation. There is a hole at floor 
level for draining out rain and for 
Mamma Bluebird to clean house, 
by pitching out old litter, etc. 

Ventilation and drainage are im¬ 
portant. The height from the ground 
is a moot question—some think 
that four feet is maximum, others 
say eight feet. Bluebirds seem to 
like low nests for some reason. The 
painting of the house also comes in 
for argument. Swallows like color, 
bluebirds seem to dislike it. 

Mr. Towne built about 25 of these 


houses as a trial. Then, because he 
believes in helping to re-establish 
the bluebirds, he bought $100 worth 
of lumber and turned it over to the 



Drawing: National Audubon Society 

Bluebird nest-box measurements are critical, 
whether design is fancy or plain. Floor of 
box measures 5x5 inches; depth of box, 8 
inches; hole 6 inches above floor; diameter 
of hole, T /2 inches with no other provision 
for ventilation or 1% inches if ventilation 
is provided. Ventilation openings can be lo¬ 
cated at top rear corner of both side panels 
plus a 14-inch opening along bottom of back 
panel to enable easy clean out. Unplaned 
lumber, ’/ 2 -inch thick, is used. Box should be 
mounted preferably on pole in the open. 


Providence Fire Company No. 1 in 
Barkersville. The firemen are mak¬ 
ing up the nesting boxes according 
to specifications. These are sold to 
Scout troops, Granges, Sunday 
Schools, PTAs and other groups in¬ 
terested in the project. The group 
pays $1.00 a box finished, or 50 
cents for the material sawed and 
drilled. They add 50 cents for profit 
and the customer buys a completed 
house at $1.50, or six for $7.50. 

W. Bronson Taylor, the post card 
man at Middle Grove, N.Y., heads 
the committee for distribution. 
There are many other communities 
that might find helping the blue¬ 
birds is also a means of helping the 
community in several ways. 

W. Bronson Taylor 


Cornell is testing a new way to 
market cherries. The pack consists 
of red tart cherries frozen individ¬ 
ually on a conveyor belt and pack¬ 
aged without sugar or water in 
polyethylene bags. 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


C0L0RSLIDES 

NIAGARA FALLS—ARIZONA—New 

Mexico—Yellowstone—Tetons -— 
Las Vegas. Seven Colorslides One 
Category $1.00. All 42 —$5.95. 
Eddings, 8R Roberts, Corning, New 
York.__ 

TRAVEL 

IF YOU DON'T like crowds and don't 

like to be pushed around, plan 
now to join our 1964, 10,000 mile, 
19 day summer tour in June, July or 
August. The best Western Tour! See 
Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, Las 
Vegas, Hollywood, Disneyland; visit 
Old Mexico, Painted Desert, Petri¬ 
fied Forest, San Francisco, Canadian 
Rockies and Lake Louise by scenic 
bus. So good, we give a written 
guaranty; and the price is only 
S339.00! We sell out early, so write 
for free descriptive leaflets now! 
Shanly International Corporation, 
528-R Blue Cross Building, Buffalo 
2, New York. 

FLYING TO EUROPE? Save 50%! 

Charter Groupings, 709 Webster, 
New R ochelle, New York. _ 

SPARROW TRAPS 

SPARROW TROUBLE? Trap Them. 

New Low Price. Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed. Free information. Johnson's, 
Waverly 6, Kentucky. _ 

AUTHORS 

WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS, all 

descriptions: fiction, nonfiction, re¬ 
ligious, adventure, romance, biog¬ 
raphy, etc., for sale to royalty pub¬ 
lishers. Write: Literary Agent Mead, 
Dept. 31 A, 915 Broadway, New York 
10, N.Y. 

TOBACCO 

"TOBACCO" — Smoking (ready 

mixed) or Chewing (Sweet) 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

FREE SEARCHING. Name book want¬ 
ed. We'll get it. Reasonable prices. 
Trading Post, Lisbon 10, New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

USED OR HIDDEN Bibles wanted, for 

Foreign Mission work. Please send 
them to: L. Eversdyk, Burt, New York. 
DAIRY GOATS — Small investment, 
good return. Learn how. Factual 
magazine, 6 months $1.00. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Columbia V-21, Mis¬ 
souri. 

OUT OF PRINT BOOKSHOP, 277y 2 

RNY, Montford, Asheville, North 
Carolina . Send Wants. _ 

STAMPS AND COINS 

3000 DIFFERENT STAMPS $6.00. 

Arnold Croll, Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin. 54220 ._ 

300 MIXED WORLDWIDE Stamps 

25#. Arthur Sibley, Box 222, Ux- 
bridge, Massachusetts. _ 

1200 MIXED Worldwide Stamps 

$1.00. Brookside, RFD. Box 242, 
Mendon, Massachusetts. _ 

TRIANGLES 10 all different! Show¬ 
ing Fruits, Flowers, Planes, etc. A 
Wonderland TRIANGLE collection. 
Plus 25 others, diff. 10# with ap¬ 
provals. Merle Timm, 67 Duerr Road, 
Orchard Park, New York, _ 

W ALLP APER 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers' Co., 
P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

February, 1964 


SCHOOLS 


AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

FELLER AUCTIONEERING College, 

world's finest trained, diploma. 
Free catalog. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat- 

alog. Missouri Auction School, 
1330 Linwood, Kansas City, 8-x39, 
Missouri. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

RUBBER STAMPS 

RUBBER STAMPS—Labels, Printing, 

Salesbooks, Signature Stamps, Real 
Estate Signs, Mailbox Nameplates. 
Catalog. Champlain Industries, Hines- 
burg, Vermont._ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MINK RAISING information free. 

Complete. Lake Superior Mink 
Farm. Superior EE, Wisconsin. 
HOMEBREW RECIPES — Beer^ Ale, 

Liquors, Wines! Recipes, $2.00 
postpaid. Supplies, Hydrometers List 
Included! Research Enterprises, 29- 
K95 Samoset Road, Woburn, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
American, Box 77-RB, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois. 

FIVE LEGAL WILL Form Blanks, 

with Instructions, $1.00. Brugen- 
heimer Company, Box 158-N3, Lex¬ 
ington, Mass. 

LOW COST ARTHRITIS RELIEF now 

possible for information write 
Wesley, Box 86 , Detroit 21, Michigan, 
QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, 
cesspools, outdoor toilets. Stops 
odors, backups. Open drains, 6 pre¬ 
measured treatments $2.50; 12— 

$4.50. Money back guarantee. Ryter 
Company, Madelia 40, Minnesota, 
BE SAFE, SURE! End confusion, 
worry, concerning your income tax 
problems! Get expert advice, backed 
by experience in law, accounting and 
Internal Revenue Service. Answers to 
individual tax problems, only $ 1.00 
each; partnership, corporation, other 
business tax questions, $3.00 each. 
Dickett-Condos, Tax Consultants 
7223-RN, So. Jeffery Blvd., Chicago 
49 Illinois. 

HOMEBREW HOBBYISTS rare hard- 

to-find Brew Recipes, $1.00. Hy¬ 
drometer, Supply Catalog with order. 
Interstate Products, Box 1-B8W, 
Pelham, New Hamps hire. 

FIND BURIED gold, silver, coins, 
Indian burial grounds, ancient 
ruins with improved dynatector. Un¬ 
conditionally guaranteed $3.00. Dee, 
Box 7263-N4, Houston 8 , Texas. 
CIGARETTES. Make 20 plain or filter/ 

tip for 9#. Factory-fresh pipe to¬ 
baccos. Mild tropical flavored Philip¬ 
pines cigars. Facts free. Moberly, 
Box 824, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
TREASURE—RELICS. Find them with 
new 1964 Detectors. Guaranteed 
superiority. Free information. Ray- 
tron, Dept. 2-F, Box 715, North 
Hollywood, California. 

ADULTS AND CHILDREN who want 
foreign pen pals write to Miss Reba 
Levine, 174 Pearl Street, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 


The best way to get 
your sales message 
across is Rural New 
Yorker classified! 


LIVESTOCK 
MART 



Charles D. Gibson, Hillsdale, N. Y. 

REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 

Featuring A LF t'hoice Dominio 6th Bull Lines 

Performance Tested 
Clean Pedigrees 
Certified and Accredited Herd 

Sent! fur our Brochure 

SALES—Special Events 

MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed- 

er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium. 

BEEF CATTLE 

FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus 

Bulls. Large, heavy, fast growing 
of Scotch breeding. Advanced Regis¬ 
tered Records. Frozen semen from our 
Imported Scotch and P.R.l. progeny 
proven herd sires. Folders with data 
and prices on request. Address: 
James B. Lingle, Manager. (Tele¬ 
phone: Taylor 7-2041 ). Wye Planta¬ 
tion, Queenstown, Maryland. 

REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York. 

REGISTERED HEREFORDS — Horned 

and polled, open heifers 8 to 12 
months $200. Bred heifers $300. 
Cows with calves at foot $400. Bulls 
ready for service priced reasonably. 
This herd of over 500 registered 
Hereford is accredited. Browncrest 
Farm, R3, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 
Phone PO 5-5076. 

BRED ANGUS Cows, heifers and bulls. 

Herd Sire a 1960# bull. Growthy, 
qualify cattle. Member 500 club. 
C. C. Taylor, Lawtons, New York. 

FOR SALE, A CHOICE group of eight 

registered Angus heifers bred to 
Moles Hill Maximillian 3186. In no 
living bull, probably, is there a great¬ 
er concentration of championship 
blood. He is a three-quarter brother 
of fhe 1963 International Grand 
Champion. He is a son of Dormac's 
Bardoliermere 60", the 1927 Grand 
Champion and a grandson of the fa¬ 
mous O. Bardoliermere 2nd. His dam 
was sired by Homeplace Eileenmere 
999—35, twice Reserve Grand Cham¬ 
pion. These heifers are a very great 
bargain at $300 a piece. Raymond 
Brockson, Fair Hope Farm, Chester- 
town R3, Maryland. Phone 778-3268. 

REGISTERED ABERDEEN Angus 

young bred cows. Bardolier, Eileen¬ 
mere, Ankonian breeding. Select to 
fifteen from accredited certified 
herd. Phone or inspect. Joel Nystrom, 
Agridor Farm, Skillman, near Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey. 201-359-5990. 


PUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 

Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa- 
+ ion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo, New York. 

CHAROLAIS 

CHAROLAIS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

FOR SALE: Outstanding 5 year old 
pure bred Charolais Sire. Also a few 
15/16 brood cows and pure bred bull 
calves. Best Bloodlines. R. James 
Hubbard. Deer Hill Farm, Cazenovia, 
New York. 

CHAROLA7s^- 200 head of 7he Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879. 

INCOME + EQUITY 4- TAX SHEL¬ 
TER! Take advantage of a revolu¬ 
tion in the beef cattle breeding busi¬ 
ness. Also avail yourself of tax 
advantages designed to assist bona- 
fide cattle breeders. We can help 
you establish a breeding herd of 
Charolais and Charolais crossbred 
animals so that you can, in the span 
of a few years, establish a breeding 
herd which will furnish you with in¬ 
come or capital equity. Key Ridge 
Ranch, Macon, Miss issip pi. 

DAIRY CATTLE _ 

WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
card giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 

7-1101 Area C ode 609, _ 

WANTED: 500 NAMES of Dairymen 
who would like to know about 
More Profitable Cows. Those who 
write will receive the Ayrshire Digest 
Free for one year. Send your name 
and address to New England Ayrshire 
Club, Inc., Box 152A, Brandon, Ver¬ 
mont. _ 

HOLSTEIN OR SWISS Dairy calves. 

Also angus-cross. Shipped on ap¬ 
proval. Write for prices. Otto Van- 
derburg, North Prairie, Wisc onsin. 

SHEEP 

SHEEP—ASSURE YOURSELF of Qual¬ 
ity and Profits—Use Hampshires— 
For Breeders List and Information, 
Write American Hampshire Sheep 

Association, Stuart, Iowa. _ 

40 COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET, 
Montana Ewes, 2 years old. Been 
with Dorset ram past breeding sea¬ 
son. 35 mixed breeds, 2-4 years old, 
24 lambs 6-8 months old. Two reg¬ 
istered Dorset rams, 2’/2 years old. 
All $1850 at farm. Call Vernon, N.J. 
201-764-4672. Write Roxburghe 
Farm, Box 389, R.D.#1, Warwick, 
New York, ___ 

TO MEET MEAT DEMANDS—Raise 
Suffolks! Suffolk Ewes give you top 
lamb production, wean young early, 
and produce lambs with the meaf- 
building quality that makes them 
1st choice at market. Suffolks mean 
profit! National Suffolk Sheep Asso¬ 
ciation, Write Box 324 RN, Colum¬ 
bia, Missouri. 


HORSES AND PONIES 

"HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or po¬ 
nies should have. Free No obliga¬ 
tion. Simply address Beery School of 
Horsemanship, Dept. 1642, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 

APPALOOSA COLTS for sale, one 

mare. Stallion service, choose from 
four. Wayle Acres, Rl, Fairmount 
City, Pennsylvania. 
THOROUGHBREDS. Big, beautiful, 

colt, 2 years. Sire won $100,000. 
Racing, show, prospect. Excellent 
conformation, disposition. Broodmare. 
Winning producer, foaling April. 
Boone Farms, Livonia, New York. 
Phone FI 6-5752. 


SWINE 

PUBLIC YORKSHIRE HOG AUCTION 

—180 HEAD—40 Bred Gilts—20 
Open Gilts—-20 Service Boars, all 
choice registered selections. 100 
commercial open gilts which can be 
registered if desired. Product on and 
test station records. Many meat cer¬ 
tified litters. National champion 
bloodlines. All specially selected for 
a top sale offering. Opportunity for 
both purebred and commercial hog 
herds. Friday March 6 , 1 P.M., E.S.T. 
Beaver Fair Grounds. Write for free 
sale catalogue. Brooks End and Par 
Kay Farms. Reno H. Thomas, Sale 
Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. Phone 658 
6719 Bea ver Spri ngs Exchange. 

FOR SALE: Purebred Hampshire Du- 

roc, Yorkshire boars and gilts. All 
ages. Nelson Mitchell, 249 Madison 
Street, Wrentham, Mass. Call Ever¬ 
green 4-31 72. 

FEEDER, PIGS; grain fed, vaccinated, 

castrated, delivered by truck COD 
on approval. 75 or more, 6 weeks 25 
lbs. $1 1 each; 40 to 50 lbs. $15 each. 
C. Stanley Short & Son, Cheswold, 
Delaware. 


_ DOGS 

SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolat 
Kennels, Kunkletown 3, Pa. 
REGISTERED Sf. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664. 

COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast¬ 
ings, New York. 

25 BROKEN BEAGLES $20. 6~day 

free trial. Witis, 475 Plain Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 

DURABLE DOG COLLARS 10 cents 

per inch neck measurements. Black 
harness leather or natural. 1 " or 
3 /t". Carl F. Brown, 13 Stebbins St., 
St. Albans, Vermont. 

GERMAN SHEPHERD Puppies, pure 
white, registered and pedigreed. 
Gentle strain, $35, ready. Charles 
Coe, East Road, Boonville, New York. 

RABBITS 


RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 

knowing Facts. 48 Page Illustrated 
Book describing 25 Breeds. Housing, 
Breeding, Feeding, Markets, Market¬ 
ing, etc. 25 cents, American Rabbit 
Association, 38 ARBA Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Penna. 
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Your Income 

is your most valuable asset 


Protect it with a Farmers and Traders 

4-WAY SECURITY PLAN 


• INCOME for the family 

in case of death 

• INCOME during periods 

of disability 

r-- 

Please send details of your 
I 4-Way Security insurance plans. 

I 

| Name__ Age- 

I 

■ St. or R.D. ...--- 

I 

| City...-.- State- 

I R 

L.....----........ 


• INCOME to help pay hospital 

and medical bills 

• INCOME for retirement 


j GET THE FACTS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


FARMERS AND TRADERS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


i 

i 

J 


Rip Van Winkle 
Couldn’t Sleep with 
Nagging Backache 

Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and 
miserable tired-out feelings. When these discom¬ 
forts come on with over-exertion or stress and 
strain —you want relief —want it fast! Another 
disturbance may be mild bladder irritation fol¬ 
lowing wrong food and drink —often setting up 
a restless uncomfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work 
fast in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-reliev¬ 
ing action to ease torment of nagging backache, 
headaches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their 
soothing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their 
mild diuretic action tending to increase output 
of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy agoodnight’ssleep and the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. For conven¬ 
ience, buy the large size. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


HWORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 


SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coveralls . $1.89 

SHopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 48 . 1.50 

Matching pants and shirts. 1.50 

Pants only ... 1.00 Shirts only.50 

Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts . 2.00 

Gabardine-like pants only .. 1.25 

Gabardine-like shirts only .. .75 

Heavy twill pants (30-42) ... 1.75 

Heavy twill shirts—Dark 

colors—14'/2 to 17.ea. 1.25 

Lined twill jackets (36-42) ... 2.89 


Add $.75 for postage. No COD. 
All Sixes. Colors—Tan, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun¬ 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. B 

P O. BOX 385 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 






MAIL^T - 5 

WRITE for 


11114 


14 LENS TEST 
SAMPLE CARD 


SEE tiny print BIG — SEE far away — CLEAR 

with quality READING or BIFOCAL glasses. For folks over 40, 
with no astigmatism or eye disease. Many becoming frames 
low priced. Send NO MONEY. 30-day TRIAL. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED • 100,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SINCE 1939 

ADVANCE SPECTACLE CO., Inc., Dept. N-1 

537 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 



Years! 


INSTANT RELIEF 
FROM 
AGONY OF 


ITCHING! 


ADAMS' TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athlete’s Foot, Chafing, Scaly and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using 
ADAMS TARLEINE, our 100 year old satis¬ 
factory-proven ointment which relieves through 
healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
Send to Chas. L. Adams Medicine Co., Dent. 
Y-2, 324 W. Pleasant Ave., P. O. Box 133, 
Colvin Sta., Syracuse 5, N. Y. Send $1.00. 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimon¬ 
ials. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

J. S. San Bernardino, Calif., "I was troubled with 
a bad leg sore for many years, and at times was unahle 
to walk. After trying many prescriptions and medicines, 
a friend recommended TARLEINE, which healed the leg 
in a very short time, and I have never been bothered 
since.” 

W. J. P., Indianapolis, "I have used TARLEINE and 
cured my piles and 1 am so thankful to you for putting 
out such a remedy.” 


MEN PAST40 

Afflicted With Getting Up Nights 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully Non-Surgically 
treated for Glandular Inflammation. If 
the condition is aggravated by lack of 
treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. The mild Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ment has proven so effective it is 
backed with a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic has a 
New Free Book, fully illustrated, that 
tells how these troubles may be cor¬ 
rected by Proven Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ments. This book may prove of utmost 
importance to you. Write Today. No 
Obligation. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B9934 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New York, N. Y. (Special) — For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 



Basic Pointers 


For Thriving House Plants 


N OTHING brings a farm home 
so alive as luxuriant, well- 
nourished plants. Ever longed for a 
"green thumb" with house plants? 
Like to moke the "green thumb" 
you now have even greener? Then 
follow these basic tips from Syl- 
vania plant physiologists as to 
proper temperature, adeguate ven¬ 
tilation, improved light, best soil 
mixture and correct watering. 

Temperature 

Proper temperatures are essential 
for developing the gualify of your 
house plants. The optimum night 
temperature should be between 60 
and 65° F.; in daylight or electric 
light the temperature should be in 
the range of 70 to 75° F. 

Temperature influences the vari¬ 
ous metabolic processes of plant 
growth—the rate of absorption by 
the roots, transpiration (giving off 
of water vapor through the leaves^ , 
respiration, the rate of assimilation 
of carbon dioxide and the produc¬ 
tion of chlorophyll. 

Night temperatures are far more 
important than most people realize. 
Plants manufacture their food dur¬ 
ing light hours, but they assimilate 
or digest it during the dark period 
—and this latter process is aided 
by cool temperatures. 

Ventilation and Light 

Ventilation provides circulation of 
air, which is important in preventing 
the development of disease organ¬ 
isms. All plants continuously lose 
water vapor through small pores 
found on the underside of the leaf. 
This process is known as transpira¬ 
tion. Poor ventilation causes this 
vapor to condense in a film on the 
leaf surface and offers ideal condi¬ 
tions for the germination of dis¬ 
ease-producing organisms. 

Light supplies the energy on which 
all plant life is based. Research and 
experimentation by botanists, grow¬ 
ers and plant physiologists show 
that plants waste a large part of 
the light they get from the sun. 


Plants look green because they 
merely reflect most of the sun's 
green and yellow light energy. 
Whot plants actually absorb and 
use is the sun's red and blue light 
energy. This red and blue light is 
what plant chlorophyll reguires to 
turn water and carbon dioxide into 
the foods for plant growth. 

As a result of these findings, a 
new lamp was developed which pro¬ 
duces much more red and blue light 
energy than the ordinary fluorescent 
tubes used for plant lighting. Called 
Gro-Lux, this lamp radiates the ra¬ 
tio of red and blue radiation in the 
combination which has been dem¬ 
onstrated as most effective for 
healthy plant growth. 

Soil Mixture, Watering 

The best soil mixture for most 
house plants is three parts of loam 
(a combination of clay, silt and fine 
sand), one part of leaf mold or peat 
moss, and one part of coarse sand. 

Your soil mixture will need steriliz¬ 
ing to kill harmful disease, insects 
and weed seeds. The easiest way is 
to bake the soil in an oven for 30 
minutes at 212° F. When sterilizing 
the soil, keep it thoroughly wet all 
the way through with some water 
standing on top. 

House plants have a greater need 
for water when the temperature is 
rising, so water them in the morn¬ 
ing. Put in enough water to soak 
all the water in the pot. Experts 
recommend that you use day pots, 
which are porous, relatively light 
and nest well. 

Watering a little bit and often is 
not a good practice. A general rule 
to follow is to water plants ap¬ 
proximately three times a week—or 
sooner if the plants show signs of 
wilting. At least once a week, place 
the pot in the kitchen sink and leave 
it there to soak five to fifteen min¬ 
utes. The level of the water in the 
sink should be about one-half inch 
below the soil level in the pot. Be 
sure to drain the pot before you re¬ 
turn it to its place. 



LIGHT MADE THE DIFFERENCE —These three gloxinia plants, taken as cuttings from the same 
plant and grown under the same conditions except for lighting, prove that the kind of light 
a plant receives makes a big difference. Plant at left was grown under daylight fluorescent, 
center plant received combination of daylight fluorescent and natural white fluorescent, while 
the thrifty plant at right was grown under a Gro-Lux lamp. 
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Heritage Recipes 


Some Half-Forgotten' Foods 


Response to our request for good 
old-fashioned recipes has been most 
heartening and this month we pre¬ 
sent a few selections. In future 
issues, we will publish others for 
your consideration. Now, get out 
the utensils and the ingredients, 
and try your skill at these: 

Corn Meal Delight 

Slice thinly sufficient fat salt pork (with 
as little lean as possible) to allow three 
pieces to a serving. Place on dish in pot, 
cover with cold water, then bring to a roll¬ 
ing boil. This is called par-boiling and was 
done twice when pork was home-cured and 
kept in heavy salt brine six months or more. 
Drain off hot water and roll pork in fine 
corn meal before cooling. Remove to fry¬ 
ing pan, cover and place on low flame to 
fry slowly. When meat is crisp and golden 
yellow, lift from pan with fork or open 
spoon. If eggs are desired for a heartier 
meal, fry in same pork fat. If not, turn 
away most of fat and stir into remainder 
I tbsp. flour and smooth to a thick paste 
for gravy. Add slowly 11/2 cups fresh milk 
and boil until thick gravy is formed. Place 
in separate bowl to be served on potato or 
toast. Gravy will be golden, too. Eggs and 
corn-fried pork are served from same 
platter. Lillian A. Burns 



Grandma's Plate Cake 

Fill a large pie tin with any kind of fruit 
or berries. Sprinkle with sugar. Make a 
rich crust with 2 cups sifted flour, 3 tsp. 
baking powder, 2 tbsp. sugar and I /2 t s P- 
salt, sifted together. Add */} cup butter, 
working into flour mixture with fingers. Stir 
in about I cup milk. Roll ^2 inch thick. 
Cover berries or fruit with crust. Bake in 
hot oven until crust is brown and fruit is 
soft. Loosen crust around the edge and 
turn upside down on a plate. Serve with 
cream, whipped or unwhipped. 

Dorothy B. Myers 

Saffron Rice 

This saffron rice dish is especially good 
served with lamb curries. Heat cup 

cooking oil in heavy skillet. Add I /2 cup 
chopped onions, cook until soft, stirring 
constantly. Add I cup uncooked rice and 
brown lightly, stirring occasionally. Stir in 
•/2 tsp. salt, Vg tsp. pepper, l /s tsp. cloves, 
few grains ground saffron and U /2 cups 
cold water. Cook over low heat until water 
is absorbed and rice tender. Lightly mix in 
1/2 cup toasted silver almonds and I /2 cup 
dark seedless raisins. Serve hot. 

Mrs. James H. Day 

Peach-Currant Pie 

Here is a currant pie recipe which com¬ 
bines peaches. It not only makes a deli¬ 
cious tasting pie, but it is a delight to the 
eye as well. I use a Russian-cake pastry 
recipe given to me by my mother-in-law. 
Prepare pastry with M /2 cups flour, % cup 
sugar, I /2 tsp. salt, l/j tsp. baking powder, 
*/g lb. butter and about I /4 cup milk or 
enough to form paste to roll as for other 
pastry. For filling, combine about 6 peeled 
and sliced peaches (number, of course, 
decided by pie plate size), I cup stemmed 
currants, I cup sugar with 2 tbsp. flour or 
corn flour to thicken. Bake at 350°F. for 
I hour. Mildred Crawford Belovsky 


Household Hints 


TO MAKE CHEESED POTATOES: A 

quick way to make cheesed potatoes is to 
roll peeled freshly boiled potatoes in 
melted butter, then in grated American 
cheese. Place in a single layer in a shallow 
baking dish and, just before serving, slide 
under the broiler until the cheese melts 
and browns lightly. 

TO PREVENT CURDLING: If you have 
trouble with raisins curdling rice pudding, 
try cooking the raisins separately. When 
the raisins are done, drain off the water 
and add to the rice pudding when the 
rice is done. Return to the oven for five 
minutes, then serve immediately. 

TO POUR GELATIN: Use a pitcher in 
which to mix gelatin and water when mak¬ 
ing gelatin salads or desserts. The liquids 
can be poured into small molds without 
spilling. This prevents waste. 

TO MAKE MINOR REPAIRS: A small 
stapler is a handy household tool. It is 
surprising the work this little gadget can 
do. Use it to mend lampshades with parted 
seams, or where the lining has come loose 
from the binding. It will also put back 
that window screen that has loosened 
from its frame. 

TO ENHANCE APPLE PIE: The next 
time you bake an apple pie, try sprinkling 
some dry red gelatin through the apples. 
You will find that it adds a beautiful red 
color and additional flavor. It also thick¬ 
ens the syrup to the right consistency. 

TO CURE PITCHER DRIP: If your cream 
pitcher drips after each use, try buttering 
the underside of the spout, and it will 
quickly put an end to the dripping. 

TO CLEAN PILE FABRIC: N ever scrub 
a pile upholstery fabric such as corduroy, 
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velvet or velour—it will mat the surface. 
Better results are obtained by brushing 
against the nap with a damp brush. 

TO STOP ZIPPER RUST: When galoshes 
are stored through the Summer, their zip¬ 
pers many become rusted and difficult to 
slide. Oil the zippers with ordinary house¬ 
hold machine oil. Work them up and down 
several times. You will find that they glide 
easily. Keep oil off fabric or rubber. 

Blanche Campbell 


Curator 

She owns no first edition books; 

No oils or statues grace the nooks; 

Her treasures, properly displayed, 

Are patchwork quilts her grandma made. 

—Cleoral Lovell 



POULTRY ROYALTY-At the 26th Annual 
Exposition of Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council in Harrisburg, Pa., Pat Matthews 
(c.), 17-year-old high school senior from Salis¬ 
bury, Md., was crowned "Poultry Princess of 
the Northeast." First-place runner-up was 
Janet Eileen Didriksen (r.), 19, of Vine- 
land, N.J.; second-place runner-up was Joan 
Martin (I.), 18, of Intercourse, Pa. 


Pert and Pretty 


4734. Size 16 takes 

3/g yards 45-inch 
fabric. 35* 


92 17. Size I 6 1/2 

takes 3/8 yards 39- 
inch fabric. 35* 


9473. Size 16/2 

takes 5% yards 35- 
inch fabric. 35* 


9073. Size 6 top 
M /4 yards 35-inch 
fabric; slacks 1 5 /s 
yards; shorts % 
yard. 35* 

4959. Size l 6 1/2 

takes 3/2 yards 35- 
inch fabric. 35* 

4522. Size 16 takes 
3% yards 35-inch 
fabric. 35# 


9217 

12Vi—24Vi 




4959 

12’A—22Vi 


7014. Embroidered 
picture. Transfer 15 
x 19/2 inches. Direc¬ 
tions. 25* 

668 . Three aprons, 
matching potholders. 
Patterns, directions. 
25* 


7412. Cross-stitch 

motifs for bed- 
spread. Transfer 12 
motifs, quilting de¬ 
sign. 25* 

757. Star doilies in 
easy crochet. Direc¬ 
tions for 22 and 13 
inch sizes. 25# 



Send 50 cents for SPRING-SUMMER CATALOG of Printed Dress Patterns; COUPON 
inside is good for ONE FREE PATTERN! ONLY 25 cents is the cost of our 1964 NEEDLE- 
CRAFT CATALOG ; more than 200 patterns to choose from with designs for all tastes. 
AND BRAND NEW is our AMERICAN HERITAGE QUILT BOOK with 16 complete quilt 
patterns, including the EXCLUSIVE Presidential Coverlet; send 50 cents for your copy of 
the Quilt Book today! 


The Rural New Yorker 
Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 


Please send me the pa _ 
(Add 10 cents per pattern 

□ No. 4734—Misses' Size 

□ No. 9217—Half Size . 

□ No. 9473—Half Size 

□ No. 9073—Child's Size 

□ No. 4959—Half Size 

□ No. 4522—Misses' Size 
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class mai 

ling.) 

Don't forget sizes where neede 

d! 

.(35*) 

□ 

No. 

7014—Embroidered Pictures 

(25*) 

-(35*) 

□ 

No. 

668 —Aprons, Potholders, . 

(25*) 

(35*) 

□ 

No. 

7412—Cross-Stitch Roses 

(25*) 

(35*) 

□ 

No. 

757—Crocheted Doilies . . 

(25*) 

.(35*) 

□ 

NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG . . . 

(25*) 

-(35*) 

□ 

HERITAGE QUILT BOOK. 

(50*) 


□ SPRING-SUMMER DRESS CATALOG .... (50*) 


NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS_ 


.ZIP NO. 
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NEW • RUGGED • LOW PRICED 


FREEMAN LOADER 



FARMALL 


JOHN DEERE Tractors. 


• Designed for easy, quick one-man 
installation. 

• Full 40-inch combination bucket 
with gravel plate. Cap 9 cu. ft. 
Bolted-in 1 Vs" axle steel teeth. 

• Pull only four pins to remove lift 
arms and bucket from tractor. 


• Heavy steel forging inserts at 
main frame and bucket attach¬ 
ing points. 


Loaders available for all popular makes of tractors, 
in single or dual hydraulic cylinder bucket control. 

See your leading dealer! 


Mfd. by 

FREEMAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Peru, Ind. 


New York Representative: 

M. J. FLYNN COMPANY 

437 No. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


10 BROAD BREAST MEATY 


CORNISH KINGS 


Gives AloreWffGH r 


NEW 

FREE 

BOOK 



Don't buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new cat¬ 
alog. Get the facts about 
the famous Garrison Cor¬ 
nish Crosses: the Cornish 
King, that big quality 
cross yielding by far the 
most luscious tender meat, 
the Vanguard and the 
Broad White for EXTRA rapid growth. 
EXTRA good feed conversion. Benefit from 
our 30 years of specialized experience in 
breeding better meat strains. Get our cata¬ 
log fast. Write! Send a card off today. 


NEW! FREE! Send for "HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 
MARKETING EGGS"/ shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 

BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 


PM 



Did you ever prune with a good saw? 

Better buy one now as we are slowly going broke 
trying to supply saws at the same old price. 16" 
blade cuts easily up to 3V2". After that, use the 
hired man. 

WHEELER SAW CO., Belchertown, Mass. 


Would YOU Like to Make 

4.000 A MONTH? 


That's What Stanley Hyman 
Made Selling PRESTO 

AMAZING MIDGET 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 

Sensational! Presto does job of 
bulky extinguishers costing 4 times 
as much. Ends fires fast as 2 sec- c tan i v u vman 
onds; fits palm of hand. Never cor- ^ 13111 ey nym3n 
rodes: guaranteed 20 years! Sells 
for only $4.95. Show it to owners of homes, 
cars, boats, farms, etc., and to stores for re¬ 
sale—make good income. Write for FREE Sales 
Kit. No obligation. 

MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Presto Div., 114 East 
32nd St., Dept. P-17S. New York 16, N. Y. 
Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 





You Can Now Be FREE 
From Truss Slavery 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER and be rid of Rup¬ 
ture Worries. Then Why put up with 
wearing a griping, chafing, unsanitary 
truss? For there is now a Modern NON- 
SURGICAL treatment designed to correct 
rupture. These treatments are so depend¬ 
able that a Lifetime Certificate of Assur¬ 
ance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE BOOK 
that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful, expensive surgery. Tells HOW and 
Explains WHY NON-SURGICAL Methods 
of Treating Rupture are so successful to¬ 
day. Act Now. There is no obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 
Dept. H9933 Excelsior Springs, Me 


FLYING SQUIRRELS 

AND CHIPMUNKS 

Cunning little fellows with 
their “bundle” of tricks. Ad¬ 
mired and loved throughout 
the world. Write today for 
prices, literature and pictures. 
Enclose 10c for mailing. 

L. E. GREESON 
905 N. Monroe St., 
Arlington 1, Virginia 
“ The Largest Flying Squirrel 
Ranch in the World’’ 


When writing us about 
your subscription , 
please be sure to in¬ 
clude the name and ad¬ 
dress label ... it will 
help us serve you 
faster! 




HARRIS’ M0RET0N HYBRID TOMATO 


HARRIS SEEDS 

ISN'T THIS JUST WHAT YOU'RE 
LOOKING FOR? 

The finest of quality—Large attractive fruit— 

Early ripening but a long bearing season— 

Firm, meaty structure—Brilliant red flesh. 

The one tomato that combines them all is 

HARRIS' MORETON HYBRID 

available only from Harris Seeds 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

If you grow for market, ask for our 
Market Gardeners' and Florists' Catalog. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 

12 MORETON FARM ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14624 

1964 CATALOG now ready 



Publisher’s Desk last year ad¬ 
vised RNY subscribers to be wary 
of “Public Notice” offerings origi¬ 
nating from several firms whose 
names implied activity as claims 
adjusters or liquidators. Publish¬ 
er’s Desk has received more in¬ 
quiries concerning reliability of 
these firms and as to whether or 
not offered “savings” were legiti¬ 
mate. Readers are again cautioned 
against falling into a bait trap, espe¬ 
cially designed for bargain-hunters. 
The firms (see Publisher’s Desk 
column, page 23, July 1963 RNY) 
recently attempted, unsuccessfully, 
to advertise in Buffalo and Medina, 
N.Y. newspapers. The “Public No¬ 
tice” offerings had previously been 
distributed by direct mail. Hamil¬ 
ton Beach Co. has brought charges 
in coui't against some of the firms, 
alleging products were being false¬ 
ly represented as being made by 
Hamilton Beach when they were 
not. 


In January 1962, I paid $100 to an 
athletic association, of which I am a 
member, as a deposit on a tour to Eu¬ 
rope sponsored by the association. At 
that time, I was worried that circum¬ 
stances would prevent my taking the 
tour, but the tour management assured 
me that I could cancel and obtain a re¬ 
fund up until three months prior to de¬ 
parture, which was on August 24, 1962. 
On April 21, 1962, I wrote to the asso¬ 
ciation cancelling my reservation, well 
before cancellation deadline. The asso¬ 
ciation claims I did not cancel the res¬ 
ervation before the deadline and the 
travel bureau handling the tour refuses 
to refund my deposit. Can you help? 

New York E.D.F. 

This matter was brought to the 
attention of Publisher’s Desk on 
November 29, 1962. E.D.F. sub¬ 
mitted extensive correspondence 
on the matter, including a copy of 
his April letter of cancellation. 
After careful review of the matter 
and subsequent correspondence, 
Publisher’s Desk presented the 
facts to the travel bureau on April 
18, 1963. On April 30, 1963, E.D.F. 
received a $100 refund check. 
While it was plainly evident that 
E.D.F. had canceled his reserva¬ 
tion within the deadline, the con¬ 
tention that he had not was ap¬ 
parently based on the fact he could 
offer no proof other than a copy of 
his letter of cancellation, which 
had been sent by regular mail. 
This case points up the great value 
of registering any notices which 
involve deposit, refunds or con¬ 
tract cancellations, in fact any im¬ 
portant matter at all. 


Is the Association of Handicapped Art¬ 
ists Inc., 1735 Hand Building, Buffalo, 
N.Y., on the level? We have never heard 
of these people before. They sent eight 
Christmas cards and asked for $1.00. I 
am 77 years old and live on a pension. 
I do like to help, but because I never 
heard of them before, I would much 
rather send the cards back. C.H. 

New York 

The Association of Handicapped 
Artists Inc. is not a charity, but 
rather an international commercial 
organization whose membership 
consists of professional artists who 
have been deprived of their hands. 
Its headquarters and its director, 
Hubert Aigner, are located in 


Liechtenstein, Switzerland, and its 
Buffalo branch is incorporated un¬ 
der New York State laws. The un¬ 
ordered cards it mails are repro¬ 
ductions of paintings by member 
handicapped artists and the organ¬ 
ization’s stated object is to help 
assure these members a livelihood. 
The organization, under cover of 
its own regulations, will not reveal 
income or expenditures. Because 
the Association of Handicapped 
Artists Inc. is a commercial enter¬ 
prise, although its name and meth¬ 
ods imply otherwise, recipients of 
its mailings should compare its 
products with similar merchandise 
from ordinary commercial sources, 
remembering they are under no 
obligation in the case of unordered 
merchandise to pay for it, return 
it or acknowledge it. 

Residents of Upstate New York 
are being warned against a band 
of five gypsies who ai’e roaming 
the area and forcing their way into 
homes by glib and convincing talk. 
They are five brothers named 
Nicholas, and they have been 
known to the Better Business Bu¬ 
reau for some years as fake barn 
sprayers and blacktop sealers. But 
now they have an entirely new 
trick—they represent themselves 
as faith healers, and many elderly 
people welcome them into the 
home. Once inside, they make op¬ 
portunities to pick up small pos¬ 
sessions which they carry away. 


The National Mail Order Nur¬ 
serymen’s Association has adopted 
a “Shield of Quality” (reproduced 
in this column) for the protection 
of consumers purchasing trees, 
shrubs and seeds by mail. The em¬ 
blem will be publicized by mem- 


A. 



bers of the association, which rep¬ 
resents the most respected mail 
order houses, in an effort to guard 
consumers against the spring ger¬ 
mination of misleading offers by 
promoters who are damaging con¬ 
sumers’ faith in the legitimate nur¬ 
sery and seedgrower industries, and 
robbing consumers’ pocketbooks. 
The fact that such promoters are 
“in-and-out” before legal machin¬ 
ery can stop their shady activities 
has made their activity a difficult 
one to stop completely. Past ques¬ 
tionable promotions have included 
the “Tree of Heaven,” “Climbing 
Peach” and “Perpetual Tomato.” 


Do not underestimate the power of 
a contract, simple or complex in 
form. It is legally binding to the ex¬ 
tent of its provisions. Whatever is 
not contained in print on the con¬ 
tract is not part of the contract. 
Prevent trouble by knowing what 
you sign. Never sign anything until 
you have fully read it and under¬ 
stand it. 
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President Lyndon B. Johnson 
failed to mention agriculture in his 
State of the Union message—the 
first time the farm situation had not 
figured prominently in years. The 
reason, however, was that Johnson 
wanted to review administration 
programs before sending Congress 
a special message on the subject. 
The message was expected to cover 
cotton and milk most prominently, 
since the House Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee was expected by that time 
to have concluded with wheat, and 
administration ideas had already 
been presented. 


chairman Allen Ellender (D., La.) 
has favored cutting cotton price 
supports, while placing lids on pro¬ 
duction, both to cut into surpluses 
and to permit prices to drop so that 
export subsidies, even if needed, 
could be much smaller. There has 
been some fear that his opposition 
might scuttle the House-passed 
double subsidy bill. 

Freeman apparently believed that 
reduction of the surplus would 
make the best of a bad situation, 
even if no other cotton bill were 
passed, but there was also the pos¬ 
sibility that the Secretary would 


like to reduce surpluses in this 
fashion even if the House bill, or 
something acceptable to both cham¬ 
bers, passes the Senate. 

Dairy Legislation Probable 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) was the first to announce 
that President Johnson would send 
to Congress a special farm message, 
spelling out administration pro¬ 
grams. Humphrey listed the dairy 
program prominently on the list of 
those for which changes woidd be 
requested. 

It was expected that the admin¬ 
istration would still seek to add 
payments to farmers everywhere 
for voluntary reductions in milk 
production, as a companion pro¬ 
gram with the Senate-passed two- 
price system for federal milk mar¬ 


keting orders. 

The Humphrey announcement 
merely was another indication that 
there would still be pressure to 
pass a new program for dairy farm¬ 
ers despite apparent obstacles. 

The American Farm Bureau con¬ 
tinues to oppose action on the Sen¬ 
ate-passed bill on grounds that the 
present program would be prefer¬ 
able. It still argues that the surplus 
problem is curing itself. 

Harry Lando 


Pigeons, long denounced as pests 
by some city people and lately 
alleged to be carriers of an ex¬ 
tremely rare disease, are being used 
by University of New Hampshire 
scientists in studies of the causes 
of atherosclerosis, a form of heart 
disease in humans. 


Voluntary Program for Wheat 

The first clash of the new session 
came over wheat, and the sound 
was familiar. The administration, 
the National Grange, National 
Farmers Union and National Asso¬ 
ciation of Wheat Growers were 
pushing for one version or another 
of a voluntary certificate plan. The 
American Farm Bureau was vio¬ 
lently in opposition. 

The Farm Bureau said the feed 
grains program should be repealed 
and there should be a program un¬ 
der which wheat and feed grains 
would be supported at 90 per cent 
of average market prices, with a 
minimum of 50 per cent of parity. 
The organization called for a three- 
year program under which farmers 
would be paid to retire their land 
in order to bring down the produc¬ 
tion of these and other crops. 

The others agreed that permit¬ 
ting wheat price supports to drop 
to 50 per cent of parity would cost 
wheat farmers $600 million, and 
that this would be a blow to the 
entire economy. Agriculture Secre¬ 
tary Freeman said a voluntary cer¬ 
tificate plan could save two-thirds 
of this income drop, without addi¬ 
tional cost to the Treasury and with 
further cuts in surplus wheat. Na¬ 
tional Farmers Union wanted a 
much more ambitious certificate 
plan, involving high price-support 
levels, but was willing to settle for 
the more modest plan. 

The House agriculture wheat 
subcommittee rushed a bill through 
to the full committee, but in the 
full committee the fighting was long 
and bitter. 

It appeared that some sort of 
voluntary production control pro¬ 
gram for wheat would be passed. 

Continuing Hassle on Cotton 

The administration and some 
other interests appeared to be 
sounding out opinion on production 
cuts for cotton in the event the 
controversial cotton bill which 
passed the House fails in the Senate. 

Secretary Freeman had his cotton 
advisory committee consider an 
emergency program, such as the 
one previously tried for feed grains 
and wheat under which farmers 
would be paid to underplant their 
allotments. This would do nothing 
to ease complaints of domestic cot¬ 
ton mills which argue they must 
pay full prices for American-grown 
cotton while foreign mills get it 
cheaper as a result of the export 
subsidy. The House-passed bill 
would give American cotton buyers 
a matching subsidy, in other words, 
one subsidy to counteract another. 

Senate Agriculture Committee 


Lloyd Flack 
depends on 
electricity for all 
his hot water! 
We’ll give you $50 
if you follow his 
example now! 


Just buy an electric water heater 
to replace a non-electric type be¬ 
tween February 15 and March 31, 
have it installed on Niagara Mohawk 
lines before April 30. 1964 and the 
$50 installation allowance is yours. 
There’s a $15 allowance if you re¬ 
place an old electric water heater. 
(The type and capacity—minimum 
50 gallons — must satisfy require¬ 
ments of milk marketing area health 
inspectors.) 

Modern farmers like Lloyd Flack 
of Madrid, N. Y„ know the value 
of an electric water heater. It as¬ 
sures you of plenty of instant hot 
water, even when cleaning chores 
mount up. You can install an elec¬ 
tric water heater anywhere. No 
chimney, flues or pilot light are 
needed. 

N.AGARA^ MOHAWK 
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every 'm 
square inch 
of soil 


Every plant gets its equal share of even-spreading, 

crop-producing 


olden URAN 


LIQUID NITROGEN 


Golden 

URAN 

covers 


When you top-dress your wheat and grass pastures and meadows 
with Golden URAN liquid nitrogen, the spray covers every square 
inch of your soil so that every plant gets the same amount of quick¬ 
acting and long-lasting nitrogen. This means fast, uniform growth of 
your entire field and the same schedule of maturity for every plant. 
Your wheat produces an early harvest of big heads that are all ripe 
and ready for the combine at the same time. Your pastures produce 
earlier grazing and more tons of protein-rich forage and hay. 

Golden URAN is an ideal combination of nitrate, ammonium anc 
urea nitrogen balanced for scheduled feeding to make grain and grass 
thrive and produce profitable yields. It’s easy to spray Golden URAN 
on many acres per day. Your ARCADIAN supplier will do the job 
for you at low cost. Or, you can rent or buy a wide-boom applicator 
and apply Golden URAN yourself. 

Weather is no problem in top-dressing with Golden URAN. It 
can be spread in winter, spring, summer or fall, with no trouble at 


all. Winter-grade Golden URAN may be applied in near-zero weather. 
And, coverage is as uniform as rain. 

Mixing Golden URAN with weed killers and insecticides enables 
you to feed your small grains and control weeds and insects with one 
trip across your field. Golden URAN makes a herbicide more effec¬ 
tive by sticking it to weeds for complete kill. Insecticides, mixed 
with Golden URAN, destroy green bugs, armyworms, cereal leaf 
beetles and other insects. Ask your ARCADIAN supplier about the 
proper mixtures and how to use them. 

You get prompt service when you order ARCADIAN Golden 
URAN. This non-pressure liquid nitrogen is easy to load, easy to 
deliver, easy to spread. It’s safe and it saves many hours of labor. 
It’s the modern way to feed crops nitrogen for big yields. Don’t wait 
for warm weather to apply Golden URAN. Get your grain top- 
dressed early! And, use Golden URAN for top-dressing grass pas¬ 
tures and for plow-down in your corn fields. 


This rig top-dresses many acres per day. tven spreading means uniform ripening. 





Golden URAN makes pastures pay. 
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for years and years and years. 


The strongest, most dependable, 
lowest-cost roofing you can buy is 
GALVANIZED STEEL ROOFING by 

BETHLEHEM 

« Steel for Strength 





Once again, this is the time 
when the farmer begins to plan 
for the coming season. Shown on 
this issue’s cover page—photo by 
Grant Heilman, Lititz, Pa.—is 
the first plowed furrow on the 
Hershey Geib farm in Lancaster, 
Pa. Son Isaac on the tractor, Mr. 
Geib looking over soil conserva¬ 
tion map. 

Published monthly by the Rural Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 311 W. 43rd St.. New York, 
N.Y., 10036. Price $1.00 a Year. Second 
Class postage paid at New York, N.Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


96 . 2 % 
CHOOSE 
F.C.T.* 


UNADILLA SILOS 

It’s a fact! Almost all of our 
customers order their Unadil 
Silos Factory Creosote Treated*. 
They know this special vacuum 
pressure creosote treatment is a 
wise investment. Wood is a fine, 
natural insulative material AND 
it is 100% acid-proof. These two 
features alone make Unadilla 
lock-dowelled wood stave Silos 
a blue-chip investment. FCT 
adds extra years of dependable, 
maintenance-free service. Buy 
right the first time . . . Buy 
Unadilla! Send for free catalog. 

UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 

Box C-34 • Unadilla, N.Y. 

Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 


UNADILLA SILOS 



KOW-KARE 

Can Stimulate Appetites, 
Provides Vitamins, Minerals 


High production demands drain cows' reserves. 
KOW-KARE the scientifically prepared vitamin- 
mineral supplement, helps provide year ’round 
daily nutrients and trace elements (8,000 units 
of Vitamin A, 10,000 units of Vitamin D 2 per 
ounce!) combats deficient rations. KOW-KARE, 
plus good feed and management practices, 
aids high production, good health, better prof¬ 
its. At Dealers. FREE Cow Book Write: 

DAIRYASSOCIATION CO.,Lyndonville52,Vermont 


Helps Maintain High Production 


NICHOLSON 


Hay Tedder 


Speeds Hay Making f 
Preserves Hay Quality / 

Fluffs up hay, opens up thick butt ends to speed 
curing time, saves protein and other valuable 
nutrients. Gentle action does not damage 
leaves or stems. Proper tedding gets hay dry 
faster, saves a day between cutting and baling, 
speeds drying after a shower, eliminates moldy 
bales. 

Tedds hay in swath or windrow. Covers up to 
5 acres per hour. Patented double-acting spring 
tines work perfectly on rough or stony ground. 
PTO and ground driven models. 

Built for easy maintenance and long 
trouble-free service. Mail coupon for full 
information. Dealer inquiries invited. 

WHITE'S FARM SUPPLY 

CANASTOTA, N. Y. 

i — -—- ( 

White's Farm Supply 
Dept. R, Canastota, N. Y. 

Rush free information on Nicholson Hay | 
Tedders and nearest dealer's name. 

Name_ ^ 
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I Post Office. 
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Early top-dressing pays profits in extra yields of 
grain and grass when you use ARCADIAN Golden URAN 
liquid nitrogen. It soaks into the soil fast to feed every 
plant its equal share of quick-acting and long-lasting nitro¬ 
gen. Your wheat and grass wake up from their winter sleep 
and shoot up strong, early growth. 

Golden URAN provides an ideal combination of nitrate, 
ammonium and urea nitrogen, balanced for scheduled feed¬ 
ing that carries your crops through to big yields. Your 
wheat and other small grains stool out thick and early to 
make more big heads of grain that ripen evenly across the 


olden URAN 

NITROGEN SOLUTION 


field. With Golden URAN, your grass pastures grow so 
fast that you can often turn in livestock weeks earlier in 
the spring, and get extra weeks of lush, nutritious grazing. 
The long-lasting nitrogen in Golden URAN makes grass 
meadows produce extra tons of protein-rich forage. 

For weedy grain or pastures, mix Golden URAN 
with herbicides to feed and weed your crops in one trip 
across the field. Golden URAN makes a herbicide more 
effective by sticking it to weed foliage for more complete 
kill. Ask your ARCADIAN supplier about the proper mix¬ 
ture and how to use it. 


SEE YOUR 


_ I * I-1 _ __ 


SUPPLIER FOR LIQUID GOLDEN URAN 


You get prompt, reliable spreading of Golden 
URAN on many acres per day. Your ARCADIAN 
supplier will do the job for you at low cost. Or you 
can rent or buy a wide-boom spray applicator and 
apply Golden URAN yourself. Winter-grade Golden 
URAN can be spread in near-zero weather. In 
winter, spring, summer or fall, feeding your crops 
liquid Golden URAN is no trouble at all. 


Order Golden URAN early and spread it early 
for extra benefits to small grains and grass. Use it 
for plow-down with corn stubble, too. Golden URAN 
is safe and easy to handle and saves many hours of 
labor, whether you apply it yourself, or have your 
ARCADIAN supplier do the entire job. Don’t wait 
until spring to top-dress grain and grass. Use 
Golden URAN now for golden yields. 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 






15 QT. (All Purpose) BUCKET 



with the purchase of 16 NEW 


SEND ME FREE 
BUCKET WITH 
16 GOLD SEAL 
INFLATIONS 

SURGE 80(Z — 16 
Others 95g — 16 


CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 324 W. College Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
NAME ... 


for 

for 


$12.80 

$15.20 


Include check or money 
order with order. 

CHECK STYLE I 


ADDRESS . 

CITY . 

Make of machine 


STATE 


I 16SU 
I Small bore 
■ Surge 


12SU 

Med. bore 
Surge 

□ 


I 01D 

I Small bore 
1 DeLaval 


I 16U 

! Small bore 
I Universal 


FOR INFORMATION ON OTHER STYLES CHECK HERE ^ Q 


I " 16H 
Small bore 
5 Conde, 

I Hinman 

□ 


GUARANTEED INFLATIONS 
AT THE REGULAR LOW PRICE 


CONTACT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO . . . 


Even more surprising than the FREE durable rust-proof 
bucket, will be the performance of the new Crown 
Gold Seal inflations. They’re not ordinary inflations. 


They have been specially formulated to resist butter- 
fat — softer, faster milking, easier cleaning, longer 
lasting, keep their shape — guaranteed or money 
back. A FREE bucket with every 16 Gold Seal Infla¬ 
tions at the regular price — over 40 styles for all 
milkers, including a full line of small bores. 


jfC MASTITIS 
CONTROL 


KIT 


Every bucket of 16 inflations has a coupon valued at $10.75. 
This coupon gives you another free bucket, plus 7 approved 
mastitis aids valued at $21.70 for only $10.95. A positive 
prevention plan to fight mastitis. 


C 
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Doc' Mettler Says: 

Be Sure of Early Diagnosis 
as to Cause of Colic in Cows 


L ATE Winter, with all its disad- 
■ vantages for the health of ani¬ 
mals, has some advantages. One is 
that we can watch our animals more 
closely, and another is that we know 
exactly what they are eating. Very 
often at this time of year, a veter¬ 
inarian receives an excited call that 
a cow has suddenly started to show 
signs of colic (acute abdominal 
pain), kicking at the abdomen, get¬ 
ting up and down, straining, switch¬ 
ing the tail and, in general, frighten¬ 
ing everyone concerned. 

The Causes of Colic 

For some reason, when a cow de¬ 
velops colic, the first thing the 
owner thinks is that it is something 
she ate. Apparently, frozen silage or 
cold water can cause colic. This 
usually lasts for only a few minutes 
and. in the case of frozen silage, the 
cow will often develop diarrhea 
soon after the colic disappears. 

Often an owner will suggest that 
perhaps a cow is acting colicky be¬ 
cause of hardware puncturing the 
stomach. The reverse, however, is 
true. The typical hardware cow 
stands stiff and is reluctant to move. 
We have seen two cases of hard¬ 
ware that acted colicky. In each case 
it was from a small piece of chicken 
wire that had passed the reticulum 
(second stomach) and ended up in 
the fourth stomach, piercing the 
stomach wall where it empties into 
the intestine. 

Pylonephritis a Cause 

Besides acute indigestion, as men¬ 
tioned above, there are two main 
causes of colic in a cow. The first, 
and most common, is pylonephritis, 
or infection and inflammation of the 
kidney, ureter and bladder of the 
cow. This is a chronic disease, but 
often the first symptom is an acute 
colic, frequently starting just as the 
animal is to be milked. She is apt 
to start kicking at the milking ma¬ 
chine, leading the owner to suspect 
she has something wrong with her 
udder or teats. If you have a cow 
that develops colic, and you have 
noted prior to the attack blood- 
colored urine, frequent urinations, 
or a rapid unaccountable weight 
loss, you can be quite sure it is 
pylonephritis causing the colic. 

Examining some of the urine for 
pus under a bright light is the only 
way a quick diagnosis can be made. 
When you call your veterinarian, 
you will find that these cows can 
be treated easily with antibiotics. 
Often, however, it is necessary for 
the veterinarian to give a pain killer 
to calm the animal until the anti¬ 
biotic can take effect. Treatment 
usually lasts for over a week until 
all trace of infection is gone. 

Pylonephritis is often associated 
with other diseases such as aceto¬ 
nemia, hardware, retained placenta, 
etc., and usually shows itself soon 
after a cow freshens. Untreated 
cases always die. 

Intussusception a Cause, Too 

The most violent cases of colic 
are apt to be caused by intussuscep¬ 
tion, or telescoping of the intestine. 
This is the most serious cause of 
colic, is always fatal if not corrected 
and the main reason why a veteri¬ 


narian should see every case of colic 
as soon as possible. Soon after the 
first attack of colic caused by intus¬ 
susception, the animal returns to 
near normal. She may go back to 
eating and even pass a little manure. 
Some cases will remain mildly 
colicky but others will show no 
symptoms after the first attack 
other than being slightly off feed. 

This telescoping of the bowel is 
difficult to describe without a sketch 
and it is even more difficult to give 
a reason for its happening. Picture, 
if you can, the bowel swallowing 
itself, until a foot or more of intes¬ 
tine has passed into the intestine 
beyond it. This causes a complete 
blockage of the bowel. If shaken 
apart, or pulled apart during the 
first 12 hours, recovery is immedi¬ 
ate. After this time, circulation is 
cut off, the bowel inside begins to 
decay and soon ruptures, allowing 
intestinal contents to go into the 
abdominal cavity, causing peritoni¬ 
tis. Death takes place in one to five 
days. 

Early Diagnosis Difficult 

Early diagnosis of intussusception 
is very difficult. A positive diag¬ 
nosis can be made if the telescoped 
mass is high enough in the abdomen 
to be felt on a rectal exam. This is 
usually not the case, and the veteri¬ 
narian makes his diagnosis tentative 
after ruling out acute indigestion, 
hardware, pylonephritis, impac¬ 
tions, misplaced stomach, nervous 
acetonemia and rabies. After about 
24 hours, diagnosis is easier because 
a rectal exam reveals a character¬ 
istic tar-like consistency of the 
rectal contents. By this time, abso¬ 
lutely no feces are passed. Also, by 
this time, surgery is the only cure, 
and this is successful only part of the 
time. 

One Practical Remedy 

If the veterinarian makes his 
diagnosis early, he can have the 
owner put the cow on a truck and 
give her a rough ride for 10 or 15 
miles. Yes, this sounds like a 
“quack” remedy, but it does seem to 
work. We dislike mentioning it here 
because we can give no physiolog¬ 
ical or mechanical reasons for its 
working. If this remedy does not 
work, the veterinarian then has the 
choice of surgery or slaughter. 

Surgery performed during the 
first 12 hours often is simple. The 
telescoped section of intestine can 
be pulled apart and there is no 
decayed section to remove. How¬ 
ever, even in early cases, there may 
be necrotic spots in the intestine 
and a section to be removed. 

We recommend surgery in only 
the case of a valuable cow or bull. 
Of course, the value of animals has 
increased so greatly in recent years 
that surgery is indicated more often 
than in years past. The earlier it 
is done, the better chance there is 
of saving the animal. For this reason 
we should like to repeat that any 
case of colic in cattle should be seen 
by a veterinarian as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Even then it might be too late, 
but at least the chances of a correct 
diagnosis and successful treatment 
are greater. 

J. J. Mettler Jr., D.V.M. 
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FERTILIZER SOLUTION APPLICATION can be as simple as 
this (above). Solution tank is mounted on tractor, with spray 
boom and connecting hose. Some set-ups utilize gravity flow, 
others a pump or air compressor to dispense liquid. NEWEST 
DEVELOPMENT in 'big-job' rigs is trailer-mounted model (at 
right) which carries own metering pump drive and has capacity 
of 1,000 gallons. Weight is held to minimum and special high- 
flotation tires minimize hazards of excessive soil compaction. 

Fertilized Pastures 

Grow Profits 



® by 
Ron 
Kegerris 


yield of Coastal Bermuda grass. In 
fact, the only limiting factor found 
was not how much fertilizer could be 
profitably applied but, rather, the 
amount of trampling the grass re¬ 
ceived from grazing cattle. 

What does this mean to you? Most 
important, of course, is the fact that 
most pastures can produce from two 
to six times as much high quality 
grazing and hay when properly fer¬ 
tilized. That can mean an extra 500 to 
600 pounds of beef per acre per year 
for feeders and substantially more 
milk production for dairy operators. 
Not only does this provide more feed, 
but it furnishes it at far less cost than 
other sources. 

As an example, the National Ferti¬ 
lizer Solutions Association reports an 
experiment performed with succes¬ 
sive crops of orchardgrass on the 
same plot. Without fertilization it 


P ROBABLY the most widely abused 
land in our entire agricultural sys¬ 
tem is that which is devoted to pas¬ 
tures. Much of it has been used for 
generations with little or no fertiliza¬ 
tion. And yet, USDA studies show an 
acre of pasture, with proper care and 
fertilization, can frequently produce 
more actual profit than any small 
grain or row crop. 


The Unique Ability of Grasses 


There is a good reason for it. Un¬ 
like other crops, most pasture grasses 
have the unique ability to utilize fer¬ 
tilizer in almost limitless amounts. 
With most crops, you soon reach a 
point of no return, beyond which addi¬ 
tional yield will not be enough to pay 
for added fertilizer costs. This is not 
true with most grasses, however. 

Tests performed in southern States, 
where most pasture research has been 
conducted, show 
that applica¬ 
tions of 400, 600, 

800 and 1,000 
pounds of fer¬ 
tilizer per acre 
result in a 
straight-line in¬ 
crease in the 


produced 1,100 pounds of hay per 
acre. Later, under a balanced fertility 
program, hay yield was boosted to 
5,099 pounds—the equivalent of two 
extra tons of feed per acre! 

Getting extra production like this 
from your pasture is like adding extra 
land to your farm. Normally, it will 
require two to 2 l /o acres to satisfy the 
forage requirements of one beef or 
dairy animal. With proper fertiliza¬ 
tion, you can reduce the acreage re¬ 
quired per animal or use the same 
acreage and increase the size of your 
herd. 


Research Discloses Big Potential 


Many agricultural experiment sta¬ 
tions in the Northeast have made ex¬ 
tensive studies of the extent to which 
our pasture yields can be increased. 
Pennsylvania State University, which 
has conducted one of the most active 

research pro¬ 
grams in this 
field, cites a 
number of inter¬ 
esting studies 
which demon¬ 
strate the enor¬ 
mous potential 
that can be 

Continued 
on page 7 • 


TO FEED one farmer's 70-head Guernsey herd had always taken 25 acres of pasture. A liquid fertilizer program 
enabled the farmer to convert five of the 25 acres to another crop and still produce more yields of higher feeding 
value on 20-acre pasture (at left) with less total fertilizer than before. LIQUID FERTILIZER raised grass yields four¬ 
fold on pasture (at right) owned by Angus breeder. It also helped hold crop during prolonged dry spell and ac¬ 
centuated crop response to eventual moisture. 
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In the N.Y.-N.J. Milk Market 


140 Feet or 32 Cows More cleaning 

power with a 2 H.P. motor . . . that’s the cost-saving perform¬ 
ance you get from the new Starline “47" Barn Cleaner. Here’s 
Why! Exclusive, new concrete forms for each job and ad¬ 
justable idler shafts assure accurate corners. No-load start¬ 
ing, self-aligning bearings and low-friction hold down shoes 
reduce power needs. Added together, you save up to 33°/o in 
power consumption. You save maintenance costs, too, be¬ 
cause shear-bolts protect drive sprocket and chain flights; 
elevator troughs resist corrosion; corner plates eliminate gut¬ 
ter bottom wear and the rugged, heat-treated and hardened 
gutter chain is built for extra cleaning mileage. Want more 
facts? Send coupon today! 



STARLtNE SIDE MANURE SPREADER teamed 
with a "‘47" Barn Cleaner, saves you more 
time and money. It spreads anything from 
liquids to frozen solids . . . has no aprons, long 
drive chains, gear boxes or beaters to break 
or adjust... just two points to lubricate. 


Choose Farmer-approved Starline Labor Savers 


1- 

! STARLINE, INC, 2234 Front St, Harvard, Illinois, 60033 
j Yes, I’d like more information about: □ STARLINE Barn 
. Cleaners □ STARLINE Side Manure Spreaders Q Student 
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RURAL NEW YORKER CLASSIFIED REALLY 
GETS RESULTS-FAST! 
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I NO NEED TO WEAR A TRUSS | 

That Binds, Cuts, Gouges and Does Not Hold 

If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with f§ 
g| name and address, will get you FREE, and without obligation, the complete, |{ 
g modernized Rice Plan of Reducible Rupture Control. Now in daily use by M 
§g thousands who say they never dreamed possible such secure, dependable and M 
§j comfortable rupture protection. Safely blocks rupture opening, prevents g 
jt escape, without need for bulky, cumbersome Trusses, tormenting springs or J 
|g harsh gouging pad pressure. Regardless of how long ruptured, size, occupa- jj 
|j tion, or trusses you have worn, TRY THIS, and send your Post Card today g 
g to W. S. Rice, Inc, Adams, N. Y. Dept. 64 RX g 

• ,! : i: T.l^T'.!;! ; ; i' l ; .l :.!,! ,'.r!■ : IM ,1.! i,, ,■ ;;T. '■.i : .v :' :V. 


Looking Ahead Five Years 


by Chester W. Smith 

HERE will your milk market 
be five years from now? If 
the trends in production and sales 
of the last five years continue, in 
1968 your market will have about 
the same percentage of Class I milk 
(49 per cent) and the same prices 
as prevailed last year. But there will 
be 8,500 fewer producers and still 
20 to 25 per cent more than a nor¬ 
mal supply. The low blend-price 
level of $4.14 in 1963, or even 
slightly lower, will prevail through¬ 
out the next five years. 

If, on the contrary, the trend in 
production of the last few months 
and the sales trend of 1963 is pro¬ 
jected five years ahead, in 1968 you 
will see 74 per cent of your milk 
in Class I (annual average); the 
Class I price will be up to $6.61 and 
you will be enjoying a blend price 
of $5.68. There will be 15,000 fewer 
producers and the market will be 
10 per cent short of a normal supply 
for Class I and Class II in Novem¬ 
ber. 

Trends in Production 

Why such a wide difference be¬ 
tween projecting the market on the 
trends of the last five or six years, 
compared to a projection on trends 
of just the last few months? The 
answer lies in the fact that a sharp 
reversal of the trends in production 
occurred last August, and it has 
been gathering steam ever since. 
August 1963 was the first month in 
nearly four years, except for three 
short abnormal periods, when sales 
increased relative to production 
compared to the previous year. 
Since last August, production has 
actually been down from the pre¬ 
vious year by greater and greater 
amounts, reaching a drop of nearly 
five per cent in December. 

This prompts the question: 
Which trend is most likely to oc¬ 
cur? The present trend is not like¬ 
ly to continue for five years be¬ 
cause either the strong price im¬ 
provement would no doubt stop the 
downtrend in producer numbers 
and stimulate greater increase per 
farm much sooner, and thereby 
cause blend prices to level off at 
less than $5.68, or the rising Class I 
price would break the midwest cost 
line. There is a strong basis for ex¬ 
pecting the average trend of the 
last five years to begin again, but 
probably not until 1965. 

Higher Production, Lower Price 

The turnabout of mid-1963 re¬ 
sembles closely a change that oc¬ 
curred in September 1956, and per¬ 
sisted for about a year. From 1953 
to 1955, the blend price dropped 
steadily from $4.64 to $3.96, a de¬ 
cline of 68 cents in three years. 
This was caused mostly by increas¬ 
ing production. About a year and a 
half after prices had been declining 
steadily (August 1954), the number 
of producers began to decline. By 
November 1956, the rate of decline 
in producer numbers was above 
3,000 per year and continued at 
this rate for at least nine months. 
In September 1956, production be¬ 
gan declining and continued to de¬ 
cline for about a year. Production 
per farm, which had been steadily 
increasing in the early 1950’s, lev¬ 


elled off for eight months, begin¬ 
ning in September 1956. 

Last year (1963), following four 
years of steadily declining blend 
prices caused by increasing pro¬ 
duction, the rate of decline in pro¬ 
ducer numbers—which averaged 
1,718 from 1957 through 1963—in¬ 
creased to an annual rate of decline 
of about 3,000 from July to Decem¬ 
ber. Production per farm, which 
had increased 37 pounds per day 
per year from 1957 through 1963, 
tapered off to a 13-pound increase 
in December. By September of last 
year, total production had begun to 
decline. 

How Long the Decline? 

How long will this decline last? 
If the similar 1956-57 experience is 
any guide to the future, the decline 
will run for about a year and then 
production will level off for about 
two years. This is what happened 
in 1958 and 1959. The drop in pro¬ 
duction in 1956 and 1957 boosted 
blend prices about 25 cents. The 
expansion of the marketing area in 
1957 added another 25 cents to the 
blend. You had blend prices in 1958 
and 1959 that were 50 cents higher 
than in 1955. 

But in September 1959, produc¬ 
tion began another upward surge 
that lasted four years and knocked 
40 cents off the blend price before 
it wore itself out in August of last 
year. Right now, we are in a period 
of market tightening because of 
declining production and increasing 
sales that by December 1963 had 
boosted the blend price 16 cents 
over last year—a trend that is ex¬ 
pected to continue to keep the 
blend 16 cents over last year for the 
first half of this year. 

Beyond mid-1964? If the 1952-59 
cycle continues to repeat itself, pro¬ 
duction will level off in 1965 and 
then begin another upward surge 
in 1966. 

Two-Price Plan Needed Now 

I have long felt that, if a two- 
price plan had been adopted in 
1953, the price-reducing upsurge in 
production of 1953 through 1955 
would have been prevented. But it 
was not adopted. Likewise, if a 
two-price plan had been adopted in 
1960, the price reducing upsurge in 
production of 1960 through 1963 
would have been prevented. But it 
was not adopted. 

Some people say that the current 
turnabout in production has elimi¬ 
nated the need of a two-price plan. 
This thinking has two strikes 
against it in the actual market his¬ 
tory of just the past decade. My 
thinking is that it would be better 
to adopt a two-price plan now than 
to gamble on the third strike. The 
weight of past experience is all on 
the side of the market striking out 
within five years. The year 1965 
would be a very good time, in view 
of present market conditions, to 
adopt a two-price plan so as to pre¬ 
serve the price increase you are 
now getting and build it back up 
to a blend of somewhere between 
$4.50 and $5.00, instead of risking 
another slide that would likely 
tumble your blend to under $4.00. 

About the Author: Chester W. Smith is 
chief economist for Mutual Federation of 
Independent Cooperatives, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Fertilized 

Pastures 

• Continued, from page 5 

tapped by following recommended 
practices of pasture management 
and fertilization. 

In one such test, orchardgrass 
and timothy fields were selected in 
six scattered Pennsylvania counties 
to test response to nitrogen fertili¬ 
zation. The following comparison 
in green weight yields, in pounds, 
was made between those plots 
which received no nitrogen and 
those to which 100 pounds per acre 
of actual nitrogen had been applied: 


County 

No N 

100 lbs. N 

No. 1 . 

. 5,690 

18,060 


2,350 

18,860 


7,360 

14,060 

No. 2 . 

. 5,700 

16,800 

No. 3 . 

. 7,600 

18,700 


6,600 

28,800 

No. 4 

. 5,400 

16,800 


5,750 

22,990 

No. 5 . 

. 2,920 

25,840 

No. 6 . 

. 7,728 

14,360 


Interestingly, these figures—which 
were compiled from the first cut¬ 
ting only—were equalled or ex¬ 
ceeded by the second cutting! What 
does this mean in actual dollars 
and cents? Let us look at another 
Penn State study to find out. In 
this test, the cost of nitrogen was 
established at 12 cents per pound 
and the value of the hay produced 
was pegged at a $25 per ton level. 
Both yields and profits increased, 
as follows, as higher levels of ni¬ 
trogen were applied: 


Lbs. N 


Tons 



Per 

Cost 

Increase 

Total 

Net 

Acre 

of N 

Per Acre 

Return 

Profit 

50 

$ 6 

3 A 

$18.75 

$12.75 

100 

$12 

1 Va o 

$27.50 

$15.50 

200 

$24 

l 3 /s 

$40.00 

$16.00 


These results were quite similar 
to a New York State study which 
used actual farm records. In this 
instance, only one nitrogen level 
was analyzed — 50 pounds per acre. 
The cost of nitrogen was pegged a 
little higher, 12 V 2 cents a pound; 
hay was priced a little lower, $20 
per ton. Even so, an investment of 
$6.25 worth of nitrogen produced 
an average forage value of $18—a 
return of 288 per cent. These are 
figures to conjure with, of course, 
but their real significance is appar¬ 
ent when you consider them in 
terms of the actual beef and milk 
they can produce. 

In Terms of Milk and Beef 

Dairy operators will be particu¬ 
larly interested in a Penn State 
study that compared milk produc¬ 
tion on fertilized and unfertilized 
birdsfoot trefoil and timothy pas¬ 
ture. Those cows which received 
unfertilized forage produced only 
1,853 lbs. of milk per year while 
the others produced a yearly aver¬ 
age of 5,364 lbs. — nearly a three¬ 
fold increase. 

Tests show this is true of beef 
production, too. In a Minnesota 
study, for example, the average 
daily gain for steers on well-fer¬ 
tilized alfalfa-brome pasture was 
1.74 lbs., compared with 1.14 lbs. 
for steers on unfertilized pasture. 
Gain per acre was 309 lbs. on the 
fertilized fields, 138 lbs. on the 
check. 

Producing larger yields is fine, 


but this should not be the sole ob¬ 
jective of any pasture fertilization 
program. It is equally important to 
improve forage quality, extend 
normal grazing periods and reduce 
the need for reseeding or other 
pasture maintenance expense. For¬ 
tunately, a good program of pas¬ 
ture fertilization can produce all 
these results at the same time. 

Protein content is particularly 
important in evaluating how much 
your forage is really worth. Obvi¬ 
ously, if your cattle receive a high 
amount of protein from forage, you 
will not have to spend as much for 
protein in the form of a supple¬ 
ment. North Dakota tests have 
proved that fertilizer does this job 
—and does it well. When brome- 
grass was top-dressed with 133 lbs. 
of nitrogen, protein content jumped 


from 118 lbs. to 653 lbs.—an in¬ 
crease of 535 lbs. or nearly five 
times as much protein. Figuring 
nitrogen at 12 V 2 ^ per pound and 
protein at nine cents, a little more 
than $16 worth of nitrogen in¬ 
creased forage value by more than 
$48. This is a return of $3.00 for 
every $1.00 invested. In New Jer¬ 
sey, high-nitrogen fertilizer dou¬ 
bled the protein content of grass 
and greatly increased digestible 
energy and nutrients. 

Test for Quality Values 

Many States now have a pro¬ 
gram which enables the farmer to 
check his forage for protein, TDN 
and other quality values. Tests are 
performed for a nominal fee and 
provide results which are helpful 
in designing a feeding program that 


will make best use of the forage he 
raises. Special procedures must be 
followed in selecting forage sam¬ 
ples so that the test can be repre¬ 
sentative as possible. These are not 
difficult, however, and require only 
reasonable care. For complete in¬ 
formation on this forage testing 
program, contact your County 
Agent or Extension Service to see 
if such a program is offered in your 
State. 

Another benefit you can derive 
from proper pasture fertilization is 
a greatly lengthened grazing or 
harvest period. Tests performed in 
various parts of the country have 
established that the application of 
either straight nitrogen or mixed 
fertilizer can do wonde? - s in this 

Continued on page 8 • 


WAYNE 



Grow all the way with Wayne! Follow Calfnip with Wayne 
Calf Starter, or if grain is plentiful, Wayne Calf Supplement. 




StrOn^BI* Sffl^fVf^costs less to feed than milk! Wayne Calfnip builds strong, growthy 
calves yet each 25 pounds lets you sell about 200 pounds of your whole milk. What's more, this superior 
milk replacer is high in milk products and has the added fortification of Vitamins A and D, antibiotic 

and trace minerals to provide essential nutrients for fast growth. Helps prevent scours and digestive up¬ 

sets, too! Calfnip is easy to mix, stays mixed, looks like milk and provides a rich, nutritious 
uniform ration. Ask your Wayne dealer for a mixing demonstration and try Calfnip today! 

A I I ICO A/I I I I C IMO Executive Offices: Chicago. III. • Mills at: Guntersville. Ala. • Troy, Ala • Gainesville. Ga • Peoria, III. • East St Louis, III. 

Xsl_i_fCL7 IV1 I LLo, I l\J \^. Fort Wayne. Ind. • Mason City. la. • Omaha. Nell. • Buffalo. N.Y. • Everson. Pa. • Memphis, Tenn. • Forth Worth, Tex. • Portsmouth, Va. 

Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds... Today 
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Says Henry Kettering, manager of the 
Brethren Home Farm at NeffsviHe, Pa. 
County) 


“My 12 yr. old Cornell Cleaner has outlasted 
three other makes and it’s still going strong.” 


“ ... didn't spend a penny for maintenance the first nine years.” 

Mr. Kettering reports that it takes his Cornell 16 minutes to clean for 
37 cows—twice daily fall and winter, and once daily during pasturing 
season. For the first nine years this Cornell didn’t cost him a penny 
servicewise. Three years ago he replaced a drive sprocket and a corner 
idler. “I really like this cleaner and will buy another Cornell if this 
one ever wears out.” Mr. Kettering remarked. 

Cornell’s oval link chain with welded flights, double tooth drive 
sprocket, and installation know-how account for the years of trouble- 
free operation you can expect from a Cornell Barn Cleaner. 

See your Cornell dealer and ask him for a free 
estimate and installation sketch that will give 
you the most efficient barn cleaning operation. 

Distributors for Vandale Silo Unloaders 
CORNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 

LACEYVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 



SHARP TOOLS Work Fast, Easy 

Keep ’em Sharp Easily with a JSfffe 

iMk Hell' 11- 

mss cm-smm^ 


Quick, convenient, 
electric powered 
Crind-6tone has uni¬ 
form speed — won’t 
•low down or stall 
under heaviest work. 

Safe — will not draw 
temper. Hundreds in 
use. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Write today for full information. 

S. RALPH CROSS & SONS, INC. 

122 MAYFIELD ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Portable 


COWPOX 


-RINGWORM 


Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions 


* BIu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal. Fungi¬ 
cidal, protective wound dress¬ 
ing. Quick drying . . . pene¬ 
trating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 
H.W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 14. N.Y. 



Dr. Naijlor's 

BLU-KOTE 



You Can Now Be FREE 
From Truss Slavery 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER and be rid of Rup¬ 
ture Worries. Then Why put up with 
wearing a griping, chafing, unsanitary 
truss? For there is now a Modern NON- 
SURGICAL treatment designed to correct 
rupture. These treatments are so depend¬ 
able that a Lifetime Certificate of Assur¬ 
ance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE BOOK 
that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful, expensive surgery. Tells HOW and 
Explains WHY NON-SURGICAL Methods 
°f Treating Rupture are so successful to¬ 
day. Act Now. There is no obligation. 
EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 

Dept. H9933 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST 



Will Any Other Forage Box Do This? 

That's a 5 foot fence this GROVE 
Forage Box is unloading over! Versa¬ 
tility? You've got it with a GROVE 
Box. Handles green feed, silage, ear 
corn, baled hay, and grain. Right, 
left and rear unloading. Starts at 
only $975.00. 

Shady Grove, Pa. 


GROVE VERSATILITY TEST 

Ask your dealer for a demon¬ 
stration on your farm, or write 


GROVE MFG. CO. 



Photo Halm Inc. 

Liquid fertilizer solutions are effective in field crops, too. This high-clearance sprayer with new 
'Knife-In' applicator attachment can be used to apply liquid nitrogen solutions at any crop 
height in early, middle or late season. 


Fertilized 

Pastures 

• Continued from page 7 

respect. In Kentucky, for example, 
200 lbs. of nitrogen per acre pro¬ 
vided nearly 100 extra grazing 
days. Minnesota tests used a dif¬ 
ferent treatment—140 lbs. of 0-20- 
20 per acre—to lengthen the graz¬ 
ing period by 56 days. 

No matter what type of grass you 
raise, it is bound to contain a cer¬ 
tain percentage of poorer grass 
varieties and weeds. Unfortunately, 
these undesirable plants seem to 
thi’ive much more readily in low 
fertility conditions. If you have 
good grass to start with, it can be 
almost completely replaced by 
poorer grasses within two or three 
years, unless you follow an ade¬ 
quate fertilization program. 

Experiments performed at the 
University of Maine prove this 
point dramatically. In one study, 
sweet, vernal grass almost com¬ 
pletely replaced timothy after three 


years with no nitrogen. In another, 
low nitrogen and low potash both 
resulted in a gradual replacement 
by bluegrass. 

The pasture fertilization program 
recommended by the National Fer¬ 
tilizer Solutions Association is the 
application of nitrogen solutions in 
the Fall and a complete liquid mix 
right after the first spring cutting. 
This improves mid-summer growth 
when soil moisture is often low. 
Since the weed problem is not so 
serious after the first cutting, fer¬ 
tilizing at this time also provides 
more direct benefit to the desirable 
grasses themselves. 

No doubt about it, a good pro¬ 
gram of pasture fertilization and 
management can pay big dividends. 
It will pay far better, however, if 
you start out by consulting your 
local fertilizer dealer for assistance 
in setting up the program that is 
best for you. 

Your pasture land can turn out 
to be your best investment. Actual¬ 
ly, it is worth too much not to fer¬ 
tilize. If it would sell for $150 to 
$200 per acre, you would be better 
off to sell it and invest the money 
for interest than to keep it and not 
take advantage of its full potential. 


Grasses for Northeast Pastures 

A number of grasses can be profitably grown in the soils and climate 
common to the Northeast. Here are some of the more common kinds 
along with fertilization recommendations: 


Bluegrass. This is often a good 
choice with which to start your 
pasture improvement program 
because most farms already have 
good stands. Highly palatable 
and nutritious. An early starter, 
it reaches its maximum growth 
period in May, tails off somewhat 
in mid-Summer and reaches 
another production peak in Fall. 
Recommended fertilizer applica¬ 
tion is 60 lbs. of nitrogen per acre 
in late Fall, 500 lbs. of 9-9-9 or 
equivalent fertilizer according to 
soil test after first cutting, and 60 
lbs. of nitrogen in late Summer 
to stimulate fall growth. 

Orchardgrass. Another early 
producer, orchardgrass is excel¬ 
lent for either hay, silage or graz¬ 
ing. Newer vai’ieties such as S-37 
and Pennlate are leafier and 
about one week to 10 days later 
than the common variety. Be¬ 
cause it is a heavy producer, 
early and frequent hai’vests are 
desirable. Fertilizer recommen¬ 
dations are the same as those for 
bluegrass. 

Bromegrass. This palatable va¬ 
riety is one to two weeks later 
than orchardgrass. Since mid¬ 
summer growth is minimal, 
close grazing or low clipping 


should be avoided during this 
period. Many growers prefer 
Lincoln, Saratoga or other south¬ 
ern types. The same fertilization 
program followed for bluegrass 
should produce excellent results 
with bromegi'ass. 

Timothy. An excellent late 
grass, timothy reaches its peak 
production stage in June and 
maintains this level throughout 
July as well. Close grazing and 
low clipping should be avoided 
after that time, however. Well 
suited to a wide range of condi¬ 
tions. Recommended fertilization 
is 800 lbs. of 9-9-9- or its equiva¬ 
lent according to soil tests in 
early Spring, plus 75 lbs. of nitro¬ 
gen after the first cutting. 

Sudangrass. A supplemental 
annual, this variety is very re¬ 
sistant to drought and provides 
good pasture during July and 
August. Fertilize with 500 lbs. of 
5-10-10 or its equivalent plus 50 
lbs. of nitrogen in May. Add 
another 50 lbs. of nitrogen in 
August. 

Millet. This grass is a little later 
than sudangrass and even more 
drought resistant. Follow the 
same fertilization practices as 
with sudangrass. 
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1. New 32-in. Rotary Tiller is 
among attachments offered for 

ECONOMY TRACTORS for 1964. De¬ 


signed to handle light tilling and 
cultivating chores. Unit is raised, 
lowered and clutched directly from 
tractor seat. ENGINEERING PROD¬ 
UCTS CO., ANOKA AVE., WAU¬ 
KESHA, WIS. 



2. A mixer-g rin der —"Kwik- 
Batch"—has recently been marketed 
by KASTEN. Grinds and mixes two 
tons of feed for cattle, hogs or 
poultry in only few minutes. Grinds 
grain, hay or ear corn and mixes 
it with concentrates or antibiotics. 
KASTEN MFC. CORP., ALLENTON, 
WIS. 

3. LPS, a new four-way metal 
protector will stop rust and cor¬ 
rosion, displace water, lubricate and 
penetrate as well. Frees bolts, 
nuts and other rust-frozen parts; 
stops squeaks and metal-to-metal 
friction noises- May be applied by 
spray (aerosol or conventional), dip, 
swab or brush. LPS RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, 8701 WILSHIRE 
BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 



4. A new, mounted-type field 
cultivator has been announced by 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR. Available in 
seven widths, ]0-V2 to 18 ft. Sepa¬ 
rately mounted, spring-controlled 
shanks work independently of each 
other to provide safe higher cul¬ 
tivating speeds. PORTABLE ELEVA¬ 
TOR MFC. CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





5. ThenewAirmaster'365' 
sprayer, just introduced by FRIEND 
MFC., combines unusual air velocity 
for penetration through densest part 
of tree with unusually compact con¬ 
struction (only 11 ft. over-all) for 
convenient turning and easy stor¬ 
age. Epoxy-resin lined tank has 400 
gal. capacity and mechanical agi¬ 
tation. Two-stage centrifugal pump 
handles dilute, semi-concentrate or 
concentrate at 80 gpm. at over 200 
psi. FRIEND MFC. CORP., CASPORT, 
N.Y. 




6. New features in KOOLS BROS, 
redesigned KB30 Forage Blower 
are: lower, wider shaker pan hop¬ 
per; convenient inlet for introduc¬ 
tion of water to fan blades when 
blowing extra-sticky crops; and 
choice of standard hitch with ad¬ 
justable-height wheels, or 3-point 
hitch with stand operation. Ideal for 
handling haylage, and blowing into 
large, center-fill silos. KOOLS BROS., 
APPLETON, WIS. 



7. The new POLLARD '540' 
Wheel Rake, with ball bearings in 
raking wheels and frame, provides 
easier turning wheels, easier raising 
of raking wheels and longer life. 
Lever lift makes job of raising and 
lowering raking wheels an easy, 
single-stroke operation. The '540' is 
a 5-wheel rake, adjustable for rak¬ 
ing widths of 4'8" to 7'3". POLLARD 
DIV., DAFFIN CORP., HOPKINS, 
MINN. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ... 

On any of these NEW FARM PRODUCTS, circle one 
or more of the key numbers below (corresponding 
key numbers appear at beginning of article describ¬ 
ing product). 

New Farm Products Dept. 

The Rural New Yorker 

311 West 43rd St. * 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Please send me more information on the following NEW FARM PRODUCTS: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT) . 

ADDRESS. 


The Best Way To 
Start A Calf Is 



TWIN-MIX 



Twin-Mix Calf Feed is especially designed for feeding 
from the first week to 4-5 months of age. It is coarse and 
extremely palatable. This encourages early consumption and 
speeds growth. Twin-Mix saves money by helping to de¬ 
velop the rumen early, allowing the calf to make maximum 
use of roughage. 

It is fortified with vitamins and minerals to help give the 
good growth and body development that make calves grow 
into better producing cows. 

Ask your Wirthmore dealer for Calves Feeding booklet, 
and order your Twin-Mix now. 



IRTHMOftC 


Best Deal In Dairy Feeds 


Mills at: 


• St. Albans, Vt. 

• Brattleboro, Vt. 

• Bridgewater, Mass. 

• Concord, N. H. 

• Olean, N. Y. 

• Toledo, Ohio 

• Hickory, N. C. 


J 



FARM and 


VAC-A-WAY 

SEED CLEANER & GRADER 


GRADES WHILE IT CLEANS 
Removes dirt, stems, and unwanted 
weed seeds. At same time separates 
cleaned seed into TWO GRADES. 

Breed up your seed. Make 
planting easier —■ stand evener — 
plant only choice kernels of uniform 
size. IMPROVE YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY cleans oats, wheat, 
barley, soybeans, clover, lespedezq, 
alfalfa, etc. 


CUSTOM sizes. Electric, gasoline, and hand models. 


SIE YOUR DIALER OR WRIT! 


J. W. HANCE MFG 


Westerville, Ohio 


NO HORNS! 

One application of Dr. 

Naylor’s Dehorning 
Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids. Iambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting.no bleeding. 4oz. 
iar—$ 1.00 at your deal¬ 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. ' 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 12, N. Y. 


Dr. Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


GRIMM'S HAY TEDDER 

Cuts Drying Time up to 
V2 • • • Makes Hay Faster 



Two models. Land Driven or Power Take 
OFF. Rubber tires. Turns hay in swath or 
windrows. Non-tangling pick up forks. 
Makes hay faster. Write for details. 

manufactured by__ 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC., RUTLAND, VT. 


March. 1964 
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PROVED 

RTA 
CLEAR® 


CONTROLS 






mnonx, 

COSTA 
ci. f ah 
[MSfilOts j 


RIEW-tMPROVEO j ( 

CORTA-CLEAR' *» MASTITIS 


StAOv to ms 

<* OAXO* VtXfSY *CX 


New-fmproved CORTA CLEAR is 
outstanding in its performance. 
Usually only one treatment is re¬ 
quired and hydrocortisone prevents 
udder scar tissue. 


Check these advantages, 


One treatment usually 
sufficient 

Only 72-hour with¬ 
drawal time 
Reducesserious udder 
tissue damage 


COSTS MORE 
BECAUSE IT 
DOES MORE , 


Dr.LeGear 


QUALITY 

ANIMAL HEALTH REMEDIES 


CORTA CLEAR 

available at your local animal 
health dealer. If he cannot supply, 
write Dept. CC. 

Dr. Le Gear, Inc. • St. Louis, Missouri 


In the Milkshed ... 


“Final action” on development of 
a program which will protect bulk 
tank milk producers in the New 
York-New Jersey Milkshed under 
Order 2 from a threatened 10 cents 
per hundredweight hauling charge 
is slated by the four major co-ops. 

The USDA issued a decision 
which allows proprietary handlers 
to “negotiate” hauling charges for 
bulk tank milk up to 10 cents per 
hundredweight. 

However, failure of a surplus of 
magnitude to develop has caused 
handlers to delay demands for the 
10 cents, but co-op leaders fear 
they may make an effort in the 
spring flush periods. 

Representatives of Eastern Milk 
Producers Co-op, Dairymen’s Lea¬ 
gue, Mutual Federation of Inde¬ 
pendent Cooperatives, and the Bar¬ 
gaining Agency held several meet¬ 
ings in Syracuse, N.Y., in efforts to 
perfect a workable program to 
handle any milk threatened by the 
hauling charge. They hope to per¬ 
fect their plans soon. 

Hearing on Co-op Payments 

Metropolitan in January asked 
the N.Y.-N.J. milk market admin¬ 
istrator for an increase in its co¬ 
operative payments because its 
total milk handling facilities are 
now able to take care of 25 per 
cent of the milk of its members. 

Metropolitan is a federated co¬ 
operative under Order 2 with about 
8,000 members. Cooperatives are 
paid out of the pool on the basis of 
the volume of milk in relation to 
the services they render dairymen. 
Those having 4,000 members re¬ 
ceive two cents per hundredweight; 
those having 6,000 or more mem¬ 
bers receive three cents per hun¬ 
dredweight; and those with more 
than 6,000 members which have 
plant handling facilities capable of 
taking care of 25 per cent of their 
members’ milk receive four cents 
per hundredweight. 

Metropolitan’s case for the four 
cents was presented principally by 
its manager, Robert C. Forsythe, at 
a meeting with Associate Market 
Administrator Anson J. Pollard in 
January. 

The only objectors at the hear¬ 
ing were spokesmen for proprietary 
handlers, who oppose cooperatives 
generally. They asked that the en¬ 
tire matter of cooperative payments 
be made a matter of a hearing. 
However, a couple of weeks later, 
Eastern Milk Producers objected to 
Metropolitan’s request in a brief 
which expressed similar views. Mu¬ 
tual Federation likewise objected. 

Mutual Federation Meeting 

In his talk at Mutual Federation’s 
recent convention, Glenn Lake, 
president of National Milk Pro¬ 
ducers Federation, said that coop¬ 
eratives must get physical control 
of the milk supplies in their mar¬ 
kets if they are going to have any 
effective bargaining power. Michi¬ 
gan Milk Producers Cooperative, of 
which Lake is also president, con¬ 
trols 52 per cent of Michigan’s milk, 
and Lake reported that it received 
an 84-cent per hundredweight pre¬ 
mium on its milk over the federal 
order price in 1963. 

Delegates to Mutual’s meeting 
heard Dr. Anson J. Pollard, asso¬ 
ciate market administrator for 
Order 2, recommend a new method 
for amending federal orders instead 
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of by the referendum procedure. 
Order 2 farmers are unhappy with 
the referendum program because, 
unless they vote “yes,” USDA will 
withdraw the order. 

Dr. Pollard suggested that no 
referendum be held at the time 
amendments are adopted, but that 
at stated intervals producers vote 
on whether to keep the order, and 
more often if a sufficient number 
of producers want to vote on elimi¬ 
nating it. 

Eastern Asks Class I Boost 

Eastern Milk Producers Coopera¬ 
tive Association filed two requests 
with USDA to conduct hearings on 
Class I (fluid) milk, with the pur¬ 
pose in view of getting a higher 
price. 

The first, made early in January, 
was rejected two weeks later on 
the grounds no new evidence had 
been introduced since the Class I- 
III hearing last May, and as a result 
of which USDA decided to make 
no price changes for either class of 
milk. However, Eastern renewed its 
request for a Class I hearing the 
last week of January and indicated 
it would submit evidence to back 
up its demand. 

GLF-Eastern States Merger 

Of interest to dairymen through¬ 
out the Northeast is the vote Feb¬ 
ruary 20 of the stockholders of the 
Cooperative Grange League Fed¬ 
eration Exchange of Ithaca, N.Y., 
and Eastern States Farmers’ Ex¬ 
change of W. Springfield, Mass., to 
approve a merger proposal. 

For the fiscal year ended last 
June 30, GLF had sales volume of 
$206 million in its wholesale and 
marketing operations. Eastern 
States volume for the 1963 calendar 
year ending December 31, passed 
$100 million. 

Location of the headquarters of 
the merged feed and farm supply 
organization will be decided soon, 
with Syracuse, N.Y., likely choice. 

Ronald Graham 


December 
Milk Prices 


The net cash prices paid for 3.5 
per cent milk by co-operatives and 
dealers reporting for December 
1963 are as follows: 


per per 
100 lbs. quart 


Conn. Milk Producers Assn. 

$5.96 

.127 

Lehigh Valley Co-op. Farmers 5.03 

.107 

Monroe Co. Milk Prod. 

4.70 

.100 

Sullivan Co. Co-op. 

4.60 

.098 

Bovina Center Co-op. 

4.59 

.098 

Rock Royal Co-op. 

4.52 

.096 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

4.52 

.096 

Genesee Valley Co-op. 

4.48 

.095 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 

4.45 

.095 

Dairymen’s League 

4.42 

.094 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op. 

4.26 

.091 


Fat, freight, bonuses and other differen¬ 
tials and charges vary, and the actual re¬ 
turn is more to some and less to others, 
especially in the case of dealers and co¬ 
operatives owning more than one plant. 
The Market Administrators’ prices are: New 
York $4.52; Buffalo $4.16; Rochester $4.48. 

Prices to farmers per quart: blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone) 9.61 cents; 
Class I-A (fluid) 12.17 cents. Consumer re¬ 
tail price per quart N.Y. metropolitan area, 
approved milk, doorstep, in glass, 33 cents; 
at stores, in paper, 30 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmers in December 1963—411; in Decem¬ 
ber 1962—406. This is in accordance with 
analysis made by L. C. Cunningham, N.Y. 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. 

Uniform prices for December 3.5 per cent 
milk under Connecticut Federal Order was 
$5.88 per cwt. Producers delivering to Con¬ 
necticut plants and farms in New York 
north of Massachusetts turnpike received 
$5.65. 


“JOIN THE NATION’S 
TOP DAIRYMEN WHO\ 
USE STANDARD’S 
COMPLETE 
BARN SYSTEM” 



JOIN THE 


You, Mr. and Mrs. Dairy¬ 
man, want to improve your 
__________ living standards. You de- 

lu AT|f||u*0 pend on your milk check to 
lirt I lUll O educate your family and 
_ _ also to buy the necessities that make 
Tlip living happier. Your greatest decision 
I vl —the barn! Can it be remodeled, or 
_____________ must you build? The barn 

||/1 IDVML |U system you install must 
1/frill I ITILIl fit your needs, desires and 
______ ability to pay. You want to know 

U/IJ|| what others are using. Mr. and Mrs. 
■ I H w Dairyman, the system must help your 

USE STANDARD’S 

_______ cow isall important. Equip- 

rflMPI F I ■ mer| t rnust be designed to 
Ul/llll LL I L. cow comfort, must keep 
__ _ _|> the cow clean and reduce injuries. 
RARN ^ must keep your older producing 
”»»llll cows living, and must be superior 
in design. Mr. and Mrs. Dairy- 
\y \ I |> |y| man, you want to be proud 
Ul vl Lilli of your cows and installation. 

Let STANDARD help solve your problems. 
Write STANDARD TODAY! Ask for 
STANDARD Cow Care System Folder RNY. 

STANDARD 

EQUIPMENT 

INCORPORATED 
BEL AIR • MARYLAND 

Largest Manufacturer of 
Dairy Barn Equipment in the East. 



KEEP ’EM MILKING 
with this 2-WAY ACTION ! 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote natural 
milking and speed healing because they 
ACT TWO WAYS: 


1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY —Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action— 
directly at site of trouble. 
At drug and farm 
stores or write: 
H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 6, N. Y. 



Dr.Naqlois 
Teat Z>il« for J 


Large pkg. 
$ 1.00 

Trial pkg. 

500 
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Planning a 64 Trip? 


Alaska in the Summer 
and Hawaii in the Fall 



F OR those who prefer 
to travel during the 
summer months, we are 
offering two tours to 
Alaska — one leaving 
eastern points on June 
29 and returning July 
18; the second leaving 
August 19 and return¬ 
ing September 6. 

Our June-July Alaska 
Tour includes the scenic 
American Rockies which 
you will view from our 
deluxe streamlined 
train, the “North Coast 
Limited.” Thence to the 
Pacific Northwest, sight¬ 
seeing in Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington, and in Victoria 
and Vancouver, British 
Columbia. The highlight 
of the tour will be the 
delightful nine-day cruise on Canadian Pacific’s “Princess Patricia.’ 

Alaska always thrills and delights, exceeding all expectations for 
majestic scenery. It is the “Land of the Midnight Sun,” with great 
glaciers, endless forests, glistening snow-capped mountains, the 
Northern Lights, peaceful canyons sheltered from the sea—a charm¬ 
ing land of great contrasts—all viewed from comfortable deck chairs. 
Return from the West Coast is through the spectacular Canadian 
Rockies, where we will visit famous Lake Louise and Banff. 


The beautiful upper terrace, with the Cascade Mountains 
in the background, offers a pleasant opportunity for 
relaxation at the Banff Springs Hotel. 


The Rockies, Canada and Inside Passage 

The August Alaska Tour proceeds westward through Canada, 
stopping at lovely Jasper Park Lodge, nestled in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies. We continue westward, stopping at Vancouver 
before boarding the elegantly appointed “Prince George,” which also 
travels the scenic Inside Passage on its nine-day cruise to Alaska. 

You will see and enjoy cool shadowy fjords, hidden canals of in¬ 
describable beauty, great mountain peaks rising from the water’s 
edge, waterfalls crashing into the ocean, quaint Indian villages, as 
well as flourishing modern cities. Return stops will include Victoria 
in British Columbia; Seattle, Washington; and Mount Rainier Na¬ 
tional Park, as well as the American Rockies viewed from the “vista 
domes” of the North Coast Limited. 

For those who find it impossible to get away during the summer 
months, you may be interested in our tour to Hawaii, which proved 
so popular last year that we feel it should be offered again in 1964. 
The 1964 Hawaii Tour will be “all-surface,” using the finest available 
trains to California and then the delightful Matson steamship “Lur- 
line.” Our congenial party will depart from the East on September 14 
for Chicago, where we will have an interesting sightseeing program. 
The trip west will be on the “California Zeyphr” of the Burlington 
Lines to San Francisco, where we have a most interesting program 
and overnight stay at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 


Across the Pacific to Hawaii 


The sea trip to Hawaii on the “Lurline” is one you most certainly 
will never forget — relaxation, enjoyment and fun are the order of 
the day. The 11 days in Hawaii will be days full of excitement. After 
our return trip on the “Lurline,” we will visit Los Angeles, where we 
will see Disneyland and Hollywood. From Los Angeles, we return 
eastward on the Santa Fe’s crack “Super Chief,” which is, in itself, 
a most interesting experience. Return is scheduled for October 13. 

We would like to send 
you our free illustrated 
folders outlining in con¬ 
siderable detail all the 
things you would wish 
to know about these 
three interesting tours, 
each with a congenial 
friendly group. Just ad¬ 
dress a card or letter to: 

William F. Berghold 
Editor and Publisher 
The Rural New Yorker 
311 West 43rd Street 
New York, New York 10036 

We are sure, after you 
have had time to study 
these fascinating tours, 
that you will be on at 
least one of them. But 
the time to act is now. 



ml mm 
' BlHi 


Waikiki Beach — world-famous stretch of sand 


March, 1964 



Simple tilting frame of pipe lets two men and a trac¬ 
tor tip large concrete panels into place in minutes! 


II 



Quick, easy ‘tilt-up’ method 
makes solid concrete 
a real money-saver!” 


For lifetime farm shelters, here’s a new technique that 
delivers what you want at costs that are often far less 
than you’d pay for “temporary” structures. 

Concrete walls start out like floors! They’re cast flat. Then, 
with farm tractor power and a triangular tilting frame, sec¬ 
tions are tilted into place. Panel sizes up to 10' x 10' mean 
fast completion. No complicated equipment. No special mixes. 
You get 3 Vs thick walls that can really take abuse. 

Fire, rodents and weather can’t hurt concrete. There’s no 
rust or rot, no painting or other upkeep. “Tilt-up” concrete 
saves both time and dollars. 

Write for booklet, “Construction Details for Tilt-up Concrete 
Farm Buildings .” 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
1500 Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 
652 Whitehead Road, Trenton, N. J. 08638 
512 Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 21202 


THE MARK OF A 
MODERN FARM 


concrete 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


CALF SCOURS 


Stop Diarrhea with New DIRENE , 
—Intestinal antiseptic with 3 way ! 
action—Control bacterial infections 
— Absorb harmful toxins — Coat, 
soothe, protect irritated stomach 
and intestinal lining. 14 oz. pkg. 
$1.25 at dealers or postpaid. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 1, N.Y. 





Dr. Naylors 

DIRENE 



RETIRED COUPLES 


Say goodbye to winter cold 
and wind, summer heat and 
humidity. Investigate the 
mild four-season climate of 
the beautiful 100 Valleys of 
the Umpqua in S.W. Oregon. 


m 


Roseburg Chamber of Commerce 

P. 0. Box 1026 • Roseburg, Oregon 


People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 

. . . and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply 
for a $2,000 life insurance policy. 
Once your application is ap¬ 
proved, the policy can be car¬ 
ried the rest of your life. 

Handle entirely by mail. No 
one will call! 

Simply send your name, ad¬ 
dress and year of birth to Old 
American, 4900 Oak, Dept. 
T320N, Kansas City, Mo., 64141. 
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Average price with Standard 
Bracket East of the Rockies 


COVER BOARD, 100 ORCHARD ST., BELLEVUE, OHIO 


Distributed by 


J. S. WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY 

353-36th Street, Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


WE CHALLENGE 
YOU TO TRY!! 


NEW COVER 

BOARD® 


WITH CONTOUR FLOW 


IT CUTS THE SOIL • LIFTS 
IT • ROLLS IT INTO THE 
FURROW, NOT BEYOND IT 
• COVERS BETTER • 

• SCOURS MORE EASILY • 


MONEY BACK IF YOU 
DON’T THINK IT’S GREAT 


FITS ALL MAKE# 
OF PLOWS 


STILL 

$ 9-85 


1 DEHORNING..! of 13 I 

| Known successful uses 1 

1 of KOPERTOX I 


f= Dangers of infection when dehorning I 
= cattle are known to experienced herds- 1 
4 men. That's why Kopertox treatment is I 
= standard procedure in dehorning oper- I 
H ations. Kopertox coats and heals—speeds 1 
H blood clot; protects the open wound 1 
H and repels insects; and promotes heal- f 
ip ing. Kopertox is used, too, for ringworm, I 
m foot rot, thrush, udder sores, hoof punc- 1 
p tures, cracking hoofs, clearing up and | 
If healing putrid wounds, toughening and 4 
m protecting dog pads, and replaces med- | 
H icated dusting powders. FOR ALL USES, | 
p READ the label on the Kopertox pint I 

H can. Used clinically by 44 OUT OF 51 \ 

{§ LAND GRANT AND VETERINARY COL I 

P LEGES. Send for literature. 

s Sold exclusively through veterinarians 1 

| RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

169 CANAL BANK 

WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. [ 

... 



WORKS 

IN 

SECONDS 


.nnsUPE R-yrC 

RUST SO 

[PEHETRAHV 


Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, 'frozen" parts! 

LIQUID . 
WRENCH 


SUPER-PENETRANT 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 


3 OZ. 

354 


AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 


Rural New Yorker Classified 


102 Awards in 27 Years 

Four More Century Farms 


Four Century Farm citations at 
the recent 132nd Annual Meeting of 
the New York State Agricultural 
Society in Albany, New York, 
brought to 102 the number of farms 
in New York State which have been 
so honored in the past 27 years. Re¬ 
ceiving awards in 1964 were: Ernest 
Gleason, Malone; Gaylord Loveless, 
Skaneateles; Clifton Miller and his 
son, Harold, Ancramdale; and 
Walter Saile and his son, Lynford, 
Batavia. 

• GLEASON farm. The Gleason Farm 
began in 1827 when Sherman Glea¬ 
son came from Benson, Vermont, 
and settled about 3V2 miles south¬ 
west of Malone in Franklin County. 
Ernest S. Gleason, the present 
owner, is fifth in the family line. He 
took possession of his inheritance 
in 1936 at age 27. 

Now possessing only the original 
205 acres, Gleason feels no over¬ 
powering urge to expand in acreage 
or cattle numbers. He is a dairyman 
with good production per cow, high 
production per acre, good and 
thrifty management throughout. 
Gleason's use of lime, fertilizer and 
a rotation with grass-legume mix¬ 
tures provides pasture and hay 
yields more than twice as high as 
the average of Franklin County and 
the whole North Country. His silage 
yield in 1963 was in excess of 21 
tons per acre of mature, well-eared 
corn. Noteworthy are the attractive 
grounds around the homestead— 
outdoor fireplace, stone patio, 
shrubs, flowers and trees. 

Ernest and his wife, Gweneth 
Maneely, are parents of two sons— 
Robert, 17, and George, 14. 

• MILLER FARM. The Clifton Miller 
Farm at Ancramdale, Columbia 
County, was purchased originally by 
Johannes Streibel in 1770 and con¬ 
sisted of 234 acres. In 1963, an ad¬ 
jacent farm of 135 acres was pur¬ 
chased by the present owner, Clifton 
Miller, sixth heir in the family line, 
now in partnership with his son, 
Harold. 

The Miller dairy herd consists of 
about 160 head of registered Hol- 
steins, with 75 milkers. Daily milk 
production has, at times, exceeded 
4,000 lbs. Last year, 114 million lbs. 
of milk were sold. DHIA herd aver¬ 
age for the past year was 16,400 lbs. 
milk, 593 lbs. fat—one of the best 
herd averages in both Columbia 
County and New York State. In¬ 
dividual animal records exceed 
30,000 lbs. milk, 1,282 lbs. fat, per 
year. This production is the result 
of a good feeding program—corn 
silage, alfalfa, brome and timothy 


hay, with as much home-grown 
grain as possible. 

Son Harold is a director of East¬ 
ern New York Holstein-Friesian 
Assn, and has four sons to carry on 
the family farm tradition. 

• LOVELESS FARM. The Loveless 
Farm in Skaneateles, Onondaga 
County, was originally established 
in 1825 with purchase of 40 acres 
by Silas Gaylord. By 1841, size had 
increased to the present 150 acres, 
with 120 additional acres now 
rented. Gaylord Loveless, the pres¬ 
ent owner, is fifth in the family line 
to hold title. 

Hub of the farm enterprise is a 
herd of about 65 dairy animals, 
mostly Jerseys, with an average 
annual production of 7,560 lbs. of 
milk, 4.7 per cent fat. The dairy barn 
is adequate without frills. Also 
raised each year are 1,000 White 
Leghorn pullets for a local hatchery. 
Net result is a stable, well-balanced 
enterprise, less profitable at times 
than one-crop one-enterprise farms, 
but surely less subject to market 
and weather hazards. 

Gaylord and his wife, Hilda 
Cimmermanis, are parents of two 
daughters—Patricia, 11, and Au¬ 
drey, eight. 

• SAILE FARM. John Hatch from 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, founded 
the Saile Farm in Batavia, Genesee 
County, in 1836. The present owner, 
Walter Saile, in partnership with 
his younger son, Lynford, is the 
fourth in the family line at the 
reins. 

Since 1950, this father-son part¬ 
nership has been operating the 
original 176 acres. They carry 45 
head of cattle, of which 30 are milk¬ 
ing cows. They grow hay, corn and 
oats; wheat is a cash crop. The farm 
land is high-producing, well- 
drained Honeyoe soil. With in¬ 
creased mechanization and tech¬ 
nology, and under good manage¬ 
ment, the farm has become more 
profitable through the years. 

Walter Saile is presently chair¬ 
man of the Store Committee of the 
Batavia Cooperative G.L.F. Serv¬ 
ice. 


A. L. Wright of Homer, N.Y., has 
joined American Proved Sire Serv¬ 
ice, Inc., Western New York dis¬ 
tributor for American Breeders 
Service. Wright has been engaged 
as an AI technician since 1944, is 
a member of the 50,000 Cow Club 
and recipient of the NYABC dis¬ 
tinguished service award. He will 
have charge of field operations and 
will serve as general manager of 
APSS. 



Photo: N.Y.S. College of Agriculture 

COUNTY AGENT LEADERS —Elected 1964 officers and directors of the N.Y. Association of 
County Agricultural Agents at the group's recent annual meeting in Ithaca were: (front, I. to r.). 
Ernest Cole, Ithaca, v. pres.; Russell Hodnett, Watertown, pres.; Gilbert Smith, Penn Yan, 
past pres.; Leslie Nuffer, Ft. Edward, secy.-treas. Also freer, /. to r.) William E. Worth, 
Norwich; Russell G. Parker, Mount Morris; Donald A. Thompson, Troy; Earl D. Howes, 
E. Aurora; and Norman J, Smith, Mineola, all directors. Director Ralph Geiger, Oswego, is 


really gets results—FAST! 


absent from the picture. 




every 
drop 

Homogenized 


/ CcM*Pe t, Co 

Guaranteed 

(OILS * 

Central Petroleum Co. 

(Iniml ornen 

Cleveland, Ohio 


GUARANTEES: 

• Complete uniformity 

• An extra safety margin 

• Non-foaming...acid free 

• Absolute piston seal 

• Complete protection 


TRY Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor Klenz 
The modern fuel improver 

HEAVY DUTY LUBRICATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1911 


Sold direct to you by 
Your Local Representative 

CENTRAL PETROLEUM CO. 

CLEVELAND. OHIO • WALCOTT. IOWA 



BAG BALM dilators 
HEAL TEATS FAST! 

Bag Balm Dilators used by leadingveterinarians. 
Fast, medicated relief for teat troubles. Holds 
teat correctly in shape between milkings. 2 5 
packed in soothing Bag Balm ointment Super- 
flexible; no wires, no wood. Will not snag, 
come apart. At Dealers. FREE COW BOOK: 
"Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle.’’ Write 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 6, Vt. 


NERVOUS 

I described my distress to a noted consulting 
Doctor in New York. He lifted my heart with 
his very first words. "Mr. Winters.” he said, 
"you are not alone. Simple nervous distress 
is common among men and women of all 
ages, and it may be felt in any one of different 
ways. Taut nerves or anxiety, a jittery feeling 
or shaky stomach are symptoms of simple ner¬ 
vous distress. Others are sleeplessness, head¬ 
ache. digestive upset, loss of appetite, cold 
perspiring, nervous irritability.” Then the 
Doctor told me about a wonderful medicine 
that is so calming and tranquilizing to the 
nerves — so helpful for comfort on the job, 
better sleep at night. It contains a marvelous 
Safely Factor against side effects, is not habit¬ 
forming and requires no prescription. I am so 
grateful, I will send full information to any¬ 
one who asks. Free and no obligation. Please 
write to me. 

John Winters, Apt. 3903 313 E 53rd St., NY 22 
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A sample size clipper cleaner is used here by William Gauquie, former experimentalist in Cor 
nell's plant breeding department, to clean seed from experimental plots. 


Seed Cooperatives 

Guardians of Agriculture 


by Albert Beilby 

HEN you purchase seed from 
your dealer, take another 
look at the blue tag — the assurance 
of quality. But there is more to it 
than that. The story that lies behind 
the tag is a fascinating one. 

Starts with Plant Breeder 

The history of certified seed be¬ 
gins with the plant breeder, usually 
on the faculty of an agriculture 
college such as the one at Cornell 
University or on the staff of a com¬ 
mercial firm. 

After what may be many years of 
painstaking research work, the plant 
breeder produces a plant with the 
specific characteristics that he has 
strived to obtain. The seeds from a 
small group of these plants are 
termed Breeder seed, and are re¬ 
leased to an agency that will in¬ 
crease their number so they can be 
sold commercially. In New York 
State, the New York Foundation 
Seed Stocks Co-op Inc. at Ithaca is 
such an agency, supervising all the 
operations of planting, harvesting 
and processing what is called Foun¬ 
dation seed. 

To Speed Availability 

Occasionally, a plant of such 
promising potential is developed 
that unusual steps are taken to see 
that it reaches the farmers in the 
shortest possible time. For example, 
a new oat variety may show a 
marked resistance to a disease that 
is causing considerable damage 
throughout the State. After the first 
increase of the seed in New York, 
the seed might be shipped to a 
warmer climate, perhaps to Arizona, 
where it can be grown during the 
winter months. This operation cuts 
one or even two years off the normal 
period of time involved before the 
seed can be sold commercially. 

To Assure Pure Seed 

While the plants are growing, the 
New York Foundation Seed Stocks 
Co-op takes steps that will assure 
extremely pure seed. Employees of 
the co-op may sometimes be ob¬ 
served trudging tediously through 
a field while being drenched by a 
shower. These men are “roguing,” 
looking for and pulling up off-types 
and weeds that cannot be removed 
by seed cleaning. This job requires 
careful, intelligent men who realize 
the importance of their work. 

While the New York Foundation 


Seed Stocks Co-op is growing and 
increasing the seed, a sister organ¬ 
ization—the New York Certified 
Seed Growers Co-op Inc. inspects 
the crop and samples the seed. This 
second co-op is designated the of¬ 
ficial seed certification agency for 
New York State by the State Com¬ 
missioner of Agi'iculture. 

The New York Foundation Seed 
Stocks Co-op completes its job 
with the sale of its Foundation 
seed to Foundation members. From 
this seed, the members produce 
Registered or Certified seed. The 
Registered seed can be used to 
grow Certified seed, the final step 
in the process. This pedigree (or 
limited generation sequence, as it 
is called) is a very important part 
of the certified seed program. 

From Cleaning to Sale 

Prior to the time the Certified 
seed is sold, the New York Certi¬ 
fied Seed Co-op must inspect the 
crop in the field and after harvest. 
Weed seeds, other crop seeds and 
inert matter are removed from the 
crop with up-to-date seed cleaning 
equipment. A sample of the cleaned 
seed is sent to the Seed Laboratory 
at Geneva, where purity analysis 
and germination are determined. If 
the seed meets the requirements set 
for Certified seed, it is tagged to 
show purity—per cent weed seed, 
inert matter and other crop seeds; 
germination, and so forth. The seed 
is then sealed and sold to farmers 
throughout the State. 



Lawrence Wilkens of Ovid, N.Y., displays 
two ribbons won by his samples of oats at 
1963 New York State Exposition competition. 
Garry variety placed first, Niagara placed 
second. Wilkens has been a member of N.Y. 
Certified Seed Growers Co-op for more than 
three years. 




FROM THE BARN CLEANER— 
fits underneath all standard 
barn cleaners. Dump material 
in middle of spreader. No dis¬ 
tribution problem. 


Distributed By 

EASTERN 

MACHINERY CO. 

Portsmouth 
New Hampshire 


REVOLUTIONARY FLAIL-TYPE SPREADER 
PULVERIZES & BLANKET SPREADS ANY 
KIND OF MATERIAL-IN ANY WEATHER 

Here's the modern, trouble-free spreader—torture-tested 
under every condition, with every kind of material. It’s the 
manure spreader, so revolutionary in design, so efficient 
and maintenance-free in performance, that it defies com¬ 
parison. It is the original positive action, rear-delivery 
flail-action machine that spreads all material in a smooth, 
wide uniform pattern. There’s no more worry about broken 
aprons, damaged sprockets, jammed beaters, worn cams, 
broken or slipping chains, frozen spreader mechanism. No 
material on the driver. Here’s the spreader of the future 
. . . today! 


• FLAIL-TYPE UNIFORM, 
PULVERIZED SPREADING 
no chunks, no piles. 

• OVER-BUILT ALL-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION—Full one- 
year warranty. 


• SELF CLEANS EVERY 
TIME —spread ALL the 
materia! on every trip. 

• HANDLES ALL MATERIAL 
—wet, dry or frozen man¬ 
ure-bedding and cobs. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION! write for free literature 


Please send FREE colorful literature on your new 
Brady Manure Spreader. 

Name_— 


Address- 
City_ 


State- 



Herd to Bottle! 



SANITATION PROGRAM 

BRITEX CORP. Manufacturing Chemists 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DRINK 

MILK 



STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 
^ SECTIONAL UTILITY BLDGS. 

& GARAGES 

Easily erected • Quick delivery 
Shipped Anywhere 
Write for information 
JOHN COOPER CO. 

301 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J. 

Phone: (201 )HU 7-4018 



Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 



FREE! 


RELIABLE TIRE BIST., 736 Morgan Blvd.,Camden 4,N.I. 



AlfmBrCd _a heavy duty 

ARPS REAR BLADE is best... 

for backfilling, ditching, leveling, 
terracing, road maintenance, 
feedlot and corral cleaning, shal- 
m low excavating, snow plowing 


★ 

★ 


Choice of THREE FINE BLADES 

AB-12 — 6' or 7' Heavy Duty Utility 17" 
AB-11 — 6' Thrift Blade 17" 

AB- 5 — 6' Low Cost Dur-O-Blade 15" 

HEAVIEST blades made; 

LOWEST COST PER POUND. 

MANY VERSATILE ADJUSTMENTS. 

HEAVY DUTY CONSTRUCTION. 

Get Free Literature and Prices Notv! 




ARPS RAKES 

• EASILY INTERCHANGEABLE 
with all blades. 

• 6' and 8' lengths; ANGLE and 
REVERSE adjustments. 

• Front or rear GAUGE WHEELS. 


ARPS CORPORATION New Holstein, Wis. • Dept. RNY- 

TRENCHERS • HALF-TRACKS • SNOW-BLOWERS • DOZER! 


B-64 
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Editofuofid— 

Easter 

H OWEVER completely we may be sur¬ 
rounded with friends and family, each 
of us walks alone the deepest, most intimate 
pathways of life. Our thoughts, our fears, 
our hopes, our dreams are ours, and ours 
alone, because we are—each one of us— 
individual. 

Indeed, he has not begun to live who has 
not at some time been conscious of his in¬ 
dividuality. All of the powers and weak¬ 
nesses that make or break our lives lie deep 
within ourselves. This is the ultimate reality 
of life, for deep within our individual being 
are fashioned the fears, the faith, the hope, 
the character with which we face the world. 

The message of Easter is to that funda¬ 
mental aloneness of each one of us. It is the 
marvelously exhilarating message that no 
man need ever walk alone! As the first inti¬ 
mation of that reality came to a woman 
weeping alone before the open tomb, so its 
message continues to come most poignantly 
to those who accept it within the aloneness 
of their own being. 

Easter is the world’s greatest story of 
hope. It lights each new day of life and 
paints life’s sunset in golden hues. It is the 
story of how God, the Creator, broke into 
the stream of human history to show that 
He had not cast mankind adrift and that 
no one of us need ever walk through this life 
completely alone. 


On God's Good Earth 

HEN WE begin to think that farming 
is a monotonous affair full of daily 
problems and nothing more, we only have to 
glance back over the past year to realize 
this is not true. While the seemingly un- 
surmountable and perennial problem of 
“cash come-in” vs. “cash go-out” appears 
quite static and immune to the doctoring 
of economic experts, the technology so nec¬ 
essary to a progressive agriculture is tak¬ 
ing great strides ahead, not backwards. 

If the accomplishments of the past year 
in the field of basic and applied agricultural 
research are any measure at all of what 
will be accomplished in the future, farmers 
everywhere need not feel they are “tied to 
the land.” 

In 1963, in New York State alone, there 
was a rich harvest in research with mean¬ 
ing to farmers, ranging from the discovery 
of the queen bee’s secret in controlling a 
compact swarm and the use of soil to heat 
or cool farm structures to the development 
of a mechanical cabbage picker and suc¬ 
cessful marketing of new farm-produced 
foods—dairy, poultry, fruit and vegetable. 

And last year, USDA scientists contrib¬ 
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uted much to dispel any notion that farm¬ 
ing is going nowhere or that a life of tedi¬ 
ous back-breaking work awaits the future 
farmer. Explorers traveled thousands of 
miles searching out new food plants, in¬ 
cluding many cultivated fruit trees having 
exceptional cold hardiness and drought re¬ 
sistance. Plant breeders, among other suc¬ 
cesses, developed the first potato with high 
resistance to leaf roll virus, a Yellow Sweet 
Spanish hybrid onion with good storage 
quality, a high-yielding disease-resistant 
spinach especially suited for winter produc¬ 
tion along the eastern seaboard and orchard 
varieties of blight-resistant Chinese chest¬ 
nuts. 

The more we become aware of these ex¬ 
citing things, the more we realize that 
farming, the world’s most basic industry, 
is surely far from being the most monoto¬ 
nous endeavor on God’s good earth. In this 
Soils and Crops Issue, we at The Rural 
New Yorker hope you will find several 
things which will not only interest you, our 
readers, but which will benefit you in 
achieving the better life on the land. 

Voting on Amendments 
to Federal Milk Orders 

F OR SEVERAL years now, there has been 
a great deal of dissatisfaction and puz¬ 
zlement among dairymen over the federal 
milk order’s referendum procedure. Accord¬ 
ing to the USDA’s interpretation of the 
statutes, if any proposed amendment of the 
marketing order fails to win the required 
approval of producers, the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture is under obligation to terminate 
the entire order. Because of this constant 
threat, amendments are always approved. 

Because the recent amendment allowing 
dealers to negotiate a 10-cent bulk milk 
hauling charge was so uniformly opposed 
by producers and the dairy cooperatives, 
this dissatisfaction with the established ref¬ 
erendum procedures has come pretty close 
to the boiling point. Yet, faced with the 
cancellation of the entire order, the amend¬ 
ment was reluctantly approved. 

It is now suggested that the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act be changed so as 
not to require producer approval of any 
amendments, with provision that, from time 
to time, a referendum be held on the entire 
order to determine whether producers ap¬ 
prove its continuation. 

This suggestion, to our way of thinking, 
while well-intentioned, has one very basic 
weakness. 

More and more each year, there has been 
a diminishing interest among producers in 
the workings of the milk order. The Market 


Administrator saw this trend developing 
years ago and quite properly took steps to 
encourage greater participation by produc¬ 
ers in federal order hearings. The effort 
failed because the ever-increasing complex¬ 
ities of the order and the technical proce¬ 
dure at hearings were enough to discourage 
any producer from speaking his piece, es¬ 
pecially if he tried to do so. Thus it is that 
the order has removed itself further am 
further from those whom it was designee 
to benefit. 

To eliminate the need for producer ap 
proval of amendments, even with bloc vot¬ 
ing, as is now suggested, would put stil 
another obstacle between the order and the 
producers. 

Since even this latest suggestion involves 
an amendment to the federal laws, why 
could not these same laws be changed so that 
a producer rejection of a proposed amend¬ 
ment would not in any way affect the order 
itself? Would not this eliminate much of 
the dissatisfaction and at the same time 
make it plain to producers that they still 
have some small voice in the administration 
of a milk order? 


No Feet Dragging , Please 

HE LATEST report from the Washing¬ 
ton front (page 31) is not too encour¬ 
aging. Despite the President’s special farm 
message, concern is expressed that there 
will be any real follow-through, either by 
the Congress or the President. 

Dairymen in the Northeast want some 
positive action at this session on dairy leg¬ 
islation. Pressures to the contrary, because 
of the current rise in milk prices, should 
be discounted. The upward trend is good, 
of course, but there is still a long way to 
go and, what is most important, no one can 
guarantee the duration of the price rise or 
that it may not be quickly reversed. 

To safeguard their own interests, dairy¬ 
men should make their needs known to the 
Congress. This can be done both individu¬ 
ally and through their cooperatives. Usu¬ 
ally, concerted action can be effective when 
the politicians begin to drag their feet. 


Black Dirt' or Jet port 

JLJORACE SMITH outlines some very good 
■ 1 reasons in his article on page 23 why 
the mucklands of New York’s Orange 
County should not be despoiled with a jet- 
port installation. 

Sooner or later, there will be a jetport 
serving the New York metropolitan area 
and, until that decision is made, Orange 
County must continue to fight vigorously 
against the jetport. The mucklands are too 
valuable agriculturally to be sacrificed for 
commercial use, especially since there are 
plenty of other less valuable areas just as 
convenient to New York. 


“Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no 
more; but ye see me: because I live, ye shall live 
also.”—John 14:19 
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Future Farmers from chapters in Western and Central New York competed in judging, grading 
and exhibiting in both potato and apple events. Top four potato judges were (I. to r.): Donald 
Kurtz, Wayland; Dave Caron, Wayland; Andy Moesch, Prattsburg; and Jerry Dusen- 
berry, Wayland, all Steuben County. 


n Rochester, N. Y. 

Tuit and Vegetable Meeting 


The New York State Horticul¬ 
tural Society, the Empire State 
Potato Club and the New York State 
Vegetable Growers Association held 
heir annual winter meetings and 
combined trade show at the War 
Memorial in Rochester January 21- 
23. Twelve 4-H girls, all county win¬ 
ners, gave apple pie demonstrations 
during the trade show and were 
feted at the banquet of the three 
groups. Members of Future Farmers 
of America chapters competed for 
ibbons and trophies with apple and 
potato exhibits and in potato and 
pple judging. The North Rose FFA 
chapter took the most points in 
over-all competition and was 
awarded the grand trophy. 

Delicious Variety in Lead 

Members of the Horticultural So¬ 
ciety were told by Professor Ben A. 
Dominick Jr., economist and mar¬ 
keting specialist at Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, that the Delicious apple has 
taken the lead among new plantings 
in the State. He cited the increased 
number of trees, higher yields per 
unit, and improved management as 
factors contributing to the increase 
in total production of apples in New 
York State. 

Mechanical harvesting of apples 
and cherries was discussed by Pro¬ 
fessor Everett D. Markwardt of 
Cornell’s agricultural engineering 
department and by William Huehn 
of Comstock Foods at Newark. 
Huehn pointed out that a machine 
could pick 25 acres of apples in a 
season. Markwardt said that apple¬ 
sauce made from apples harvested 
mechanically have met the same 
high standards as that made with 
hand-picked apples. 

Officers Elected 

Alfred Zimmerman, Highland, 
was elected Society president, suc¬ 
ceeding Earl Harding, Albion. Clif¬ 
ford Toenniessen, Lockport, was 
elected vice-president, and Thomas 
LaMont, Albion, was re-elected sec- 
retary- treasurer. Arthur Burrell, 
Peru, and Howard Tower, Youngs¬ 
town, were elected directors, John 
Sodoma, Brockport, and Edward 
Crist, Walden, were re-elected to 
the board. 

Vegetable growers re-elected the 
following: Stuart Allen, Waterville, 
president; Donald Bradley, Elmira, 
vice-president; Harold Henry, 
Eden, secy.-treas.; and directors-at- 
large — John Youngs, Glenhead; 
Husted Myers, Selkirk; and Frank 
Losurdo, King Ferry; sectional 


chairmen—Fred Eaton, Hubbards- 
ville; Fred Rath, Rochester; Gordon 
Davenport, Kingston; Ben Vollmer, 
East Syracuse; Max Shaul, Fulton- 
ham; and Russ Musumeci, Fulton. 

David Young, Gabriels, was re¬ 
elected president of the Empire 
State Potato Club. John Wickham, 
Cutchogue, and Graydon Haines, 
Homer, were re-elected vice-presi¬ 
dent and secretary-treasurer re¬ 
spectively. H. J. Evans, Georgetown, 
continues as executive secretary. 
Directors elected were: Cassius 
Webster, Holley; John Jackson, 
Savannah; John Coulter Jr., Cana- 
stota; William Zeh, Calverton; and 
Richard Amidon, Lafayette. 

Report on Potatoes 

Potato growers heard a report by 
Elmer Ewing of the vegetable crops 
department at Cornell of a new bak¬ 
ing potato variety developed by Dr. 
L. C. Peterson, plant pathologist, 
and Dr. R. L. Plaisted of Cornell’s 
plant breeding department. The new 
variety, which faces further trials, 
is said to be more mealy than the 
current New York baking potato 
because of a high dry-matter con¬ 
tent. Professor Ewing also reported 
on Steuben County field trials with 
Snowflake, which had high yield 
with low percentage of misshapen 
tubers. 

About Pesticides 

One of the most popular talks 
presented during the meetings was 
that of Dr. Edward Smith of the 
Geneva Experiment Station, who 
spoke on the topic “Pesticides and 
People.” He pointed out that there 
were several lessons to be learned 
since the uproar created by Rachel 
Carson’s “Silent Spring,” condem¬ 
ning use of poisonous pesticides. Dr. 
Smith explained that growers must 
put across to the public the idea 
that compounds, even oxygen and 
salt, can be either poisonous or 
harmless, depending on dosage. 

“In a democracy, many important 
issues hang by the reasonableness 
of the individual,” he said, adding 
that facts should be presented to be 
sure that Miss Carson and others of 
her thinking do not turn the public 
against agriculture. “When we sell 
apples or potatoes we must also sell 
truth,” he told the growers, remind¬ 
ing that most people do not under¬ 
stand the “Balance of Nature.” 

“Nature looks out for man. He 
was given an intellect and Nature 
expects him to use it,” Dr. Smith 
said. Bob and Ruth Dennis 


Hew and 

Improved 

Golden Pellets 



RUh in Nitrogen and Low in Cost 


ARCADIAN GOLD-AN nitrogen fertilizer is another fine product of 
the extensive research and development facilities of Allied Chemical — 
America’s leading nitrogen producer. It is designed to supply extra 
crop-producing power at low cost in easy-drilling golden pellets. 

With a high density and a new, improved coating, the small, firm, 
golden pellets are uniform in size and analysis. Their chemical stability 
and controlled hardness keeps them in excellent condition in shipping, 
storage, handling and use. 

The golden pellets are non-caking, non-dusting and easy-drilling in 
all types of fertilizer distributors. There are no skips in your field... no 
clogging of equipment, when you use ARCADIAN GOLD-AN nitro¬ 
gen fertilizer. 

GOLD-AN contains 33.5% nitrogen—half quick-acting nitrate nitro¬ 
gen and half long-lasting ammonium nitrogen. The nitrate nitrogen 
gets your crops off to a fast start and the ammonium nitrogen carries 
them through to big yields. This built-in scheduled release supplies 
nitrogen throughout the growing season. 


For golden yields, get ARCADIAN GOLD-AN pellets of growth 
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ELECTRICITY WORKS YEAR-ROUND at the Flack Dairy Farm near Potsdam, New York. Here 
are some scenes on the farm. Owner Lloyd W. Flack (top, I.) in the milkhouse, with bulk 
cooler in background, gets machines ready for milking time (top, r.). Suzanne Flack, 14, loads 
dishwasher as her mother, Mrs. Lloyd W. Flack, works at range (bottom, !.). During special 
study of electricity usage, Mr. Flack and Lindsay Trerise (bottom, r.) check three of the 
37 meters installed for the study. 
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Electricity -The Silent Farm Hand 


• by Richard /. Hanlon 

LECTRICITY—the silent farm hand—per¬ 
forms more than 65,000 kilowatt hours of 
work per year at a cost of about one and a half 
cents an hour. This is the finding after a one-year 
study on a Northern New York dairy farm. 

Specifically, it was found that a dairy water heat¬ 
er and a bulk milk cooler—two of the prime neces¬ 
sities on any dairy farm—will work for almost 
13,000 kilowatt hours at an operating cost of just 
over $200 a year. A barn cleaner—a valuable and 
really labor-saving piece of farm equipment— 
operates for less than $1.00 a year. 

On a St. Lawrence County Farm 

The study, conducted at the Lloyd W. Flack 
farm near Potsdam in St. Lawrence County, was 
begun in November 1962 and ended in October 
1963. Thirty-seven different electric meters were 
connected to farm and domestic appliances on the 
Flack property, with monthly readings being tak¬ 
en over the one-year period. Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation instituted the study in cooper¬ 
ation with the St. Lawrence County agricultural 
agent and the Agricultural Engineering Depart¬ 
ment of Cornell University. The purpose was to 
find out just how much electricity each farm and 


domestic appliance used during a year. 

The Flack farm was selected for this study be¬ 
cause of the extensive use of electrical equipment 
made on the farm and also because the farm is 
adequately wired. The property consists of 433 
acres and Mr. Flack has 50 milking cows among 
his herd of 112 head of cattle. 

Biggest worker among the farm equipment was 
the dairy water heater, which utilized almost 7,000 
kilowatt hours, for an annual cost of just over 
$112. The heater produced 30,000 gallons of hot 
water, with January being the month of greatest 
usage. Next in line of output was the bulk milk 
cooler which kept over 600,000 pounds of milk cool 
while doing 5,921 kilowatt hours of work. The 
annual cost of the operation of this appliance, in 
terms of power consumed, was $95. 

Appliances in the Farm Home 

In the Flack residence, supplemental electrical 
heating facilities worked the longest number of 
kilowatt hours—20,374, at a cost of $327. Electric 
heating is used in only six rooms of the wood 
frame farmhouse, with coal and wood being uti¬ 
lized to heat the remainder of the 10-room dwell¬ 
ing. The water heater in the house worked for 
8,600 kilowatt hours at a cost of $139. 

Other farm appliances included in the study are 
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listed with their kilowatt hour 
usage and operating cost: 

Milker Vacuum Pump —1,755 kwh; 
$28. About 48 cows were milked twice 
daily with the pump running about 
two hours at each milking. A total of 
605,000 pounds of milk were received 
during the year. 

Silo Unloader — 134 kwh; $2.00. The 
silo has a capacity of 120 tons and the 
unloader was used from early January 
to early May, about one-half hour 
each day during this period. 

Milkhouse Heater —-2,393 kwh; $38. 
It is a 3,000-watt heater with the 
thermostat set at 60 °F. 

Barn Ventilation Fan — 1,033 kwh; $16. 
It is a V 3 -hp. fan with two speeds. 

Barn Cleaner —60 kwh; 96 cents. It 
is a belt-type cleaner, with a two-hp. 
motor. 

Air Compressor, Headbolt Heater — 

475 kwh; $7.50. 

Gasoline Pump —4 kwh; eight cents. 

Welder —65 kwh; $1.00. 

Area Light — 835 kwh; $13.50. It has a 
3 75-watt mercury light; turns on au¬ 
tomatically at dusk, turns off at dawn. 

Milkhouse Lights — 899 kwh; $14.50. 
This also includes barn lights, clocks 
and radio. 

Hay Dryer— 4,700 kwh; $75. This has 
a 7y2-hp. motor and dries about 170 
tons of first- and second-cutting hay. 

Water Pump — 890 kwh; $14.50. This 
is used in both dairy and residence. 

Bulk Tank Washer, Truck Pump— 70 
kwh; $1.20. 

The electrically powered domes¬ 
tic appliances in the Flack home, 
with their kilowatt hour usage and 
operating cost, are: 

Furnace Blower — 1,000 kwh; $16.35. 
Four tons of coal and 12 cords of wood 
were used. Electric heat was utilized 
in six rooms. 

Refrigerator-Freezer — 1, 850 kwh; $30. 
It is a 15-cu. foot, self-defrosting unit. 

Television Sets (2) — 335 kwh; $5.45. 

Freezers (2) —1,470 kwh; $23. 

Automatic Washer— 155 kwh; $2.55. 
There was an average of 12 loads of 
wash per week. 

Double Oven, Range Top — 1,120 kwh; 
$18.15. An average of 13 meals were 
prepared each day. 

Clothes Dryer— 1,335 kwh; $21.70. 

Soft Water Pump — 30 kwh; 47 cents. 

Dishwasher — 187 kwh; $3.02. An av¬ 
erage of 13 meals were served each 
day. Dishes washed once a day. 

The total kilowatt hour usage on 
the farm and in the home for the 
12-month period under study was 
67,944 at a cost of $1,096. 

Commenting on the study, Don¬ 
ald R. Price, assistant Professor of 
agricultural engineering at Cornell 
University, said the results “pro¬ 
vide us with handy fact figures for 
extension personnel for use in their 
work with farmers and farm home¬ 
makers.” 



FARM EQUIPMENT CATALOG 

. . . Allis-Chalmers farm equip¬ 
ment available to farmers is high¬ 
lighted in a new 32-page illustrated 
catalog, “Farming — Today and To¬ 
morrow.” The catalog is sectional- 
ized according to product and an 
index provides easy location of 
contents. A special section reviews 
some of the new, important farm¬ 
ing practices and crop procedures, 
including wheel track planting, till- 
plant system and the stubble mulch 
planting of corn and soybeans. The 
catalog is available without charge 
from FARM EQUIPMENT DiV., ALLIS- 
CHALMERS MFC. CO., MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 53201. 

POULTRYMAN'S CATALOG . . . 

The 1964 edition of Vineland Poul¬ 
try Laboratories’ catalog is now 
available. The contents of the 40- 
page booklet have been thoroughly 
revamped; included are many new 
illustrations and information on 
close to a dozen new products. A 
copy may be obtained without 
charge from VINELAND POULTRY 
LABORATORIES, VINELAND, N.J. 



Grow more of your cows’ feed intake yourself by following the Agrico Program recommendations made for your soil and seeding, 


Get more top-quality feed off each acre 
with an Agrico Program 
tailored to your soil and crop 


Home grown forage is your most economical 
source of T.D.N. Reduce your cash outlay 
for feed supplements by following an Agrico 
Program of fertilization developed for your 
pastures and hay lands. 

Here’s how the Agrico Program works— 
your Agrico fieldman takes the soil samples 
which are carefully tested at the regional 
Agrico Soils Laboratory. Then your Agrico 
Agronomist studies the soil analysis in con¬ 
junction with the crop history and the yield 
potential of your soil. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The Agrico Agronomist uses his knowl¬ 
edge and experience with crops and soils in 
your locality to make complete recommenda¬ 
tions. This means a lime and fertilizer pro¬ 
gram designed to give you the maximum 
yields at lowest cost per unit from your land. 

This year, improve your forage production 
by following the Agrico Program. Ask your 
Agrico agent about it. There’s no cost or 
obligation whatsoever. 

AGRICO 

North Weymouth, Mass. • Carteret, N.J. 

Buffalo and Three Rivers, N. Y. 
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Mail This Money Saving Coupon 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


MICHIGAN NURSERY GROWN_only $■ 

Mail coupon before May 15 and get 100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
for only a penny a bulb! These glads were grown in the fertile soil ™ 
of Michigan. Are mixed in a stunning array of reds, yellows, pinks, 
purples, white, crimson, violet, multicolor, etc., as available. These bulbs 
are small and with normal soil, care and growing conditions will give 
you many blooms this year and grow on to larger bulbs that give star¬ 
tlingly beautiful gladiolus colors year after year. Any bulb not flowering 
5 years replaced free. Mail coupon now to get this wonderful bargain 
delivered for Spring Planting. Satisfaction guaranteed or return within 
10 days for purchase price refund. 


□ 100 GLADS $1.00 

□ 200 for $1.94 

□ 500 for $4.50 

NAMF 


□ Send C.O.D 
plus postage. 

□ Cash order 

AnDRFSS 


niTY 

STATE ZIP 

weshippost- 
age paid. 

DUTCH BULB IMPORTERS— 

-DEPT. GX-1547—Grand Rapids 2 

, Mich.-- 
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Selected 5-year-old Colorado Blue Spruce 
transplants, 10" to 12" high. Most popular 
evergreen for specimen planting. 



PASTURES 

For Lush Summer Grazing 

Sow a NORTHERN CANADIAN 
LONGTERM PASTURE 

Outstanding Features are: 

• A pasture in six weeks without a nursecrop. 

• H igh milk production. 

• Unusually fast recovery after grazing. 

• No dormant periods in hot summer weather. 

• Bloat Safe. 

• Our Pastures are LONG TERM Pastures—they do 
not have to be resown. 

For information write to: 

NORTHERN CANADIAN 
LONGTERM PASTURES. INC. 

P.0. Box 305, Midtown Station 
New York, N.Y. 10018 



Perfect for landscaping or Christmas Trees. COLO¬ 
RADO BLUE SPRUCE, 4 yr. transplants, 5 to 10 in. 
tall, 10 for only $2 ppd.*, 25 for $4.* Another Spe¬ 
cial: 20 EVERGREENS, 4 yr. transplants, 4 to 10 
in. tall—5 each: Am. Arborvitae, Douglas Fir, Red 
Pine, Norway Spruce—for only $4 ppd.* All Trees 
Guaranteed to Live. (*West of Miss. River or south 
of N.C., Tenn. add 25C per offer.) Descriptive Ever¬ 
green Folder Free. WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURS¬ 
ERY CO., Dept. RN34-A, Fryeburg, Maine. 


NURSERY STOCK SALE 

Each plant labeled, fresh dug out of the field. All 
plants guaranteed. Planting instructions with each 
order. 


ROSE BUSHES, 29<f each 
2 years field grown blooming size hushes, all monthly 
bloomers in these varieties. 


RED 

Red Radiance 

Red, American Beauty 

YELLOW 

Yellow Golden Charm 
Yellow Golden Dawn 


pink 

Pink Briarcliff 

WHITE 

White American Beauty 
White Caledonia 


CLIMBING ROSES 
Pauls Scarlet Blaze 

Red Radiance Pink Radiance 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 

Each 5 plants 


Althea, Red; I to 2 ft.$ .14 $ .55 

Althea. White; 1 to 2 ft.14 .55 

Althea, Purple: 1 to 2 ft.14 .55 

Weigelia, Red; 1 to 2 ft.15 .60 

Weigelia, Pink; 1 to 2 ft.15 .60 

Weigelia. Yellow; 1 to 2 ft.15 .60 

Red Bush Honeysuckle; 1 to 2 ft.15 .70 

Spirea. Van Houttei; 1 to 2 ft.14 .60 

Golden Belle Forsythia; 1 to 2 ft.14 .60 

Red Flowering Quince; 1 to 2 ft.30 1.25 

Deutzia. White Flowers; 1 to 2 ft.10 .45 

Mockorange, White Flowers; 1 to 2 ft. . .12 .55 

Persian Lilac, Purple; 1 to 2 ft.25 1.00 

Double Pink Flwg. Almond; 1 to 2 ft. .39 1.50 

Tamerlx, Pink; 1 to 2 ft.25 1.00 

Hibiscus .14 .55 

Pee Gee Hydrangea; Vz to 1 ft.15 .70 

Pussy Willow ; 1 to 2 ft.15 .70 

Sweet Shrub; 1 to 2 ft.17 .70 

Crepe Myrtle. Red; 1 to 2 ft.49 2.00 

French Lilac. Red or White; 1 to 2 ft. .89 3.50 

Chaste Tree; 2 to 3 ft.2!) 1.25 

Rose of Sharon. Mixed Colors; 1 to 2 ft. .09 .40 

Hypericum. Yellow Collected; 1 to 2 ft. .19 .75 

Spice Bush; 1 to 2 ft.15 .70 

FLOWERING TREES 

Flow. Peach; Red or White. 2 to 3 ft. .45 2.00 

White Dogwood, Collected; 4 to 5 ft. .. .40 1.75 

Tulip Tree. Collected; 4 to 5 ft.40 1.75 

Flowering Crab. Red; 2 to 3 ft.59 2.50 

Pink Flwg. Mimosa; 2 to 3 ft.15 .70 

Golden Rain Tree: 1 to 2 ft.45 2.00 

Smoke Tree; 1 to 2 ft.95 3.50 

American Red Bud; 2 to 3 ft.20 .90 

FAST GROWING SHADE TREES 

Silver Maple; 2 to 3 ft.15 .60 

Chinese Elm; 3 to 4 ft.19 .70 

Weeping Willow ; 3 to 1 ft.25 1.00 

Sugar Maple; 3 to 4 ft.. Collected ... .25 1.00 

Catalpa, Fishbait Tree; I to 2 ft.12 .55 

EVERGREENS AND VINES 

Mountain Laurel; Vz to 1 ft.. Collected .25 .70 

Pfltzer, Juniper; Vz to 1 ft.25 .70 

Bufordi Holly; Vz to 1 ft.32 1.00 

American Holly. Collected; Vz to 1 ft. .. .17 .55 

Nandina, Red Berries: Vz to 1 ft.49 1.75 

Boxwood. Tiny Leaves; Vz to 1 ft.39 1.05 

Rhododendron. Collected; Vz to 1 ft.29 .70 

Christmas Fern, Collected .11 .50 

Rotundifalia Holly; % to 1 ft.32 1.00 

Hemlock. Collected; Vi to 1 ft.17 .55 

Purple Wisteria Vine .39 1.05 

Clematis Vine, Collected .15 .60 

Concord Grape Vine.39 1.75 

FRUIT AND NUT TREES 

Delicious Apple: Red, Yellow or 

Winesap; 2 to 3 ft.40 1.90 

Peach Trees: Elbert a. Belle of Ga., 

.1. H. Hale; Wz to 3'/ 2 ft.80 1.25 

Pear: Kieffer, Bartlett: 2 to 3 ft.80 3.75 

Apricot Tree; 2 to 3 ft.45 1.95 

Pecan Seedlings - 1 to 2 ft.6(1 2.50 

Chinese Chestnut; 5 to 6 ft. 2.00 9.75 

Hazel Nut; 1 to 2 ft.69 2.75 

HEDGE PLANTS—1 to 2 Ft. Tall 

50 South Privet Evergreen Hedge .75 

50 Multiflora Roses . 3.00 

25 Lombardy Poplar Wind Breaker . 1.98 

25 Pink Spirea. Collected . 2.00 


These plants are inspected by Tennessee Department 
of Agriculture. Our guarantee if you are not satis¬ 
fied on arrival, return in 10 days and we will replace 
plants or refund your money. We pay postage on all 
orders and you get (5) Flowering Shrubs Free with 
each order (our choice). Send order to: 

GEORGE’S NURSERY 

ROUTE 2, BOX 1S3 MCMINNVILLE 6, TENN. 


DWARF APPLE TREES 

A Best varieties for commercial or home 

planting:. Grown on Mailing: 9. 7, 2 or 
Mallingr-Merton dwarf root stocks. Don’t 
buy until you see our complete listings 
*■" r*Ji yyji and P ri ces. Full line of Standard Fruit, 

Nut and Shade Trees and . . . 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 



25 true-to-name varieties—vigorous, virus 
free. Also raspberries, blueberries, grape 
vines, flowering shrubs and ornamentals. 
Easy Payment Plan. Write today for 60- 
page catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box R-34 Princess Anne, Md. 


EVERGREEN PLANTINGS 


Make your grounds beautiful 
the year-round for less. Yew, 
hemlock, juniper, spruce, fir, etc. 
for ornamentals, hedges, Christ¬ 
mas Trees, etc. 

Write for Catalogue and 

SUNCREST NURSERIES 

BOX 5-B HOMER CITY, PA. 


Free 

PLANTING 
GUIDE 




NewEarlyTomato 

An extremely early tomato, often ripen¬ 
ing big red tomatoes by July 4th, has 
been developed at the Jung Farms in 
Wisconsin. You can obtain a trial packet 
of this tomato by sending 10c to the 
Jung Seed Co., Box 36, Randolph, Wis. 
They will not only send you this tomato 
seed but also a packet of the glorious 
Giant Hybrid Zinnias and a copy of their 
57th catalog, America’s most colorful 1964 
seed catalog. (Adv.) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

Leading varieties. High quality. Write today 
for 1964 FREE illustrated catalog with full de¬ 
scriptions and planting guide. 

JAMES W. BRITTINGHAM 

2538 Ocean City Blvd. Salisbury, Md. 



Photo: U S. Forest Service 

George Isham uses a hand refractometer to test the sweetness of the sap from a maple free 
in his sugar bush near Williston, Vermont. 


The Search for 

Blue-Blood' Sugar Maples 

by Albert G. Snow Jr. 


T HIS is the time of year when 
the snowy woodlots of the 
Northeast offer a unique bounty to 
those who have the hardihood to 
collect it. As Winter wanes and 
Spring approaches, the tempera¬ 
ture cycles prompt the sap to rise 
in the sugar maple trees; and when 
the trees are tapped, the sap flows 
into the buckets and tubes and 
tanks of the farmer who produces 
maple syrup and creamy maple 
sugar. 

Each Tree an Individual 

Just as every human being is a 
unique individual, so it is in the 
sugar bush. Each tree differs to 
some degree from its neighbors in 
various characteristics such as 
growth rate, tree form, quantity of 
sap produced and sweetness of the 
sap. 

Sweetness of the sap is the spe¬ 
cial concern of a group of research¬ 
ers who are seeking ways to pro¬ 
duce superior sugar maple trees for 
the benefit of the maple sugar in¬ 
dustry. Researchers at the Univer¬ 
sity of Vermont—James Marvin, 
Fred Taylor, Fred Laing and Mary 
Lighthall — have spent many an 
hour, day and week delving into 
the secrets of sugar maple sap flow 
and sap sweetness. They have 
made repeated tests on more than 
4,000 trees in the sugar bushes in 
and around their Proctor Maple 
Research Farm near Underhill 
Center in Vermont. 

Goal: All Sweet Trees 

They have confirmed what some 
maple farmers previously had sus¬ 
pected —that certain trees consist¬ 
ently produce sap that is much 
sweeter than that of its neighbors— 
and they have given much thought 
to ways and means for developing 
sugar bushes in which all trees 
would be sweet trees. Their work 
has abundantly demonstrated that 
sugar production, sap flow and the 
inheritance of degrees of sweet¬ 
ness in sugar maple are exceeding¬ 
ly complex processes. 

In 1956, a research team of the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, USD A, 
was established at Burlington, Ver¬ 
mont, to cooperate with the re¬ 
searchers at the University. In the 
short time they have worked there, 
they, too, have found the maple 
guards its secrets well, but that 


with proper persuasion it will give 
out a little information now and 
then. This group of scientists has 
tackled the problem of sap sweet¬ 
ness from several angles at the 
same time. Their task is to find 
— and positively identify — sweet 
trees; then to cross these trees to 
produce superior offspring; and, 
finally, to find ways of propagat¬ 
ing superior trees vegetatively. 

In 1962, Forest Service geneticist 
William J. Gabriel assisted by John 
P. Harrington, led the initial ex¬ 
ploratory search for sweet trees. 
They made individual tests of the 




Photo: U S. Forest Service 

U.S. Forest Service geneticist William J. 
Gabriel, one of the leaders in a project to 
breed a superior sugar maple tree, studies 
flower parts to develop some of the basic 
knowledge needed in the project. 


Photo: Vermont Experiment Station 

A modern portable power pack is used by 
Floyd McClellan to drill tap holes in sugar 
maple trees on the University of Vermont's 
Proctor Maple Research Farm. 
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Are you shooting for bumper yields 
of high-quality, high cash-crop vege¬ 
tables? Then be sure you use a ferti¬ 
lizer containing S*P*M®. 

S*P*M (Sul*Po*Mag) is a natu¬ 
ral form of double sulfate of potash 
magnesia — 100% water soluble. And 
magnesium is vital—a must for grow¬ 


ing top-dollar crops. Magnesium- 
rich S*P*M starts working instantly 
to put back growing power drained 
away through years of intense crop¬ 
ping. When soil fertility is restored, 
you get peak yields of plump, firm, 
healthy vegetables. They mature 
early, grow uniform in size, high in 


quality. And S»P*M keeps working 
all year long. 

S • P • M is the easiest, surest, fastest 
way to provide all the magnesium 
your vegetables require. So, be sure 
the fertilizer you use contains 
Sul»Po«Mag. S*P*M makes good 
fertilizer great. 


Another quality product from International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


SFM 

SUL- PO- MAG 

(Double Sulphate ot Potash i Magnesia) 


sap from more than 2.000 trees in 
20 different sugar bushes. Thirty- 
five trees were found that were at 
least 50 per cent above the aver¬ 
age in sweetness. Further tests 
during the 1963 maple sap season 
narrowed the number down to less 
than one-third. Those dropped 
failed to maintain their sweetness. 
Many factors of the environment, 
in addition to heredity, influence 
sap sweetness and must be consid¬ 
ered before a tree is selected for 
the “blue-blood” class and used for 
future breeding stock. 

The Search Goes On 

The 1963 sugaring season found 
Gabriel and Harrington again test¬ 
ing for sweet trees in maple sugar 
bushes. Using an improved method, 
they found 84 trees out of the 3,300 
tested that were as much as 70 per 
cent sweeter than trees close by. 
These will be further screened and 
tested this Spring to see if they can 
maintain their sweetness. 

One of the trees in the sugar 
bush of George Isham, near Willis- 
ton, Vermont, was among the 
sweetest found in the preliminary 
tests of 1962. This tree tested 5.8 
per cent sugar. Isham’s picturesque 
100-year-old sugar house, held to¬ 
gether with strong wooden pegs, 
contains modern up-to-date proc¬ 
essing equipment. This family op¬ 
eration has been going on for sev¬ 
eral generations. His sugar bush 
now has a healthy stand of young 
sugar maple trees coming along for 
future sugai'ing. The young trees 
seeded in when he excluded graz¬ 
ing about 15 years ago. 

10 'Next Sweetest' Trees 

The next 10 sweetest trees were 
found in the sugar bushes of Eus- 
tice Thomas, Shelburne Falls; Roy 
Hutchins, Cambridge; Wilhelm 
Strohmaier, Pownal; Homer Du¬ 
bois, So. Burlington; Fortis Abbott, 
No. Hyde Park; Howard Leach, W. 
Enosburg; Ray Ellsworth, Fletcher; 
Ray Collins, Colchester; and Vail 
Everest, Milton. All are in Ver¬ 
mont. 

Harrington also found several 
sweet trees in one of the larger 
sugar bushes in the area, operated 
by Maurice T. Marsh of Jefferson¬ 
ville, Vermont. Marsh and his 
brother, Howard, who has his own 
maple sugar farm near Cambridge, 
Vermont, swap labor during the 
sugaring season. This leads to real 
economy. Maurice Marsh uses both 
tractors and horses to gather sap 
on his side-hill sugar bush of 8,100 
trees. This is hauled to field storage 
tanks that gravity-feed the sap to 
the evaporator. The sweetest trees 
seem to be in a belt below some 
ledges. Six trees were found there 
with sap testing at least 50 per cent 
greater than the average for the 
bush as a whole. 

How Farmers Can Help 

During the past year, Gabriel 
was as busy as the proverbial bee. 
As chairman of the sugar maple 
committee of the Northeastern For¬ 
est Tree Improvement Conference 
(NEFTIC), he helped organize 
state groups as searchers for sweet 
sugar maple trees. Heading up 
these groups are Lewis Bissell, for 
Maine; John Noyes, Massachusetts; 
Lauris Moore, New Hampshire; 
Fred Laing, Vermont; and E. J. 
Eliason, New York. Many people 
in each State are participating. Su¬ 
gar producers knowing of sweet 
trees are urged to notify their 


County Forester or Extension 
Agent. In this way many superior 
trees will be found. These will be 
carefully examined and re-tested, 
and eventually those of highest 
potential will be crossed in various 
combinations to produce still better 
trees. 

The Complexities of Breeding 

Breeding, or crossing, selected 
sugar maple trees is not a simple 
process. Breeding requires flowers, 
and good flower crops do not come 
on sugar maple every year. And 
when they do, the difficulties have 
just begun, because breeding in¬ 
volves more than simply putting 
selected pollen on female flowers, 
and then letting Nature carry on. 

The problem is that the male and 
female flower parts on different 


trees do not always mature at the 
same time. Some trees may have 
mostly male flowers ready to shed 
pollen at a given time; other trees 
may have mostly female flowers, 
and these may or may not be ready 
for pollination and fertilization at 
this particular time. So, the proper 
trees must be matched, and then 
mated, in order to get seed. Making 
prescribed cross-pollinations high 
in the tree tops calls for dexterity 
—and for a lot of technical know¬ 
how that has to be obtained through 
careful microscopic study of flowers 
at all stages of development. 

The researchers at Burlington 
are continuing their detective work 
in prying out more of the maple’s 
secrets and in learning how to pro¬ 
duce trees that will consistently 
yield more sugar than the best wild 


trees of today. Such trees, of course, 
will mean more return per acre or 
per man-day to the sugar maple 
farmer. 

About the Author: Albert G. Snow Jr. is 
Officer in Charge, Burlington Research Cen¬ 
ter, USD A Forest Service, Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Burlington, Vt. 


Hedge of Apples 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station horticulturists have estab¬ 
lished a hedge row planting of 
Golden Delicious and red strains 
of Delicious planted alternately for 
ornamental purposes. The hedge is 
propagated on Mailing IX and the 
trees are trained to three wires. 
The horticulturists suggest that 
such a planting might be used to 
attract attention to a roadside or 
farm market. 
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Fertilizer 

Facts 

by 

Allan V. Whitney 


Be your own 
Fertilizer expert 

Most farmers face four major prob¬ 
lems: (1) High Production Costs, 
(2) Low Net Income, (3) Insufficient 
Land, and (4) Not Enough Capital. 
How to solve these problems? Fer¬ 
tilizer can help you solve every one! 
Let’s compare an under-fertilized 
70 bu. per acre corn yield with a 
well-fertilized 100 bu. per acre. 

Cuts Production Costs 

Costs per acre for land, machinery, 
labor, lime, and seed are fixed . . . 
whether the yield is 70 bu. or 100 bu. 
In a typical example, fixed costs 
amount to $46.55 per acre. Variable 
costs include fertilizer, fertilizer ap¬ 
plication and harvesting charges, 
and will vary according to the 
amount of fertilizer and the extra 
yield. 


Variable 

70 bu. 

100 bu. 

Costs 

Yield 

Yield 

Fertilizer 

$10.00 

$20.00 

Extra broadcasting 

0.00 

1.50 

Extra harvesting 

0.00 

1.50 


$10.00 

$23.00 

Plus fixed costs 

$46.55 

$46.55 

Total costs 

$56.55 

$69.55 

Growing 1 bu. costs 

$ 0.81 

$ 0.70 


Production cost per bu. is 81^ for a 
70 bu. yield, but only 70<^ for 100 bu. 
Higher yields lower cost per bushel 
and mean greater profits! 

Boosts Net Income 


Lower cost per bushel means a net 
profit of $30.45 for the 100 bu. crop, 
but only $13.45 for 70 bu., at $1.00 
per bu. 

70 bu. 100 bu. 
Yield Yield 

Total income @ $1 

per bu. $70.00 $100.00 

Total production 

cost per acre 56.55 69.55 

Total profit 

per acre $13.45 $ 30.45 

A TOTAL GAIN OF $17 PER ACRE! 


Solves Land Shortages 

How does this solve land shortages? 
For a net profit of $1,000 you need 
only 33 acres instead of 74 acres re¬ 
quired when the yield is only 70 bu. 

70 bu. 100 bu. 
Yield Yield 

Average needed to 

make $1,000 profit 74 33 

REDUCED NEEDED LAND BY 
55%! 

Gets More Out of Limited Capital 

Reducing acres cultivated to less 

than one-half automaticalIv educes 
capital in the same proportion. 

70 bu. 100 bu. 

Yield Yield 

Production cost 

per acre $56.55 $69.55 

x 74 acres x 33 acres 


$4,184 $2,295.15 

REDUCED REQUIRED CAPITAL 
BY 45 %! 

Fertilizer Is Your Best Buy 

These are results that can be ex¬ 
pected from the use of the right kind 
and amount of fertilizer. 

For specific questions on this subject 
or any other farm problem, write 
to— Allan V. Whitney, Director, 
Farm Service Department, F. S. 
Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


In-arching and Bridging 


To Repair Orchard Damage 


by Cyril C. Trubey 

W HEN field mice have eaten 
away a considerable area of 
the bark and cambium layer of the 
trunk of an apple tree, the damage 
is serious. Not only will the tree find 
it difficult to mature its crop, but 
it is in danger of succumbing. The 
mice, of course, do not desire pur¬ 
posely to destroy the tree. They are 
hungry and in working under the 
snow find a good place to lunch. 
While it is possible for the tree to 
draw up some water through its 
fibro-vascular bundles within the 
trunk, food can only nourish the 
tree through the green inner bark, 
known as the cambium. 

To Protect Small Trees 

Quite young trees, such as those 
recently set out, are often com¬ 
pletely girdled. As this cuts off the 
circulation, so to speak, it speedily 
kills the tree. If care is taken in the 
Fall to heap pea stone around the 
young tree after having wrapped a 
section of tar paper around the base 
as a collar, the enterprising mice 
will be baffled—they cannot run 
tunnels in the pea stone. 

An effective way to save the large 
tree is by in-arching. The orchard- 
ist who does his own tree surgery 
keeps a stock supply of young ap¬ 
ple trees, about one-half inch in 
diameter, which he has grown from 
seed. In Spring, he digs up several 
of these and plants them near the 
base of the large tree on the side 
where the bare portion is located. 
He then cuts the top off each small 
tree and, making a deft cut in the 
healthy cambium layer above the 
injured portion of the large tree, 
proceeds to graft in the young trees. 


This he does by working each one 
separately by inserting the flat¬ 
tened or wedge-shaped end into the 
groove, making sure that cambium 
in the old joins the cambium in 
the new, and cements it into place 
with grafting wax. Five or six of 
these arches, if they take hold suc¬ 
cessfully, give additional food and 
support to the tree. 

If Damage Is High 

If a patch of cambium is chewed 
off high enough above the ground, 
bridging may be resorted to. In 
Spring, a length of water sprout 
(sucker) or a portion of a young 
tree can be utilized by cutting at 
a slant, or wedge-shape at each 
end, and inserting each end respec¬ 
tively into a cut below and a cut 
above the damaged area. These are 
gummed on with grafting wax to 
exclude the air and, if the grafts 
“take,” will successfully bridge the 
gap and save the tree. The air tem¬ 
perature should be about 60° F. 
during the grafting operation. 

Repair vs. Replacement 

In-arching and bridging are im¬ 
portant, for a tree that cost $3.00 
when planted is worth much more 
after the eight or 10 years required 
for it to come into bearing. And a 
replacement would not of itself 
bridge the gap in the bearing or¬ 
chard to take the place of a dead 
tree for some years to come. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show in-arching as successfully ap¬ 
plied to apple trees growing on the 
Drew Fruit Farms at Westford, 
Massachusetts. The owner, Ben W. 
Drew, did the grafting. His orchards 
normally produce 50,000 bushels of 
apples per year. 



These two trees show in-arching done recently (at left) and after a number of years (at right), 
Pea stone around base of tree (at left) prevents tunneling by mice. 


At Mutual Federation Meeting 


At its annual meeting held re¬ 
cently in Syracuse, N.Y., Mutual 
Federation of Independent Cooper¬ 
atives elected the following: John 
P. Spofford, Dolgeville, N.Y., presi¬ 
dent; Adolphe G.Walkley, Conesus, 
N.Y., vice-pres.; Edward Ferber, 
Callicoon, N.Y., secy.; Warren E. 
Davy, Greene, N.Y., treas.; Fenton 
Murphy, Ulster, Pa., asst, treas.; 
and Paul W. Thompson, Millheim, 
Pa., and Burton Freeman, Ft. Cov¬ 
ington, N.Y., members of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee. 

Mutual’s “Platform for Action,” 
approved at the meeting, is worth 
noting: 

“In 1964, our Federation will 


forge new bargaining tools for its 
members. It will continue its pro¬ 
gram of plant investment. It will 
re-dedicate itself to gaining for all 
producers every last honest cent of 
milk value. It will provide the lead¬ 
ership to the cooperative move¬ 
ment that this day and age de¬ 
mands. It will work to reduce 
wasteful competition between co¬ 
operatives which has kept us di¬ 
vided for years. It will write a rec¬ 
ord of solid performance for the 
benefit of all producers, and not 
one of empty promise. This will be 
Mutual’s pledge to every producer 
in the milkshed. We are confident 
it will merit and inspire not only 
the strong support of our members, 
but of dairymen everywhere.” 



FARM 

BOOKS 

For the Farmer 

Modern Breeds of Livestock 

H. M. Briggs .$8.95 

Veterinary Guide for Farmers (Rev. Ed.) 

G. W. Stamm .$4.95 

Feeds and Feeding (22nd Ed.) 

F. B. Morrison.$9.50 

Elements of Dairying 

T. M. Olson .$7.50 

Dairy Cattle and Milk Production 

Anthony & Eckles.$7.50 


Horses and Horsemanship (3rd Ed.) 

M. E. Ensminger.$7.25 

A book, just updated, for all horsemen 
and horse lovers. It covers the subject 
of horses and horsemanship more 
thoroughly than any comparable book 
on the market today. 


Sheep Science 

Kammlade & Kammlade.$6.95 

Raising Swine 

Deyoe & Krider .$7.75 

Swine Feeding and Nutrition 

T. J. Cunha .$5.75 


Handbook of Ag. Occupations 

N. K. Hoover . $4.50 

Just published, this book by a Penn 
State expert on agricultural education 
and agribusiness fills the serious void 
in farm youth guidance. Truly the means 
to convince youth there is much oppor¬ 
tunity in agriculture. This book is a 
"must" for all 4-H'ers, FFA'ers — and 
farm parents. 


Farming Programs for Small Acreages 

E. M. Juergenson .$4.25 

Successful Trapping Methods 

Walter Chansler.$3.95 

Butchering, Processing and Preserving 
of Meat 

F. G. Ashbrook .$6.00 

Grassland Farming in the Humid North¬ 
east 

F. S. Prince .$7.00 


America's Cook Book 

Marguerite Dodd . $7.95 

This 385-page cook book is brand new 
and one of the most comprehensive in 
all kinds of recipes and menu planning. 
It contains information on kitchen safety 
and first aid, as well as innumerable 
and helpful tables and charts. 


Vegetable Production and Marketing 

Work & Carew .$5.50 

Profitable Roadside Marketing 

Donaldson & Johnstone.$2.00 

Tree Fruit Production 

Shoemaker & Teskey.$6.95 

Small Fruit Culture 

J. A. Shoemaker.$8.50 

The Grafter's Handbook 

R. I. Garner .$6.75 

Honeybees and Their Management 

Shaw & Whitehead .$4.95 

Christmas Trees for Pleasure 

Chapman & Wray .$3.75 

Soil Management for Conservation and 
Production 

R. L. Cook .$9.95 


Please send the following books: 


Amt. Enc. $. 


Name- 


Address- 


Town. 


-State. 


Send coupon fo: 

Book Department, Rural New Yorker 
311 West 43rd Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10036 
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$30 per Cow per Year 


The Real Value of Manure 


M ANURE has long been re¬ 
garded as a valuable by¬ 
product of livestock farming but, 
according to George D. Colder, 
University of Kentucky soils spe¬ 
cialist, availability of commercial 
fertilizers plus increasing labor 
costs call for re-examination of 
manure value to farmers today. 

Actually, little of the feed con¬ 
sumed by animals is converted to 
milk or meat. Most of the feed — 
and the fertilizer nutrients used to 
grow the feed — can be returned to 
the land effectively in the form of 
manure if the manure is handled 
properly. The amount of feed and 
fertilizer nutrients found in ma¬ 
nure varies with different classes 
of livestock. Usually 75 to 85 per 
cent of the feed and fertilizer nu¬ 
trients is passed on to the manure. 

Average Fertilizer Content 

The actual composition and fer¬ 
tilizer value of manure differs, de¬ 
pending on the class of livestock, 
feed ration, amount of bedding 
used and age of the animal. The 
University of Michigan has deter¬ 
mined average fertilizer content 
and value of livestock manures as 
follows: 


Fertilizer 1963 


Manure 

Pounds per 

ton Value 


N 

P 

K 

(ton) 

Dairy Cattle 

11.2 

2.0 

10.0 

$2.73 

Fattening Cattle 

14.0 

4.0 

9.0 

3.61 

Hog 

10.0 

2.8 

7.6 

2.63 

Sheep 

28.0 

4.2 

20.0 

6.33 

Horse 

13.8 

2.0 

12.0 

3.22 

Poultry 

32.0 

10.0 

9.8 

8.00 


Source: New Holland Manure Value Guide 


On the average, a dairy cow will 
produce 15 tons of manure annu¬ 
ally, fattening cattle—15 tons, a 
hog—one-half ton, a sheep—one- 
half ton, and a horse—13.5 tons. 
Because of the many variable fac¬ 
tors involved, there seems to be 
no realistic way to determine aver¬ 
age annual poultry manure pro¬ 
duction. 

The Liquid Is Valuable 

Much of the nitrogen and potas¬ 
sium found in manure is contained 
in the liquid portion of the manure. 
If this liquid is lost, a large share 
of the manure’s value goes with it. 
This liquid manure can be ab¬ 
sorbed by bedding. If enough bed¬ 
ding is used to absorb completely 
all of the liquid, the manure can 
be spread with a conventional 
spreader. If a minimum of bedding 
is used, the semi-fluid manure, 
along with the solid manure, can 
be loaded directly from a gutter 
cleaner into a spreader equipped 
with a fluid endgate attachment. 
Either way, it is important t' at the 
liquid be returned to the field. 

'Super' Preserves Nitrogen 

Nitrogen also escapes from ma¬ 
nure in a gaseous form unless su¬ 
perphosphate is added. For dairy 
cattle manure, about 60 lbs. of su¬ 
perphosphate should be added to 
each ton. This is about two pounds 
per cow daily. In Ohio tests, ma¬ 
nure treated with superphosphate 
ar.d stored for four months lost 
only three per cent of its ammonia 
nitrogen. Untreated manure stored 
the same length of time would lose 


about 56 per cent of its ammonia 
nitrogen. 

Exposing stored manure to air re¬ 
sults in some nutrient loss through 
fermentation. Rain water draining 
through a manure pile will cause 
additional losses by leaching out 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potas¬ 
sium. In piled manure, these losses 
can be kept to a minimum by mak¬ 
ing the pile deep and keeping its 
sides straight. 

Important Trace Elements 

Animal manures are also quite 
valuable because of the trace and 
secondary elements they contain. 
These elements such as calcium, 
magnesium, sulphur, boron, cop¬ 
per, iron, manganes 0 , zinc and mo¬ 
lybdenum are important to healthy 
plant growth. Manure supplies hu¬ 
mus to the soil and improves the 
soil’s water intake and retention 
rate. It tends to increase the amount 
of water available to growing plants 
—this can be especially important 
in dry years. Manure applied on the 
surface reduces soil erosion. 

Manure contains valuable organic 
matter, too, necessary to the growth 
of micro-organisms in the soil. 

Best Uses of Manure 

Since the amount of manure 
available on any farm is limited, it 
should be used where it will do the 
most good. The greatest benefits 
are obtained from manure when it 
is used on land devoted to non- 
leguminous crops and on land that 
is tilled often. This is because 
leguminous crops provide their own 
nitrogen—if they have been well 
inoculated—and do not need the 
nitrogen in the manure. Usually, 
the legume in a grass-legume mix¬ 
ture will provide enough nitrogen 
for both the grass and the legume 
in the mixture. 

Organic matter is “burned out” 
of cultivated soil more rapidly than 
it is out of soil covered by sod. Ad¬ 
dition of manure to cultivated soil 
will help replace some of the 
“burned out” organic matter and 
supply plant nutrients needed for 
crop growth. 

Editor's Note: This article is based on 
material originally appearing in New 
Holland Grassland News, Vol. 9, No. 7 
(1963). 

To Mark Rows of 
Untended Asparagus 

When I planted an asparagus bed 
nine years ago, I discarded the old 
bed. But the old bed produced so 
well on total neglect that I have cut 
from it each year since with about 
the same yield as when the bed was 
cultivated. Thick tall grass became 
an increasing problem about the 
middle of the cutting season and 
many fine spears were overlooked 
until past their prime, while others 
were trampled, especially those a 
bit out of line in the rows. The 
remedy: Egg shells, dried and 
crushed coarsely, were spread rath¬ 
er thinly on the rows, with more 
shells added after hard rains. This 
worked perfectly for me and gave 
me at least double the yield that 
I got the first couple years of cut¬ 
ting from the untended bed. It 
saved much searching for tips 
which, despite my best efforts, I 
had kept overlooking. 

J. H. Stuart 



WITH 


FUNKSG 


SILAGE 


HYBRIDS 


■ Today, it’s the feed value in every ton of silage that counts. That’s 
one big reason why so many dairymen and cattle feeders are using 
Funk’s G Silage Hybrids. Funk’s G produces more feed value—and 
it’s in the “ear zone.” 

On farm after farm, Funk’s G is providing a bigger yield of high 
T.D.N. silage. That’s because of a bred-in capacity for high grain 
potential. This, in turn, makes high-feed-value silage. Remember, 
about two-thirds of the total silage dry matter is in the all-important 
“ear zone.” 


Why not grow more of your own feed right on your own farm? 
There’s a high capacity Funk’s G Silage Hybrid in every maturity 
range. Consult the Hoffman Seed Man in your area. He is familiar 
with climate and soil conditions, and can help you plan for extra-value 
silage in 1964! 


A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 

Landisville (Lancaster County), Pa. 


. J 
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ALFALFA • CLOVER • OATS • HAY • PASTURE • FORAGE • COVER CROPS 


FROM GARDEN TO FARM: 

THERE'S A "YEARS AHEAD" DEPENDABLE 
HARDIE SPRAYER MADE FOR YOU . . . 



Model 99 Sprayer, available with 50 or 
100 gallon tank. Skid or trailer mounted. 
Made for orchard, row crop, weed con¬ 
trol, animal pest control, DDT spraying, 
poultry house work and in nursery and 
greenhouse. 



Here’s Hardie’s Air Blast Sprayer with a 
volute attachment. Actually two machines 
in one. Without the volute, an Air Blast 
orchard sprayer . . . with the volute, a 
Row Crop or Cotton Sprayer. Two De¬ 
pendable machines in One. 



Hardie Town & Country Sprayers, avail¬ 
able with 15 or 30 gallon tank, comes 
with 25 ft. of high pressure hose, and 
adjustable Hardie spray gun. Ample ca¬ 
pacity for spraying fruit trees, nurseries, 
gardens, weed and mosquito control. 



A new Hardie unit . . . Model 99 

WETI50, incorporating the very popular 
150 gallon Douglas Fir Wooden tank, 
with full length agitation and the uni¬ 
versally accepted Hardie Model 99 pump. 
Features Hi-Lo pressure regulator weed 
boom. 


HARDIE SPRAYERS 

THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 

4200 Wissahickon Ave.. Dept. RNY. Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


March, 1964 
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The Control of 


3 for Profit 

From 

Garrison 


HIV* BROAD BREAST MEATY 


CORNISH KINGS 


Gives More WEIGHT 


MORE MEAT 


Don't buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new cat¬ 
alog. Get the facts about 
the famous Garrison Cor¬ 
nish Crosses: the Cornish 
King, that big quality 
cross yielding by far the 
most luscious tender meat, 
the Vanguard and the 
Broad White for EXTRA rapid growth. 
EXTRA good feed conversion. Benefit from 
our 30 years of specialized experience in 
breeding better meat strains. Get our cata¬ 
log fast. Write! Send a card off today. 

GET THE LARGEST EGGS 
Many Get Premium Prices 
WITH GARRISON 

GOLDEN SEX LINKS! 

Five years in a row: Larg¬ 
est eggs all breeds at the 
Pa. Random Sample Test 
(84% large and extra 
large!). Many customers 
get a premium for these 
large golden brown eggs. 

Get the facts on this most 
profitable Garrison Golden 
Sex Link. Send card to¬ 
day! 


NEW! FREE! Send for "HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 
MARKETING EGGS", shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


Save Feed — Make Money — Buy 

X-300 LEGHORNS 

The X-300, a vigorous 
strain cross of two of the 
nation's best bloodlines, is 
a sure winner in contests 
and on your farm. Here 
is why: 

‘UNEXCELLED THRIFTINESS: first in feed effi¬ 
ciency in most Random Sample Tests entered. 
‘RAISED FOR UNDER $1.00: in Random Tests, 
consistently raised to laying age for less than 
$1.00—a unique record! 

‘UNEXCELLED LIVABILITY: low mortality in 
all tests! 

‘TOP LAYER OF GOOD SIZE, TOP QUALITY 
EGGS! Laid 254 to 281 eggs per bird in five 
Random Sample Tests! 

‘PROFITABLE: made from $3.89 to $4.87 in 
five Random Sample Tests! 

For the best all-around performance, for top 
profitability, get X-300 Leghorns! 

EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 

BRIDGETON 17, NEW JERSEY 
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EXTRA 


PERFORMANCE 

PROFIT 


SUNNYBROOK 


Chicks 

Started Pullets 
Started Capons 


For more than 25 years, Sunnybrook has been 
specializing in breeding the kind of chickens 
that give top performance and an extra mar¬ 
gin of profit for the grower. Our customers 
keep coming back year after year, for they've 
learned that nothing beats Sunnybrook quality. 
All well-known laying strains for chicks and 
started pullets. Top meat strains for capons. 
Write today for free folders and prices. 

SUNNYBROOK Poultry Farms, Inc. 


A. Howard Fingar 

R.D. 2, Hudson 2. N.Y. Ph: TA 8-1611 



The 

iron Curtain 
isn’t 

soundproof. 


Radio Free Europe speaks 
daily, in their own languages, 
to millions of captive people 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Ro¬ 
mania. It tells them what is 
really happening in their 
countries, and right in their 
own home towns. 

Today, Radio Free Europe 
is, in effect, the opposition 
newspaper that nobody can 
stop them reading—with 
their ears. 

But Radio Free Europe 
can’t do it all alone. It needs 
your help, financially. Help 
to get the truth through the 
Iron Curtain—by mailing 
your contribution to: 


Radio Free Europe, Box 
1964, ML Vernon, N.Y. 


Q .. 


Published as a public service in coop¬ 
eration with The Advertising Council. 



D10 

Ton Wagon 
own— 
o 6, 7, 8 
n Wagons 


Twist A 10 Ton Load Like This? 


Nope —but Grove builds ’em to take 
it just in case! Rugged “I” beam axle, 
extra heavy hitch plate. Wide tapered 
hounds welded to full axle width. 90° 
true turn. High sgeed tapered roller 
bearings. 


When you build a wagon bed or a 
load on a Grove, you’ve got beef 
underneath! 


GROVE MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Shady Grove, Pennsylvania 


Poultry Lice and Mites 


Lice are the most widespread ex¬ 
ternal parasites of poultry. Body lice 
infest many flocks and if not con¬ 
trolled may become a serious prob¬ 
lem. Poultry lice pass their entire 
life on the body of the bird. The 
body louse causes iiTitation to the 
bird by gnawing through the skin 
and draining blood. Hea\y infesta¬ 
tions may cause severe mortality 
in young birds. The shaft louse and 
the head louse do not puncture the 
skin, but live on castoff bits of 
skin, feathers and feces. All lice are 
a nuisance to chickens, causing 
constant irritation to the skin, rest¬ 
lessness and they interfere with 
normal growth and production. 

Different Kinds of Mites 

Red mites are extremely harm¬ 
ful, sucking large amounts of blood, 
thus decreasing strength and vital¬ 
ity and, in some instances, killing 
the bird. Their habits differ from 
the habits of lice in that they work 
on the birds at night; in the day¬ 
time, they live in the cracks and 
crevices in the roost, nests, window 
sills, under droppings or any such 
place in the building. 

Northern feather mites are found 
in many eastern States. They differ 
from red mites in that they stay on 
the bird continuously. They are 
serious blood suckers. When you 
handle infested birds, these mites 
will quickly crawl over your hands 
and arms. Mites, eggs and cast-off 
skins may be seen on the birds 
when the feathers are parted. 

Scaly leg mites work up under 
the scales of the toes and lower 
shanks of birds causing a very 
rough and unsightly appearance. 
In severe advanced cases, the birds 
may become lame. Production is 
decreased rapidly. Treatment for 
this parasite is simple: Soak the 
birds’ legs in hot soapy water for 
several minutes, remove and dry, 
then rub carbolated vaseline into 
the scales. 

Measures for Control 

For effective control of lice and 
mites, here are some dust and spray 
treatments suggested by Kenneth 
F. Hilbert, D.V.M., of department 
of avian diseases at New York 
State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, Farmingdale: 


• Five Per Cent Malathion Dust. Two 

pounds per 100 sq. feet of litter or 
floor space. 

• One Per Cent Malathion Spray. 

• Five Per Cent Sevin Dust. Two and 

one-half pounds per 100 sq. feet of 
litter space. 

• 50 Per Cent Sevin Wettable Pow¬ 
der. Two pounds per 25 gallons of 
water, as a building spray against red 
mites. 

o Five Per Cent Co-Ral Dust. One 

pound per 100 sq. feet of litter. 

• One Per Cent Co-Ral Spray. 

Litter may be dusted with a me¬ 
chanical duster or by scattering 
from a scoop. Dust treatments are 
effective only when litter is dry. 
Dust boxes containing one-half per 
cent malathion or Co-Ral in sand 
may be used on slat floors or in 
colony cages. One box for 50 birds 
is used in most instances. 

Spray solutions should be pre¬ 
pared carefully, following manu¬ 
facturers’ directions. Detectable 
residues of lindane may be found 
in both eggs and poultry meat for 
some time after application, there¬ 
fore lindane or lindane combina¬ 
tions are not recommended for use 
either on poultry or in poultry 
houses. 


Hole-Boring Worms 

I have noticed small holes between 
the bricks of our cellar walls, as though 
something had drilled a hole there. 
Also, I find occasionally a dark brown 
worm about two or three inches long 
and slender in girth, having two con¬ 
tinuous rows of furry legs the length 
of the body. What are they? Are they 
making the holes in the wall and how 
can they be treated? N.P. 

New York 

This is a problem the writer has 
never heard of before. It is sug¬ 
gested you write to the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y. 

As to repairs, mix two parts Port¬ 
land cement, half a pint mason’s 
lime, and six parts building sand to 
make a mortar to point up the holes 
and other areas which need repair. 

B.K.S. 


Curry w. stoup, president of New 
Idea Division, Avco Corp., has been 
named 1964 chairman of the spon¬ 
soring committee for National Fu¬ 
ture Farmers of America Founda¬ 
tion Inc. 



Photo: Richard Warren 


TURKEY SHOW WINNERS-Dr. R. C. Ringrose (I.) nutritionist at University of New Hamp¬ 
shire, presents trophy to Rebecca Johnson, Northwood, winner in experienced class at recent 
New Hampshire 4-H Turkey Show sponsored by Peter Crafts of Rosmoore Farm, Grasmere, N.H. 
Looking on are Susan Thurrell, East Wolfeboro, novice class winner, and Robert Stevens, 
assistant state 4-H leader. 
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Jetport Threatens 

Farming in the Mucklands 

by Horace A. Smith 



This is a scene during onion harvest on the Vincent Kosuga farm at Pine Island in New York 
State's Orange County. Windrowed onions are being picked up with a double air flow blower 


A NEW jet airport has been pro¬ 
posed for the productive 
Orange County, New York, muck- 
lands. 

The probable location of the jet- 
port is still obscure. New York’s 
Governor Rockefeller favors the 
Orange County site since it is the 
only site in New York publicly un¬ 
der consideration by the Port Au¬ 
thority. Governor Hughes of New 
Jersey is equally certain the jetport 
should be located in his State. 

Non-Farmers Favor Jetport 

Business interests in the fringe 
areas of the Orange County muck- 
lands favor this multi-million dol¬ 
lar facility in anticipation of the 
area business growth that would 
result. Citizens and growers more 
intimately concerned with this area, 
however, are generally strongly op¬ 
posed to this facility as it would 
take enough of the muckland to 
virtually wipe out the vegetable 
growing area and all business de¬ 
pendent on this “black dirt” for its 
existence. 

In 1963, the New York Crop Re¬ 
porting Service survey showed a 
total of 11,071 acres of muck soil in 
production in Orange County— 
about 40 per cent of the estimated 
28,000 acres of muckland in New 
York State. This Orange County 
muckland is mainly one large area 
including sections known as Pine 
Island, Florida, Durlandville, Pel¬ 
lets Island, Hoopstick, Indiana, Big 
Island and Little York. An area of 
about 500 acres is located a few 
miles away in the town of Chester, 
an intensive lettuce area. 

There is an estimated 2,000 acres 
of uncleared land in the main tract 
that is gradually being cleared, 
adding about 100 acres of new land 
each year. It is estimated that land 
clearing costs are in excess of $500 
per acre. The land is all open- 
ditched with no tile drains and very 
few planted wind breaks. 

Onion Capital of World 

Orange County, New York, is the 
onion capital of the world, produc¬ 
ing more onions than any other 
county in the United States. In 
1963, the muckland produced 7,300 
acres of onions, with an estimated 
average yield per acre of 610 50-lb. 
bags — the highest average yield in 
the State. This acreage is about 50 
per cent of the late summer crop 
produced in New York and is equal 
to the acreage in the entire State of 
Michigan. The total Orange County 
production in 1963 represented 
about 13 per cent of the entire 
United States late summer onion 
crop. 

Besides onions, the mucklands 
produce about 1.500 acres of let¬ 
tuce. 

Celery production is a major crop 
and there are about 1,000 acres of 
the Greenlite and Utah 52-70 va¬ 
rieties. This transplant crop follows 
an earlier crop of lettuce in some 
fields. Nearly all transplants are 
grown locally. Radish production 
was a major crop but in recent 
years the acreage has declined. A 
small acreage of carrots, potatoes, 
sweet corn and field corn make up 
the balance of the crops. 


A new industry, started three 
years ago, of producing sod turf on 
muck soil is growing. About 500 
acres are presently planted, mainly 
to the Merion bluegrass variety. 

Mechanization has moved into 
the area strongly in the past 10 
years and larger tractor equipment 
is now in use for planting, cultiva¬ 
tion and power spraying. Irrigation 
is being used for lettuce, celery and 
sod acreage. About 100 mechanical 
onion toppers are in the area, eight 
mule train field harvesters, two 
vacuum coolers and three $55,000 
ditching machines. There are also 
12 bulk onion storages with venti- 


topper harvesting four rows of onions at a time. 

lation equipment and several cold 
storages. 

A number of grower-shippers 
operate packing houses with equip¬ 
ment to put out onions in bags from 
three to 50 pounds. Their own sales 
offices move the onions directly to 
the market, mainly chain stores. 

The annual value of the muck 


crops in Orange County is esti¬ 
mated at about $10 million plus the 
tremendous investment in land, 
buildings, equipment and labor. 
Value of the 1963 onion crop was 
estimated at $6 million. 

About the Author: Horace A. Smith is Asso¬ 
ciate County Agricultural Agent of Orange 
County, New York, at Middletown, N.Y. 


THESE MEN WILL TELL YOU 
YOU CAN COUNT ON 
FARM CREDIT SERVICE 


Mi 


m 


Dependable 
credit 
in good 
times 
and bad 


3 


These men are your neighbors. They know farmers’ financial problems 
because they’ve had them. Their counsel and know-how is at your service. 

That’s why they’ve been elected by farmer-members to be directors of their 
local PCAs and FLBAs. (These men in turn elect 4 of the 7-man joint Board 
of Directors of the Federal Land Bank, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
and The Springfield Bank for Cooperatives.) 

Remember these men the next time you—or your cooperative—want farm 
credit. They—and the Managers of the local associations—are the Farm 
Credit Service. They are your assurance of credit you can count on—in 
good times and bad. 


NEW ENGLAND 

Vernon A. Gamage . Augusta, Me. 

Henry H. Page . Bangor, Me. 

Paul Kilcollins . Bridgewater, Me. 

Herbert Ballard . Caribou, Me. 

Lendal B. Page . Caribou, Me. 

Burnes F. Nelson.Corinna, Me. 

Richard F. Blanchard . Cumberland Ctr., Me. 

Donald W. Smith . Cumberland Ctr., Me. 

T. Earle Prouty . Dennysville, Me. 

J. Victor Hoyt . Easton, Me. 

Burleigh S. Crockett . Fairfield, Me. 

Wallace Blaisdell . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Howard L. Fowler . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

A. Wade Marshall . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Leon K. Plummer . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Gilbert Thibeau . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Otis C. Wright . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Tom D. Pelletier . Ft. Kent, Me. 

Patrick Robichaud . Ft. Kent, Me. 

Marc Martin . Ft. Kent Mills, Me. 

Philip G. Andrews . Fryeburg, Me. 

Millard Moore . Houlton, Me. 

Charles V. Turbill . Houlton, Me. 

Albert L. Bean . Hudson, Me. 

Luther Russell . Kents Hill, Me. 

Frank Morris . Limestone, Me. 

Ernest C. Chasse, Jr . Madawaska, Me. 

Lionel E. Smith . Mapleton, Me. 

George E. Tuttle . North Berwick, Me. 

Stanley W. English . Presque Isle, Me. 

Harold F. Kenney . Presque Isle, Me. 

Louis Labrie . St. Agatha, Me. 

Wendell G. Bubar . St. Albans, Me. 

Elmer T. Chambers . St. Albans, Me. 

George W. Webber . St. Albans, Me. 

Earl Fall . Sanford, Me. 

H. Parkman White . Skowhegan, Me. 

Carleton J. Gushee . Union, Me. 

James Ayotte . Van Buren, Me. 

Joachim Parent . Van Buren, Me. 

Herbert Smith . Van Buren, Me. 

Wallace Spear . Waldoboro, Me. 

Hartson A. Blackstone.Washburn, Me. 

Roger Choquette . Lancaster, N. H. 

Howard C. Townsend . Lebanon, N. H. 

Walter Melendy . Manchester, N. H. 

Charles T. Richardson . Marlboro, N. H. 

Emil W. Johnson . Milan, N. H. 

Robert S. Messer.New London, N. H. 

Clark B. Ingalls.N. Haverhill, N. H. 

Walter B. Dennis.Orford, N. H. 

Russell S. Yeaton . Short Falls, N. H. 

Robert S. Berry . Stratham, N. H. 

Arthur B. Perry . West Swanzey, N. H. 

Ralph L. Wheeler.Wilton, N. H. 

Arthur L. Hyde . Bradford, Vt. 

Edward Pomainville . Brandon, Vt. 

Carey H. Howlett.Bridport, Vt. 

M. Keith Wright . Burlington, Vt. 

Glen A. Button . Chelsea, Vt. 

Irving S. Rushworth . Chelsea, Vt. 

Norman A. Lawson . Coventry, Vt. 

Earl E. Hacked . Derby Line, Vt. 

Howard N. Eastman.East Hardwick, Vt. 

Fred C. Fiske . Essex Junction, Vt. 

George Young . Irasburg, Vt. 

G. Walter Clifford.Lyndonville, Vt. 

Paul E. Denis.Middlebury, Vt. 

Howard W. Turner.Middlesex, Vt. 

Hosanna Montcalm.Milton, Vt 

Clifton M. Greaves . Morrisville, Vt. 

Charles Winslow . Mt. Holly, Vt. 

Arcade Fournier . Newport, Vt 

Alouis C. Moeykens . Newport, Vt 


Walter E. Doenges . North Williston, Vt 

Leandre Audet . Orwell, Vt 

Harry Beals, Jr . Pownal, Vt. 

Wallace K. Fish . Rutland, Vt. 

Park H. Newton . St. Albans, Vt 

Nathan G. Morrill . St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Howard Foster.Salisbury, Vt. 

Russell Dodd . Sheldon, Vt. 

Matthew H. Watson.Taftsville, Vt. 

James D. McKay . Topsham, Vt. 

Allen Tucker .... .Vergennes, Vt. 

Seth W. Warner . Vergennes, Vt. 

J. Maynard Miller . Vernon, Vt. 

Nelson Cramer . West Pawlet, Vt. 

Merton L. Nott . White River Jet., Vt. 

Ralph M. Edson . Windsor, Vt. 

Roger H. Lewis . Andover, Mass. 

Guy W. Clark . Carlisle, Mass. 

Fred R. Jones . Concord, Mass. 

Richard Tracy . Easthampton, Mass. 

Rolland H. Congdon . E. Longmeadow, Mass. 

Frederick J. Jeserski . Feeding Hills, Mass. 

Casper P. Zimmerman.Leyden, Mass. 

Howard B. Hiller . Marion, Mass. 

Arthur W. Evans . N. Attleboro, Mass. 

Walter M. Carlson.Northboro, Mass. 

Donald L. Crooks . N. Brookfield, Mass. 

David F. Hayes.N. Brookfield, Mass. 

Charles W. Llewelyn . Northfield, Mass. 

Francis A. Bartlett.Pittsfield, Mass. 

Howard L. Jordan . Rutland, Mass. 

J. Louis Roberti.Sandwich, Mass. 

James A. Thompson . Seekonk, Mass. 

Henry Maiewski . S. Deerfield, Mass. 

Robert D. Taylor.Spencer, Mass. 

Nathan Chandler.Sterling, Mass. 

George S. Davis.Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Vernon Mudgett . Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Sebouh S. Garjian.Stoughton, Mass. 

J. Warren Chadwick.West Boxford, Mass. 

John Savage . West Deerfield, Mass. 

Lester S. Browning . Peace Dale, R. I. 

H. Winfield Tucker . Slocum, R. I. 

Harold D. Ellsworth . Broad Brook, Conn. 

Nelson H. Tucker . Cheshire, Conn. 

William S. Wadsworth.Farmington, Conn. 

Louis S. Moseley.Hampton, Conn. 

Joseph G. Goodhouse . Litchfield, Conn. 

Sidney G. Hall . Norwich, Conn. 

Linus E. Strickland.Rockfall, Conn. 

Thomas A. LaChance . Somersville, Conn. 

Joseph N. Ruwet . Torrington, Conn. 

NEW YORK 

Morton E. Miller . Accord, N. Y. 

George E. Kirby . Albion, N. Y. 

Robert M. Kirby.Albion, N. Y. 

Robert Nice . Albion, N. Y. 

Ralph Ward.Alpine, N.Y. 

Joseph Kain.Amenia, N. Y. 

John B. Holloway.Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Chas. A. Russell.Appleton, N. Y. 

Edward C. Staples.Appleton, N. Y. 

Ward O'Hara.Auburn, N. Y. 

Douglas Riley.Auburn, N. Y. 

Fayette Binck.Averill Park, N. Y. 

Harold Stapley.Avon, N. Y. 

Wallace Francisco.Belmont, N. Y. 

Merton C. Dean . Bergen, N. Y. 

Paul J. McCormick . Bliss, N. Y. 

Clifton C. Collins.Blossvale, N. Y. 

Anthony Tiska . Bridgehamton, L. I., N. Y. 

Stewart H. Decker.Brushton, N. Y. 

Eugene Wyand . Caledonia, N. Y. 


Jerome G. Hogan . Calverton, L. I., N. Y. 

John C. Nienstedt . Calverton, L. I., N. Y. 

Austin H. Warner . Calverton, L. I., N. Y. 

David J. McGuire . Cambridge, N. Y. 

Cyril J. Langan . Canandaigua, N. Y. 

James Ward . Candor, N.Y. 

Hyland Day . Chaffee, N. Y. 

Raymond Beeman . Chazy, N. Y. 

Harry L. Neverett . Chazy, N. Y. 

Charles W. Wood . {rTS'fi 

George V. Durkee . Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Louis Komancheck . Cochecton, N. Y. 

Dean Rathbun . Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Clarence I. Carl . Copake, N. Y. 

Milton Woodworth . Cornwallville, N. Y. 

Glenn Alexander .Cortland, N. Y. 

Jesse Meister . Deer River, N. Y. 

George R. Dorr . Dexter, N. Y. 

Alton Mott . Dryden, N.Y. 

Stewart Christy . Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Herbert A. Foss . East Aurora, N. Y. 

James C. Handy. East Aurora, N. Y. 

Robert Barie . East Bethany, L. I., N. Y. 

Abraham Katz.Easthampton, L. I., N. Y. 

Edward Ringhoff . East Moriches, L. I., N. Y. 

Gustaf A. Johnson . East Northport, L. I., N. Y. 

Roy Porter . Elba, N. Y. 

Morris Kross . Ellenville, N. Y. 

Harold Sashin .Ellenville, N. Y. 

Warren Cross . Essex, N. Y. 

Grant Goodrich . Fabius, N.Y. 

Emiel Vercruysse .Fairport, N. Y. 

Joseph A. Bloomquist . Falconer, N. Y. 

Howard L. Cross . Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Lawrence Batinkoff . Ferndale, N. Y. 

Arthur B. Tuttle . Ferndale, N. Y. 

N. Chester Goodman . Fort Ann, N. Y. 

Roland Bramer . Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Clifford Lester . Freedom, N. Y. 

Cortland A. Sturtevant . Galway, N. Y. 

Bernard 0. Shaw . Gansevoort, N. Y. 

Theodore R. Wright . Gardiner, N. Y. 

Robert C. Kime . Geneva, N. Y. 

Joseph Keene . Gilbertsville, N.Y. 

William H. Heath . Glenmont, N. Y. 

Ernest A. Newell . Glenmont, N. Y. 

Abraham A. Jaffe . Glen Wild, N. Y. 

Edward Hasbrouck .. Goshen, N. Y. 

Louden K. Daniels.. ..'.. Hammond, N. Y. 

Stephen Salanco . Herkimer, N. Y. 

Howard Hutchinson . Heuvelton, N. Y. 

Alfred Zimmerman . Highland, N. Y. 

Luther W. Jennejahn . Hilton, N. Y. 

Richard Ophardt . Hilton, N. Y. 

Bruce Nesbitt . Hobart, N. Y. 

Robert C. Bathrick . Holland, N.Y. 

Gerald Twentyman . Homer, N. Y. 

Vincent A. LeBlanc . Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Louis Bramkamp . Hudson, N. Y. 

Earle A. Tripp . Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

Donald R. Besemer . Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lynn J. Gifford . Jordanville, N. Y. 

Benjamin Van Wagenen . Kingston, N. Y. 

Ralph W. Timerman . LaFargeville, N. Y. 

John B. Noble . Linwood, N. Y. 

John Q. Burgman . Locke, N. Y. 

John A. Mann . Lockport, N. Y. 

Fred W. Strong . Lockport, N. Y. 

Earl F. Hall . Lowville, N. Y. 

Herbert W. Smith . Macedon, N. Y. 

L. James Bartholomew . Madrid, N. Y. 

William McCabe.Malone, N.Y. 

Paul A. Goodnough . Mannsville, N. Y. 

John Pettit . Medina, N. Y. 

J. Roger Barber . Middleburg, N. Y. 

Frank Garrison . Middletown, N. Y. 

Charles W. Hufcut . Middletown, N. Y. 

Anthony LaScala . Middletown, N. Y. 

John E. O'Brien . Middletown, N. Y. 

Andrew Chereb . Miller Place, L. I., N.Y. 

Seth T. Merwin . Millerton, N. Y. 

Elmer Peck . Newark, N. Y. 

Howard Curkendall . Newark Valley, N. Y. 

Leonard Gunsch . Newburgh, N. Y. 

John J. Schmid . New Hampton, N. Y. 

Harold Thomas . New Hartford, N. Y. 

Fred H. DuBois, Jr . New Paltz, N. Y. 

Edward Light, Jr. . North Chatham, N. Y. 

Floyd Cooley . Norwich, N. Y. 

Wallace B. Johnson . Oneida, N. Y. 


Floyd D. Sholtz . Oneida, N.Y. 

George E. Latham. Orient, L. I., N. Y. 

Clayton Beaumont . Oxford, N.Y. 

Basil Houghton . Parish, N.Y. 

Kenneth Bell . Pennellville, N.Y. 

Donald R. Fullagar . Penn Yan, N.Y. 

Robert A. Jensen . Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Richard R. Stafford . Peru, N. Y. 

Frank Hedges . Pine Plains, N.Y. 

Lyman Welch . Pittsford, N. Y. 

R. Alton Wright . Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

Lawrence Dutcher . Port Byron, N. Y. 

Alfred Wicks . Port Crane, N.Y. 

Clifford R. Baright . Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Henry Hart . Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Patsy J. Musso. Prattsburg, N. Y. 

Dudley Fitch. Ransomville, N. Y. 

Elwood Schultz . Ransomville, N. Y. 

Albert B. Cole . Red Hook, N.Y. 

J. Roger McCabe . Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. 

George E. Mesick . Schodack Landing, N. Y. 

Thomas Zeller. Sharon Springs, N. Y. 

Lee M. Downer.Silver Creek, N. Y. 

George R. Smith. Spencerport, N. Y. 

Christian W. Christensen . Stanley, N. Y. 

Walter Johnson. Valois, N.Y. 

Frank L. Wiley. Victor, N. Y. 

Edward Decker. Wadhams, N. Y. 

Milton Thomson. Walton, N. Y. 

Lloyd Peavey . Warwick, N.Y. 

Raymond Sawyer . Watertown, N. Y. 

Leon E. Simkin . Waverly, N. Y. 

Antone Case . Wayland, N.Y. 

Arthur 0. Bolster . West Bangor, N. Y. 

Walter B. Sanger . West Chazy, N. Y. 

H. Bruce Lenahan . Whitesboro, N. Y. 

DeForest Fowler . Wolcott, N. Y. 

NEW JERSEY 

Horace Baird . Allentown, N. J. 

Robert 0. Wilson . Allentown, N. J. 

Abe VanDerWAL . Andover, N. J. 

George M. Gass . Augusta, N. J. 

Charles Grayson . Belle Mead, N. J. 

Harry B. Stout . Belvidere, N. J. 

H. C. Scheer, Jr . Blairstown, N. J. 

Frank Scheckenbach . Bridgeton, N. J. 

Stephen V. Lee . Chatsworth, N. J. 

Scott V. Parks . Chester, N. J. 

Asa T. Bavison, Jr . Cranbury, N. J. 

Lawrence J. Smith . East Brunswick, N. J. 

Clifford Hetzell . Elmer, N. J. 

Lloyd W. Yeagle . Elmer, N. J. 

Fred Daum . Englishtown, N. J. 

Harold B. Everitt . Flemington, N. J. 

Albert Hagen . Flemington, N. J. 

Stanley M. Orr . Freehold, N. J. 

William Schlechtweg . Freehold, N. J. 

Clifton E. Warded . Freehold, N. J. 

Oscar J. Grossman . Frenchtown, N. J. 

Charles E. Yager . Hackettstown, N. J. 

Joseph Battaglia . Hammonton, N. J. 

Michael R. Palmieri . Hammonton, N. J. 

David Rizzotte . Hammonton, N. J. 

Charles H. Kirby . Harrisonville, N. J. 

J. Wilson Hughes . Monroeville, N. J. 

David W. Amerman . Neshanic, N. J. 

Ernest Kaufman . New Egypt, N. J. 

Abram Voohees . Pennington, N. J. 

Fred H. Totten . Ringoes, N. J. 

Louis Pizzo . Rosenhayn, N. J. 

Norman A. Tomasello . Sicklerville, N. J. 

Nicholas Yurchuck . Somerville, N. J. 

Francis X. Meerwald . South Dennis, N. J. 

Harold P. Hammell . Sparta, N. J. 

Charles A. Quick . Stockton, N. J. 

Joseph S. Grasso.Swedesboro, N. J. 

Walter H. Betts . Woodbine, N. J. 


DISTRICT DIRECTORS 

FARM CREDIT BOARD OF SPRINGFIELD 

Lawrence L. Batinkoff.Ferndale, New York 

C. Chester DuMond, Jr.Ulster Park, New York 

Howard N. Eastman.E. Hardwick, Vermont 

Chester E. Goodfield.Hardwick, Mass. 

Luther W. Jennejahn.Hilton, New York 

J. Richards Nelson.Madison, Conn. 

Harley D. Welch...Mapleton, Maine 
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new symbol...old friend 



For further Farm Credit Service information, write: 
310 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

in this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 
April Issue 
Closes March 9 
May Issue 
Closes April 6 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
A.M. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


_HELP WANTED_ 

LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
and bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
otter 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 
MALE AND FEMALE Attendants Sal- 
ary $3580-$4465 per year plus 
longevity increments. Annual salary 
increases. Less maintenance (board 
room and laundry $9.79 per week). 
Five day, eight hour work week. An¬ 
nual vacation with pay. Paid sick 
leave. Life, accident and health in¬ 
surance and social security available. 
Recreation: Bowling, tennis, swim¬ 
ming. Opportunities for advance¬ 
ment with eventual retirement pen¬ 
sion. For information write Director, 
Wassaic State School, Wassaic, New 
York._ 

$25.00 OR MORE in a day for part 

or full time route work. Large re¬ 
peat orders. Man or woman. Write 
McNess, Dept. 30H, Box 371, Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. 

HERDSMAN—WORKING MANAGER. 

Registered Holstein herd. Must 
know farming and repairing of ma¬ 
chinery. Take full charge. Allen¬ 
town, Pennsylvania area. Good sal¬ 
ary, nice home, etc. Give full 
particulars of experience, salary 
expected, etc. P.O. Box 4766, Phila¬ 
delphia 34, Pennsylvania. 

PRACTICAL NURSES. Excellent op¬ 
portunity in modern geriatric insti¬ 
tution with active rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram, in-service education and hos¬ 
pital affiliation. Maintenance avail¬ 
able, liberal benefits and vacation 
policy. Half hour from New York. 
Start $345 month to $413 in 3 years. 
Evening differential $25, nights $20 
month. Write or call Personnel, 
Westchester County Home, 25 Brad- 
hurst Ave., Hawthorne, New York 
914. LYric 2-8300. 

REGISTERED NURSES—Excellent op¬ 
portunity in modern geriatric in¬ 
stitution with active rehabilitation 
program, in-service education and 
hospital affiliation. Maintenance 
available, liberal benefits and vaca¬ 
tion policy. Half hour from New York. 
Start $409 month to $490 in 3 years. 
Evening differential $40, nights $30 
month. Write or call Personnel, West¬ 
chester County Home, 25 Bradhurst 
Ave., Hawthorne, New York 914. 
LYric 2-8300. 

FINE FARM HOUSE on private lake 

in Dutchess County rent free to 
right couple plus $150 monthly and 
half utilities. Must be under 60. Light 
chores growing Christmas trees and 
keeping place in order. Happy home 
for couple who enjoy retirement and 
puttering. Box 7200 Rural New 
Yorker. 

WORKING FARM MANAGER for 

commercial egg operation. Write 
full information giving experience, 
age, height, weight, wages required. 
Modern apartment available for 
small family. Box 7201 Rural New 
Yorker. 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED MILKER 

for large modern Holstein Farm. 
Pipe line milking, six day week. 
House, general utilities, wages open. 
Write: Box AF, Bridgehampton, Long 
Island, New York. 

SINGLE MAN, milker, fully mecha¬ 
nized farm. Box 7203 Rural New 
Yorker. 

WANTED—RELIABLE MAN for pipe 

line milker dairy farm. Possible in¬ 
centive plan for the right man. Reply 
Box 166, Delhi, New York. 

MARRIED MAN—under 55 for steady 

job on Duck Farm. Salary plus util¬ 
ities and house for family of 5. Must 
be sober—reliable. Farm experience 
preferred. Send references, capabili¬ 
ties, age, health and family status 
first letter. Forge River Duck Farm, 
Inc., Box 685, Center Moriches, Long 
Island, New York. 

WANTED RELIABLE congenial wom¬ 
an needing permanent position. 
Salarv, room, board, etc. References. 
Box 22, Morton, Penna. 


GENERAL FARM Help, young man, 

single or married, also girl to as¬ 
sist. No smoking preferred. Russell 
Peters, Callicoon, New York. 

LICENSED NURSE wanted in Nurs¬ 
ing Home—Live in or out. Box 

7204 Rural New Yorker. 

HANDYMAN, HEALTHY, Sober, re¬ 
sponsible. Steady job; indoor and 
outdoor work at private day school, 
West. Co.; good licensed driver; good 
salary with room and board. Box 

7205 Rural New Yorker. 

MATURE, EXPERIENCED MAN for 

barn and tractor work. Assist with 
milking on modern Guernsey farm. 
Parlor, excellent house, good wages. 
Box 7206 Rural New Yorker. 

WANTED—HOUSEKEEPER—Man 35 

—2 boys. Motherless home. One 
who needs home, plus small salary. 
Box 7209 Rural New Yorker. 

WANTED—MAN or boy for work, 

modernized farm. Box 7210 Rural 
New Yorker. 

FLOWER and Vegetable Gardener. 

No living quarters. Phone (516) 
WAInut 2-3880 or write: M. Mitchell, 
Mill Neck, Long Island, New York. 

MARRIED DAIRYMAN with help ca¬ 
pable of operating 65 cow, 300 
acre farm on wage bonus basis or 
purchase livestock and machinery 
and rent farm. Write: Harvey Guerin, 
Chester, New Jersey. 

WANTED—MAN or boy to help with 

general farm work. Box 7213 Rural 
New Yorker. 

GOOD HOME ON FARM, offered to 

some needy widow with 1 or 2 
children big enough to be of some 
help. Prefer small, neat honest wom¬ 
an. Christian, non-smoker. Write full 
particulars. John Schneider, R.D. 2, 
Scotia, New York. 

WOMAN for light house work, who 

would prefer good home to high 
wages and help care for invalid wife, 
farm born but not necessary. Could 
have one child. Give details and 
phone number. Box 7218 Rural New 
Yorker. 

FOR GREENHOUSE RANGE, South 

Shore, L.I., fine community, good 
schools and churches, man or couple 
for maintenance and/or flower 
growing. Steady position and ad¬ 
vancement for honest, clean, indus¬ 
trious person. Work available for 
wife as flower grader, seller or clerk. 
State all past jobs, earnings, hours, 
health, hobbies, family, skills, first 
year salary desired, refs. Box 7221 
Rural New Yorker. 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED MAN to 

work on modern dairy farm. At¬ 
tractive house, hours, and wages. 
References required. Donald Hanks, 
Salem, New York. 12865. Tel: 854- 
3390. _ _ 

SITUATIONS WANTED _ 

GARDENER desires job: Single 44, 

experienced, references. London, 
Marshalls Creek, Pennsylvania. 

SINGLE YOUNG MAN~ non-drinker, 

smokes pipe, wants work as care¬ 
taker, gardener, institution, on ship 
or what have you? Do not drive. Live 
in. Box 721 1 Rural New Yorker. 

WIDOW late 60's, seeking perma¬ 
nent position as homemaker to 
elderly person. Box 7212 Rural New 
Yorker. 

MAN, MIDDLEAGED, intelligent, de¬ 
pendable, good health seeks posi¬ 
tion: Cooking, Home Gardening, 
small repairs. Box 7217 Rural New 
Yorker. 

AGENTS WANTED ” 

SELL GREETING CARDS—Make ex¬ 
tra money. All Occasion assort¬ 
ments, Easter, Stationery, Gifts, 
Wrappings, Toys, Jewelry. Experience 
unnecessary. Salable Samples on ap¬ 
proval, Free Catalog, Bonus Plan. 
Write Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, 
Dept. RN-12, New York, N.Y. 

SPARKLING WINDOWS withoiTt 

Sprays, Liquids. New "Dry" Win¬ 
dow Cleaner. Glides over glass. Sells 
like wild. Samples sent on trial. Kris- 
tee 158, Akron, Ohio. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y,_ 

MAKE $280.00 getting just 10 grow¬ 
ers to try Campbell's Gro-Green 
fertilizer supplement. These ten 
demonstrators will obtain ten more. 
Free kit. No delivery, no investment. 
Sample. Campbell Company, Ro¬ 
chelle 65, Illinois. 

SENSATIONAL new longer-burning 

Light Bulb. Amazing Free Replace¬ 
ment Guarantee—never again buy 
light bulbs. No competition. Multi¬ 
million dollar market yours alone. 
Make small fortune even spare time. 
Incredibly quick sales. Free sales kit. 
Merlite (Bulb Div.), 114 E. 32nd, 

I Dept. C-74T, New York 16, N.Y. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

WE ore suppliers tor Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2, N.Y. Phone GR 3-8168-9. 

FARMS FOR SALE 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. _ 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Area — All 
types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York. 
FARMS, RETIREMENT HOMES, five 
Acre Camp sites. Terms. Catskill 
Region. 130 miles from N.Y.C. E. W. 
Herrick, Margaretville, New York. 

20 ACRES S. Georgia, U.S. Rt. 1, 

frontage. City water and sewer, 
R.R. siding, appved. motel and trail¬ 
ers, income rent $150.00 month plus 
large home, terms, or trade for farm. 
Box 7101 Rural New Yorker. 

DAIRY FARM, 155 acres, 2 houses^ 

100 head, 65 milkers, new modern 
barn, 2 silos, 2 milk tanks, all mod¬ 
ern machinery, $45,000 gross in¬ 
come per year, price $98,000. Terms. 
Vermann, Coxsackie, New York. 
160 ACRES $T8,000 with buildings. 

150 crop land. 740 top land and 
buildings $120,000, $25,000 down. 
Many others. Also motels. Cardwell, 
New Florence, Missouri. 

FOR SALE 40 Acre Farm. For details 
write to P.O. Box 171, Hamburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

FREE SPRING CATALOG! Bargains 

and Photos Galore! Coast-to- 
Coast! Safe-Buy Real Estate Agency, 
712-NY West Third, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

DAIRYMAN'S BONUS buy 250-acre 

New York Farm complete with 36 
dairy cows, 8 head young stock, 2 
tractors, machinery, feed on hand 
included! 170 acres tillable, pasture 
for 80 head, 20 wooded, barb wire, 
spring, pond and creek. On blacktop, 
20 college town. Two-story 12-room 
house, bath, 6 bedrooms, furnace. 
Good 34x90 barn, silo, 30x80 barn 
for young stock, other buildings. Re¬ 
tiring owner prices for quick sale at 
$39,000, about one-fourth down. 
Free—Big illustrated Spring catalog! 
All types real estate coast to coast! 
United Farm Agency, 501-NY Fifth 
Ave., New York, New York 10017. 
YUko n 6-1547. _ 

71/2 ACRE irrigation Farm—small 

house, 3 rooms and bath. Excel¬ 
lent location. Write Amerigo Rosa, 
Grant Ave., Vineland, New Jersey. 
FIVE-HUNDRED ACRE DAIRY FARM7 

located in one of N.Y. State's love¬ 
liest farm regions, only 3'/) hours 
drive from Columbus Circle. Top Dol¬ 
lar New England milk market avail¬ 
able. Buildings include: Colonial 
style 100 yr. old main house, 3 ten¬ 
ant houses in excellent condition, 
200 ' cow barn, (pipe line, bulk tank, 
hay driers), 2 silos, dry stock barn, 
heifer barn, calf barn, bull pens, ga¬ 
rages, machinery sheds etc. etc. Also 
available all machinery including 4 
tractors, 3 trucks, 2 forage harvest¬ 
ers, 6 wagons etc. etc., all in top 
shape. Ideal in every respect for big 
milk-producer or purebred breeder. 
Write for more details. No brokers. 
Box 7207 Rural New Yorker. 

84 ACRE farm located in central 
Delaware. Farm house, barn, silo 
and sheds. Suitable for grain, dairy 
or vegetables. Harvey G. Marvel, 
Realtor, Milford, Delaware. 

23 ACRE RANCH, barn, pond, large 
dwelling equipment, 4 toilets, fire¬ 
place. Possibilities—summer resort, 
convalescent, club house, riding 
academy, etc. Great Deer Country. 
Disabled owner asking $35,000. 
Terms, trade. Reliable Realty, Owego, 
New York. 

FARM 223 ACRES. Secluded yet 5 

minutes to town. Beautiful loca¬ 
tion. Ideal for most business enter¬ 
prises or any type farming. Near 
Saratoga and ski center. Listed 
$22,000 now $18,500. Box 7208 
Rural New Yorker. 

SALE—PLOTS, Beach lights. 714 

Covert Ave., New Hyde Park, New 
York._ 

FOR SALE — Farms, Retirement 
Homes, Businesses, Catalogs. Miller 
Real Estate, Bath, New York. 

DAIRY FARM. Connecticut market. 

200 acres, 60 cow barn. Pipe line 
milking—cleaner. 3 new silos. Good 
8 room house. $70,000. Roy A. Keute, 
Broker, Red Hook, New York. 

200 LEVEL STRIPCROPPED ACRES. 

Excellent 57 stanchion barn, gut¬ 
ter cleaner, bulk tank, silos, 4 bed¬ 
room home, all improvements. Ga¬ 
rage, young stock building, machine 
shed, 50 Holstein cows, 13 young 
stock, latest equipment. $55,000. 
Wimple, Realtor, Sloansville, New 
York. 

17 ACRE RANCH, 7 room house, fur¬ 
nished. large barn, buildings. Meal 
location South Jersey. Sacrifice $15,- 
000. Box 7214 Rural New Yorker. 
COLUMBIA COUNTY. 500 Acres, 
145 Ties, 800 ton silo. 400 Acres, 
75 milking, two houses. 237 Acres, 
larqe house, 42 head, Connecticut 
Market. Dave Ka r oiak, Ghent, New 
York. 518-828-9684. 


48 ACRES, Main road. Large barn, 

4 buildings, $4,500. 8 room mod¬ 
ern bungalow $7,500. Terms. Aarons, 
Watkins Glen, New York. 

CATALOG FREE. Describes clearly 
and concisely listings in upstate 
New York and New England. De¬ 
scriptions range from low cost wild 
tracts appealing to hunters and fish¬ 
ermen to choice or modest homes, 
businesses of almost any kind, etc. 
Representatives have many listings 
besides those described in the cata¬ 
log. Four Effs, Box 264RNY, Man¬ 
chester, New Hampshire. 

100 ACRE DAIRY-FARM, 50 acres 

cultivated, 50 acres pasture, wood¬ 
land. Silo, 2 barns, and other build¬ 
ings. All modern equipment. 4 bed¬ 
room large ranch style home all 
modern conveniences. Ideal for sum¬ 
mer resort, Country Club, etc. One 
mile off Route 6 , west of Honesdale, 
Pa. $30,000. Box No. 7216 Rural 
New Yorker. 

HOLSTEIN DAIRY FARMS—2 ad- 

joining, alfalfa soil, fully equipped, 
excellent water. 250 acres, 175 till¬ 
able, 2 houses, 50 milkers. $25,000 
down. 310 Acres, over 210 tillable, 
2 houses, 90 head, 1/3 purebred, 60 
milkers, $50,000 down. 17 miles east 
of Syracuse. No Brokers. Box 262, 
Cazenovia, New York. 

RETAIL FRUIT BUSINESSaf orchard. 

Forty years established. Sixteen 
acres anples, four acres peaches, 135 
total. Beef or dairy supplement. On 
macadam road, 30 minutes from 
Scranton or Wilkes-Barre. Top qual¬ 
ity fruit grown. Complete equipment, 
good buildings. Two modern homes. 
Reasonably priced. Hunter Orchard, 

Falls, Pennsylvania. _ 

MOHAWK VALLEY FARM. 300 Acres, 
Alfalfa land, 270 acres tillable. 
Cut up in large fields. 85 Milkers, 
bulk tank, full line machinery, in¬ 
cluding two tractors. 9 room house, 
bath, furnace. Taxes approx. $500.00. 
Owner ill, must sell. Price $65,000.00. 
Contact: Myra K. Van Alstyne, 
Fonda, New York. Broker. 

30 ACRES secluded Mountain Wood¬ 
land, near Warwick. Ideal wildlife 
sanctuary. 60 miles to New York 
City. Investment opoortunity. Paul 
Boughton, Realtor, 1 1/2 Dolson Ave., 
Middletown, New York. 

DANDY VILLAGE FARM. 40 Hol- 
steins, retiring, $45,000. Profit¬ 
able Implement Business, Farms, 
Stores, etc. Hendrickson Bros., Coble- 
skill, New York. 

MONTGOMERY, NEW YORK, route 

17 K, 140 acres, fine land, build¬ 
ing, barn. Reasonable. Excellent of¬ 
fer. Good opportunity for builder. 
Box 7223 Rural New Yorker. 

FARMS WANTED 

WANTED—HOUSE, few acres, 3-4 

hours from New York City. State 
price. W. Lemmon, 2023 Grove 
Street, Brooklyn 37, New York. 
WANTED—DAIRY FARM—BARE, to 

keep 100 cows, plus young stock. 
Prefer well drained limestone soil. 
Give particulars in first letter. No 
brokers. Box 253, Delhi, New York. 

FOR RENT 

WANTED RETIRED COUPLE to rent 

farm house. Right couple could 
net approximately $ 1 00.00 per month 
taking over pullet growing project. 
Use of all space desired for garden 
and or small fruit. Maurice Stafford, 
RD #1, Westfield, Penna. 

93 ACRE ONEIDA County, New York 

farm for rent or on shares, stocked 
with Holsteins, partially equipDed 
with machinery. Mrs. Vernon Olin, 
Oriskany, New York. 

WARWICK, NEW YORK7~4~rooms, 

bath, in new Country home Beau¬ 
tiful view. Paul Boughfon, Realtor, 
1 1/2 Dolson Ave., Middletown, New 
York. _ 

FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 

INVEST IN FLORDIA. 5 acres good 

high dry land: $50 down, $20 
monthly. Total price $1495. No in¬ 
terest, owner—W.H. Mott, 7101-13 
Street N, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

COUNTRY HOMES 

WALDEN, N.Y. St. Andrews Rd. 

Good condition 5Vz rooms includ¬ 
ing 3 bedrooms, barn (easy to con¬ 
vert into living quarters). Excellent 
opportunity for retired couple. 
Others. Price $7500. Box 7222 Rural 
New Yorker. 

COUNTRY BOARD 

BOARDERS — COUPLES or single. 

Lake Fishing, Home Cooking im¬ 
provements, Florida. Box 7202 Rural 
New Yorker. 

ROOM AND BOARD for retired gen¬ 
tleman. Box 86 , Middlesex, New 
York._ 

FAMILY OF 5, desire vacation on 

farm. Pennsylvania Dutch area 
preferred. Festival Time. Peter Van 
DeWater, 122 Beech, Cranford, New 
Jersey. 

BOARD! RETIRED PENSIONERS 

Country home. Box 7215 Rural 
New Yorker. 

BABY CHICKS 

kTnG LAYERS leghorn Pullets $19.95, 

large type meat chicks $5.95. Dia¬ 
mond Chicks, Newfield, New Jersey. 


BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75— 100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $5.75, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $8.95. Free Catalog. 
National Chicks, Pennsauken, New 
Jersey. 

FREE! 10 chicks with every 100. 

No extra cost. Sensational values! 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Minorcas, 30 breeds. Low as $8.95— 
100. Ducklings, Turkeys, Started 
Chicks. Free Catalog. ML Healthy 
Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

HI-PRODUCTION layers. White Leg¬ 
horn pullets $26 per 100. Harco 
Red pullets and Buff sex link pullets 
$25—100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
broiler cross $11. 100% guaranteed. 
Free catalog. Noll Farms, Sheridan, 
Pennsylvania. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS: Barred 

Rocks, White Rocks, New Hamp¬ 
shire Reds, White Leghorns, Heavy 
Assorted. Free catalog. Surplus Chick 
Company, Milesburg 6, Pennsylvania 

FINEST STRAIN Cross White Leghorn 

pullets, 30<f each. Extra heavy 
breeds; White Mountain, Vantress, 
Silver Cross, straight run 10# each. 
Prepaid delivery. Circular. Strickler 
Farms, Sheridan 3, Penna. 

GREAT STRAIN LEGHORNS Cameron 

— Highest 3 year average ncome 
Penn. Random sample test 1961 — 
1963. Pullet Chicks $33.00 hundred. 
Buff Sex Link — Whiterocks $15.00 
hundred straight run. $32.00 hun¬ 
dred — pullets. Parks Poultry Farm, 
Cortland, New York. SK 6-9310. 

ROCKS, REDS OR CORNISH $3.95— 

100. Large White Rocks $5.49. 
Over 50 other breeds — Leghorns, 
Heavies and Crosses $1.45 to $5.75. 
Pullets $10.50. Before you buy, com¬ 
pare our prices. We guarantee to 
save you money. Customers choice of 
breeds shown in terrific big free cat¬ 
alog. Shipment from hatchery your 
section. Atlas Chicks, Home Office, 
2651 Chouteau, St. Louis 3, M ssouri. 

BEAUTIFUL CATALOG FREE, large 

natural-color pictures. Over 67 
Varieties Fancy Ornamentals and 
Oldtime Favorites. Everything From 
Giants to Bantoms. Chicks, Eggs, 
Stock, Murray McMurray Hatchery, 
Box B93, Webster City, Iowa. 

HEAVIES! REDS, ROCKS $3.95- 100; 

"JUMBO" White Rocks $5.49. 
COD. Heavy Breeds Straight Hatch 
$7.90; Pullets $10.49. "DELUXE" 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hamp- 
shires, R! Reds Straight hatch $9 70; 
Pullets $16.70. "FAMOUS" White 
Leghorn Pullets $17.50. "CHAM¬ 
PION" Pedigreed White Leghorn 
Pullets $22.70. Redrock Sexlinks. Buff 
Sexlinks, Silver Cross Pullets $24.70; 
straight hatch $13.95. Black Giants, 
White Giants, Buff Rocks, Silver- 
laced Wyandottes, Giant Brahmas, 
Australoros, Black Minorcas, An- 
conas. Brown Leghorns Straight 
hatch $14.95; Pullets $26.95. Pekin 
Ducklings 12—$4.75. Broadbreasted 
White, Bronze Turkeys 15—$11.90. 
Beltsville White Turkeys 15—$9.90. 
fob, nearest hatchery. Live Guaran¬ 
tee. Ruby Chicks, Dept. NY, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, Whited 

Black shouldered varieties. 1963 
hatched $30.00 pair; 1962—$45.00 
pair; 1961 —- $60.00 pair. A. H. 
Chambers, Maple Lane Farm, Kings¬ 
ton, New York. 

POULTRY 

PEAFOWL, DUCKS, GEESE, Chickens, 

45 Varieties Pigeons. Free Catalog. 
Hass Poultry Farm, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

SWANS, GEESE, DUCKX Peacocks, 

Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Guinea Pigs, Rabbits. Stefani, 7 
Myrtle Street, East Norwalk, Con¬ 
necticut. 

DUCKS AND GEESE 

EMBDEN, TOULOUSE, Chinese^ Afri¬ 

can Goslings. Muscovy, Pekin, Rou¬ 
en, Khaki, Crested, Buff Ducklings, 
Guineas. Blyler Hatchery, Gratz, 
Pennsylvania. 

BABY GEESE from pedigreed stock. 

New England's largest breeder of¬ 
fers massive market type white Em- 
den and Grey Toulouse Goslings. 
Easiest, fastest, cheapest to grow. 
Live longest, fewer diseases Up to 
1 2 pounds in 10 weeks. Free Catalog. 
Golden Egg Goose Farm, R1R Hamp¬ 
ton, Connecticut. 

FAMOUS N OR WALK W h ite Emden, 

Toulouse and White Chinese Gos¬ 
lings. Weeder Geese. Mammoth 
White Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner 
and Flying Mallard Ducklings. Guinea 
Keets. Wikel's Norwalk Goose Hatch¬ 
ery, Collins, Ohio. 

GOSLINGS, Toulouse, Emden Crosses, 

10 for $15.00 postpaid; 10 for 
$13.50 if paid before April 15th. 
B. Sander, R.D. #2, Harpursville, N.Y. 
13787, __ 

CAPONS 

STARTED SURGICAL CAPONS. Plan 

now to grow capons for market 
and your own eating pleasure. Free 
information. Rhodes Started Capons. 
Alan Rhodes, Kingsley, Pennsylvania. 
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MARKET 
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BANTAMS 

48 PAGE COLOR CATALOG 350, pic¬ 
tures 125 varieties. Rare, fancy. 
Cochins, Seabrights, Millefleurs, 
Games. Stromberg's, Fort Dodge 61, 
Iowa. 

QUALITY GOLDEN Sebrights.Males 

only $3 each. Giles Nichols, Lud- 
lowville. New York. 

TURKEY POULTS 

TURKEY POULTS, 30 for $14.95 100 

$44.95 postpaid. Hatching Rose-A- 
Linda. Low as Goslings, 970, Duck¬ 
lings, 24 0 . Guineas, 280. Cooper 
Hatchery, Oakwood 15, Ohio. 

DAY OLD and started Turkey Poults. 

Hanes Turkey Farm, Potsdam, New 
York. 

TURKEYS 

SURPLUS B R O A D W HIT E HENS. 

Broiler Whites available year 
round. Hatching Broad Whites and 
Bronze weekly. Bronze midgets. Glen 
Pawling Turkey Hatchery. Ph: 717- 
658-2106 Middle Creek, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


PHEASANTS 

15,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching 

weekly. Mac Farlane Pheasant 
Farm, Janesville 33, Wisconsin. 

WATERFOWL 

WEEDER GOSLINGS Bulletin 35*. 

Fancy Waterfowl, Swans, Tou¬ 
louse, Emdens, Africans, Rouens, 
Mallards. Stromberg's, Fort Dodge 
61, Iowa. 

TOULOUSE, EMDENS, Chinese gos- 

lings. Low as 970 . Ducklings 240. 
Guineas 280. Cooper's Goslings, Oak- 
wood, Ohio. 

FANCY POULTRY 

RAREST OF FANCY poultry, Arau- 

canas (lay Blue, Green eggs). 48 
page color catalog 350. Stromberg's, 
Fort Dodge 61, Iowa. 

PETS—PIGEONS 

112 PICTURE BROCHURE 250. Mon¬ 
keys, Skunks, Flying Squirrels, 
Chipmunks, Pigeons, Ferrets. Hun¬ 
dreds choices. Pets Unlimited, Fort 
Dodge 61, Iowa. 

STRASSER PIGEONS, all colors. John 

_ Hoge, Hopewell, New Jersey. 

PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 


BEAUTIFUL BLUE SPRUCE 

25 for $3.75 Postpaid 
All 10-14 inch. Sturdy Stock. 

Free Catalog and Planting Guide 

SUNCREST NURSERIES 

Box B r Homer City, Pa. 


SENSATIONAL APPLE DISCOVER- 

ies — Exclusive patented Starkspur 
Golden Delicious and famous Stark- 
rimson! New spur-type trees bear 
years earlier. Also Dwarf Trees for 
giant-size Apples, Peaches, Pears 
for backyard and orchards. Stark- 
Burbank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs. Color-Photo Catalog Free. 
Stark Bros's, Dept. 30534 Louisiana, 
Missouri 

1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Fruit 

Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Trees, 
Seedlings; Tree and Evergreen Seeds, 
Plastic Pots, Supplies. Catalog. Mel- 
linger's. North Lima 43, Ohio. 

HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS. Free 

Color Catalog also lists Cabbage, 
Hybrid Onion, Sweet Pepper, Hot 
Pepper, Hybrid Eggplant, Lettuce, 
Broccoli, Cauliflower. Fully guaran¬ 
teed. Write today. Piedmont Plant 
Company, Dept. 315, Albany, Georgia. 

LIKE SWEET ONIONS? Blue Ribbon 

Assortment 500 Sweet Onion Plants 
$2.50 postpaid fresh from Texas 
Onion Plant Company, "Home of The 
Sweet Onion", Farmersville, Texas. 

CHRISTMAS TREE Seedlings—Grow 

our seedlings into Christmas trees. 
Windbreaks and Ornamentals, in a 
few years. Scotch pine, Norway 
spruce. Blue Spruce and Douglas Fir. 
$7 to $30 per 1000. Write for price 
list. Weston's Nursery, Fallen Tim¬ 
ber, Pennsylvania. 

NORTHERN GROWN Evergreens — 

Top quality, low prices. Free price 
list. Habe's Nursery, Leechburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 

BLUEBERRIES, Blackberries. Latest 
and best including—Jerseybelle, Ves¬ 
per, Midway, Earlidawn, Frontenac 
also Ozark Beauty and Geneva Ever- 
bearing strawberries. Latham, Mada- 
waska and September Raspberries. 
Write for free catalog describing 70 
small fruit varieties. Walter K. Morss 
& Son, Bradford, Massachusetts. 
EVERGREEN PLANTING STOCK — 
Christmas Trees, Reforestation Or¬ 
namentals. Free Catalog. Suncrest 
Nurseries, Box NY, Homer City, 
Pennsylvania. 

CERTIFIED T O MATO, Pep per. Cab¬ 
bage, Onion, Eggplant, Broccoli, 
Lettuce. Cauliflower, Beet, Collard 
and Sweet Potato plants. Field grown, 
healthy vigorous, full-bearing plants. 
Write for free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant 
Company, Dept. 2, TyTy, Georgia. 

EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS AND Trans¬ 
plants in leading varieties for 
Christmas and forest tree produc¬ 
tion. Assorted ornamentals. Free price 
list and planting guide. Flickinger's 
Nursery, Sagamore, Pennsylvania. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Virus Free 

—Dixieland and other leading va¬ 
rieties. Write for Free illustrated 
catalogue including planting guide. 
James W. Brittingham, Ocean City 
Blvd., Salisbury, Maryland. 

EVERGREEN PLANTING STOCK high¬ 
est quality. Reasonable Prices. 
America's Largest Growers. Free 
Catalog. Musser Forests, Inc., Box 
20-CC, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—New very 

(ate, very large prolific, fine qual¬ 
ity N.J. Vesper strawberry. Midway, 
Jerseybelle, N.Y. and all standard va¬ 
rieties. New virus free stock, best of 
all. Ozark Beauty ever bearer, large 
rigorous Waltham Washington As¬ 
paragus roots. Free catalog. Lewis 
Farm, 28 Laurel Lane, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

BABY EVERGREENS, seedlings, trans¬ 
plants. Christmas tree stock. List 
free. Neuner's Nursery, Eicher Rd., 
Pittsburgh 2, Penna. 

BLUEBERRIES bearing age $1.15. 

Rhubarb, trees, shrubs. Free cata¬ 
log. Commonfields Nursery, Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

SEEDLINGS and transplants for 

Christmas trees, reforesting, wind¬ 
break, etc. Pine Grove Nursery, R3- 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 

EVERGREEN PLANTING STOCK. 

Highest Quality, reasonable pr ces. 
America's Largest Growers. Free 
Catalog. Musser Forests, Inc., Box 
20CC, Indiana, Penna. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS^ Surecr p 

Empire, Jersey Belle, $3.50 ea'h 
100, Everbearing Superfections, 
Ozark Beauty, $4.75 each 100, Rasp¬ 
berry plants, Latham, Marcy, Vikin->, 
$8.50 each 100. Fresh dug. Phone 
UP 7-5515. McDowell Berry Farm, 
Ballston Lake, New York. 

STRAWBERRY, Raspberry plants. 

Fresh dug. Guaranteed to grow. 
Eureka Plant Farm, Hastings, New 
York. 


DEALERS MART 


FARM EQ UIP MENT 

BARN CLEANERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts^^ ___ 

NEW HYDRAULIC MANURE LOAD¬ 
ERS Allis $229.00 complete, other 
models $249.00. 3000# breakaway 
lift. Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota. _ 

FOR SALE—Used farm pick-up truck 
tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl¬ 
vania or Phone Portersville 2421 or 

243 H __ 

RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 
low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 
York. _ 

TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks — tractors—buses—grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks — half tracks, 
more than thirty new — used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford — 
Ferguson — Oliver—J Deere — Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent¬ 
als — leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva, Ohio. 

TIRE CHAINS^for Farm Tractors— 

Trucks — Graders. Heavy duty - — 
low prices — prompt shipment — Write 
for complete Tire Chain Catalogue 
to Southern Parts Corp., 1268 N. 7th, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

10-TON TRUCK HOIST $199.99— 

$50 down. Can use agents. Dunbar 
Manufacturing. Chaska 20, Minne¬ 
sota. 

WANTED: ALLIS-CH ALMERS Roto 

Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 
Ohio. 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT — Comfortmas- 

ter Stalls, Free Stalls, Pen Work, 
Barn Cleaners, Silo Unloaders; Bulk 
Milk Coolers, new and used; com¬ 
plete line of equipment for milk 
lugging operation. Write or call 717- 
458-2211, Girton Manufacturing 
Company, Millville, Pennsylvania. 

SAVE BABY PIGS! Electric heat 

brooding—prefabricated pads em¬ 
bedded in concrete. Buy direct at 
lower prices. Free sample. Raehco- 
RN, Box 488, Centerville, Iowa. 

FARM BOLTS & NUTS, surplus, wash¬ 
ers, screws, for every day use. 1 00 
lbs. $21.95 FOB. Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. Send check to Milton Acker¬ 
man Supply Company, 1904 2nd 
Street North, Minneapolis 1 1, Minne¬ 
sota. _ 

BARBED WIRE—4 point. 12i/ 2 ga. 

galv. 80 rod reels— special sale—- 
$5.95 F.O.B. Millhurst Mills, P.O. Box 
551, Freehold, New Jersey. Phone 
Area 201-462-2000. _ 

DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
250. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

FREE CATALOG — Welders, Kits, 
Build 400-ampere aircraft gen¬ 
erator welder, plans 350. Dunbar, 
Chaska 17, Minnesota. 

BARN EQUIPMENT, Chain and Cable 
Barn Cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders. Free literature. Acorn 
Equipment Co., Dept. NY, Stevens 
Points, Wisconsin. State wide dis¬ 
tributorship available in New York 
State. 


Handy TORCH 

has 99 uses, 

SPLITS GIANT ROCKS, DESTROYS 



tree stumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con¬ 
crete. 800,000 enthused 
users. Weighs 20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine, N Y2, Quakertown, Pa. 


6HP GARDEN ROTARY Tiller and 

tractor combination, $139 Special! 
40" rotary snow thrower sickle-bar 
or 32" rotary mower attachments 
available. Universal Mfg. Co., 324 
West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


WANTED—USED ROW CROP Trac¬ 
tor, with row markers, cultivators, 
mowers, fertilizer attachment, plow, 
harrow, age not important. Will 
trade 7 H.P. Page tractor (1960) 
fully equipped toward it. Prefer 
Oliver or A.C. Alfred A. Supina, RFD 
#3, Stafford Springs, Connecticut. 
Zip Code 06076. 


CONCRETE floor slats for hog par¬ 
lors and cattle barns. No bolt 
downs. For particulars write: Hegins 
Valley Concrete Products, Hegins, 
Pennsylvania. 


AUCTION AND COMBINATION Sale 

—New and used farm machinery 
and equipment. Saturday, March 
21st, at 10:00 A.M. J. M. Snyder & 
Son, R29, Neffs, Pennsylvania. 10 
miles north of Allentown. Oliver 
crawler and Iron Age parts in stock. 


"DON'T KILL YOURSELF under your 

car!" Make your own Safety Car 
Lift for less than $5.00—Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Plans and instructions 
One Dollar ($1.00). Kommiller En¬ 
terprise, Box 161, Springtown, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


WEED HOG Harrow parts, teeth, 

clips, bearings, shoes. McNamee, 
Burlington Flats, New York. 


BULK TANK—150 gallon $625.00. 

Katzen Farm, Reynoldsville, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

95 NEW AND USED INDUSTRIAL 

and Farm Tractors. All sizes. Fork 
lifts, backhoe, loaders, road-graders, 
Combines, self propelled & Pulltype 
with bins. Balers, harvesters, chop¬ 
pers, hay tools. Hundreds of pieces 
to choose from. Keener Eauipment 
Co., 1531 Manheim Pike, Lancaster, 
Penna. Phone 569-9861. Intersection 
of 72 & 230. _ 

ANNUAL EQUIPMENT AUCTION * 

Salem Farm Supply, March 7, 
1964. 40 Wheel & Crawler Tractors 
— 18 Balers & Tossers — 22 Choppers 
— Blowers — Wagons — 10 condition¬ 
ers — 14 mowers — 11 rakes — Plant¬ 
ers Drills — fertilizer & Manure 
spreaders — 20 Plows—21 Harrows— 
Many other items. Terms—cash or 
good check. Lunch & Trucking avail¬ 
able. Rain or Shine, 9:30 till 4:00 
Saturday, March 7th, 1964. Salem 
Farm Supply, Salem, New York. 
Route 22— Phone: 854-3448. Glen 
& Stanley McLenithan, Auctioneers. 

SILOS & UNLOADERS 


SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 


SILOS—FACTORY Creosote Treated 

Wood Maximum insulation against 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid 
resistance. Dependable lock dowelled 
wind resistant construction, immedi¬ 
ate delivery. Box RS-34, Unadilla 
Silo Company, Unadilla, New York. 


COMPLETE MECHANIZED FEEDING 

tailor-made for your needs! Van- 
Dale. Pioneer in labor-saving silo un¬ 
loaders and bunk feeding equip¬ 
ment for every size livestock feed¬ 
ing operation. Free feedlot planning 
help. Get all the facts on efficient, 
push-button feeding! Write for free 
brochures: VanDale, Inc., Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 

FARM BUILDINGS 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box 
T-34, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 

FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. 

STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings. Clear 

Span. Low Cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668 , Cobleskill, New York. 

PREFABS 

PREFABRICATED COTTAGES, 25 

floor plans to choose from A. 
Frames, Log Cabins, or Rustic. Buy 
direct from factory. Holiday Homes, 
Swanton, Vermont. 

FARM SIGNS 

NO HUNTING SIGNS: Any material. 

Lowest prices. Free sample. Cata¬ 
log. SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York. Dept. R. 

NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather¬ 
proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-$ 1 5.00; 1 00-$9.50; 50- 
$6.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti- 
cello, New York. 

NO TRESPASSING SIGNS. Samples 

prices. Cassel, 63 Cottage, Middle- 
town, New York. 

TRACTOR PARTS 

GOOD, SOUND, USED TRACTOR 

Parts. Parts for all leading makes, 
and models at lowest prices. John 
Deere, Allis Chalmers, Case, Inter¬ 
national, Oliver, Massey-Harris, and 
others. Write to-day, and Save. Joe 
Goodman Tractor Wrecking & Parts, 
P O . Box 748, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS 
and crawler Parts. Grader Parts. 
Thousands of other items. Send 250 
for 1964, 40-page catalog. Acme 
Tractor Parts, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
FREE 1964 PARTS CATALOG for all 
tractor models and farm imple¬ 
ments. World's largest stock of new 
and used parts. Tremendous savings. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Regional 
Market, Syracuse, New York. 

TIRES 

TRUCK * FARM * Car—Used Tires 

— Excel. #1-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
700x16 6 ply $10.00; 750x16 8 ply 
$12.00; 900x16 8 ply $15.00; 750x 
20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$17.50; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000 
x20 12 ply $25.00; Farm Tire Spe¬ 
cialist—Airplane Conversion, New 
Truck— Tractor Tires also available. 
Write for complete list. Send check 
or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 
Gans Tire, 1003 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. Tel: 889-2035. Area Code 617. 

ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER" 

SUPER ATOM FENCE CHARGER— 

Manufactured by Smith Fencer 
Corporation. Staple fence wire to 
wood posts, no insulators. Shocks 
through weeds, green grass, brush, 
etc., rain or shine. Contains reliable 
make and break system with light¬ 
ning arrestor built in. Neon fence 
tester free with order. Plus 30-day 
trial period. All this and more for 
only $29.50 postpaid or COD. Dealers 
Wanted. Jack Dandy Products, Inc. 
Dqpt. RN, Owosso, Michigan 48867. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 

NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 210 with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing lOcc 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—infuse 1 Occ of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
lOOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R- 6 , 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pay 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment.) 


NEW-ENDO-BIOTIC FOR Mastitis 

contains maximum of four anti¬ 
biotics, two sulfas, plus Hydrocorti¬ 
sone. Most complete ointment made. 
12-12cc syringes $6.50; 72-$36.00; 
lOOcc vial $3.25; 12-$36.00. Shipped 
pre-paid cash with order. Free Vet¬ 
erinary catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

FREE VEJERINARY CATALOG. Save 

20%-50% all drugs, vaccines, in¬ 
struments. Navets, Box 6305, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minnesota. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 




GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-34, Unadilla Silo Co 
Unadilla, N.Y. 


1 


FURNACES AND BOILERS 


CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6 -R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


SAW CHAINS 


GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


FACTORY PRICES! Brand new, first 

quality fully guaranteed Saw 
Chain in .404", l/ 2 ", or 7/16" pitch. 
Chain for bar of any saw with cut¬ 
ting length 12 " to 16" only $ 10 . 00 ; 
17" to 20" $12.00; 21" to 24" 
$14.00. Postpaid. When ordering 
give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order 
now to Zip-Penn, Inc., Box 179D, 
Erie 6 , Pennsylvania. Write for sav¬ 
ings on bars, sprockets, saw acces¬ 
sories. 


SHARPENING SERVICE 


DAIRYMEN, new approach to mas¬ 
titis. Bingman's P-17 mixes in 
feed. Control mastitis, improve herd, 
health, get maximum milk produc¬ 
tion. Write Bingman Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 

SPECIAL MASTITIS SYRINGE-PENI¬ 
CILLIN, Dihydrostreptomycin, Sul¬ 
famerazine, Sulfathiazole, Cobalt, 
Sesame Oil Base disposable syringe. 
Dozen $3.75 prepaid. Same formula¬ 
tion plus Hydrocortisone $6.00 dozen. 
With-hold milk from treated quarter 
72 hours. Anchor Serum Dealer. 
Kensington Veterinary Supply, Ken¬ 
sington, Conn. 

PEN-STREP Ointment for mastitis— 

Top quality—Top value—$4.00 
dz. syringes, Pen-Fz $6.75 dz. 
syringes. Terramycin $5.00 box of 
10 tubes, Combiotic 1 OOcc's $2.00 
each, Sul-Mycin 1 OOcc's $2.35 each. 
Postpaid. Prompt dependable service. 
Paul & Company, Harvard, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


GIGANTIC SURPLUS SALE Save 

half or more, government surplus 
power plants, hydraulic cylinders, air 
compressors, pumps, winches, water 
hose, telephones, surveyors transit- 
levels, wire, binoculars, electronics, 
tools, hundreds more. Example: elec¬ 
tric pump cost Gov't. $64, sale $8.96. 
Big illustrated catalog free. Surplus 
Center, 840 "O" St., Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska. 

JEEPS $64.50, Airplanes $75.20, 

Boats $6.18. Many others direct 
from U.S. Government. For complete 
"Directory" and catalog send $1.00 
to Quality Surplus, Dept. NY 3, Box 
23, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 


CLIPPER BLADES sharpened $.90 

per pair. Clippers repaired. Earl- 
ville Clipper Service, Earlville, New 
York. 


DEALERS WANTED 


GEHL DEALERSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 

Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co., 
America's leading independent 
Forage Harvesting, Handling 
and Feedmalcing Line, now has 
dealer franchises available 
throughout the Northeast. 
Write: 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 

West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
FARM EQUIPMENT 

116 new Tractors and Imple¬ 
ments for '64—the biggest 
step forward in Minneapolis- 
Moline history. 

A few choice dealer territories 
open. Write or contact: 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE, INC. 
Hopkins, Minnesota 


March, 1964 
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CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 

Armore, Robinson, Catskill, Sure- 
crop, Premier $3.25—100. Super- 
fection Everbearing $4.25—100. 
Latham Rasp. $8.50—100 postpaid. 
Perkins Berry Farm, RD #1, Box 230, 
Hudson Falls, New York. 

PRIDE OF GEORGIA. The earliest 

sweetest best watermelon known. 
Large ripe watermelons in 60 days. 
550 seeds $2.00; 225 seed $1.00. 
Wilson Carson, Griffin 16, Georgia. 

BLUEBERRY BUSHES, CULTIVATED^ 

latest varieties, producing giant 
size berries, 4-3 year old bushes 
$6.50 postpaid, order early, supply 
limited. Brookside Blueberry Nursery, 
Pelham Rd., Amherst, Mass. 


FREE STRAWBERRY CATALOG 

From W. F. ALLEN CO.—The Country’s 
Largest Specialists 

We grow nothing but strawberries ... all 
types . . all varieties. Our colorful new 
catalog for 1964 lists all the finest varieties. 
Midway. Earlidawn, Surecrop, Redglow from 
U.S.D.A. Vesper and Jerseybelle from New 
Jersey and many others. It offers the virus 
tree plants necessary for the biggest crops 
of the best berries. Tells how to grow them 
for best results for home consumption or 
for sale. 

Strawberries are easy to grow, easy to care 
for. They’re ideal income producers, too. 
1/10 of an acre yields 650 to 900 quarts. 

BUY DIRECT From W. F. ALLEN CO. 
For 78 Years the Country’s Leading 
Strawberry Plant Specialists. 

Write for Your Catalog Today—It’s Free 

W. F. Allen Co., 72 Yew St., 
Salisbury, Md. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY Bushes. 

Six 18-30" $5.95; ten 10-18" 
$7.50. Postpaid. Morningbrook, Mon- 
son, Massachusetts. 

DAHLIAS, certified, nice collection. 

Twenty different varieties $4.00 
postpaid. Mrs. George Mostert, Delhi, 
New York. 


BLUE SPRUCE & Christmas Tree 

Seedlings 2, 3, & 4 yr. Low Prices. 
Unadilla Nursery, Johnson City, New 
York. 


GROW vegetables 2 weeks earlier 

with Carlisle's hardy field-grown 
plants. Free folder. Carlisle Plant 
Farm, Valdosta, Georgia. 

WRITE FOR FREE 1964 catalog on 

HYBRID TOMATO, Cabbage, Pep¬ 
per, Cauliflower, Broccoli and other 
vegetable plants. Our plants are 
grown from the best strains of seed 
and are Virginia State Inspected. 
Dixie Plant Company, Franklin, Vir¬ 
ginia. Telephone 562-5276 Area 
Code 703. 


BEARING CHESTNUT TREES. 2 for 

$15.00, 8-10 ft. Gerz Nurseries, 
East Petersburg, Pennsylvania. 

50 FT. TEXAS FAST growing wild 

seedling makes beautiful hedge or 
fence in four to six months—can 
trim or shape as desired. Will grow 
in poor soil. Place order now for 
spring delivery. Send cash or check 
or money order $2.98. Please print 
name and address. T. A. Moore, Box 
4296, Tyler, Texas. 

GARDEN SEEDS 


FREE SEED CATALOG—40 pages; Il¬ 
lustrated Color. Garden Seeds— 
Vegetable—Flowers Selected Hy¬ 
brids. Direct from Breeder. Robson 
Quality Seeds, Inc., Hall 18, New 
York. 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 

BEES INSURE BETTER CROP pollina¬ 
tion. Profitable side line. Send 
$1.00 for book, "First Lessons in 
Beekeeping" and four months sub¬ 
scription. Free literature. American 
Bee Journal, Box R, Hamilton, Illi¬ 
nois. 


BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT 

YIELDS, 100 page book with 175 
pictures @ 75? postpaid, explains 
everything from starting to selling 
honey. Free factory catalog, sting- 
proof equipment, saves you 25%. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ken¬ 
tucky. 

PLASTIC FILM 

PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9'xl2'— 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 
9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

HAY FOR SALE 

CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-51 1 1. 

FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 

trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 


GRADED HAY, shipped anywhere— 

Rail—Truck; Drought shipments. 
201-Pi 8-1020. James Desmond, Box 
402, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 

ALL TYPES of hay delivered by truck 

or trailer, C.O.D. Guaranteed 
weights and representation. Stewarts, 
Maplecrest, New York. Phone Wind¬ 
ham 290J2 & 1 . 


1500 BALES EARLY CUT, High 

Quality mixed hay. Karl Poulsen, 
Meshoppen, RD #3, Pennsylvania. 
Laceyville 869-2771. 

HAY—50 ton Mixed. Phone VI 2- 

5619 mornings. Walter Wilke- 
vitch, RD #5, Amsterdam, New York. 

CHOICE HAY—All grades. Straw. 

Delivered. Frank Reiff, New Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. Frontier 9-2658 
(evenings). 

HAY—WILL DELIVER. Burton How- 

ell. Friendship, New York. 

CHOICE HAY—Neighbors, band to¬ 
gether, buy my 140 tons 1963 crop 
all in one barn. 100 tons first, bal¬ 
ance second. Hire your trucks, haul 
your own and save $$$. Henry Will- 
cox, Jr., Earlville, New York. 13332. 

GARDEN SUPPLIES 

PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, 

VEGETABLES, Cheesecloth, 100 
yards by 48" convenient 10 yard 
lengths $7.50 prepaid. 50% less mill 
price. Joseph Hein, 120B Eton Road, 
Thornwood, New York. 

GRAFTING KITS: Necessary mate¬ 
rials plus Instruction Manual. Kit 
$3.45. Commercial size $5.15. Cham¬ 
plain Industries, Hinesburg, Vermont. 

SAWDUST 

SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68 , 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 

SAWDUST FOR SALE: Kiln dried, 

sterilized, Bagged for shipment. 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mulch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland, 
New York, Tele: 826-3605. _ 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven- 88 , Cedar Hill, Texas. 

INCOME PROPERTY—Fully stocked 

grocery 2 rented apartments above 
store. Owner wishes to retire. Pal- 
mieri, 100 Maple Avenue, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 


AMAZING PROFITS Raising Chin¬ 
chillas, Pigeons, Rabbits, Minks or 
Cavies for us. Free information. 
Keeney Brothers, New Freedom, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR SALE: In Catskills. Three story 

35x70 building. Suitable for small 
factory or convalescent home—rea¬ 
sonable. Box 7220 Rural New Yorker. 

FARM LOANS 


FEDERAL LAND BANK AND 
PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 


,CSpringfield, 
Mass. 01101 




See your local associa¬ 
tions or write: 

310 State St., 


NEW SYMBOL • OLD FRIEND 


FOR THE LADIES 



BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7, Minnesota. 

DRESSES 24*; Shoes 39?; Men's Suits 
$4.95; Trousers $1.20. Better used 
clothing. Free catalog. Transworld, 
164-T, Brooklyn 12, New York. 
DIET: Lose 6 pounds Weekly! Never 
Hungry. Feel Wonderful. Complete 
Plan, $2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Brugenheimer Company, Box 158- 
H 88 , Lexington, Massachusetts. 
YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can raise 
$50.00 and more, easy and fast. 
Have 10 members each sell only 
twenty 50?: packages my lovely lux¬ 
urious Prayer Grace Table Napkins. 
Keep $50 for your treasury. No 
money needed. Free Samples. Anna 
Wade, Dept. 687AD1, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

RUN SPARE TIME Greeting Card- 

Gift Shop at home: Show friends 
samples new 1964 All-Occasion 
greeting cards, gifts: Take orders 
. . . earn 100% profit. No experience 
needed. Try without cost! Special 
fund raising plans for organizations. 
Rush name for samples on approval. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 133E, Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 

INVISIBLE Thread 5 spools $1.10. 

Nelson, 51 ON North Negley, Pitts¬ 
burgh 6 , Pennsylvania. 


COUNTRY GIRL doll dresses. Teens 

and Sisters, two dollars each. J. 
Kiel, Bloomville, New York. 
DIABETES—Is there a "Hidden Dia¬ 
betic" in your family? There are 
more than 1 1/2 million unknown dia¬ 
betics in the U.S. Find out now with 
this new 10-second home test. Ac¬ 
curate, convenient. Guaranteed. 
Send one dollar for each test to J. 
Bengel, Pharmacist, 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y, 10010,_ 

RUG WOOLS. Hooking and Braiding 
strips and remnants. Samples 15?. 
C.B.I., 816 Jefferson, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

BARGAIN HUNTER—Cut your food 

bills. Automatically finds best 
buys. Bargain Hunter does the arith¬ 
metic. $1.00 ppd. Newcomb's, Dept. 
C, Lewiston, New York._ 

"HAND PAINTED" Landscapes. Sam¬ 
ple 10?. Elvon, 1051 N. Main, Ak¬ 
ron, Ohio 44310. 

NYLON LACES 40 yards $1. Quilt 

patches 3 pounds $1. 800 buttons 
$1. Schaefer, Drummondville, Que¬ 
bec. 


BUY WHOLESALE from big 100 page 

Catalog! Enjoy exceptional savings 
on over 1 ,000 items—Clothes, Shoes, 
Jewelry, School Supplies, Drug Sun¬ 
dries, Gifts for entire family.at low, 
salesmen's prices! Rush $1.00 (re¬ 
fundable with first order) for Cata¬ 
log today! Hemlock Hill, Box 7198- 
RN, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

READ PAGE 53 Old Farmers Almanac 

about Roadside Remedies of Yes¬ 
teryear. Send $5 autographed copy 
270 page herbal, Using Plants For 
Healing. Nelson Coon, Box IN, Vine¬ 
yard Haven, Massachusetts. 


THIS IS A FACT—Up to 90% Relief 

from the pain of rheumatism, sci¬ 
atica, lumbago, neuralgia, etc. Sim¬ 
ply wear underwear of remarkable 
synthetic fabric. An amazing new 
development — incredible but true! 
Tested by doctors in Europe ... up 
to 90% of cases relieved in some 
tests. Underwear available in med. 
size (38-40) and large (42-44), 
$4.20 Postpaid. Money back if not 
effective. Polmertex, 156 5th Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. _ 

RUG BRAIDERS: Complete Supplies 
available: Precut and prerolled 
wool—-36 standard colors Braiders — 
needles — lacing and stand. Send 35? 
for color chart. Carten Redi-Braid, 
P.O. Box 61, Devon, Connecticut. 
Dept. R. 

WANTED—QUILTING. Experienced. 

Mary Lucile Orwig, Prairie City, 

I llinois. 

PRODUCTS FOR FARM & HOME 

SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains. Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34, Mass. 
STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 
of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

LEFT HANDED? Send for free list of 
articles made specially for left 
hand use. Left Hand Products, Box 
402, Warren, Ohio. 

YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can 
raise $50.00 and more, easy and 
fast. Have 10 members each sell only 
ten $1 bottles my famous Double 
Strength Imt. Vanilla Flavoring. Keep 
$50 for your own treasury. No money 
needed. Write Anna Elizabeth Wade, 
Dept. 687AD2, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
CHAIR SEATING MATERIALS — 
Cane, Rush, Splint, Reed, Acces¬ 
sories. For complete price list, send 
10? coin. The Workshop, Dept. 22, 
122 Main Street, Penn Yan, New 
York,_ 

SWISS FIRST quality watches. 10 
years guarantee. Monniez Com¬ 
pany, Tramelan, Switzerland. 

FRUITS AND FOODS 

AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buck¬ 
wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. container 
$2.10, 3—$5.75, 6—$10.50. Prepaid 
4th zone. Lang Apiaries, Box R, 
Gasport, New York. 

CEROW'S HOME MADE Sausage, fa- 

mous for years. 4 lb. roll $2.50 de¬ 
livered. Cerow's, Clayton, New York. 
INDIAN River Oranges and Grape¬ 
fruit $8.50 a bushel; $6.00 half 
bushel express prepaid. Hilliard 
Groves, Inc., Rt. 3, Box 200, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 

MAPLE SYRUP $7 per gal. Butter¬ 
nut meats $1.75 postpaid. Maple 
sugar $1.10 postpaid, 3rd zone. 
George Daniels, South Royalton, Ver- 
mont._ 

SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 

BLACK WALNUTS, Pecans, English 

Walnuts, Brazils, Almonds, Cash¬ 
ews, Pepper, Cinnamon, Sassafras 
$1.25#. Dried Mushrooms $3.00#. 
Peerless, 538R Centralpark, Chicago, 
Illinois 60624, _ 

PRINTING AND STATIONERY 

150 ENVELOPES and 125 LETTER¬ 
HEADS, bond paper $3.95 postpaid. 
Elkins Brothers, CPO Box 146, Kings¬ 
ton, New York. 

1000 NAME, ADDRESS LABELS 

$1.00; 100 Name, Address Post 
Cards $1.25. Free Folder. Mary Hew¬ 
itt, Box 686 , Dept. NY. Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 


1000 QUALITY name and address 

labels $1.00. Ambassador Press, 
Box 1 , Lynn, Massachusetts_ 

WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED — HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

OAK,” ASH, MAPLE, Poplar and 
Walnut logs. Top prices paid. 
Housekeeper Forest Products, Put¬ 
nam Valley, New York. Lakeland 
8-2988. _ 

WANTED — RAW Furs, Raccoon, 
Mink, Muskrat, Otter, Beaver, Etc. 
Top Market Prices. Prompt Returns. 
Walter Carr, Elm Street, Dighton, 
Mass. 

WANTED: USED TIE STALLS. Con¬ 
tact Phil Neumann, Delhi, New 
York. 

WANTED TO BUY—Freaks, albinos, 

midgets, oddities. Fays, Madrid, 
New York._ 

CONTENTS OF OLD HOMES, Attics, 
cellars, sheds, barns, also need 
small lots of old furniture, china, 
glass, tools, toys, guns, dolls, jewelry, 
clocks. Mrs. Wesley B. Hoffman, 
Cornwall Bridge, Connecticut.__ 

OLD CARS AND MOTORCYCLES be¬ 
fore 1937. Roadsters and Tourings. 
Any make. Larry Stevens, Arcade, 
New York 14009, _ 

WANTED — A few old fashioned 
early Rose Potatoes for seed. 
Archie V. Mason, 830 Mt. Zoar 
Street, Elmira 4, New York,_ 

RABBITS WANTED: White only. 3 
lbs. up. Best prices. Peter J. Flinn, 
160 Ontario Street, Albany 6, New 
York. _ 

FILM DEVELOPING 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo 

prints, 50?! 12-60?. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. _ 

S P EC IA L T RT A L OFFER—Lirn it o n e 

roll, black-white, 8-35?; 12-45?; 
Kodacolor, 8-$2.00; 12-$2.50. Tops 
Photo Service, Box 191-R, Lyons, 
New York^__ 

SPECIAL TRAL OFFER. 8 enlarged 
prints from roll 40?; 12—50?. 8 
Kodacolor prints from roll $1.50; 12 
- —$2.00. Young Photo Service, 43C, 
Schenectady 1, New York._ 

SPARROW TRAPS 

SPARROW TROUBLE? Trap Them. 

New Low Price. Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed. Free information. Johnson's, 
Waverly 6, Kentucky. _ 

TOBACCO 

"TOBACCO" — Smoking ( ready 

mixed) or Chewing (Sweet) 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. _ 

CIGARS from Growers fine tobacco. 

Send $1.00 for sample pkg. con¬ 
taining (2) fives, (2) tens, (2) 
sixes, (2) 2 for 25? and (2) fifteens. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Hudson, 
Westfield, Mass._ 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

FREE SEARCHING. Name book want¬ 
ed. We'll get it. Reasonable prices. 
Trading Post, Lisbon 10, New Hamp¬ 
shire_ 

USED OR HIDDEN Bibles wanted, for 
Foreign Mission work. Please send 
them to : L. Ever sdyk, Burt, New York. 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS. Sell Bibles, 

books, other Scripture merchan¬ 
dise. Good profits. Send for free 
catalogue and price list. George 
Noble, Dept. #110, Pontiac Bldg., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

OUT OF PRINT BOOKS & Music— 

large selection— reasonable. Glass 
Book Shop, Trumansburg, New York 
14886. 


SELL your products und services 
through low cost clussified udvertisements 

USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK “ v* 


Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 



-ORDER BLANK- 

THE RURAL NEW YORKER Enclosed is my check for $ 

311 WEST 43rd STREET 

NEW YORK 36. NEW YORK PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 

Please insert my ad in_issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


Name and Address 
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CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


WALLPAPER 

FREE SAMPLES OF WALL PAPER 

1963-64 catalog. 99 washable 
patterns. Decorating suggestions and 
color schemes. Instructions for meas¬ 
uring and hanging. We Pay Postage. 
Penn Wall Paper Mills, Dept. R, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey._ 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers' Co., 
P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

SCHOOLS 

AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

FELLER AUCTIONEERING College, 

world's finest trained, diploma. 
Free catalog. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat- 

alog! Missouri Auction School, 
1330-39 Linwood, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri 64109. 

STAMPS AND COINS 

3000 DIFFERENT STAMPS $6.00. 

Arnold Croll, Manitowoc, Wiscon¬ 
sin 54220. 

10 DIFFERENT LINCOLNS before 

1921 $1.00. 20 before 1931 $1.50. 
Gene Carlton, Chandler, Oklahoma. 

COIN GUIDE, 128 page pocket-size 

$.98. K. Hall, 40 Maple Ave., 
Frank linville. New York. 


89 DIFFERENT Pennies in Folder 43's 

processed. 5 days return, $3.00 
postpaid, all nice coins. Edgewood 
Coins, 157 Edgewood Ave., Colonia, 
New Jersey 07067. 

200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25(2 with 

approvals. Smith, 508 Brooks, Col¬ 
lege Station 3, Texas. 

CO LOR SLIDES 


NIAGARA FALLS or YELLOWSTONE. 

Seven Colorslides $1.00. Eddings, 
8-R Roberts, Corning, New York. 

TRAVEL 


HERE'S a tour so good that we give 

a written guaranty. Our 19 day 
10,000 mile Grand Circle Western 
Tour, 18 States, 5 Canadian Prov¬ 
inces, plus a visit to Old Mexico. See 
Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, Las 
Vegas, Hollywood, Giant Redwoods; 
visit British Columbia, cross the Ca¬ 
nadian Rockies and see Lake Louise 
by scenic bus in June, July and Au¬ 
gust 1964. But you must reserve 
early. The price is only $339.00! 
Send now for free literature and start 
anticipating. Shanly International 
Corporation, 528-R Blue Cross Build¬ 
ing, Buffalo 2, New York. 

ALL ABOARD FOR ALASKA! Some 

space still available on Rural New 
Yorker-sponsored Alaska Cruise 
Tours, June 29-July 18; August 19- 
September 6. One payment takes 
care of everything—all transporta¬ 
tion, meals, sightseeing trips, tips. 
Nothing left for you to do but "en¬ 
joy yourself." Write for free illus¬ 
trated folders to Dept. OC, The Rural 
New Yorker, 31 1 West 43rd Street, 
New York, New York 10036. Do it 
today! 

PAINTING SERVICE 


BARNS PAINTED—New high pres¬ 
sure spray method—non-poison- 
ous paint, lasts for years. No money 
down. 5 years to pay. Free estimate. 
Send card now with directions to 
farm. Vaughan, 66 East 8th Street, 
Oswego, New York. 


INSURANCE 


FREE TO NON-DRINKERS — aston¬ 
ishing facts how you can make 
substantial savings on cost of Hos¬ 
pitalization Insurance and receive 
$100.00 per week—week after week, 
month after month, year after year 
—even for a lifetime. GOLD STAR 
Insurance Plan features many ad¬ 
vantages. For example. No One ex¬ 
cept You — and only You — can can¬ 
cel Gold Star Hospitalization Insur¬ 
ance. Think how important this point 
is: But it's only One advantage. 
There are many more! It gives you 
peace of mind because it prevents 
your being "cut off" when you need 
help the most. Everything is sent 
through the mail — no one will call 
on you now or ever. Don't delay. 
Write Now. Gold Star Plan, Dept. 
T-8, Valley Forge, Penna. 

INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS IF you need help devel¬ 
oping or selling your invention, 
then write immediately to the: In¬ 
ventors Service Bureau Organization. 
Establ. 191 1.6635 Delmar Boulevard, 
St. Louis 30, Mo. 

FISHING & HUNTING 

COLLAPSIBLE FARM—POND—FISH 

TRAPS; Animal traps. Postpaid. 
Free information, pictures. Shawnee, 
3934q Buena Vista, Dallas 4, Texas. 

RUBBER STAMPS 


RUBBER STAMPS—Labels, Printing, 

Salesbooks, Signature Stamps, Real 
Estate Signs, Mailbox Nameplates. 
Catalog. Champlain Industries, Hines- 
burg, Vermont. 

RUBBER STAMPS, 3 lines, 2" long, 

$1.50. TABCO, Tomkins Cove, 
New York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
American, Box 77-RC, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois. 


HOMEBREW RECIPES — Beer, Ale, 

Liquors, Wines! Recipes, $2.00 
postpaid. Supplies, Hydrometers List 
Included! Research Enterprises, 29- 
K95 Samoset Road, Woburn, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

FIVE LEGAL WILL Form Blanks, 

with Instructions, $1.00. Brugen- 
heimer Company, Box 158-N3, Lex¬ 
ington, Mass. 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, 

cesspools, outdoor toilets. Stops 
odors, backups. Open drains, 6 pre¬ 
measured treatments $2.50; 12— 

$4.50. Money back guarantee. Ryter 
Company, Madelia 40, Minnesota. 

BE SAFE, SURE! End contusion, 

worry, concerning your income tax 
problems! Get expert advice, backed 
by experience in law, accounting and 
Internal Revenue Service. Answers to 
individual tax problems, only $1.00 
each; partnership, corporation, other 
business tax questions, $3.00 each. 
Dickett-Condos, Tax Consultants, 
7023-RN, So. Jeffery Blvd., Chicago 
49, Illinois 

HOMEBREW HOBBYISTS rare hard- 

to-find Brew Recipes, $1.00. Hy¬ 
drometer, Supply Catalog with order. 
Interstate Products, Box 1-B8W, 
Pelham, New Hampshire. 

FIND BURIED gold, silver, coins, 

Indian burial grounds, ancient 
ruins with improved dynatector. Un¬ 
conditionally guaranteed $3.00. Dee, 
Box 7263-N4, Houston 8, Texas. 

CIGARETTES. Make 20 plain or filter- 

tip for 9(2. Factory-fresh pipe to¬ 
baccos. Mild tropical flavored Philip¬ 
pines cigars. Facts free. Moberly, 
Box 824, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

PARIAN BUSTS WANTED, not over 

ten inches, must be historical or 
political, American or European. 
Lynde, 31 Greene, Amityville, New 
York. 

YOU NEED NO longer suffer from 

Arthritis for information write to 
Wesley, Box 86 Detroit, Michiqan 
48221. 


TRAINING FOR CIVIL SERVICE 

EXAMS (What it is & how it is 
given). Ages 18-55, high pay. Per¬ 
manent jobs, vacation and retire¬ 
ment. Write for free booklet. Na¬ 
tional Service, Box 12253, Oklahoma 
City 1 2, Oklahoma. 

USED—130' RADIO ANTENNA Tow- 

ers. Heavy galvanized, excellent 
condition. Full length steel ladder on 
each. Excellent for TV or MICRO 
Wave $550.00 each. L. W. Knapp, 
Big Flats, New York. 

WANTED—Country or Village Pas¬ 
torate, by Fully-Ordained, Experi¬ 
enced, Country-born Protestant Min¬ 
ister and wife. Salary secondary. 
Correspondence invited. Box 7219 
Rural New Yorker. 

MINK RAISING information free. 

Lake Superior Mink Farm, Inc., 
Superior EE, Wisconsin. 

RURAL 
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Charles D. Gibson, Hillsdale, N. Y. 

REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 

Featuring ALF Choice Dominie tith Hull Lines 

Performance Tested 
Clean Pedigrees 
Certified and Accredited Herd 

Semi for our Hrochure 


LARGE ANNUAL 
All Day Public Sale 

Wednesday, March 11, 1 !t6!, 9 A M. 

Martins Sale Barn 
Blue Ball, Pa., Lancaster County 

Tractor and Horse drawn Farm Imple¬ 
ments, Machinery, Equipment. Hard¬ 
ware, Posts. Hay and Straw. We sell 
on commission. 

PAUL Z. MARTIN 

Phone: New Holland 717-354-6671 
Next Sale: March 25, 1964 


SALES—SPECIAL EVENTS 

MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium. 

GREAT ATLANTIC ANGUS BULL 

Auction, Court Manor Arena, New 
Market, Virginia March 25-26, 1964. 
Sale of 200 Reg. bulls from leading 
herds of the country starts at 10 
A.M. Thursday 25th. There will be 
bulls for any type herd — farmer, 
commercial, top registered. SPECIAL 
ATTRACTION—500 head top Angus 
commercial bred heifers, pregnancy 
checked, from the famous Jennings 
Ranch in South Dakota will be sold 
in uniform groups starting at 9 A.M. 
Wednesday the 25th, preceding the 
Bull Show. This is the place to get 
"more for your money". For catalog 
and information write or call Can¬ 
ning Cattle Company, Box 1236, 
Staunton, Virginia. Phone: 337-1 311. 
Code 703. 

NORTHEASTERN APPALOOSA AS^ 

SOCIATION's first annual SELECT 
STOCK SALE, 8 P.M., Saturday, May 
16th, 1964, Harrisburg, Pa. Forty 
head mares, stallions, geldings; 
SHOW QUALITY—Show Condition 
— Show Winners. Harris Wilcox, 
Auctioneer. For catalogs write: Bar¬ 
bara Esengard, Durhamville, New 
York. 



Annual N. Y. Shorthorn & 
Polled Shorthorn 
Assn. Sale 

Cornell University Judging Pavilion. Ithaca, 
N. Y. April 4, 1964. Bulls, Cows, Bred 
and open heifers. Show at 9:30 — Sale at 
1:00. For catalog write: Frank Lantphier, 
Locke, N. Y, 


BEEF CATTLE 

REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York. 

BRED ANGUS Cows, heifers and bulls. 

Herd Sire a 1960# bull. Growthy, 
quality cattle. Member 500 club. 
C. C. Taylor, Lawtons, New York. 

REGISTERED ABERDEEN Angus 

young bred cows. Bardolier, Eileen- 
mere, Ankonian breeding. Select to 
fifteen from accredited certified 
herd. Phone or inspect. Joel Nystrom, 
Agridor Farm, Skillman, near Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey. 201-359-5990. 
PUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 
Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa¬ 
tion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo, New York. 

HEREFORD BULLS from seven to 

twenty-four months. Weldner 
Hereford Farms, Loudonville, Ohio. 
ANGUS BREEDING STOCK regiT- 

tered, best families. Barry Angus 
Farm, South New Berlin, New York. 
Coll farm or 212-394-3417. 

FANCY POLLED HEREFORDS, rea¬ 
sonable prices. Advance Rollo and 
Zato breeding, open and bred heif¬ 
ers, bulls all ages. "None Better in 
the East." Sunrise Acres Farm, Cum¬ 
berland Center, Maine. Tel. 829- 
3275. 


FOR SALE: Buy and try our large 

type Scotch bulls, P.R.I. production 
and progeny tested. Transfers include 
"Advanced Registry" certificates. 
Frozen Semen Available for World 
Trade. Plan to visit our cattle opera¬ 
tion when in Washington or enroute 
to the World's Fair. You will always 
be most welcome. Request folders 
with data and prices. Address: 
James B. Lingle, Manager — Area 
Code 301—Office: 827-2041, Resi¬ 
dence: 827-8143. Wye Plantation, 
Queenstown, Maryland. 

NEED DAIRY REPLACEMENTS? Try 
labor saving Angus cattle. For in¬ 
formation write: Dwight Miller, 
Pres., N.Y. Angus Assn., Clinton Cor¬ 
ners, New York. 

NORTHWESTERN PA. POLLED HERE¬ 
FORD SHOW and Sale. 12 Bulls— 
54 Females. April 11, 1964. Butler 
Form Show Bldg., Rt. 68. Show— 
10 A.M. Sale I P.M. For catalogue 
write: Marvin Wix, Evans City, Pa. 
R.D. 1. 

CHAROLAIS 

CHAROLAIS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

CHAROLAIS—200 head of the Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879._ 

CHAROLAIS — young and matured 

bulls, outstanding quality. Inquire: 
Rivercrest Farms, Columbia, New 
Jersey. 201-496-3412, _ 

DAIRY CATTLE 

WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
card giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 
7-1101 Area Code 609. 

HOLSTEIN OR SWISS Dairy calves. 

Also angus-cross. Shipped on ap¬ 
proval. Write for prices. Otto Van- 
derburg, North Prairie, Wisconsin. 

BULLS READY for Service. Open and 

Bred Heifers. Modern Bloodlines, 
T.B. and Bangs. Accredited Herd. 
Battleground Farms, Box 511, Free¬ 
hold, New Jersey. 

MILKING SHORTHORNS — Calves, 

service bulls. J. M. & H. M. White, 
Marathon, New York. 

SHEEP 

SHEEP—ASSURE YOURSELF of Qual¬ 
ity and Profits—Use Hampshires— 
For Breeders List and Information, 
Write American Hampshire Sheep 
Association, Stuart, Iowa. 

RANGE RAMBOUILLETS, registered. 

Farm adapted, hardy magnificent 
flock. One or a carload. K-4 Ranch, 
RD #1, Delanson, New York. Phone: 
West Berne 4368. 


TO MEET THE MEAT DEMANDS . . . 

Raise Suffolks! Suffolk Ewes give 
you top lamb production, wean young 
early, and produce lambs with the 
meat-building quality that makes 
them 1st choice at market. Suffolks 
mean profits! National Suffolk Sheep 
Association. Write Box 324-RN, Co¬ 
lumbia, Missouri. 

TWENTY-FiRST annual (open) New 

York State Stud Ram and Ewe 
sale June 27. For Entry blanks write 
Fred H. Zautner, R.D. #2, Brewerton, 
New York or Warren Brannan, Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, New 
York. _ 

DORSET RAMS, Ewes, Lambs. Hop 

Brook Farm, New Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

SWINE 

PUBLIC YORKSHIRE HOG AUCTION 

—180 HEAD—40 Bred Gilts—20 
Open Gilts—20 Service Boars, all 
choice registered selections. 100 
commercial open gilts which can be 
registered if desired. Production and 
test station records. Many meat cer¬ 
tified litters. National champion 
bloodlines. All specially selected for 
a top sale offering. Opportunity for 
both purebred and commercial hog 
herds. Friday, March 6, 1 P.M., E.S.T. 
Beaver Fair Grounds. Write for free 
sale catalogue. Brooks End and Par 
Kay Farms. Reno H. Thomas, Sale 
Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. Phone 658 
671 9 Beav er Springs Exchange. 

FOR SALE: Purebred Hampshire Du- 
roc, Yorkshire boars and gilts. All 
ages. Nelson Mitchell, 249 Madison 
Street, Wrentham, Mass. Call Ever- 
green 4-31 12. 

FEEDER, PIGS; grain fed, vaccinated, 

castrated, delivered by truck COD 
on approval. 75 or more, 6 weeks 25 
lbs. $1 1 each; 40 to 50 lbs. $15 each. 
C. Stanley Short & Son, Cheswold, 
Delaware. 

FOR SALE — Registered Landrace 

service age Boars, Gilts bred or 
open, also unrelated trios and wean¬ 
lings. Ideal Farms, Inc., Augusta, 
New Jersey. DU 3-2921. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE, boars and 

gilts also weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, New York. Phone: 
LT-9-3087. 

GRADED FEEDER PIG AUCTION 

April 3, 1964, 8 P.M. E.S.T. (Eve¬ 
ning Sale) Geauga Livestock Com¬ 
mission, Middlefield, Ohio. 1000 
head mixed breeds, sold by weight. 
Vaccinated for Cholera by licensed 
Veterinary with modified live virus 
and serum, bank reference required. 
Additional information. Call Tom 
Givan, Ph: 632-6681, Northeast Ohio 
Graded Feeder Pig Sale. 

HORSES AND PONIES 

"HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or po¬ 
nies should have. Free No obliga¬ 
tion. Simply address Beery School of 
Horsemanship, Dept. 1643, Pleasant 
Hill^Ohio. 

WELSH & ARAB/WELSH ponies for 

sale at all times. Southland Farm, 
Rhinebeck, New York. 


THOROUGHBRED STALLION Service. 

Best blood line. PHONE: 201- 
Plainfield 6-8927. 

RABBITS 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt, Vernon, Ohio. 

RAISr RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 

knowing Facts. 48 Page Illustrated 
Book describing 25 Breeds. Housing, 
Breeding, Feeding, Markets, Market¬ 
ing, etc. 25 cents, American Rabbit 
Association, 38 ARBA Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Penna. 

DOGS 

SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolat 
Kenn e ls, K unkletown 3, Pa. 

REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664. _ 

COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast¬ 
ings, New York. 

25 BROKEN BEAGLES $20. 6 day 

free trial. Witis, 475 Plain Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 

DURABLE^DOG COLLARS 10 cents 

per inch neck measurements. Black 
harness leather or natural. 1" or 
3 /4". Carl F. Brown, 13 Stebbins St., 
St. A l bans , Vermont. 

A.K.C. AIREDALE Puppies, (Hector 
Type) also Weimaraners, Min. 
Schnauzers, Wire Fox Terriers. Tour- 
tellotte, Morris, New York. 

WHITE German Shepherd puppies— 

—AKC registered. Also stud service. 
Edna Cochran, R5, Marion, Ohio. 
Phone: 383-8126. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups—The all 

purpose dog. Best companion, 
watchdog. Guaranteed stock drivers. 
Year's trial. Training instructions. 
Vaccinated. Oldest shepherd kennels 
in the U.S. Highview Kennels, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

REGISTERED ENGLISH Shepherd pups, 

heel driving parents, males $16.00, 
females $13.00. Joseph Winkler, 
Hankins, New York. 

FOR SALE—Eskimo Puppies. Excel¬ 
lent pet for child or adult. Good 
watch dog. Home raised. Myrtle 
Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—working 

strain. Hendrickson Farm, Cobles- 
kill. New York. 

AMERICAN ESKIMO (Spitz) pup¬ 

pies. Adorable, intelligent. Han- 
Mont Kennels, Attica, New York. 

BORDER COLLIES—Shepherd Pup¬ 
pies $20 each. 6 months old start¬ 
ing to work $40 each. Frymire Farm, 
Star Route, Trout Run, Pennsylvania. 
Phone: Loyalsock 478-2398. 

REGISTERED BORDER COLLIES from 

imported Bloodlines. Training in¬ 
structions. Guaranteed. Floyd Winne, 
Cooperstown, New York. 


March, 1964 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New York, N. Y. (Special) — For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


NERVE DEAFNESS 

"MODEL OF NEW" 
MINIATURE 
HEARING AID GIVEN 

(not an actual hearing aid) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A most 
unique free offer, of special in¬ 
terest to those who hear but do 
not understand words, has just 
been announced. A true-life, 
non-operating model, actual size 
replica of the smallest Motorola - 
Dahlberg Hearing Aid ever 
made, will be given away ab¬ 
solutely free to anyone answer¬ 
ing this advertisement. Wear it 
in the privacy of your own home 
without cost or obligation of any 
kind . . . “IT’S YOURS FREE 
TO KEEP.” The size of this 
instrument is only one of its 
many features. It weighs less 
than a third of an ounce and it 
is all at “ear level,” in one unit. 
No wires lead from the body to 
the head. Here is truly hope for 
the Hard of Hearing. These 
models are free. We suggest 
that you write for yours now. 

Buchanan Hearing Aid Co. 

Room 417, Dept. RNY, Wyatt Bldg. 
777 14th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 


ARTHRITIS 

Please write for my free information 

My name is Paul McCoy 

and I am an arthritic. 1 am 
only too familiar with the 
physical and emotional 
symptoms of my com¬ 
plaint. I tried so many 
things. Then one day a 
friend in pharmacal circles 
told me about a wonderful 
medicine for hours-long re¬ 
lief in easing the minor pains and soreness 
of arthritis, rheumatism, neuralgia, neuri¬ 
tis, lumbago or bursitis. 

1 am so grateful 1 want to tell every¬ 
one my whole remarkable experience and 
how thousands of others are now prais¬ 
ing Norkon, too. Please write for full in¬ 
formation. It costs nothing and you may 
win so much. No obligation whatsoever. 
Just send your name and address to: 

Paul McCoy, Apt. 2103, 11 W 42 St. NY 36 


OH, MY 

BACK 

fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and 
miserable tired-out feelings. When these discom¬ 
forts come on with over-exertion or stress and 
strain —you want relief —want it fast! Another 
disturbance may be mild bladder irritation fol¬ 
lowing wrong food and drink often setting up 
a restless uncomfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work 
fast in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-reliev¬ 
ing action to ease torment of nagging backache, 
headaches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their 
soothing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their 
mild diuretic action tending to increase output 
of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 

work.Enjoy a good night’s sleep and the same happy 

relief millions have for over 60 years. For conven¬ 
ience, buy the large size. Get Doan’s Pills today! 



ACHING 

Now! You can get the 


MENPAST40 

Afflicted With Getting Up Nights 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully Non-Surgically 
treated for Glandular Inflammation. If 
the condition is aggravated by lack of 
treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. The mild Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ment has proven so effective it is 
backed with a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic has a 
New Free Book, fully illustrated, that 
tells how these troubles may be cor¬ 
rected by Proven Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ments. This book may prove of utmost 
importance to you. Write Today. No 
Obligation. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B9934 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 


nn>74 > 




FREE SAMPLES 

1963-64 catalog. 99 smart new styles. 
All washable and fade-proof. Decorat¬ 
ing suggestions and color schemes. In¬ 
structions for measuring and hanging. 
Save <4 to </ 2 and WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE. Write Today! 

PENN WALL PAPER MILLS 
Dept. 98 Bridgeton, N. J. 




ELASTIC STOCKING 
BARGAIN S/t45 

i ini i|iniinn VPAIR 


Buy direct from factory and save S3 
to $5 a pair! ELASTOCK—NYLON 
with Natural Latex Rubber and Cotton—2-way Stretch 
Surgical Hose unexcelled for wear, support, comfort. Light¬ 
weight. Seamless, almost invisible. Write for FREE folder. 
ELASTOCK CO., Dept. 490, CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


UWORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 

SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coveralls . $1.89 

Shopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 . 1.50 

Matching pants and shirts . 1-50 

Pants only . 1.00 Shirts only . 50 

Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts . 2.00 

Gabardine-like pants only .. 1.25 

Gabardine-like shirts only . . .75 

Heavy twill pants (30-42) ... 1.75 

Heavy twill shirts—Dark 

colors—14 1 /? to 17.ea. 1.25 

Lined twill iackets (36-42) ... 2.89 

Add S-75 for postage, No COD. 
All Sizes. Colors—Tan ; Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun¬ 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 



PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. B 

P. O. BOX 385 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y 


CHAIR -LOC“Swells” 


Amazing synthetic pene¬ 
trates wood fibres makes 
them e-x-p-a-n-d! Locks 
chair rungs forever TIGHT! 
Also dowels, tool handles, 
drawers, ladders! Quick, _ 
clean, easy! Nothing like it. 
NOT A GLUE! Special 4 oz. 
Squeeze bottle '$1.25 Ppd. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WOOD 

JOINTS 

TIGHT! 



Chair-Loc Dept. RN264, Lakehurst, N. J. 


/SAVE MONEY 

on YARNS 


Buy the highest quality imported and domestic 
yarns at BIG SAVINGS . . .direct from the importer. 
Compare quality and prices, and SAVE! 

LARGE COLORFUL NEW CATALOG -all the latest 
fashion colors...an almost unlimited selection 
of the world's most luxurious yarns, from Italy, 
France, England and USA...just $1. Deductible 
from 1st order of $10 or more. 

arns Unlimited 

915 WILSHIRE BLVD ■ BOX 1161- H • SANTA MONICA, CALIF 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 



CORN STARCH was used 
here to make Lemon Blanc 
Mange, a shortbread cooky 
called Melting Moments, 
and French Chicken Stew. 


Corn 

Starch 

Cookery 



Photo: Corn Products Co. 


H OW many people do you know 
who have ever enjoyed the 
good taste of a homemade corn 
starch pudding—or an honest-to- 
goodness homemade lemon me¬ 
ringue pie? In grandmother's day, 
there were no such things as pack¬ 
aged puddings or pie fillings. 

In Grandmother's day, chocolate 
corn starch pudding was the chil¬ 
dren's favorite dessert. In England 
and in South Africa, too, where 
corn starch puddings are well liked, 
they are made thick enough to 
mold, and are called Blanc Mange, 
which means "white eating," but 
which does not always hold true as 
is obvious with a chocolate Blanc 
Mange! 

In many countries corn flour is 
used with wheat flour in making 
cookies, cakes and pastries. Melt¬ 
ing Moments are marvelous little 
shortbread cookies, counterparts of 
which can be found in all corners 
of the world. The recipe for Melting 
Moments came from Scotland. 

If you want to discover or redis¬ 
cover the good things you can moke 
with corn starch, begin with the 
recipes here for Melting Moments, 
Lemon Blanc Mange and French 
Chicken .Stew. Go on—or back — to 
a good old American Lemon Me¬ 
ringue Pie or chocolate pudding. 

For all the facts about cooking 
with corn starch, send for the free 
leaflet, "Corn Starch Cookery." 
Just send a postcard with your 
name and address only to: Starch, 
The Rural New Yorker, 311 West 
43rd St., New York, N.Y. 10036. 

French Chicken Stew 

2 ( 2 */2-lb.) broiler- 2 medium onions, 
fryer chickens, cut sliced 

into serving 2 f/j tsp. instant bouil- 
pieces Ion powder 

6 cups water 2 tsp. salt 

(about) 2 tsp. bouquet 

2 cups sliced celery garni flakes 

stalks and tops Yj cup corn starch 
% cup parsley sprigs 

Place chicken in large (about 6 quart) 
kettle, cover with water. Add vegetables 
and seasonings. Cover, bring to boil, then 
reduce heat and simmer until chicken is 
tender (about I A hours.). Remove chicken 
from kettle, discard breast and rib bones. 
Strain broth; measure 6 cups, adding boil¬ 
ing water if necessary. Pour 5 cups broth 
back into kettle; blend remaining I cup 
with corn starch, then stir into broth in 
kettle. Stirring constantly, bring to boil 
and cook until mixture is thickened. Add 
chicken. Heat. Serve with rice. Note: I 
fresh bouquet garni may be used. To sub¬ 
stitute 41/2 to 5-lb. stewing chicken for 
broiler-fryer: Cook about 2^/2 hours (until 
tender), then remove all meat from bones; 
strain broth and skim off excess fat before 
measuring. 


Melting Moments 

Y2 CU P corn starch I cup sifted flour 
Y2 cup confection- % cup butter 

ers sugar Flaked Coconut 

Sift corn starch, confectioners sugar and 
flour together into mixing bowl. Blend in 
butter with spoon, mixing until soft dough 
forms. Shape into I-inch balls. If dough 
is too soft to handle, cover and chill in 
refrigerator for I hour. Place about P /2 
inches apart on ungreased cooky sheet; 
flatten with lightly floured fork. Sprinkle 
with coconut. Bake in 300° F. (slow) oven 
20 to 25 minutes, until edges are lightly 
browned. Makes about 2 dozen cookies. 
Note: For Chocolate Moments, follow 
recipe for Melting Moments, sifting Ya cup 
cocoa and Ya teaspoon salt with dry 
ingredients, and placing a nut on top of 
each cooky before baking, instead of the 
coconut. 


Lemon Blanc Mange 


I cup sugar 
Y2 cup corn starch 

Ya fsp* salt 

3 cups cold water 
Y4 cup lemon juice 


Grated rind of I 
lemon 

2 egg whites 

Fresh Strawberry 
Sauce 


Combine sugar, corn starch and salt in 
double boiler top. Gradually blend in 
water. Cook over boiling water, stirring 
constantly, until mixture thickens, 10 to 15 
minutes. Cover and continue cooking over 
boiling water, stirring occasionally, 30 
minutes. Let cool 5 minutes. Stir in lemon 
juice and rind. Beat egg whites until peaks 
form when beater is raised. Gradually 
stir lemon mixture into egg whites, blend¬ 
ing well. Pour into individual molds. Chill 
thoroughly. Unmold and serve with Fresh 
Strawberry Sauce. 


Fresh Strawberry Sauce 

I pint fresh straw- I tbsp. corn starch 
berries Yj cup water 

1/3 cup sugar Red food coloring 

Yj cup light corn Y2 t s P- lemon juice 
syrup 

Wash and hull berries. Cut up enough 
to make Yl cup; mash, mix with sugar 
and then with corn syrup. Blend corn 
starch and water. Combine with mashed 
berries in saucepan. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring constantly, until mixture is 
thickened and clear. Add a few drops 
food coloring; cool. Cut about half the 
remaining berries in two. Sprinkle lemon 
juice over whole and halved berries; add 
to cooled mixture. Chill until serving time. 
Makes about I Y 2 cups. 


Recipe Wanted 

Could you supply me with a recipe 
for Wine Drop Cookies? I have hunted 
in so many cookbooks and have not 
come across this recipe. 

MRS. A. H. 

The Rural New Yorker also has 
done some searching but in vain. 
If any of our readers have a recipe 
for Wine Drop Cookies, we will ap¬ 
preciate their sending it in for pub¬ 
lication. Address correspondence to 
Recipe Editor, The Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036. 
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PASSION of Easter is 
symbolized in the beau¬ 
tiful flower of Passiflora 
olato-caerulea. 


A 

Symbol 
of Easter 



by Gladys R. Robinson 

P ASTERTIME is flower time and 
if you have never raised the 
Passion Flower, Passiflora alafo- 
caerulea, you have been missing 
much interesting beauty. Just a bit 
about the history of this outstand¬ 
ing plant before going into the 
horticultural details. In the 16th 
Century, Spanish monks arrived with 
the conquistadores in South Amer¬ 
ica. There they discovered this 
flower. 

The structure of the flower has 
been interpreted thus: the 10 petals 
of delicate pink and white represent 
the 10 Apostles who were with 
Christ at the Crucifixion; the inside 
fringed crown of purple is the Crown 
of Thorns; the five stamens repre¬ 
sent the five stab wounds; and the 
three pistils are the three nails by 
which Christ was nailed to the cross. 

While we look forward to the Pas¬ 
sion Flower blooming at Easter— 
and it will if given careful attention 
—it will also continue to blossom all 
thru the Summer months and well 
into the Winter. Last Summer, I 
placed mine out in the yard along 
the fence and brought it back into 
the greenhouse just before cold 
weather. It is a vine type of plant 
that may be trimmed back at vari¬ 
ous times or trained around a plant 
ladder if a fence is not available. 
At one time, I counted 50 buds on 
my plant. I now have it in my 
greenhouse and it is decorating the 
place with beautiful bloom. Several 
cuttings have been taken and are 
being rooted in moist sand in my 
propagating bench. 


Passiflora is very easily cultivated. 
About all it asks are an extremely 
rich soil, plenty of water when grow¬ 
ing, occasional feedings of cow 
manure "tea," and a "shower bath" 
with the regular clothes sprinkler. I 
have never had any difficulty with 
plant lice or disease. 

Cuttings taken off and rooted in 
the late Winter or early Spring will 
furnish you with beautiful bloom the 
coming Summer. 


Were Pancakes Gooey? 

When Mrs. Lorna D. VanAntwerp of 
Saratoga County, N.Y., followed our recipe 
for Plain Pancakes (p. 28, January 1964 
issue), she tells us that it made "a thick 
gooey mass and that the milk measure 
was obviously wrong. Mrs. VanAntwerp is 
correct. The author advises that \*/ 4 cups 
of milk should be used, not % cupl So 
if you have saved the good pancake 
recipes in our January issue, why not make 
the correction now, before you forget, to 
insure really delicious flapjacks! Thanks 
to Mrs. VanAntwerp for so kindly letting 
us know something was amiss and apolo¬ 
gies to any reader who may have had 
"a gooey mass" on her, or his, hands. 


Kitchen Ways 

A parlor shows its starched-lace love 
Of callers, greeted and placed: 

But cinnamon buns fresh from the stove 
Make a kitchen specially graced. 

Rose-sprinkled carpets, the chairs' brocade 
And raindrop crystal beguile, 

But rag rugs are bright, the cats 
promenade, 

Geraniums are warm as a smile. 

A parlor knows the gentle art 
Of being at its best, 

But a kitchen takes one to its heart, 

Its friend as well as guest. 

Jane Morrison 



Photo: A. A. Swenson 

EASTER EGG TREE— Mrs. H. M. Allen of Allenholm Farm, Hackettstown, N.J., has a wonderful 
knack with home handicrafts. Here she displays an Easter egg tree she made. 
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Casual and Fashionable 




4871 

I 36-48 


4691. Size I 6 'A 

takes 3% yards 35- 
inch fabric. 35? 


9023. Size 

2 5 /8 yards 
fabric. 35? 


16 takes 
45-inch 


92 15. Size I 6 A 

top blouse, I 5 /g 
yards 35-inch; mid¬ 
dle, I Yg yards; low¬ 
er, I A yards. 35? 


9405. Size I 6’A 

takes 3% yards 35- 
inch fabric. 35? 

9032. Size 16 

jumper, 5 yards 35- 
inch; blouse, l 5 /g 
yards. 35? 


4871. Size 36 jack¬ 
et, l 7 /g yards 35- 
inch; slacks, 2 3 /g 
yards. 35? 


9215 

1 2Vi—24Vi 



9405 

!4'/a—24'/i 



613. Pinafore and bonnet. Transfer, printed 
Pattern Child's Sizes 2, 4 6. State Size. 25? 

7390. Join crocheted squares for scarf, 
spread, cloth. Charts, directions for 2 
squares. 25? 

504. Turtle hassock to make of scraps. Pat¬ 
tern pieces; directions. 25? 



Viaiii 

%| III. 


_ 

■ -. , f'fjpfK.i 

•fe- 


..jSTS-T iM 

.—•••:£(•.•.. ■••unA"nSr•. * .* •f iav AtA*, 

ijpjifK. 



7385. Smocking transfers for G^-mch 
square pillow, I Ox 17-inch oblong; 13-inch 
round. 25? 



SEND only 25 cents for our NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG with more than 200 patterns to 
order; designs for all tastes. ONLY 50 cents for our 1964 Spring-Summer Catalog of 
PRINTED DRESS PATTERNS. COUPON inside good for a FREE pattern. NEW—-our 
AMERICAN HERITAGE QUILT BOOK with 16 complete quilt patterns; send 50 cents 
for your copy TODAY. 


The Rural New Yorker 
Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 


3-64 


Please 
(Add 10 

□ 4691— 

□ 9023- 

□ 9215— 

□ 4871— 

□ 9405- 

□ 9032- 


enclose_ 


send me the patterns which I have checked below, 
cents per pattern for first-class mailing.) Don't forget sizes where needed! 

-Half Size .. 


-Misses' Size . 
-Half Size 
-Women's Size 
-Half Size 
-Misses' Size 


(35?) 

(35?) 

(35?) 

(35?) 

(35?) 

-(35?) 


□ 613—Child's Size 


(25?) 


ED 7385—Smocked Pillows . (25?) 

□ 7390—Crocheted Spread (25?) 

□ 504—Turtle Hassock .(25?) 

□ NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG ... (25?) 

□ HERITAGE QUILT BOOK. (50?) 

SPRING-SUMMER DRESS CATALOG .,..(50?) 


NAME (please print). 
ADDRESS_ 


-ZIP NO.. 
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descriptive folder 

m T0DAY ... 


Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 

Box 217-R Weedsport, N. Y. 

Please send me free booklet on 
Corostone Silos. 


1111 !! 


Used under adverse conditions in tough, sand-bearing, watersoaked drift, 
this standard OREGON 9-C Chipper Chain produced over 500 cords of fire¬ 
wood ... far more than the national average of 269 cords. 

We don't claim that every OREGON chain will turn in such outstanding per¬ 
formance. We do know that this one did . . . that with an OREGON chain on 
your saw you can expect longer service life, greater 
production, minimum down-time. When you buy 
a new saw, when you replace a worn-out chain, 
ask your dealer for OREGON. You’ll be putting 
the job-proved performer to work for you. 

OREGON Saw Chain Outsells, OutcutsThem All 




© Copyright 1963 by 




OMARK INDUSTRIES, INC. 


PORTLAND, OREGON • GUELPH, ONTARIO 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND • VARBERG, SWEDEN 


*, 0 ^ 




^\°r 




FAMOUS OINTMENT 

Used by Veterinarians 

Helps avoid udder trouble. Modern, 
medicated BAG BALM is smooth-spread¬ 
ing, stays on. Fast healing for injuries, 
snags, chapping, windburn, sunburn; 
beneficial for massage of caked bag. 
Loaded with soothing lanolin; 23% 
more than brand “B". At Dealers. FREE 
Cow Book: "Core & Feeding of Dairy 
Cattle” Write: 

DAIRYASSOCIATIONCO.,Lyndonville.i Vermont 


S3.25 


* Sorry—parcel post rates keep going up. (It seems the 
post office is losing money carrying bureaucratic mail for 
nothing.) Our saw is still the best small pruning saw. 16" 
blade cuts up to 31 / 2 " fast and clean — replaceable blade. 

WHEELER SAW CO., Belchertown, Mass. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 

wM a g r -"" 1 ' 1 




CAl/r <£ lovely imp 

oHVt V DUTCH Yi 

ORTED 

ARNS 

Knitting Wool not sold in stores! Choice 
of many gorgeous colors, weights. 6 ply 
reinforced; 3 ply multi-colored; 3 ply 
baby wool; 3 and 4 ply bulky; and sock, 
sweater, fancy dress. Low prices. Be the 
envy of your friends. Write today! 

Sample 
Cards 
Send 25c 


THE WOOL HOUSE Box 541 Champlain, N.Y. 


OREGON Saw Chain Case History No. 7 

'' Cutter from OREGON 9-C chain which produced better than 134 
times the national average for firewood. Correctly filed, lubri¬ 
cated and used, this OREGON chain proved to be a typically long- 
lasting, trouble-free money maker. 


FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 


FITS ALL TRACTORS. Goes on and off in minutes. 


FAST, LOW COST BROADCASTING. Covers 10 to 25 
acres per hour. Is 2 to 3 times faster than pull type 
machines, yet costs far less. 


UNEXCELLED SEEDING AND SPREADING ACCURACY. 

Assures wide, even distribution. Has positive, easy-to- 
reach control. Ideal for broadcasting all types of grass, 
clover and small grains — for spreading granular fer¬ 
tilizers and chemicals—for top dressing with nitrates. 

PTO AND ELECTRIC MODELS available in 26 qt„ 3 and 

5 bu. capacities. Seed mixing and/or innoculating 
attachment, available for 3 bu. PTO model, can be 
operated while broadcasting. 

See your dealer or write today for full details! 

Garber Seeders Inc., Dept. ”414, St. Paris, Ohio 



Thanks to you and your fine paper, 
and especially Publisher's Desk, I re¬ 
ceived the two shirts that were missing 
from my mail order. Everything has 
been straightened out. Mrs. T.B. 
New York 

Recently, troubles with mail or¬ 
der houses, both large and small, 
well-known and unfamiliar, have 
increased to a point where cus¬ 
tomer good will seemingly appears 
to be of no importance to those in 
the mail order business. Satisfac¬ 
tion is almost always obtained, but 
only after much irritating bother 
and delay. Mrs. T.B.’s case is typ¬ 
ical. She wrote several letters 
about the missing shii’ts, but re¬ 
ceived no reply. Bills continued 
to be sent to her, however. When 
RNY wrote in her behalf, the well- 
known mail order house finally 
checked into the matter and sent 
the shirts. Some time ago, large- 
scale mail order enterprises de¬ 
veloped “speedy reply” forms to 
help expedite adjustments. Today, 
it appears that even such mechan¬ 
ical procedures have been discon¬ 
tinued with customers feeling ig¬ 
nored, and justifiably so. The only 
way to combat perennial ineffi¬ 
ciency is to discontinue doing busi¬ 
ness where such seems to be the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Billie Burke Club 
Bankruptcy Notice 

The Rural New Yorker and 
the Post Office Department 
have received many complaints 
concerning unsatisfactory 
transactions with the Billie 
Burke Club Plan, whose cor¬ 
porate name is The Club Plan 
of America. Letters addressed 
to the Plan have been returned 
to senders marked “Refused — 
Out of Business.” 

The Club Plan of America 
filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy on January 10, 
1964, at U.S. District Court, 
Scranton, Pa. The first meeting 
of creditors was held in Harris¬ 
burg, Pa., on February 14. 

All who have claim against 
the Billie Burke Club Plan for 
merchandise, refunds or ad¬ 
justments must file claim with 

Mr. Robert E. Knupp, Referee in 
Bankruptcy, 407 North Front St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17101, no later 
than August 14, 1964, if they 
wish to participate in any assets 
of bankrupt’s estate. Claim 
forms necessary for the sub¬ 
mission of Proof of Claim may 
be obtained by writing directly 
to Mr. Knupp at the address 
given or purchased for a small 
fee from any legal stationery 
store. 




WOODCRAFT j 


Producers of America’s Finest Garages, 
Camps, Utility Buildings. 


In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 


NO MONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

WOODCRAFT 
LATHAM, NEW YORK 

Name . 

Address . 


I Phone 

E-- 


i 

RNY | 

I 

I 

l 

I 

I 

I 


I 

l 

I 





ME? 

WHY SHOULD I SELL 
BEAVER SHOES? 


FOR ONE REASON 

You Can Make Up To $350 Weekly! 

ANDTHEREARE LOTSOFOTHERS 

Beavers are the hottest sellers in footwear today. 
They aren't sold in stores, so as a direct Beaver 
Shoe Dealer you're literally without competition. 
Beavers retan for $2.29 to $5.59. and you pocket 
the biggest commissions in the Industry everyday. 

SAMPLE KIT FURNISHED 

• Made of Miracle EVERON— 

Looks & Feels Like Leather, 

Wears Far Longer • Manu¬ 
factured in U.S.A. — No 
Cheap Imports • 

Molded In One Piece 
— No Seams To Rip 

• Contains No Rub¬ 
ber—Can’t Burn Feet 

• Color Can’t Fade WRITE TODAY 

-^"'NeedPo' ish- AMPLE 

ing • Sanitized For SHOE AND 

wfVhaK^ e | l fl e n SS i7i MONEY MAKING 

W ash able Even in itpt a i i 

Machine 



BEAVER SHOE CO. Dept.QZH 

Beaver Meadows, Pa. 

IN CANADA-Boxl, Arichat,Nova Scotia 


RUPTURE AGONY 

Removed 

WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, comfort-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush¬ 
ion Appliance! Your ’"re¬ 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
nothing. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
BROOKS CO., 354-A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 




Farm & Commercial Buildings 
Low Cost . . . Easy Terms 

NOLD FARM SUPPLY. 
Rome, N.Y. 

WILLARD HOWLAND, 
Southampton, Mass. 


Goes up 
in a SHORT 
time—to last 
a LONG time 



MEN! 60 STYLES FOR 


-D-E4 




FEET 

Eto EEEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 

Men only. Cosuol, 
dress, work shoes 
that really fit. 

Top quality, pop¬ 
ular prices. Money 
Back Guarantee. 
HITCHCOCK SHOES INC. 


Not sold 
in stores 

Write Today 
for FREE CATALOG 
Hingham 32-B, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


The farm legislative situation, 
which very definitely seemed on 
again, now seems off again —at least 
for awhile. 

There was a very strong push be¬ 
hind cotton, wheat and dairy legis¬ 
lation but, despite a presidential 
farm message, the impetus appears 
lost. Senate action appeared to be 
waiting for conclusion of the civil 
rights filibuster. House action was 
stymied by lack of votes for ad¬ 
ministration programs. 

One of the main problems faced 
by supporters of administration 
programs in Congress was the lack 
of “arm-twisting,” now known 
more as “ear-bending.” President 
Johnson sent a farm message to 
Congress, but he was on the phone 
with key legislators on every sub¬ 
ject except farm bills. 

No Steam Behind Farm Bills 

Actually, the push for new farm 
programs appeared to be losing 
steam before the Presidential mes¬ 
sage, which called for new pro¬ 
grams for cotton, wheat and milk, 
authority for marketing quotas for 
potatoes, and a commission to in¬ 
vestigate possible monopoly in the 
food industry. 

The President generally asked 
for a voluntary certificate plan for 
wheat and for a double-subsidy 
program for cotton along lines of 
the programs which have advanced 
farthest in Congress. He asked for 
approval of the two-price plan for 
milk under Federal marketing or¬ 
ders already approved by the Sen¬ 
ate. 

But there was no steam behind 
either approval or disapproval 
Early reaction was centered mostly 
on the idea of a commission to 
probe whether farmers are being 
victimized as to their prices by the 
dwindling number of interests 
which buy from them. Even this 
receded into the background of 
Washington events rather quickly. 

As to milk, the President seeks 
payments for voluntary cuts in 
milk production added to the Sen¬ 
ate-passed two-price plan under 
Federal orders. 

The Senate Agriculture Commit¬ 
tee held hearings on cotton, with 
Chairman Allen Ellender (D., La.) 
planning to follow with wheat 
hearings and then to tack the Sen¬ 


ate-passed dairy bill onto a meas¬ 
ure containing new programs for 
wheat and cotton. 

Civil Rights Comes First 

The hearings had to be ad¬ 
journed for awhile and it looked 
impossible to move anything in the 
Senate until the expected very long 
battle on civil rights could be con¬ 
cluded. 

Where the Senate had passed a 
dairy bill, the House had approved 
a cotton bill. But the situation in 
both chambers appeared to fore¬ 
close further action for a time. 
It appeared at the least that it 
would be necessary for the Presi¬ 
dent to follow up his message with 
actual intervention, at least as 
strong as that in favor of other 
administration programs. 

Apparently shunted aside, also, 
was the Senate-passed dairy bill. 
Although the House was not due 
to tie itself into knots by anything 
like a filibuster, Representative 
Cooley wanted to move a wheat 
bill first. The dairy bill was wait¬ 
ing behind the wheat measure. And 
there is, at the moment, no sign 
of House agreement on wheat. 

37 Cents of Dollar to Farmer 

A Department of Agriculture re¬ 
port shows farm prices dropping 
one per cent in 1963, but costs be¬ 
tween the farmer and consumer 
rising by four per cent. 

This meant that the farmers’ 
share of the consumers’ food dol¬ 
lar dropped to 37 cents, down one 
cent from the preceding two years. 
This was two cents under the last 
Ezra Taft Benson year, and the last 
Ezra Taft Benson year was nine 
cents under the last Charles Bran- 
nan year. In other words, the trend 
has continued for all of these years, 
with the party out of power always 
blaming the party in power. 

The food industry blames no¬ 
body. It cites rising wages and ris¬ 
ing costs of transportation, labor 
and everything else. The farmers’ 
costs have also been rising all this 
time, but farmers have no way of 
insisting that buyers pay them 
their costs plus a reasonable profit. 
Which appears to be the reason the 
farm share of the food dollar is 
now back to 1934 levels and con¬ 
tinues to drop. Harry Lando 



1964 N.Y. HOLSTEIN ASSN. OFFICERS —Elected at the recent annual meeting of the New 
York Holstein-Friesian Assn, were: Seated (I. to r.) Adrian T. Personius, Ithaca, treas.; Donald 
V. Crowell, So Dayton, pres.; and Kenneth A. Patchen, Locke, 1st vice pres. Standing (I. to r.) 
Robert Pollok, Canandaigua, Exec. Comm.; Joseph Fisher, Canastota, 2nd vice pres, and 
Exec. Comm.; Avery Stafford, Peru, Exec. Comm.; W. Newton Sweetland, Cazenovia, 
Exec. Comm.; and William J. Baldwin, Ithaca, exec. secy. 
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No iv-VISIBLE MILKING With 
Your Present Bucket Milkers 



VISIBLE 

MILKING 


CONVERSION KIT 
FITS MOST MAKES; 

L OF BUCKET J 
MILKERS Jk 


No Guessing, 

No Tube Pinching 


• You SEE When 
Milk Flow Stops 
For Removal Of 
Teat Cups 


• Helps Prevent 
Over-Milking 


VISI LIDS Help Control MASTITIS 

VISIBLE MILKING — The Visi-Lid lets you see when milk 
flow stops for prompt removal of teat cups as each quarter milks out. 
This helps prevent the udder irritation caused by overmilking the 
milked-out quarters. Overmilking is a major cause of mastitis. 


MILKS FASTER — Cows milk faster without resorting to 
udder-damaging wide-pulsation ratios... or harsh, “snappy” pulsator 
action. The inflations open and close gently, reducing the danger of 
pumping bacteria into the udder. 


° MODERNIZE YOUR PRESENT BUCKETS • SAVE MONEY 

For a modest investment you can convert your present buckets with a Visi- 
Lid Conversion Kit. You will then have the benefits of Visible Milking, 
Twin-Pulsation, Pre-Collapsed Inflations and Automatic Washing. This 
combination of features is available only with Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Milkers. 


VISI-LIDS ARE WASHED IN-PLACE 
WITHOUT DISASSEMBLY 

Your milkhouse chores will be greatly re¬ 
duced with this automatic washer. The Visi- 
Lids, inflations, pulsators and air hoses are 
washed in-place without disassembly. 

ALTERNATOR PULSATORS ARE WASHABLE 

The electrically-operated twin-pulsators are 
completely waterproof and can be submerged 
in water without “shorting out”. 



r VISI-LIDS \ 
INFLATIONS ' 
PULSATORS 
iUTOMATICALLY 
WASHED / 




Attractive New Purchase Plan Now Available 

fmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmmmmmmmmmm 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

„ Dept. 22, Madison, Wisconsin 

Please mail, without obligation, new FREE 
16-page Milking Equipment Catalog. 


NAME. 


The Scientific Approach 
to Milking — 

With a Program of 

MASTITIS CONTROL 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN...STATE.. 






































R.D. # ■ 

Dunkirk 

January 


rporated 

Michigan 


William A. Berndt 
Dairyman 

Dunkirk, New York 


William 


want to 
i Maes p 


INFLATIONS ARE 
NOT ALL THE SAME! 


' Mr. Berndt is one of more than 75,000 
progressive dairymen who have 
X switched to Maes inflations. Their 
nj reasons for switching are obvious and 
J j numerous — much faster milking, far 
/ less udder irritation (and consequently 
less Mastitis), cleaner milking, etc. 

Visit your local Maes dealer soon and compare or 
p write for name of your local Maes dealer. If no dealer 
in your area, please suggest one as Mr. Berndt sug¬ 
gested his local dealer. 

Maes inflations are available in medium 
bore and narrow-bore for Surge, DeLava! 

Universal, Choreboy, Hinman, Conde 
Sears, Perfection and most other milkers 
For Surge-85c each, for all others-95c each 


DEPARTMENT RNY 34 HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


® Registered — MAES, INCORPORATED 
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because it is strong and rigid 



long-lasting and easy to apply, 



and the lowest-cost of them all. 


Dollar for dollar 
you just can’t beat 

GALVANIZED STEEL ROOFING by 
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Cover Page 



On this month’s cover page is 
shown the fine Guernsey herd of 
B. Snavely Garber, Willow 
Street, Pa., enjoying the good 
air and sunshine of early Spring. 
Back in the distant past, the 
circular “hex” sign, so familiar 
along the Pennsylvania country¬ 
side, was painted on the build¬ 
ings to protect animals from the 
evil eye. Legend has it—be it 
Persian, Greek or Plattdeutsch 
—that no evil spirit was able 
to cross a circle. Photo by Grant 
Heilman, Lititz, Pa. 
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M-C Rotary Scythe 
MOWS 
CONDITIONS 
WINDROWS 



ALL HAY 
CROPS 


MOW . . . CONDITION . . . WINDROW 
OR SWATH all hay crops (even when 
down or tangled) in one CONTINU- 
OUS OPERATION . . . NON STOP. 

M-C ROTARY SCYTHE won’t plug or 
scalp . . . cleanly shears stems at 
their base . . . lifts the crop up (butts 
first) over scythe reel for crimping 
(without leaf loss) and gently de¬ 
posits hay in fluffy windrows cr 
swaths for instant air drying action. 


THREE-IN-ONE MACHINE 
SPEEDS UP DRYING BY 
CONDITIONING AS IT MOWS 



ONE MAN AND ONE TRACTOR does 
the work of 3 — makes hay easier 
and faster . . . better, higher protein 
hay with no feeding “leftovers.” 

3 SIZES—6', 7' and 10' widths . . . 
windrower belt disconnects easily 
for swathing. 


Manufactured by 
THE MATHEWS CO. 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 

• 

Distributed 

UEBLER’S 

VERNON, NEW YORK 



BETHLEHEM 



Published monthly by the Rural Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 311 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036. Price $1.00 a Year. Second 
Class postage paid at New York, N.Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHONE TA 9-2305 

AREA CODE 315 
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Gone to work 


The BONANZA is where it belongs ... in 
your soil. Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Potassium, 
Calcium, Magnesium, Sulfur, Boron, Chlorine, 
Copper, Iron, Manganese, Molybdenum and 
Zinc . . . these are the 13 elements all crops 
must get from the soil. 

You can not continue to farm profitably 
when you take these 13 plant food elements 
from your soil . . . and replace just a few of 
them with ordinary fertilizer. 

Every bag of Royster BONANZA is scien¬ 
tifically formulated . . . crammed with all the 
plant foods required to maintain present soil 
fertility and to give that extra boost toward 
maximum yields, highest quality and biggest 
profits. 



TO FIT EVERY SOIL AND CROP NEED 

BONANZA VIM ARROW 

Royster’s Fortified Six Plant Foods Three Plant Foods in 

Soil Ration Guaranteed High Concentration 


‘Royster 

_ FERTILIZERS 

F. S. Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, Va. 


Ask your dealer for Royster BONANZA, 
the finest crop insurance and profit insurance 
you can buy. BONANZA . . . the fertilizer 
that brings science down to earth. 



Name. 


Address 


City. 


State.Zip. • 
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HERE’S WHY 

BCM 7, 

is the best flail chopper 
you can buy 


UNITIZED FAN BLADES 
AND KNIVES. Exclusive 
cut-and-throw action. 
Chops then blows crop 
to farthest corner of 
wagon with single quick- 
time coordination. No 
fan threshing or milling 
around. Three knives 
are standard, or use 2 
or 6 as desired. 


REVERSIBLE FLAILS, FULL 6-FOOT CUT. 39 razor-edged, reversible, inter¬ 
changeable flails shred 2 full rows of stalks at a time. Flails are double-edged 
for double chopping life. Mounted in gangs that can be quickly switched. 



POWERED DOUBLE CHOPPING. Cut the 
crop as fast and short as you want it. Low- 
mounted auger feeds the flail-cut forage 
steadily to the unitized knives cutting against 
an adjustable shear bar. 


NEW SPRING-LOADED DRAWBAR. Adjust 
drawbar to four positions right from tractor 
seat. Easily change pulling angles to fit 
spacing between any row crop; or, set draw¬ 
bar in transport position. 



-J 

GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO* 

Dept. CR-55-49, West Bend, Wis. 

Please send me information on the i 
Gehl 72 Chopper. [II I am a student, f 

Name 

Route Town 

State I 

_l 



GREEN CHOP with a 
Gehl 72 and bring lush 
forage to your cattle. Good 
forage won’t be trampled 
in the field . . . you’ll get 
more useable feed per acre. 
The “72” sweeps the field 
clean, saves you both 
time and money. 


Make us Prove it with a Demonstration! 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 
DEALER 

NEW YORK 


Adams.C. N. Snyder & Sons 

Altamont .Howard L. Gage 

Amsterdam . Florida Implement Co. 

Arcade . M. C. & C. M. Drake 

Batavia . Climax Corporation 

Blossvale . Jay’s Sales & Service 

Brisben . Chenango Farm Supply 

Canandaigua.Coryn Farm Supply 

Canastota .Whites Farm Supply 

Candor . Farm Equipment Store 

Canton .Robinson Farm Equipment Co. 

Cazenovia.J. C. Lucas & Sons 

Central Square . .Central Square Implement Co. 

Clinton . Marsh Farm Equipment 

Collins .Vogtli & Gabel 

Cortland.Cain’s Tractor & Implement 

Cuba .Ernest D. Witter 

Delhi .Delhi Farm Equipment 

Depauville . Carl C. Fry 

Deruyter.H. W. Cook Farm Service 

Dryden .Dryden Implement 

Fort Plain .Hallsville Farm Supply 

Frankfort.Urgo’s Service Station 

Franklin .Ray Tilley & Son 

Gouverneur.Dodd’s Motor Co. 

Hamlin.R. C. Schepler & Son 

Hammond.Edwin Hadlock & Sons 

Herkimer .P. J. Watkins 

Hornell.Thacher Brothers 

Horseheads.Hansen Sales & Service 

Hudson.Keil Farm Supply 

Hume.Ricketts Farm Supply 

Ionia.Bill’s Shop 

Leroy .F. W. Bickford 

Lowville .Foster Millard 

Montgomery.Clarence H. Crist 

Munnsville.Howard Landers 

Nichols .Thetga Farm Supply 

North Java .Java Farm Supply 

Oneonta.West End Implement Co. 

Owego .Signs Brothers 

Panama .Panama Farm Supply 

Penn Yan.Smith’s Farm Store 

Perry Center.Folk & Kelly 

Richland Springs.Leo M. Filburn 

Schaghticoke 

Norman W. Allen Farm Machinery Service 

Sharon Springs.Edgar J. Handy 

Sherburne .Sherburne Farm Supply 

Skaneateles.Bobbet Implement Co. 

Slate Hill .Francis Remey 

S. New Berlin.Valley Supply Co. 

Weedsport .Otis Jorolemon & Sons 

Westford .L. S. Huntington & Sons 

West Winfield . West Winfield Farm Supply 

CONNECTICUT 

Eastford . Darwin Clark Tractor Sales 

Somers.Somers Farm Supply 

MAINE 

Alfred.E. C. Ricker & Sons 

Bangor.H. D. Smith & Son 

Corinna.Hartley’s Garage 

Gorham .Graves Tractor Co. 

Sabattus .Waterman Farm Machinery Co. 

Waterville.J. E. McCormick & Sons 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Sunderland.Roman R. Skibiski 

Swansea .Richard Pray Equip. Co., Inc. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Epping. J. F. Brown & Sons 

Tilton.Central New Hampshire Tractor Co. 

NEW JERSEY 

Bordentown.Applegate Farm Equipment 

Monroeville.S. Johnson Hurff 

Stockton . John W. Frizzell 

Sussex. Sussex Welding & Farm Equipment Co. 
Washington . Smith Farm Equipment 

VERMONT 

Bradford . Blakes Chevrolet Co. 

Enosburg Falls . Andy Bonneau 

Middlebury . Knapp Farm Supply Co. 

Poultney . Charles H. Monroe 

Woodstock . Woodstock Farm Supply 


GLF-Eastern States 
Merger Is Approved 

Members of Cooperative GLF 
Exchange and Eastern States Farm¬ 
ers’ Exchange have voted to merge 
their cooperatives. Following mem¬ 
bership approval, GLF-Eastern 
board of directors held an organ¬ 
ization meeting in Syracuse and 
elected James C. Corwith, Water 
Mill, N.Y., as chairman of the 
board, and Jonathan Davis, Ster¬ 
ling Junction, Mass., as president. 

Named to top management posts 
were: Edmund H. Fallon, Ithaca, 
N.Y., GLF-ES executive vice-pres¬ 
ident and general manager; Wil¬ 
liam D. Milsop, W. Springfield, 
Mass., senior vice-president and 
assistant general manager; and 
William J. Fields, Ithaca, N.Y., 
treasurer. 

The board also adopted a new 
name'—Agway, Inc. 

According to the merger time¬ 
table, the new GLF-Eastern States 
organization will begin actual op¬ 
erations July 1, 1964, when both 
Cooperative GLF Exchange and 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
will cease to exist as individual 
corporations. Officials of GLF and 
Eastern States point out, however, 
that the merger of the two parent 
cooperatives will not affect service 
to farmers and other patrons of lo¬ 
cal GLF and Eastern States stores 
or dealers. These will continue to 
function as in the past. 


1964 Officers of N.Y. S. 
Agricultural Society 

William B. Giddings of Baldwins- 
ville again heads the New York 
State Agricultural Society and will 
serve as its president for a second 
term ending with the 1965 annual 
meeting. He was re-elected at the 
recent 1964 meeting of the Society. 

Named as vice president is Mor¬ 
ton Adams of Alton, prominent in 
agri-business councils of the State. 
Replacing Mr. Adams on the board 
of directors is Thomas E. Milliman 
of Ithaca, program chairman and 
former president of the Society. 
Spencer G. Duncan, Albany, was 
re-named secretary and Joseph F. 
Firth, Catskill, treasurer. 


January 
Milk Prices 


The net cash prices 

paid for 3.5 

per cent milk by cooperatives and 

dealers reporting for January 1964 

are as follows: 




per 

per 


100 lbs. 

quart 

Conn. Milk Producers 

$5.80 

.123 

Lehigh Valley Co-op. 

5.03 

.107 

Monroe Co., Milk Prod. 

4.85 

.103 

Sullivan Co. Co-op. 

4.53 

.096 

Bovina Center Co-op. 

4.50 

.096 

Rock Royal Co-op. 

4.50 

.096 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 

4.44 

.094 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

4.43 

.094 

Genesee Valley Co-op. 

4.39 

.093 

Dairymen’s League 

4.33 

.092 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op. 

4.20 

.089 

Fat, freight, bonuses and 

other differen- 

tials and charges vary, and the actual return 


is more to some and less to others, especially 
in the case of dealers and cooperatives own¬ 
ing more than one plant. The Market Ad¬ 
ministrators' prices are: New York S4.43; 
Buffalo $4.10; Rochester $4.39. 

Prices to farmers per quart: blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone) 9.43 cents; 
Class I-A (fluid) 11.04 cents. Consumer re¬ 
tail price per quart N. Y. metropolitan area, 
approved milk doorstep in glass 33 cents; at 
stores in paper 30 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmers in January 1964—412; in January 
1963—406. This is in accordance with analy¬ 
sis made by L. C. Cunningham, N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Uniform prices for December 3.5 per cent 
milk under Connecticut Federal Order was 
$5.72 per cwt. Producers delivering to Con¬ 
necticut plants and farms in New York 
i north of Massachusetts turnpike received 
$5.49. 
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Progressive Orchard Management 


Working toward 
the Best Apples 




CLIPPING GROUND COVER, done four times a year at Brownell Orchards in 
Williamson, N.Y., is Mark Brownell (at left). PRUNING APPLE TREES is 
part of year-round duties. Mark's twin brother, Clark Brownell (above), 
works over a tree to bring about proper balance. 



PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE enables Clark Brownell (at left) to keep equipment 
'in tune' at Brownell Orchards. YOUNG ORCHARD of Rogers Red McIntosh at water's 
edge of Lake Ontario grows under watchful eye of Mark Brownell (at right). 

T HE BROWNELL twins, Mark and Clark, have 
been orcharclists in the Williamson area, just east 
of Rochester, New York, for 20 years; their father 
for 40 years before them. They have 325 acres of 
apples, peaches and cherries. Apple varieties include 
Rome, Wealthy, McIntosh, Greening, Yellow and Red 
Delicious, Baldwin and Ben Davis. They know apples 
and are enthusiastic about new and progressive meth¬ 
ods in modern apple production. 

Mark read vast amounts of material on chemical 
thinning to control production and tried it for two 
years. He obtained outstanding results and greater 
profit from the thinned fruit and is planning to stand¬ 
ardize his apple production in future years to continue 
to increase his earnings. 

He agrees with the experts that the principal func¬ 


tion of thinning apples chemically is to get good return 
bloom and increased fruit bud formation the following 
year. He has seen chemical thinning control fruit size 
to the market demand, increase yield of marketable 
fruit and improve color and eating quality. He has 
watched it balance the crop on his trees, secure more 
uniform maturity and reduce the amount of cull and 
low-grade apples for handling and storage. 

'Decent Sizes for the First Time' 

“We had always picked small-sized apples from our 
orchards, but we thinned with Sevin insecticide in 1962 
and got some decent sizes of Romes for the first time,” 
reports Mark. If he had not already been solidly sold 
on the practice of chemically thinning apples, he cer¬ 
tainly is now. With two years of practical experience 
under his belt, he has seen his trees consistently produce 
fewer—but larger and more saleable—apples because 
they were thinned with Sevin. Mark Brownell saw his 
trees come back strong with excellent repeat bloom and 
fruit bud formation in 1963 and he says he fully expects 
the same results this year and in future years, too. 

Everyone Is Happy—Including Pickers 

“Up here in this section of the country you need large 
apples to sell—two-and-three-quarter inches and up,” 
Mark says. “The terrific return bloom makes everyone 
happy, including the pickers,” he adds, “because it 
takes fewer of these larger apples to fill their crates. 
Last year, our trees were filled with blooms and plas¬ 
tered with apples. And 1963 was no ideal bloom year. 

“With the late frost and other unfavorable condi¬ 
tions, we decided we’d take ’em all off of the trees or do 
a heck of a fine thinning job. So we applied the thinning 
compound. Things turned out real good. We got no over¬ 
thinning, and I am convinced that the return bloom 
will come back strong again this year. 

“One revealing fact is that our Rome orchards cover 

Continued on page 15 • 

• by Monroe Colvett 
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A Frank Discussion on 



Jj>rmy tonic lor your court; 

WIRTHMORE 
BULKY-MORE 


/ 


• Low-cost hay and silage 
replacement 

• Combines palatability with high 
feed value 

• Provides top quality, fresh tasting 
roughage when needed most 

This blend of alfalfa crumbles, molasses and other 
energy producers adds variety to home grown grains, 
stretches hay supply, substitutes for beet and citrus 
pulps. Ideal for stimulating winter weary appetite 
and increasing spring milk production. Practical, 
economical, easy to feed. Order BULKY-MORE 
from your Wirthmore dealer now! 



COMPLETE FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 


Mills at: Olean, N.Y. • Hickory, N. C. • St. Albans & Brattleboro, Vt, 
Bridgewater, Mass. • Concord, N.H, 


*2,310 MORE DAIRY INCOME PER YEAR1 



new " 

LIVESTOCK BOOK SHOWS HOW 


Yes, it's possible to make extra dairy profits of 
$2,310 with 30 cows—where THRIFTY RITCHIE 
WATERERS furnish a fresh, clean “germ-free" 
water supply 24 hours a day—automatically. 
No winter freeze-ups ... no ice chopping . . . 
no sun-drenched, stagnant water supply. Ritchie's 
new colorful livestock book proves that milkers 
will drink as often as 10 times a day if they 
get temperature-regulated fresh water when 
they want it, and the way they LIKE it—cool 
in summer and ice-free, pipeline temperature in 
the winter. REMEMBER, WATER IS YOUR CHEAPEST 
FEED! Your choice of 80 Ritchie waterers. 


FREE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW 16-PAGE 
LIVESTOCK BOOK 

Gives a detailed report on how to 
INCREASE your dairy and livestock 
profits. Valuable and profitable 
reading for every dairyman or 
livestock man. Write for your 
FREE copy now! 

417 Walnut 
Conrad, Iowa 


Thyroprotein- 

by N. Bruce Haynes, D.V.M. 

D URING the past few months 
there has been a great deal of 
renewed interest in thyroprotein 
as a lactation stimulant. It has been 
amply proven in work dating back 
to the early 30’s that the thyroid 
hormone, thyroxine, has a stimula¬ 
tive effect on milk and butterfat 
production. However, thyroxine is 
expensive and therefore never be¬ 
came more than a laboratory tool in 
the study of lactation. About 1940, 
it was demonstrated that iodinated 
casein had a thyroidal effect similar 
to thyroxine and we now know 
that when fed orally about 12 per 
cent of iodinated casein is absorbed 
as thyroxine. 

Obstacles in Early Research 

Discovery of this relatively inex¬ 
pensive source of thyroxine en¬ 
couraged further research in this 
country and England, and over the 
following 10 to 12 years a great 
many experiments were conducted. 
These early experiments were es¬ 
sential and useful in establishing 
dosage levels and otherwise gain¬ 
ing experience with the use of 
thyroprotein. Unfortunately, the 
results of the early experiments 
were erratic due to several factors 
—namely: overdosage, lack of a 
standardized product and failure 
to appreciate the necessity to boost 
energy intake of the cow in ac¬ 
cordance with her increased needs. 

We now know that the present- 
day thyroprotein in a daily dosage 
of 10 grams (one level tablespoon¬ 
ful) will produce profitable in¬ 
creases in milk and butterfat pro¬ 
vided it is utilized with a good 
high-energy feeding program. 

Fed Only to Responsive Cows 

From personal observations of 
over 500 head on thyroprotein for 
varying,periods of up to 18 months, 
it appears that the best way to use 
it is to start all cows on it initially 
and then after about two months 
withdraw it gradually from those 
individuals that have not shown 
a profitable response. Generally, 
about 90 per cent of the cows do 
respond and it makes little sense to 
feed it to those that do not. 

Also, it appears to be advanta¬ 
geous to begin feeding thyroprotein 
about two weeks before calving to 
reduce the incidence of ketosis. It 
seems to stimulate appetite so that 
ketosis-prone cows, when they 
freshen, are willing and able to go 
on full feed, and they do not draw 
on their body reserves during the 
initial high production period fol¬ 
lowing calving. Since ketosis is so 
variable in its incidence, much 
more evidence will have to be ac¬ 
cumulated. 

No Threat to Cows' Health 

There has not been any impair¬ 
ment of fertility or other adverse 
effect on the health of those cows 
on thyroprotein. The only notice¬ 
able physical change in some ani¬ 
mals is a weight loss which some 
researchers feel is actually a loss 
of tissue fluid rather than fat. In 
any event it is not harmful and can 
be avoided by increasing energy 
intake. This is an individual prob¬ 
lem and the cows have to be 


Boon or Bane 

watched to keep their ration in 
proper proportion to their needs. 

The stimulating effect of thyro¬ 
protein is especially useful in those 
marketing areas where a base 
quota is used. It is not unusual to 
get a 15-20 per cent increase in 
production during the first month 
of feeding and during a base¬ 
building period this increase can 
be quite profitable. 

Use Must Be Supervised 

At the present time, thyroprotein 
is being marketed only through 
veterinarians because it is a potent 
drug and the unsupervised use of 
it could be harmful. This is one 
reason why earlier commercial dis¬ 
tribution of it was unsuccessful and 
is a basis for some of the adverse 
reports concerning its use. For 
years, every branch of the livestock 
industry except dairy has profited 
from the use of feed additives. Now 
it appears that the dairy industry 
has available an additive which, 
when properly used, can profitably 
boost production. Many people in 
influential positions disagree and 
on the basis of the early experi¬ 
mental results they are right. How¬ 
ever, a rapidly growing field ex¬ 
perience with thousands of cattle 
and hundreds of satisfied dairymen 
indicates that they may be wrong. 

DHIA—Hinder or Help? 

The Unified Rules for Official 
Testing specifically prohibit the use 
of “any product producing thy¬ 
roidal effect.” This is entirely 
understandable and proper for 
herds on official test engaged in the 
breeding and sale of purebred cat¬ 
tle. These herds are a small minor¬ 
ity and presumably a significant 
part of their income comes from 
the sale of breeding stock, with the 
milk check being of lesser impor¬ 
tance. Unfortunately, this same 
thinking is carried over to DHIA 
testing by many, but not all, Ex¬ 
tension Dairymen and they consider 
the use of thyroprotein a violation 
of DHIA Rule 25, “Fraudulent 
Practices.” Frowned upon, appar¬ 
ently, is anything which tends to 
increase milk productivity over and 
above the cow’s hereditary ability. 

Prohibition Is Not Valid 

DHIA testing is a program de¬ 
signed to help the average dairy¬ 
man improve the quality of his own 
herd and, to that end, is paid for 
partly by the dairyman and partly 
by government funds. It is difficult 
to see how it can be considered 
“fraudulent” to feed thyroprotein 
openly to every cow every day. 
It is equally difficult to see why a 
program with the principal objec¬ 
tive of increasing dairy production 
should prohibit the use of any ad¬ 
ditive with the same objective. The 
result of such “status quo” think¬ 
ing is an impasse for any new ad¬ 
ditive. No additive can be proven 
effective without extensive field 
trial in herds on test and no herd 
on DHIA test can use an additive 
which increases production without 
being accused of fraud. 

The obvious and practical ap¬ 
proach is to permit use of thyro¬ 
protein in herds on DHIA (not 
DHIR or AR) test and make a 
notation of use on the record. 
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Why Junior Bedor Was Voted 

Outstanding Young Farmer' 


Jefferson County’s “Outstanding 
Young Farmer of the Year” is a 
highly capable 35-year-old dairy¬ 
man named Junior W. Bedor, whose 
230-acre farm is located on the 
outskirts of the Village of Adams, 
New York. 

Bedor was selected for first place 
by a panel of five judges, who re¬ 
viewed the nominations and cre¬ 
dentials of twelve entrants in a 
contest sponsored annually by the 
Jefferson County Jaycee (Junior 
Chamber of Commerce) chapter. 

Junior Bedor scored exception¬ 
ally high in every category. He has 
done a highly commendable job all 
along, especially when one takes 
into consideration the fact that he 
sold his original farm and bought 
another a year ago last Fall and has 
been engaged in farming only 13 
years. 

Began as Tenant Farmer 

He began his farming career as a 
tenant farmer near Stone Mills and 
continued this course for seven 
years. He finally succeeded in pur¬ 
chasing the farm over a further 
seven-year period. But he still was 
not satisfied. Anxious to expand 
his operation, he kept looking for a 
better farm and purchased the Don¬ 
ald A. Cool farm at Adams in 1962. 

This farm consists of 220 acres in 
cropland and 10 acres of permanent 
pasture. One of the first things 
Bedor did was to clear a little more 
of the land and enter upon a dedi¬ 
cated soil fertility program, which 
included spreading 20 tons of fer¬ 
tilizer and 117 tons of lime for the 
entire farm over the amounts used 
in former years. 

He believes strongly in the fer¬ 
tilization of established legumes and 
his farm contains a test plot of 
seeding procedures in cooperation 
with a research project carried out 
by the county agricultural service 
and Cornell. 


type feeding program this year. He 
grains his cows according to yearly 
production records; hay and silage 
are fed in the winter stable ration. 

This young farmer’s breeding and 
health policies are articulate. He 
uses artificial breeding year around; 
waiting 60 days before breeding, 
then following up with a pregnancy 
check. His health practices also in¬ 
clude vaccination of calves and 
adoption of state mastitis program. 

Junior Bedor is convinced that 
well-kept and up-to-date farm rec¬ 
ords pay dividends. This he and his 
wife learned in the Extension farm 


and home management training 
course. In this way he can show, for 
example, that when he had 50 acres 
of oats in 1957, his yield was 50 
bushels per acre. By way of con¬ 
trast, in 1963, with only 28 acres 
of oats, the yield was 85 bushels to 
the acre. 

Another example? His 1957 hay 
field was one ton per acre from 150 
acres. In 1963, on 150 acres, it was 
2.7 tons per acre. And 25 acres de¬ 
voted to corn last year yielded 20 
tons to the acre. He never grew too 
much corn prior to last year while 
living on his other farm. 

With his livestock, the same com¬ 
plete records are kept. In 1957, 
Bedor had 40 milk cows giving an 
average of 6,000 lbs. each. In 1963, 
with 60 milkers, his herd average 
was 13,100 lbs. And the approxi¬ 


mate increase per cow over 1962 
figures was 1,500 lbs. 

Community and civic minded, 
Bedor, besides being active in the 
Methodist church, is president of 
his county DHIA and has been a 
director six years. He is a member 
of the executive committee of the 
county extension service associa¬ 
tion, and president of the local 
county Farm Bureau unit. 

Boyd W. Moffett 


What’s a windbreak worth? Mid¬ 
west livestock farmers estimated a 
worth ranging from $500 to $800 a 
year. Fruit and vegetable growers 
said from $80 to $100. Livestock 
men cited lower feed bills and 
larger calf crops; fruit and vege¬ 
table growers indicated larger and 
better quality crops. 


4 ideas from Du Pont 
to help Northeast dairymen 
make more milk at lower cost 



1 Triple the grazing capacity of your pastures by top-dressing 
with nitrogen. There’s no easier way to do it than with Du Pont 
NuGreen® urea fertilizer. It’s concentrated—45% free-flowing 
nitrogen for fast and easy spreading. Pastures and forage need 
nitrogen and for every dollar invested, “NuGreen” can give you 
back $3 worth (or more) of high quality feed. 



2 Grow soybeans and corn without weeds. New Du Pont 
Lorox™linuron weed killer is the one product that does the job in 
both crops as a pre-emergence spray. You can use “Lorox” in 
corn and soybeans this season without risk to corn, soybeans or 
grain next season; there’s no soil residue problem. “Lorox” may 
also be used in corn as a directed post-emergence spray. 


Feeding and Breeding 

His heifers have been on green 
chop, scattered at random. His 
cows do not graze. Why? This 
brings us to his feeding practices. 

Formerly, Bedor used pasture for 
his cows. Now he follows the green 
chop program, filling five bunk 
feeders twice daily. And he plans 
to include his heifers in the bunk- 



Junior W. Bedor of Adams, N.Y., 'Out¬ 
standing Young Farmer of the Year' in Jef¬ 
ferson County, New York, puts up such rich 
silage that his cows cannot wait for him to 
dump it in the feed alley. They eat it right 
off the fork. 



3 Gel more alfalfa and clover. Spray Du Pont Marlate® 2-MR 
methoxychlor insecticide to stop weevils from turning a lush 
field of alfalfa or clover into a “scorched earth.” You’ll cut better 
quality hay that’s higher in protein and Vitamin A content. When 
used as recommended, it does not cause residues in milk. Meth¬ 
oxychlor also controls leafhopper, spittlebug, alfalfa caterpillar, 
armyworm, clover leaf weevil, flea beetle. This year, play it safe 
with “Marlate.” 



4 Keep hornflies from biting your cows and milk checks, too. 
Simply hand dust with Du Pont “Marlate” 50 methoxychlor in¬ 
secticide, just as it comes from the bag. A rounded tablespoonful 
rubbed in along the neck and back does the job for as long as 
3 weeks. Hornfly control with methoxychlor is easy, fast and 
effective; and when it’s used as directed, leaves no residue in milk. 
Keep hornflies from pestering your herd in the barn and on pas¬ 
ture. Rub in protection, fast, with Du Pont “Marlate.” 


Any one of these ideas will save you money and help you increase milk produc¬ 
tion. Why not use all four and make the maximum of profit? See your dealer or 
for more information write DuPont, I. & B. Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 19898. 


On all chemicals, follow labeling instructions and warnings carefully. 



Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 
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THAT 


LASTS 


AND 


LASTS 


AND 


LASTS 


OVER 7 POUNDS OF STEEL PER FOOT . . . 



Patz Patented Links & Chain provide the heart, the strength, 
the backbone of every Patz Barn Cleaner. One-piece HOOK-N- 
LYE construction of each link prosides a thoroughly dependable 
chain that takes sprockets, corners and elevations smoothly, ef¬ 
ficiently with minimum power, and without pins or rivets. An 
owner reports, "Not a single Patz Link to replace in over 14 
years of service.” Yes, "quality” is your only bargain in a 
Barn Cleaner. 


PATZ IS FIRST . . . 



1ST — With angled flites to permit complete cleaning and 
easier litter removal with less power requirements. 

1ST — With corner wheel assemblies that omit "Break-Out” 
time losses of cemented-in posts. 

1ST — With endless chain, pitless-type Barn Cleaner that elimi¬ 
nates the use of extra motors and power units. 

1ST — With an automatic chain tightener, preserving the Barn 
Cleaner Chain. (No tip up or sagging necessary). 

1ST — With a full i/ 2 -inch thick wear plate on each flite for 
gutter protection. 



PATZ 

Pound, Wisconsin 


COMPANY 

manufacturer of barn clean¬ 
ers, silo unloaders, cattle 
feeders, manure spreaders, 
manure stackers, silage 
carts, and blower pipe 
clamps 


For complete details write ... 

District Representatives: 

Frank Nold, Rome, New York 
Willard Howland, Southampton, Mass. 
Robert Merrill, Waverly, New York 



MOWER KNIFE 
GRINDER 



This portable grinder is import¬ 
ed from Europe. It does better 
sharpening and takes the hard 
work out of a job that farmers 
find difficult. 

Write for Descriptive Circular 
Number MG-3 

WOODCRAFT SUPPLY CORP. 

71 Canal Street 
Boston 14, Massachusetts 


THRUSH 

. . . 1 of 13 known 

successful uses of 

KOPERTOX 

Quick and effective, Kopertox has 
proven successful in the treatment 
of thrush, a serious condition in 
horses' feet. Kopertox is insoluble 
in water; won't wash off; and per¬ 
mits the fungicidal action to last 
longer without bandaging. Koper¬ 
tox is used, too, for ringworm, foot 
rot, udder sores, hoof puncture, 
cracking hoofs, clearing up and 
healing putrid wounds, toughening 
and protecting dog pads, replaces 
medicated dusting powders, and 
repels insects on wounds and de¬ 
horning. FOR ALL USES, READ the 
label on the Kopertox pint can. 
Used clinically by 44 OUT OF 51 
LAND GRANT AND VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. Send for literature. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
VETERINARIANS 

RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

170 Canal Bank, 

WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


frmcs 


AIL FAMOUS _ 

BRANDS! ■ FARM 

}»£ ■ TRUCK 
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Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST! 



1. BUSH HOC'S VARITILLER is a 

mulch tillage tool for once-over 
row-bed preparation and mulch¬ 
planting in one operation. It subsoils 
10-14 in. below soil surface and 
6-10 in. below seed bed, opens 
furrows, applies fumigants, applies 
dry fertilizers in 1, 2, 3 bands 
from shallow to deep, plants crop, 
closes furrows and sweeps middles. 
BUSH HOC, INC., SELMA, ALA. 



2. DARI.KOOL Bou-Matic's new 
Visi-Lid gives visible milking with pre¬ 
sent suspended buckets. Transparent 
plastic window clearly shows when 
each quarter milks out. Helps pre¬ 
vent udder irritation caused by over¬ 
milking. DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., 
MADISON, WIS. 



3. New covering disks for the 
CANDY RO-WHEEL throw soil back 
into depression left by seed and 
fertilizer openers, restoring a near¬ 
level surface into which the Ro- 
Wheel incorporates either spray or 
granular weed-control chemical. 
CANDY CO., OWATONNA, MINN. 

4. M & W GEAR'S exhaust-driven 
Turbo-Charger for diesel farm trac¬ 
tors mounts on exhaust manifold and 
is driven by waste exhaust gases. 
Blower pumps clean fresh air into 
engine so that every bit of fuel is 
converted to useful power. M & W 
GEAR CO., ANCHOR, ILL. 


(mm /mdudt 



5. BRILLION has justannounceda 
transportable high-clearance spring- 
tooth harrow, capable of preparing 
a 20-ft. seedbed per pass. The unit 
incorporates hydraulic control of 
tilling depth and clearance from 
the tractor seat, and foldable wings 
for quick, safe transport on roads 
and through narrow gates. BRIL¬ 
LION IRON WORKS, INC., BRIL¬ 
LION, WIS. 



6. MYERS' new PTO air sprayer, 
A-32, is designed to provide fast 
economical protection in wide vari¬ 
ety of spray applications. Available 
in 300- or 400-gal. tank sizes. Equip¬ 
ped with Myers exclusive 6125 Giant 
Bulldozer spray pump, operating at 
pressures up to 800 lbs. THE F. E. 
MYERS & BRO. CO., ASHLAND, 
OHIO. 


BUM mxm '< .> mm s # t 



7. YAZOO Manufacturing has 
recently introduced new, improved 
models for all types of larger mow¬ 
ing jobs. Features include swivel 
wheels at all corners of cutter head 
to eliminate possible gouging and 
facilitate faster, neater cutting work; 
also, improved double-belt drive, 
proved to be effective reducing 
maintenance and service. YAZOO 
MFC. CO., LIVINCSTON RD., JACK- 
SON, MISS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION . . . 

On any of these NEW FARM PRODUCTS, circle one 
or more of the key numbers below (corresponding 
key numbers appear at beginning of article describ¬ 
ing product). 

New Farm Products Dept. 

The Rural New Yorker — 

311 West 43rd St. ^ 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Please send me more information on the following NEW FARM PRODUCTS: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT) . 

ADDRESS. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


Senate passage of the cotton- 
wheat program, even by a con¬ 
vincing 53-35 margin, was less 
than half-way for the administra¬ 
tion-backed measure. The House 
was expected to provide a tougher 
test. 

The Wheat-Cotton Bill 

The administration took a calcu¬ 
lated gamble in tying cotton and 
wheat together. The House had al¬ 
ready passed a cotton bill and, 
even though the Senate had cut 
the cotton program from three 
years in the House measure to two 
years, agreement would have been 
easy to reach. On the other hand, 
wheat legislation had been stalled 
in the House. 

The gamble involved putting the 
cotton program in jeopardy in or¬ 
der to get more leverage behind 
the proposed wheat program. This 
also opened the cotton bill, passed 
once in the House, to involvement 
with the controversial amendment 
seeking to bar imports of foreign 
beef and veal except on a much- 
reduced scale. 

The cotton bill provides a sub¬ 
sidy to American buyers of cotton 
to match subsidies already avail¬ 
able to foreign buyers, cuts price 
supports to 30 cents per pound 
from the present 32 % cents, but 
provides additional 3-cent direct 
payments to small farmers and to 
producers who cut production by 
at least one-third. The wheat bill 
involves a voluntary version of the 
certificate two-price system which 
was turned down by wheat farm¬ 
ers when it was offered in a ref¬ 
erendum in a mandatory form. 

Close Vote on Meat Imports 

Cattlemen were dissatisfied with 
a voluntary agreement under which 
Australia and New Zealand agreed 
to cut down on their 1964 ship¬ 
ments of beef, veal and mutton to 
the U.S. by about six per cent un¬ 
der the 1963 record high. 

There was a strong bipartisan 
move to attach such restrictions to 
the cotton-wheat bill in the Sen¬ 
ate, but the administration opposed 
the idea to the limit. Upcoming are 


For Lots of Pies 



Photo: Burpee Seeds 

With average weight of 100 pounds 
and circumference up to six feet, Big 
Max Pumpkin has bright yellow- 
orange flesh, three to four inches thick, 
suitable for custard-type pumpkin pies 
—in large quantities! Exterior is round 
to flattened round, pinkish orange, with 
slightly rough skin. Maximum size and 
weight is attained if given plenty of 
moisture, fertilizer and wide spacing. 
Ready for harvesting 120 days after 
planting. Available from W. Atlee Bur¬ 
pee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 19132. 


international negotiations looking 
toward removal of trade barriers, 
with such farm products as fruits 
and vegetables, cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, soybeans and feed grains 
due to be pushed in foreign mar¬ 
kets by our negotiators. It was felt 
cutting down meat imports drasti¬ 
cally might doom these efforts. 

The administration timed a large 
beef-buying campaign and the ap¬ 
pointment of a cattlemen’s commit¬ 
tee to advise on imports to hit just 
as the Senate was voting on the 
unwanted amendment. In addition, 
Administration forces on the floor 


of the Senate promised there would 
be committee hearings on the sub¬ 
ject and that an amendment was 
not the proper route to take. 

The Administration’s victory was 
very narrow, 46-44, though a later 
test was won 49-42. Despite the 
promise of hearings, the adminis¬ 
tration will fight the idea of beef- 
import limitations by law. On the 
other hand, many who tried to 
secure Senate adoption of the 
amendment did so only because 
they felt it would mean defeat for 
the cotton-wheat bill. 

Dairy interests entered the fray 
with respect to beef imports, 
though belatedly. It was charged 
that dairy farmers have been un¬ 
able to cull their herds as planned 
because of the competition of low- 
quality foreign beef. 

Harry Lando 


To Promote Eggs 

“Eighty eggs a day! Suppose 
that many eggs were eaten by 
a healthy man—-what would 
happen to his blood cholesterol? 
The chances are—nothing!” 

That’s how Dr. Herbert L. 
Herschensohn begins his factu¬ 
al article titled “Give the Egg 
a Break” in a recent issue of 
Parade magazine. 

Because the article deals ef¬ 
fectively with the cholesterol 
bug-a-boo, Beacon Feeds is 
making copies available with¬ 
out charge to any egg producer 
who would like to use them 
to promote eggs. Send requests 
for the reprint, indicating num¬ 
ber of copies required, to Bea¬ 
con Feeds, Beacon Division of 
Textron Inc., Cayuga, N.Y. 


LAND BANK 
AND 

PRODUCTION 
CREDIT 
LOANS 
THROUGH 
69 OFFICES 

NEW ENGLAND 

Auburn, Me. 
Caribou, Me. 

Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Houlton, Me. 
Madawaska, Me. 

Newport, Me. 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Nashua, N.H. 

Burlington, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Newport, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 

St. Albans, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
White River Jet., Vt. 

Rutland, Mass. 

So. Deerfield, Mass, 
Taunton, Mass. 
Greenville, R.l. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Litchfield, Conn. 

No. Windham, Conn. 

NEW YORK 


Albany 

Albion 

Auburn 

Batavia 

Bath 

Binghamton 
Canandaigua 
Canton 
Cobleskill 
Cortland 
East Aurora 
Ft. Edward 
Fultonville 
Herkimer 
Horseheads 
Hudson 
Ithaca 
Kingston 
Lafayette 
Liberty 
Lockport 
Lowville 
Malone 
Mayville 
Mexico 
Middletown 
Mt. Morris 
Morrisville 
New Hartford 
Norwich 
Olean 
Oneida 
Oneonta 
Owego 
Penn Yan 
Pleasant Valley 
Riverhead 
Rochester 
Sodus 
Warsaw 
Watertown 


NEW JERSEY 


Bridgeton 

Flemington 

Freehold 

Moorestown 

Newton 


The new symbol 
of Farm Credit Service 
for Northeast farmers 



When you need money to finance 
short or intermediate-term needs, go 
to Farm Credit Service for PCA loans. 
Interest costs are low, payments are 
scheduled to fit your income, you 
can prepay without penalty. You’ll 
find this farmer-owned association 
understands your credit needs. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 
FARM REAL ESTATE LOANS 
Federal Land Bank Association 

When you need a long-term loan to 
buy land, improve your farm, or re¬ 
finance debts, contact your FLBA 
through your local Farm Credit 
Service office. This association pro¬ 
vides a dependable source of long¬ 
term, low-cost credit to help boost 
your farm’s profit. 


fgr 


r y t 

Mh 


r+ NEW SYMBOL FOR 
AN OLD FRIEND 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 




CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 324 W. College Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

NAME .-. 

ADDRESS . 

CITY.STATE. 

Make of machine 

■ ■■ 

16U 
Smal 

Universal 

□ 

FOR INFORMATION ON OTHER STYLES CHECK HERE ^ 


I 16SU 
I Small bore 
■ Surge 

□ 


=- 1 

■ 

I 12SU 

01D 

1 Med. bore ! 

! Small bore 5 

I Surge 

I DeLaval 

* □ 

• □ 


™ 16H 
I Small bore 
f Conde, 

■ Hinman 


! □ 
□ 


GUARANTEED INFLATIONS 
AT THE REGULAR LOW PRICE 


Even more surprising than the FREE durable rust-proof bucket, will be 
the performance of the new Crown Gold Seal inflations. 

They have been specially formulated to resist butterfat — softer, 
faster milking, easier cleaning, longer lasting, keep their shape — 
guaranteed or money back. Over 40 styles for all milkers, including 
a full line of small bores. 

Jfc MASTITIS CONTROL KIT 

Every bucket of 16 inflations has a coupon valued at $10.75. This 
coupon gives you another bucket, plus 7 Mastitis Prevention Aids 
based on recommendations by the National Mastitis Council. $21.70 
value for only $10.95. A positive prevention plan to fight mastitis. 

CONTACT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO . . . 


SEND ME FREE 
BUCKET WITH 
16 GOLD SEAL 
INFLATIONS 


SURGE 80< — 16 for $12.80 
Others 95< — 16 for $15.20 


Include check or money 
order with order. 

CHECK STYLE ^ 


1 


^Wn bold 


5 QT. BUCKET 

with the purchase of 

16 NEW 


Za\H. 


NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor’s Dehorning 
Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns wilt /trow. No 
cutting, no bleeding. 4oz. 
jar—$ 1.00 at your deal¬ 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. 

Morris 12, N. Y. 


Dr, Najtor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 



MEN! 60 STYLES FOR 


Eto EEEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 

Men only. Casual, Jk 
dress, work shoes ASSS 
that really lit. jtiHHj 
Top quality, pop- 9B 
ular prices. Money 
Back Guarantee. 

' HITCHCOCK SHOES INC 


Not sold 
in stores 


Write Today 
^ for FREE CATALOG 

Hingham 32-C, Mass. 



PRICE 


F.O.B. Factory 
(Plus small 
installation chg.) 


... a heavier, more rugged 

FREEMAN LOADER 

for FORD and FERGUSON Tractors 


for '64 


MODEL 

B-601 




Loaders for all {Mjpular moke* 
of tractors with hydraulic 
bucket control, or manual 


Jr 


• Full 40" combination bucket 
with gravel plate . . . bolted- 
in 1 Vs" axle steel teeth. Cap. 
9 cu. ft. 


• Only 4 pins, 5 bolts to remove 
complete loader from tractor. 


• No need fo remove lights from • Lifts 1200 lbs. 8'-6" to bottom 
tractor. of bucket. 


Mfd. by 

FREEMAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Peru, Ind. 


See your leading dealer! 

New York Representative: 

M. J. FLYNN COMPANY 

437 No. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


In the Milkshed 


Continued decline in the num¬ 
ber of milk cows and in total milk 
produced in the New York-New 
Jersey milkshed during 1964 is in¬ 
dicated. 

Dr. Robert P. Story, Extension 
economist, New York State College 
of Agriculture, reports that “the 
average number of cows on farms 
in 1964 is likely to be down 20,000 
head or more from the average for 
1963, and may be sufficient to off¬ 
set the probable gain in output per 
cow.” 

Ralph D. Smith, Bargaining Agen¬ 
cy field force supervisor, forecasts 
that blend milk prices in the New 
York-New Jersey milkshed for 
1964 will be 20 cents per hundred¬ 
weight higher than in 1963. 

* * * 

Three major milk cooperatives 
in the New York-New Jersey Or¬ 
der 2 milkshed in February inaug¬ 
urated a program to market the 
milk of bulk tank dairymen from 
whom proprietary handlers demand 
hauling charges. As of January 1, 
under USDA amendments to Or¬ 
der 2 which governs the milk mar¬ 
ket, handlers can “negotiate” with 
farmers for up to 10 cents per hun¬ 
dredweight from hauling bulk tank 
milk. 

Under the program of the three 
co-ops—Dairymen’s League, Mu¬ 
tual Federation and the Bargaining 
Agency, farmers faced with a de¬ 
mand for a hauling charge can con¬ 
tact any of these organizations and 
they will handle their milk for 
them. They are pooling money and 
plants for the purpose. 

* * * 

James Speer, president of East¬ 
ern Milk Producers Cooperative 
Association, Inc., of DeWitt, N.Y., 
in a talk to delegates of the organ¬ 
ization, suggested merging of bar¬ 
gaining cooperatives in the North¬ 
east. 

Speer told the delegates that 
“Eastern is ready and willing to 
work toward accomplishing the ob¬ 
jective of bargaining cooperatives 
working more closely together on 
common programs.” He declared 
that “to achieve this unity, it may 
be necessary for some merging or 
consolidation of bargaining coop¬ 
eratives.” 

Eastern, a bargaining coopera¬ 
tive, has members in the New 
York-New Jersey milkshed and in 
New England. Milk of its members 
is sold to 80 different proprietary 
handlers. 

7t * TT 

There has been a steady increase 
in the number of beef cattle in New 
York State since 1940, according to 
Prof. Myron D. Lacy of the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 
There are an estimated 150,000 head 
now on the New York State farms. 

Some herds are operated in con¬ 
junction with dairy herds, others 
are solely of the beef breeds. Here¬ 
ford and Angus cattle are the most 
popular, with a few Shorthorns and 
other breeds and crosses. 

* * * 

The Cooperative Association of 
Milk Producers formally opened its 
renovated surplus milk manufac¬ 
turing plant at Fort Plain, N.Y., 
with a ribbon-cutting ceremony 
the last week in February. 

Renovation of the plant was un¬ 
der way more than a year and to¬ 
tal cost was over $1 million. The 
plant contains the latest and 


most efficient automated equipment 
available and is capable of han¬ 
dling more than 800,000 pounds of 
milk a day. It makes butter and 
skim milk powder. 

* * * 

Dairy support prices for the 1964- 
65 marketing year have been set at 
a national average of $3.15 per hun¬ 
dredweight for manufacturing milk 
and 58 cents per pound of butterfat, 
according to USDA. 

These price reflect 75 per cent of 
the parity prices for the two com¬ 
modities. Comparable prices for 
1963-64—also at 75 per cent of 
parity—were $3.14 and 58.1 cents. 
* * * 

Dispersal of the registered Hol- 
stein-Friesian herd of Harden 
Farms, Camden, N.Y., is slated for 
May 22 and May 23, it is announced 
by Charles H. Harden, founder of 
the cattle breeding establishment. 

Plans call for the two-day auc¬ 
tion to be conducted jointly by the 
Backus and Wilcox organizations. 

* * 

Prof. Harold A. Willman, who 
has supervised 4-H work with dairy 
cattle and other livestock for 35 
years in New York State, will re¬ 
tire from the faculty of the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
on April 1. 

Over the years, 4-H cattle judg¬ 
ing teams selected by Prof. Will- 
man have consistently ranked at or 
near the top in competition with 
teams from 30 or more States. 

Ronald Graham 



'BARRIER BREAKER' —The cow that broke 
the 'million barrier' for Curtiss Breeding Serv¬ 
ice was Hartsbrook Crusader Maid, a regis¬ 
tered Holstein owned by the Osborne C. 
West family of Hadley Falls, Mass. Shown with 
the cow (I. to r.): Robert Cutter, Hat¬ 
field, Mass., Curtiss technician; Raymond 
Pervier, Curtiss distributor; Arthur West; 
and Lucien Laliberty, Curtiss district man¬ 
ager for New England. Hartsbrook Crusader 
Maid, millionth cow to be bred to a Curtiss 
bull in 1963, is one of several Curtiss-sired 
animals in the West herd which posted an 
official average of 14,854 lbs. milk, 604 lbs. 
fat, on 83 cows in 1963. 



AT FFA BANQUET—James Sattler (c.) of 

Boonville, N.Y., New York State FFA presi¬ 
dent, and Steve Smith (I.), New York State 
FFA advisor, discuss FFA activities with Verne 
W. Aubel (r.), vice president, Nitrogen Divi¬ 
sion of Allied Chemical Corp., at recent donor 
banquet given by Allied in New York City for 
six visiting national FFA officers. The event 
took place in the historically famous Frounces 
Tavern. 
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Some Timely Advice 

How To Increase Valve Life 

by Melvin E. Long 


G OOD value performance is es¬ 
sential for the efficient oper¬ 
ation of a tractor engine. Leaky 
valves increase fuel consumption 
and reduce power output. In a four- 
stroke cycle engine, the pair of 
valves for each cylinder must do 
the following for each two revolu¬ 
tions of the crankshaft: open to 
admit fuel and air mixture (or air 
only for a diesel), seal tightly 
against the pressure built up during 
compression and ignition of the 
fuel, then open to permit the burned 
gases to leave the cylinder in order 
to make way for the next incoming 
fuel charge. 

Causes of Valve Failure 

In general, little difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced with the intake valve 
because the incoming fuel charge 
(or air) is not excessively hot. 
However, burned gases that rush 
past the exhaust valves are very 
hot. Generally, burning and warp¬ 
ing of the exhaust valves are the 
causes of valve failure. Here are 
a few things you can do, or should 
not do, so as to increase the life 
of the valves in your tractor engine. 

• Overloading. Prolonged opera¬ 
tion at excessive loads increases 
valve temperature and leads to 
early failure. 

• Abrupt Engine Stops. If you 

have been operating at or near 
maximum engine capacity, do not 
shut off the engine without allow¬ 
ing it to idle at no-load for a few 
minutes. This no-load operation 
gives the cooling system and the 
oil a chance to carry the excess 
heat from the engine block and 
cylinder head. 

• Clearance Adjustment. If suf¬ 
ficient clearance is not provided, 
lengthening of the valve stem, 
when heated, will prevent the 
valve from seating properly. This 
allows hot gases to flow past the 
valve, thus overheating it. 

• Excessive Heat. Excess heat, 
generally the cause of valve fail¬ 
ure, can result from inefficient 
cooling system. Coolant liquid not 
properly cooled in the radiator may 
not carry enough heat out of the 
engine to prevent valve failure. 
Common contributors to this lack 
of cooling are loose fan belts, dirt 
in the radiator core and scale or 
rust in the radiator’s water pas¬ 
sages. 

• Carburetor Adjustment. Too lean 
a setting of the load needle can 
cause burning of valves. The cor¬ 
rect mixture of air and fuel is 
necessary for combustion to take 
place completely in the time allot¬ 
ted during each cycle. 

• Ignition. A late timed spark 
has same effect as the slow burn¬ 
ing lean mixture. It is important 
that the entire ignition system be 
in good working order and prop¬ 
erly adjusted in order to insure 
that ignition of the fuel charge 
takes place at the right instant. 

• Water Damage. Frequently 
overlooked is the water that runs 
down a vei'tical exhaust of a trac¬ 
tor left out in the rain. This water 
may run down into the cylinders. 
When an attempt is made to start 
the engine, the water, being incom¬ 


pressible, generally causes the fail¬ 
ure of some part of the engine. A 
tin can placed over the exhaust 
stack will prevent this damage. 

• Cu m. Gum formation from the 
fuel can be a cause of sticking, 
and thus soon burned valves. The 
easiest way of combatting this 
problem is to use fuel from a rep¬ 
utable supplier. 

Valve Rotators 

One of the simplest ways to in¬ 
crease valve life is by the use of 
a valve rotator on each exhaust 
valve. This rotator turns the valve 


slightly each time it operates, thus 
preventing the build-up of carbon 
deposits on the valve face and per¬ 
mitting the valves to seat prop- 
ei’ly. Correct seating prevents the 
“blow-by” of the hot exhaust gases, 
greatly increasing valve life. In 
fact, rotators will increase valve 
life to the point that it should not 
be necessary to grind the valves 
any more often than a major en¬ 
gine overhaul is required. 

Most new tractors are now 
equipped with rotators and they 
are available for most older trac¬ 
tors. When you have an engine 
overhaul job, you should definite¬ 
ly consider installing rotators as 
the engine is reassembled. 

There are two general types of 
rotators—release and positive ro¬ 
tation. The release type permits the 
valve to turn while it is open. The 


positive type actually turns the 
valve a few degrees each time it 
is opened. 

Rotators do wear out eventually 
and should be replaced at each 
major overhaul. However, a rota¬ 
tor that is not working does no 
more harm to the valve than if it 
were not present in the first place. 

'Busy-Season Insurance' 

The additional valve life provided 
by use of rotators eliminates the 
need for a hasty “valve job” in the 
middle of the busy season and, in¬ 
stead, permits you to schedule 
valve work with piston and ring 
work done during slack seasons. 

Rotators are not, of course, a cure- 
all. It will still be necessai’y to ob¬ 
serve the other points mentioned 
if you are to obtain the advantages 
inherent in the use of rotators. 



an investment 
that’s too big to neglect! 

Especially when proper feeding and management can have an 
important effect on future profits. Wayne Dairy Research shows how. 

Management: The age at which cows leave the milking herd is not influenced by 
the age at which they enter. By moving heifers into production at a younger age, 
they will be there longer and produce more milk. For example, if heifers freshen at 
24 months instead of 28 months, you get four extra months of production from 
every herd replacement. Wayne Research has shown that the ideal calving to 
achieve greatest lifetime production is from 22 to 24 months. 

Feeding: Tests to determine the benefits of proper feeding of grain mixtures gave 
these results: Grain mixtures gave almost a half a pound faster daily gains at a 
$3.76 lower cost per 100 lbs. of gain. This difference, from 
breeding to calving, would result in the grain fed 
heifers weighing 137 lbs. more at calving and costing 
$17.00 less to raise from 750 to 1,200 lbs. 

The answer to more profitable dairying hinges on 
management and proper feeding ... of the heifer, the 
dry cow and the milking herd. Your Wayne Feed 
Dealer can give you full details, based on the 
background, research and experience of the folks, 
from Wayne. See him today. 

ALLIED MILLS, INC.. Chicago, III. 

Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds...Today! ® 

Wills at: Guntersville, Ala. • Troy, Ala. • Gainesville, Ga. • Peoria, III. • East St. Louis, III •fort Wayne, Ind. • Mason City. la. • Omaha, Neb. • Buffalo. N. V. • Everson, Pa. • Memphis, Tenn. • Forth Worth, Tex. • Portsmouth, Va.» Janesville, Wise. 
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Now Knight offers front-end bale un¬ 
loading on the same CATTLE FEEDER 
that can be used for all crop handling! 

The Knight “bale spitter” head enables you to handle baled hay, 
chopped corn, chopped hay, forage, ensilage, haylage, pea vines, 
beet pulp, corn fodder, ear corn, shelled corn, and small grains with 
the same machine that you use for bunk feeding. 

By use of the “pop-up” haybaler, baled hay is loaded, transported, 
and unloaded with minimum operator effort. 


Manufactured by 

KNIGHT MFG. CO. 

Brodhead, Wisconsin 


Distributed by 

UEBLER'S 

Vernon, New York 



Says Henry Kettering, manager of the 
i Brethren Home Farm at Neffsvilie, Pa. 
(Lancaster County) 



“My 12 yr. old Cornell Cleaner has outlasted 
three other makes and It’s still going strong.” 


“ ... didn’t spend a penny for maintenance the first nine years.” 

Mr. Kettering reports that it takes his Cornell 16 minutes to clean for 
37 cows—twice daily fall and winter, and once daily during pasturing 
season. For the first nine years this Cornell didn’t cost him a penny 
servicewise. Three years ago he replaced a drive sprocket and a corner 
idler. “I really like this cleaner and will buy another Cornell if this 
one ever wears out.” Mr. Kettering remarked. 

Cornell’s oval link chain with welded flights, double tooth drive 
sprocket, and installation know-how account for the years of trouble- 
free operation you can expect from a Cornell Barn Cleaner. 

See your Cornell dealer and ask him for a free 
estimate and installation sketch that will give 
you the most efficient barn cleaning operation. 

Distributors for Vandale Silo Unloaders 
CORNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 

LACEYVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 



New Developments in 


Nails for Every 

by Arthur S. Tisch 

FARMER today, to maintain 
an efficient and durable 
plant, must have a good working 
knowledge of building technology. 
His experience has shown him that 
many of his buildings are only as 
good as their fastenings, and he has 
become increasingly interested in 
new developments in nails. 

One nail manufacturer, the In¬ 
dependent Nail Corp., has done 
much to develop and manufacture 
new fastenings to solve the many 
problems that plague the farmer. 
Through an unparalleled research 
program at the Wood Research 


FLAT PLASTIC WASHER CREATES 



FLAT WASHERED ROOFING NAIL-With 

development of resilient washers for threaded 
nails, it is now possible to fasten corrugated 
roofing and siding with a nail that will hold 
and remain leakproof for the life of the 
building. 


Laboratory at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, new information has been 
developed on the interaction of nails 
and wood. The conventional smooth 
shank nails, and even cement coated 
nails, lose two-thirds to four-fifths 
of their holding power as the wood 
seasons. Threaded nails, however, 
attain a much higher holding power 
and retain that holding power de¬ 
spite any swelling or shrinking of 
the wood after nailing. 

Greater Bending Resistance 

The development of these im¬ 
proved nails by itself resulted in 
stronger and longer-lasting wood 
joints. It was then only a matter of 
time before special threaded nails 
were developed for the thousands of 
jobs to be done around the farm. 
The perfection of heat-treating 
practices in the nail industry has 
combined hardened steel with the 
threaded nail, so now a nail can 
deliver not only far greater holding 
power, but far greater bending re¬ 
sistance. Then it was a simple mat¬ 
ter to provide nails that could be 
driven into hard wood, such as oak 
and maple, with little danger of 
bending the nail while driving. 

As a result of this development, 


Farm Job 

it was soon learned that the diam¬ 
eter of the nail could be significantly 
reduced. The hardened steel nail’s 
resistance to bending and the 
threaded nail’s far greater holding 
power justified a reduction in the 
diameter that brought about a 
whole new concept in nailing. Slen¬ 
der, hardened steel pole barn nails 
brought about ease of driving, 
greater holding power, greater shear 
strength, and virtually eliminated 
the problem of wood splitting, with¬ 
out necessitating pre-drilled holes. 

When Wood Is Treated 

Fastening wood members, such as 
rafters and girts, to pressure-treated 
poles is a simple matter with the 
Screw-Tite nail. The pressure treat¬ 
ment, which may be oil borne, re¬ 
duces the elasticity of the wood 
fibers, while it greatly prolongs their 
life. As a result, pressure-treated 
poles have far less ability to hold 
shank nails. A properly threaded 
nail, however, will have greater 
strength than the wood member 
being fastened to the pole. The use 
of either screws or bolts would 
necessitate pre-drilling and ex¬ 
traordinary expense, which would 
nullify the great savings available 
through the construction of pole 
type buildings. 

The Stronghold fence staple is 
another development which has 
revolutionized the use of creosoted 
or preservative-treated poles. These 
staples have extremely high holding 
power, do not pop out and create a 



STRONGHOLD FENCE STAPLE—This staple 
will not pop out of creosoted or preservative- 
treated poles and is easier to install than 
conventional U-shaped staples. 


threat to the safety of the cattle 
grazing in the area and, as an extra 
bonus, these staples are easier to 
install than U-shaped staples. 

As the use of concrete becomes 
more popular on the farm, the hard¬ 
ened steel Screw-Tite masonry nail 
becomes a necessity to the farmer. 
This nail can be readily driven into 
concrete, making it a simple matter 
to fasten wood or metal members 
to concrete construction. 

The family of special nails is 
growing every day. If there is a 
fastening problem on the farm, 
chances are that it can be solved 
with one of these special nails. 



‘-TT* 
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Drawings: Independent Nail Corp. 

BETTER FASTENINGS —Shown are only a few of the nearly 50 types of improved nails now 
available for all sorts of jobs around the farm. For a free informative folder illustrating and 
describing most used types and sizes, and containing a recommended nailing schedule for 
common applications in building construction, just print your name and address only on a 
postcard and mail it to: Nails, RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036. 
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CLEARS AN AREA UP TO 3 ACRES 

OF ALL FLYING INSECTS including 

HOUSEFLIES AND MOSQUITOES!! 


I# 
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1964 JET CONTROL 
BLACK LIGHT INSECT TRAP 



NEW 

1964 MODEL 

with unique new 
fly and 

mosquito baiter 


Powerful 1/100 HP motor clears 3-acre radius. 

SYLVAHIA 10" 22-Waft BLACK LIGHT is irresistible 
to moths, all flies, gnats, mosquitoes 
and other flying pests. 

All weather unit offers full 360 degree range. 

Operates electrically for pennies per month. 

No chemicals • No work 
No spraying or dangerous odor. 

Perfect for motels • shopping centers • restaurants 
Drive-Ins • dairy barns • service stations as well as homes. 


Usually.... $34.95 


Now only 



plus $2.00 PP. & Hdlg. 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SAY!!! 


iNSECT CONTROL CO. 
1325 Washington Ave. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Okawville, Illinois 
Route-1 . Box 89A 
2C 6227! 


Gentlemen: 

Thanks i lot for sending me another light bulb for my Black Light 
Insect Trap. 

I would have written this sooner but was waiting for a story and 
picture that was coming out in our local paper. 

Believe me, this Black Light Trap is a real bug catcher. After this 
picture was taken I caught a bigger pile of them in four nights than V etur 
that shown in the picture. ' n 

Thanks a lot (or all this fine service you have given me. 

Yours sincerely, 

Richard Brighfwell 


Aetti, the Newspaper Article, the letter from Mr. Brlghtwell 
and the following Customers’ remarks are completely unsoli¬ 
cited and on file in our office for your examination. 

The Fixture works beautifully and does all that you promised 
for it. 

C.F.M., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Received the Insect Trap we ordered from you and it works 
fine ... it really catches the Insects 

H.S.L., Manheim, Pa. 

We ordered a "Jet Control Black Light Insect Trap" (3 Acres) 
ind are very pleased with it ... so are our neighbors as 
it clears their lots too! 

C.T.T., Modesto, California 
We received our bug trap a few weeks ago and like it very 
much. We were not able to hardly sit outside but now find 
it a pleasure to go outside and enjoy our lawn and the out¬ 
doors. Thank you very much for the bug catcher and making 
it all you said about it. 

K.K., Niles, Michigan 

We were delighted with the Insect Trap. It was more than 
I expected! It would get over 2 qts. of bugs some summer 
nights . . . some 3 inches long. Mosquitos were destroyed. 
In 2 hours not a bug outside. 

D.B., La Belle, Florida 
The Insect Trap arrived in time to take to our summer place 
where we have used it with great success and complete 
satisfaction. 

E.S.B., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The Fly Trap arrived about 4 days after I mailed my order | 
... It works perfect and catches a lot of insects. 

B.U., Jordan, Montana 
Please send t Insect Trap to our daughter . . . It’s an anni¬ 
versary present. Mine works fine and we are very pleased 
with it. 

D.E.B., Peoria. III. 
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The all new Jet Control Black Light Insect Trap is the 
most powerful of its kind on the market today. Actually 
clears a 3 acre area of all harmful insects. Sylvania 
10” 22 Watt Black Light Draws from grass, gardens, 
foliage and shrubbery killing adult insects before eggs 
are laid (At the height of its mating season). Its power¬ 
ful 1/100 H.P. motor is twice as powerful as compe¬ 
titive models. (Most others have 1/200 HP Motors) 
and its Jet Control principle actually pulls the insects 
into the bag with such force (Creating a wind Tunnel 
With over 1175 Cubic Feet of Air per minute suction) 
that even powerful house flies and mosquitoes are 
powerless against it. Ruggedly constructed of Corrosion 
Free Baked enamel metal to insure years of trouble 
free operation. Shipped complete with hanging bracket, 
reusable mesh bag and 6 Ft. of Weatherproof, Outdoor 
cord, ILL. Approved. Weight 7 Lbs., 10” High & 9” 
diameter. Regularly — $34.95; NOW ONLY — $19.95 
plus $2.00 SAFE HANDLING DELIVERY CHARGE. 



INSECT CONTROL CO., Dept. RNY-4 
1325 Washington Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Okay, I'm convinced that this is one of the most phenomenal offers I've ever re¬ 
ceived. Not only will I be getting a TOP QUALITY INSECT TRAP with features 
found on no other machines, but, I'm saving 43 % off the regular selling price to 
boot. In view of your unconditional 30 day money back Guarantee please find 
enclosed . 

| | In casn Q Check or Q Money Order for .Insect Traps. 
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LdttofiiaLi— 

Farmers Ask: " Why Make 
Agriculture a Pawn?" 

T HAT FARMERS of the United States 
carry out their production operations 
with far less protection from competitive 
imports than do farmers of 16 other leading 
countries, was the candid observation of 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman last Sep¬ 
tember, when he released the results of a 
study on world agricultural trade. To make 
matters worse, our generous State Depart¬ 
ment has now saddled U.S. livestock pro¬ 
ducers with intolerable agreements involv¬ 
ing Australia’s and New Zealand’s place in 
our domestic meat market—with no claim 
of price benefits to U.S. consumers. 

What the agreements, based on so-called 
international relations and a host of other 
non-agricultural factors, accomplish is this : 
Australia and New Zealand will not ship 
into the United States more than the aver¬ 
age of their 1962 and 1963 trade, which 
were record highs. This represents about 
10 per cent of U.S. production and involves 
beef, veal and mutton. After an upward 
adjustment of about 3.7 per cent in 1965 
and again in 1966, the share of these two 
countries in our domestic market will be 
preserved by review every three years. 

One big clinker in the arrangement is 
this: As long as the agreements are in 
effect, the United States is obliged not to 
raise present duties on these meat products. 
No less unpalatable is the fact that, while 
the agreements can be terminated by either 
party, if U.S. livestock producers want to 
annul the agreements effective on the last 
day of 1964, they must push for such action 
by the State Department no later than the 
end of June. 

Senate defeat—by a very narrow margin 
—of the farm bill amendment to cut back 
meat imports has abruptly ended the U.S. 
livestock industry’s first attempt to annul 
the State Department’s action. Though time 
is running out, cattlemen should not relax 
their efforts. Conceivably, the recently or¬ 
ganized Cattle Industry Committee could be 
very effective, as the one spokesman for the 
many livestock groups, in pushing for 
prompt action to limit meat imports. Gov¬ 
ernment advisory committees and purchase 
programs are not the answer. 

Dairy farmers, too, have a big stake in 
meat imports. Low beef prices tend to keep 
cull animals in the milking string. This 
means more milk, and more milk means 
lower price to the dairy farmer. 

Unanswered are many questions in the 
minds of U.S. livestock producers and dairy 
farmers. It has been reported that most of 
the meat leaving Australia and New Zea¬ 
land is already owned by importers in the 
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United States. Who are these importers? It 
is reported that U.S. dollars are financing 
large livestock operations in Australia. Who 
are these financiers? It is claimed that U.S. 
exports of agricultural products far out¬ 
value meat imports from Oceania. What 
agricultural products do we sell to Australia 
and New Zealand, and what is the value? 
What other U.S. commodity exported to 
these two countries justifies our guarantee 
of their share in our meat market? And, 
last but by no means least, why have the 
U.S. packers been so silent? 

The State Department has enough to do 
in its bailiwick without going out of its way 
to make U.S. agriculture a pawn for the 
benefit of other interests. The penalties it 
is imposing on farmers are economically 
and politically indefensible. 


Along the Milk Front 

Let's Pass the Proxmire Bill 

OW that the wheat-cotton legislation is 
well on its way to final solution, the 
Congress should focus its attention at once 
on Senator Proxmire’s two-price dairy bill. 
It was almost six months ago that the Sen¬ 
ate approved this bill and, since then, it has 
been awaiting action by the House Agri¬ 
culture Committe. 

Why wait any longer? 

There is no really strong, sincere oppo¬ 
sition to the two-price plan. It forces noth¬ 
ing on any dairy farmer; he is free to use 
it, or not. Similar programs in state milk 
market orders and in federal market hand¬ 
ler pools have worked well and have the 
overwhelming support of the producers op¬ 
erating under them. Who can possibly argue 
that “production for waste and subsidy” is 
to be preferred over “production for the 
needs of the market?” 

Promotion Not a One-Way Street 

BILL has been introduced by New 
York’s Represenative Horton to lay 
the groundwork for a compulsory deduction 
of up to three cents a hundredweight from 
producers’ milk checks for milk advertis¬ 
ing and research. The bill applies to pro¬ 
ducers shipping under federal marketing 
orders and would permit such a deduction 
only after it had been approved by a pro¬ 
ducer referendum. 

Further, provision is made that, if any 
producer assessment is authorized, a fed¬ 
eral order may also provide for the collec¬ 
tion of a similar amount from dealers when 
favored by dealers who handle 50 per cent 
of the milk under the order. 

There is no doubt that fluid milk promo¬ 
tion, today almost entirely paid for volun¬ 


tarily by producers, has helped to increase 
fluid milk sales. It is also true that a full 
100-per-cent producer participation in this 
program would further increase such sales. 
But, to obtain maximum fluid sales, there 
must be at least an equal contribution by 
dealers. Partners usually share expenses 
equally, and in the case of milk there is 
another very important factor: it is the 
dealer alone who makes the final decision 
as to the form in which milk is to be sold. 
The best and only way to insure a dealer’s 
utilization of milk in fluid form is to make 
him pay for promoting fluid sales. 

Clearly, the Horton bill goes just part of 
the way. It has a much better chance of 
congressional, and producer, approval if it 
is amended so that dealers are compelled to 
match dollar for dollar with producers in 
any milk promotion plan before producers 
are compelled to put up even one red cent. 


On the RAD Program 

A griculture secretary Free¬ 
man’s story on the Rural Areas De¬ 
velopment Program in the April 1963 issue 
of The Rural New Yorker prompted a 
great deal of inquiry and interest among 
our readers. It is for this reason mainly 
that we believe a report at this time by As¬ 
sistant Secretary Baker on RAD’s progress 
during the past year will be of equal interest. 

RAD is no government handout or sub¬ 
sidy. Its chief purpose is to build a more 
prosperous rural America. In the North¬ 
east, one of RAD’s most important functions 
is the development of much needed recrea¬ 
tion areas. 

As Mr. Baker reports, several recreation 
projects here in the Northeast have been 
approved and are already in operation. 
Those who feel there is a similar potential 
on their own farms or in their communities 
can visit the several locations mentioned and 
see for themselves just what the RAD pro¬ 
gram is doing for the rural Northeast. 


As New Hampshire Goes— 

I T IS not true, of course, that the man who 
comes out on top in the New Hampshire 
presidential primary is a “shoo-in” for the 
final nomination. On the other hand, the 
sentiment expressed in last month’s Re¬ 
publican primary could be typical of public 
feeling throughout the country. 

As between the candidates whose names 
were on the ballot, the folks in New Hamp¬ 
shire evidently felt they had nowhere to 
go except to “write-in” their own choice. 
The result—a stunning “write-in” victory 
for former Senator Lodge—is therefore 
more of a vote against the major candidates 
than an endorsement of Mr. Lodge. 

The result also seems to indicate that a 
lot of money and a special facility in kissing 
babies are not the sole assets in a presi¬ 
dential candidate. 

“The heavens, even the heavens, are the 
Lord’s: but the earth hath He given to the 
children of men.”—Psalm 115:16 
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“JOIN THE NATION’S 
TOP DAIRYMEN WHO\ 
USE STANDARD’S 
COMPLETE 
BARN SYSTEM” 



JOIN THE 


You, Mr. and Mrs. Dairy¬ 
man, want to improve your 
living standards. You de- 
nl uTIflN'x P er| d on your milk check to 
lift I lUll O educate your family and 
_ also to buy the necessities that make 
I (Ip living happier. Your greatest decision 
I Ul •—the barn! Can it be remodeled, or 

must you build? The barn 

lIulnYMrN s Y stem V° u install must 
Uftlll I ITILIl fit your needs, desires and 
ability to pay. You want to know 
Uf|J|| what others are using. Mr. and Mrs. 
*1IIU Dairyman, the system must help your 

USE STANDARD’S Si 

_ rTr cow ' sa ^ i rn P° I " , ' an ^- Equip- 

I fllVIPI FTr ment must be designed to 

l/UIVII LU I L cow comfort, must keep 
_ u - the cow clean and reduce injuries. 
RuRN rnust keep your older producing 
U»«l*il cows living, and must be superior 
in design. Mr. and Mrs. Dairy- 
W V V I t jyi man, you want to be proud 
wlwl bill of your cows and installation. 

Let STANDARD help solve your problems. 
Write STANDARD TODAY! Ask for 
STANDARD Cow Care System Folder #RNY 

DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE IN SOME AREAS 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

STANDARD 

EQUIPMENT 

INCORPORATED 
BEL AIR • MARYLAND 

Largest Manufacturer of 
Dairy Barn Equipment in the East. 



KEEP ’EM MILKING 
with this 2-WAY ACTION ! 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote natural 
milking and speed healing because they 
ACT TWO WAYS: 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY —Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action—- 
directly at site of trouble. 
At drug and farm 
stores or write: 



H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 6, N. Y. 


muss* 

TeJtVihtors 


Large pkg. 
$ 1.00 

Trial pkg. 
500 


GRIMM'S HAY TEDDER 

Cuts Drying Time up to 
Vl • • • Makes Hay Faster 



Two models. Land Driven or Power Take 
Off. Rubber tires. Turns hay in swath or 
windrows. Non-tangling pick up forks. 
Makes hay faster. Write for details. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC., RUTLAND, VT. 


Toward 
Best Apples 

• Continued from page 5 

18 acres in three different locations, 
a mile or more apart. We got the 
same heavy, uniform return bloom 
and good fruit bud formation on 
each location. This indicates to us 
a uniformity of results from area to 
area. We don’t have to base our re¬ 
sults on one farm alone. 

“In 1962, we collected a premium 
price on some of our sales just be¬ 
cause we had thinned. The trees 
really looked good. At first they 



Effective results of thinning apple crop at 
Brownell Orchards with Sevin insecticide are 
checked by John Durfee, technical represen¬ 
tative of Union Carbide Corp., manufacturer 
of the product. 


Rich in 
Nitrogen and 
Low in Cost 



New and Improved Golden Pellets 


seemed too thin, but later they 
really busheled up. Harvested ap¬ 
ples had such good conformity and 
color in the crate, they never went 
to market—they sold in the lot!” 

The Brownells in 1962 put on one 
spray application of Sevin two 
weeks after full bloom. They ap¬ 
plied one pound of 50 per cent wet- 
table powder on all varieties but 
Baldwins and Red Delicious. On 
these harder-to-thin varieties, they 
used two pounds of 50W per 100 
gallons of spray mixture. Last year, 
they applied Sevin on Rome, Mc¬ 
Intosh, Red Delicious, Baldwin and 
Rhode Island Greening. 

Insect Control Program 

The Brownells use the same ma¬ 
terial for insect control. When using 
Sevin at one pound per 100 gallons 
of spray, they add one-half pound 
of Guthion. When they apply Sevin 
at two pounds, it does the trick 
alone on curculio and red-banded 
leafroller, says Mark. Applications 
of DDT are made for codling moth 
and Di-Syston for mites. Amizine 
is used around the bases of trees 
for weed control. And they put 
captan fungicide on their Golden 
Delicious last year and Cyprex, 
with glyodin as spreader-sticker. 

Pear insect control is also handled 
with Sevin insecticide. Two applica¬ 
tions at two pounds per 100 gallons 
of spray mixture controls pear rust 
mite. The spraymen use the same 
material to control the insects on 
the 24 acres of peaches and they 
report they like the safety aspects 
of using this pesticide because they 
can apply it on hot days without 
wearing a mask or special clothing. 
They need only take normal safety 
precautions. 

The Brownells clip grass cover 
four times a year to help conserve 
moisture and they put out a phos¬ 
phate bait for mouse control. 


GOLD-AN — golden pellets of nitrogen. You have been hearing about 
ARCADIAN GOLD-AN on the radio. This product of Allied Chemical 
is designed to supply extra crop-producing power at low cost in easy- 
drilling golden pellets. 

With a high density and a special coating, the small, firm, golden 
pellets are uniform in size and analysis. Their chemical stability and 
controlled hardness keeps them in excellent condition in shipping, stor¬ 
age, handling and use. 

The golden pellets are non-caking, non-dusting and easy-drilling in 
all types of fertilizer distributors. There are no skips in your field... no 
clogging of equipment, when you use ARCADIAN GOLD-AN nitro¬ 
gen fertilizer. 

GOLD-AN contains 33.5% nitrogen — half quick-acting nitrate nitro¬ 
gen and half long-lasting ammonium nitrogen. The nitrate nitrogen 
gets your crops off to a fast start and the ammonium nitrogen carries 
them through to big yields. This built-in scheduled release supplies 
nitrogen throughout the growing season. 

For golden yields, get ARCADIAN GOLD-AN pellets of growth 
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NITROGEN DIVISION 

New York 6, N.Y. • Hopewell, Va. 
Raleigh, N.C. • Columbia 1, S.C. • Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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A SIX-ACRE POND (above, left) on the James 
Spickerman form in Middleburg, New York, for camping, 
fishing and swimming; QUAIL HUNTING (above, right) on a strip 
cropped field outside Quarryville, Pennsylvania; and a SKI 
SLOPE (at right) in the White Mountain area of New Hampshire 
are recreation facilities made possible with RAD help. 



In the April 1963 issue of The Rural New Yorker, U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman described the 
Department’s new Rural Areas Development Program. In this 
article, Assistant Secretary John A. Baker, who is in charge of 
the RAD Program, furnishes a detailed progress report on the 
RAD Program here in the Northeast during the past year. 


I N THE Northeast, where the town hall became a 
symbol of democracy, a new local leadership move¬ 
ment is taking hold, creating new jobs and new hope 
from the Appalachian region of Pennsylvania to north¬ 
ern Maine. The movement is Rural Areas Development 
—RAD for short. 

RAD helps local people use Federal and State re¬ 
sources to rebuild their economy. In 1963, for example: 

• A local development group raised almost $1 million 
to re-open and modernize a milk processing plant in 
Montgomery County, New York. 

• In Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania—population 2,297, 
restaurants, hotels and service stations did a “land 
office” business when 8,000 people turned out for a two- 
day canoe race suggested by RAD leaders. 

• Using Government resources, local people financed 
a $1.6 million potato plant expansion in Maine, creating 
200 new jobs and giving the State’s potato growers a 
new market outlet. 

• In Bedford County, Pennsylvania, a ski resort 
backed by local people and financed in part by a Govern¬ 
ment loan grossed about $10,000 a day during the win¬ 
ter season. 

These are just a few of the advances scored by local 
people using the RAD approach. Since early 1961, when 
Rural Areas Development was made a nationwide effort 
by Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, more 
than 75,000 private citizens have organized local RAD 



committees in two-thirds of the nation’s counties. 

Nearly 125 of these committees are located in Penn¬ 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. By the end of February 1964, more than 2,000 
local people were serving on these committees, helping 
plan and carry out projects to make their communities 
a better place to live. 

The RAD approach was developed to help local people 
re-shape the forces of change that are battering rural 
America—re-shape them to work for people, not against 
them. 

With Department of Agriculture help, local people 
form a rural development committee and survey their 
resources. Then they draft a plan for economic develop¬ 
ment of the area. These broadly-based economic de¬ 
velopment plans are designed to create a host of new 
opportunities, ranging from on-farm recreation for 
pay to new industry, from improved housing to modern 
community water systems, from new ways to utilize 
what the land produces to more adequate supplies of 
water needed for industry, recreation and agriculture. 

Goals of Rural Areas Development 

RAD has nine goals. They are: 

1. To preserve and improve the family farm. 

2. To increase the incomes of people living in rural 
America—and to eliminate the causes of rural under-employ¬ 
ment. 

3. To expand job opportunities faster by stimulating in¬ 
vestments in rural areas in all enterprises and services that 
contribute to a modern economy—industry, commerce, rec¬ 
reation, crafts and services of all kinds, and the facilities 
that encourage both professional and technically trained 
persons. 

4. To develop rapidly, but in an orderly manner, a wide 
range of outdoor recreation opportunities on public and 
private lands to serve the needs of a growing population in 


^ hf John A . 
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urban and non-urban communities. 

5. To secui’e new uses for crop¬ 
land now producing crops in sur¬ 
plus, thereby establishing a balance 
so that each acre is used for the 
purpose it is best adapted in rela¬ 
tion to national need. 

6. To strengthen and expand 
farm and rui'al cooperatives. 

7. To protect, develop and man¬ 
age our soil, water, forest, fish and 
wildlife, and open spaces. 

8. To create conditions of living 
which are more comparable to those 
in cities and urban areas. The rural 
resident must be assured of pure 
water, good schools, streets, roads 
and hospitals. 

9. To make continuous and sys¬ 
tematic efforts to eliminate the 
many and complex causes of rural 
poverty. 

Congress has greatly expanded 
the various programs that go into 
the Rural Areas Development pack¬ 
age to make Federal financial and 
technical assistance more respon¬ 
sive to local needs. Late in 1962, 
Congress authorized the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to cooperate 
with local sponsors in Resource 


April Fool 

I’m sure small fry will be well 
versed 

In monkeyshines for April first, 

On streets, at home and in the 
school 

You’ll hear them holler “April 
Fool.” 

Some empty parcels may be placed, 
Old junk thrown down and 
shoes unlaced; 

With bogus phone calls on all lines 
And many other monkeyshines. 

Suppose they do break every rule, 
Why not have fun? It’s April 
Fool! 

—Eva Allen Wood 


Conservation and Development 
(RC&D) projects. Resource Con¬ 
servation and Development pro¬ 
jects are designed to correct faulty 
land use and to develop natural re¬ 
sources, thus providing a sound 
base for economic growth. 

Western Pennsylvania Project 

Ten RC&D projects have been 
approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture—one in Pennsylvania, 
where local sponsors hope to speed 
recreation, tourist and water re¬ 
source development, make land use 
adjustments and enhance the in¬ 
dustrial potential in Crawford, 
Mercer and Venango Counties. 
More than 271,000 people live in 
the three-county area. Ten small 
watershed projects are proposed to 
provide flood protection and to 
create new lakes for recreational 
use. 

The project has been endoi’sed by 
chambers of commerce, planning 
commissions, spoilsmen’s clubs, 
tourist groups and local RAD com¬ 
mittees in all three counties. The 
county commissioners and soil and 
water conseiwation districts of each 
county are sponsoring the project. 

Emphasis on Recreation 

The development of recreation 
areas is an important part of the 
RAD program in most parts of the 
Northeast. Besides providing city 
people with the outdoor fun they 
want—and need, recreational de¬ 
velopments also provide new jobs 
and new income that the rural com¬ 
munity needs. 

In developing the Blue Knob Ski 
resort near Bedford, Pennsylvania, 


local people obtained part of their 
funds from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, through a so-called Sec¬ 
tion V loan made by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. A 
great deal of ci’iticism was directed 
at both the project and REA. But 
without the loan, the project would 
never have become a reality. This 
past season, the resort drew an 
average weekend attendance of 
3,000 persons, and grossed about 
$10,000 a day. Some 58 people have 
jobs that were not there one year 
ago, and next year, at least 30 more 
jobs will be ci’eated. Moreover, 
merchants in surrounding towns 
suddenly found business they never 
before knew existed. 

Rural Areas Development has 
given recreation activity in Ver¬ 
mont a boost. Local people had 


been working for 10 years to im¬ 
prove recreation in Gi*and Isle 
County with little success. Then, 
the RAD committee, primarily with 
private funds, arranged financing 
for an 18-hole golf course and 
beach club that increased the at¬ 
tractiveness of the vacation area. 

$2,500 Extra Cash Income 

In 1962, Congress also authorized 
the Department to begin making 
l'ecreation loans. In the Summer 
of 1963, John Senti, a dairy farmer 
outside Norwich, New York, ob¬ 
tained a $33,000 loan from the De¬ 
partment’s Fai’mers Home Admin¬ 
istration to develop a recreation 
area that includes lakes for fishing, 
boating and swimming. He also de¬ 
veloped 100 aci’es of land for hunt¬ 
ing and built cabins for boai’ders to 


make it a year-round resort. He 
and his wife expect to earn an extra 
$2,500 a year from the activity. 

Dairyman Robert G. Morse Jr. 
of Sharon, Massachusetts, is sup¬ 
plementing his farm income through 
a bird hunting preserve financed 
by a $5,000 Farmei's Home Admin¬ 
istration loan for recreational pur¬ 
poses. Loan funds made it possible 
for him to set up the Sheep Rock 
Shooting Preserve through the de¬ 
velopment of ponds and trails for 
birds and, in the off seasons, for 
horseback riding. 

Aid to Co-op Milk Plant 

Cooperatives are a vital part of 
the many-sided RAD effort. They 
not only increase farm income, they 

Continued on page 18 • 


NEW YORK STATE 

PIONEER 372 A superior full season hybrid for New 

York. Excellent for thin soils and rated high for resistance 
to stalk breaking. Ears of medium length with medium 
length shanks. It is both a good grain and ensilage corn. 

PIONEER 3311 



This early maturing hybrid stands up 
well . . . and in New York Pioneer Tests it has the highest 
average grain yield of all varieties tested. About 2 to 3 
days later than 388 and a week to 10 days earlier than 
372. This new hybrid is very suitable for areas where 
383 is grown. 


PIONEER 303 


An early hybrid for grain purposes with 
an outstanding yield record in Pioneer tests. Medium 
height fodder, ears are carried well up on the stalk, mak¬ 
ing it suitable for machine picking. Has excellent stand- 
ability because of its very stiff stalks. Good resistance to 
ear dropping. Will stand thick planting. 

and PIONEER Brand 

Alfalfa Seed, too 

For maximum alfalfa yields plant Pioneer Brand 
Alfalfa—developed through joint research projects 
carried on by Pioneer and the Arnold-Thomas Seed 
Service. Pioneer variety 525—the first alfalfa 
variety privately bred in the U. S. and accepted 
for certification—is available for 1964 planting. 

Also available exclusively from your Pioneer Seed 
Corn salesman are A-T Brand Arnim alfalfa and 
X-583 Brand alfalfa. Certified A-T Brand Narra- 
gansett and Vernal alfalfa varieties are also avail¬ 
able from your local Pioneer Seed Corn salesman. 

PIONEER CORN COMPANY, INC . TIPTON, INDIANA 

©PIONEER IS A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE PIONEER HI-BRED CORN CO. PIONEER is the brand name. The number designates the variety. 
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MEXICAN TWINE CAN TAKE IT 


Mexican twine remains strbng after long storage 
because it was best at the beginning) It is treated to resist 
rot, moisture, insects and vermin. 

Every step in production is carefully supervised by 
a new association of twine producers. Tests prove that it 
is the world’s best—strongest and most uniform. 

Regardless of brand, Mexican twine is the best you 
can buy—and at the lowest price. 

Call your Mexican twine dealer today. 



Cordemex Association of Superior Sisal Products Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 


f? 


THINKING ABOUT A ^ 

MECHANICAL 

EEDING SYSTEM?] 


CHECK Stfo-Matic 

BEFORE YOU BUY! 

3 Models of Unloaders ... 4 Types of Feeders. 
Auxiliary Conveying Equipment . . . Metering 
Equipment. Your layout planned at no cost! 



FREE valuable book on mechanical feeding. 


Ask your Dealer 
or write 
Dept, y 


VAN DUSEN & CO. Inc. 

WAYZATA, MINNESOTA 


STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 



FOR ALL PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL UTILITY BLDGS. 
& GARAGES 

Easily erected • Quick delivery 
Shipped Anywhere 
Write for information 
JOHN COOPER CO. 

301 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Phone: (201)HU 7-40181 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 



fife* 


★ 

★ 


'ARIVIEIfS...a heavy duty 
ARPS REAR BLADE is best... 

for backfilling, ditching, leveling, 
terracing, road maintenance, 
| feedlot and corral cleaning, shai¬ 
kh low excavating, snow plowing 


Choice of THREE FINE BLADES 

AB-12 — 6' or 7' Heavy Duty Utility 17" 
AB-11 — 6' Thrift Blade 17" 

AB- 5 — 6' Low Cost Dur-O-Blade 15" 

HEAVIEST blades made; 

LOWEST COST PER POUND. 

MANY VERSATILE ADJUSTMENTS. 

HEAVY DUTY CONSTRUCTION. 

Get Free Literature and Prices Now! 




ARPS RAKES 

• EASILY INTERCHANGEABLE 
with all blades. 

• 6' and 8' lengths; ANGLE and 
REVERSE adjustments. 

• Front or rear GAUGE WHEELS. 


ARPS CORPORATION New Holstein, Wis. • Dept. RNY- 

TRENCHERS • HALF-TRACKS • SNOW-BLOWERS • DOZERS 
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FARM PONDS fit into the recreation picture, too. This one (above) in Massachusetts, 
used for irrigation in Summer, provides ice skating in Winter. CLUBHOUSE (below) is 
part of a hunting preserve established by R. J. Nellis, Oswego County, N.Y. 


RAD Progress 
in Northeast 

• Continued from page 17 

create rural jobs. In Montgomery 
County, New York, dairy farmers, 
through their cooperative, raised 
nearly $1 million to re-open and 
modernize a milk processing plant 
that had been closed in 1962 be¬ 
cause it was out-of-date and un¬ 
economical to operate. 

Co-op members raised almost 
$300,000 locally and they got $151,- 
200 from the Job Development 
Authority of the State of New 
York. The remaining $529,895 came 
from the Commerce Department’s 
Area Development Administration. 
The plant not only gives the dairy 
farmers more control over their 
product, it also provides 38 new 
jobs. 

Small Watershed Pro|ects 

Small watershed projects are a 
vital part of the RAD program. 
They can—and have—touched off 
complete rural development efforts. 
Before the local people developed 
the Sandy Creek watershed project 
in northwest Pennsylvania with the 
help of USDA’s Soil Conservation 
Service, several firms were plan¬ 
ning to move because of repeated 
flood damage. Today, only three 
years after the project was started, 
an electronics firm that had planned 
to leave has decided to stay on and 
expand. A lumber firm that had 
fought flood waters annually also 
has expanded. 

The Conversion of Cropland 

Another part of the many-sided 
Rural Areas Development effort 
is the Cropland Conversion pro¬ 
gram administered by the Agri¬ 
cultural Stabilization and Conser¬ 
vation Service and initiated on a 
pilot basis in 1963. It provides for 
the development of recreation, wild¬ 
life habitat, grazing, forests or 
water storage on land now produc¬ 
ing crops in excess supply. Farmers 


who participate in this program re¬ 
ceive adjustment payments, cost¬ 
sharing payments and technical as¬ 
sistance. 

An Oswego County, New York, 
farmer, Raymond J. Nellis, has con¬ 
verted 70 acres of cropland to camp¬ 
sites, fishing, hunting and picnic 
areas through this program. Lo¬ 
cated near Hastings, his Green 
Meadows Hunting and Shooting 
Preserve opened last October 1. 

Efforts To Be Expanded 

These local development efforts 
will be expanded by new legisla¬ 
tion proposed by President John¬ 
son. In his farm message, the Presi¬ 
dent urged Congress to increase the 
limitation on flood water detention 
capacity in small watershed pro¬ 
jects to make greater multi-pur¬ 
pose water development possible. 
President Johnson also directed the 
Department to complete a compre¬ 
hensive review and appraisal of the 
nation’s timber resources, and to 
accelerate forest research. 

All these efforts, and many more, 
will be channeled toward bringing 
rural areas of the Northeast—and 
the rest of the nation—back into 
the mainstream of America pros¬ 
perity. 


Kit on Land Use 

Sponsoring organizations of 
the New York State Forest 
Land Use Conference have pub¬ 
lished an informative kit to en¬ 
courage local and county groups 
in New York State and else¬ 
where to develop similar dis¬ 
cussion programs on the topic 
of future forest land manage¬ 
ment. The kit includes a how- 
to-do-it booklet titled “Plan¬ 
ning a Forest Land Use 
Conference,” plus summaries 
of addresses made at the New 
York State Conference and 
background data on New York 
forest resources. Individuals or 
groups interested in receiving 
copies of the kit may obtain 
them without charge by writing 
to New York State Forest Land Use 
Conference, 2 W. 45th St., Room 
904, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
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Oxide Not a Basic Unit 


The oxide is not the basic func¬ 
tional unit fi-om either a physical 
or chemical standpoint. Further¬ 
more, P 2 O.-) and K 2 O are not in¬ 
volved in plant nutrition. Plant 
roots absorb most of their phos¬ 
phorus in the form of an orthophos¬ 
phate ion, most of their potassium 
as an elemental potassium ion. 

Nutrients cannot be put into 
fertilizers as N, P and K elements, 
but as chemical compounds which 
are stable. That is why we do not 
have, and cannot have, fertilizers 
containing 100 per cent plant nutri¬ 
ents. But, with the current system 
of expressing P and K as oxides, 
high-analysis fertilizers seemingly 
could have an analysis of more than 
100 per cent of plant nutrients 
(plant food)! 


Suggested Long Time Ago 


Initial proposals to change ferti¬ 
lizer guarantees to an elemental 
basis for all plant nutrients were 
made in the 1920’s. But, until re¬ 
cently, very little action had been 
taken to effect the change. Since 
1962, technical journals of several 
agricultural organizations have re¬ 
ported all fertilizer nutrients on the 
elemental basis or on both the 
elemental and oxide basis at au¬ 
thor’s option. Now, the fertilizer 
industry has embarked on a defi¬ 
nite program to make the change to 


FERTILIZER CONVERSION SCALES 

(Phosphorus ond Potassium) 


Converting oxide percentage to elemental 
percentage or vice versa is made simple with 
use of scale charts, such as above. Formulas 
also can be used: P 2 O 5 x 0.44= P; P x 2.29= 
P 2 O 5 ; K 2 O x 0.83=K; K x 1.20=100. 


present oxide system of labeling 
phosphorus and potassium makes 
percentages of these plant nutrients 
look higher than they really are 
because it includes the weight of 
oxygen. 

A number of universities have 
started, or will soon start, reporting 
soil test results to farmers during 
the transition period in both ele¬ 
mental and oxide values for phos¬ 
phorus and potassium. Simple ferti¬ 
lizer scales will make it easy to 
convert elemental to oxide values 
and vice versa. Some States have 
adopted parts of a Model State 
Fertilizer Bill that provides for 
switching P and K from oxide to 
elemental expression. The provision 
allows a State to change to the 
complete elemental basis after a 
public hearing and if and when a 


sufficient number of surrounding 
States are ready to change. 

In another step supporting the 
use of complete elemental expres¬ 
sions, a group of industry repre¬ 
sentatives, fertilizer control of¬ 
ficials, state and USDA scientists 
developed in 1961 an elemental 
guarantee policy for secondary ele¬ 
ments and micronutrients (trace 
elements). 

A change to the elemental basis 
will necessarily have to be included 
in future bulletins, brochures and 
textbooks, too. However, the reader 
will not be worse off during the 
transition period than he now finds 
himself when reading that so many 
pounds of P are removed by plants 
from soils and that more pounds of 
P 2 O 5 should be added to replace 
the amount of P removed. 


The Reasons for 

Dual Grades on Fertilizers 


POLICEMEN WILL LOVE YOU 


Fertilizer laws in each State re¬ 
quire fertilizer manufacturers to 
print a guaranteed analysis or 
chemical composition on the ferti¬ 
lizer bag and/or attached tag. The 
analysis of complete fertilizers is 
expressed in percentage by weight 
in the order of N-P2O5-K2O. 

But, in reality, there is no P2O5 
or K2O in fertilizers! 

Phosphorus exists most com¬ 
monly as monocalcium phosphate, 
also as dicalcium phosphate, tri¬ 
calcium phosphate, calcium meta¬ 
phosphate or one of the ammonium 
phosphates. Potassium is ordinarily 
in the form of potassium chloride 
or potassium sulfate. 


expressing fertilizer grades on the 
elemental basis. That is why farm¬ 
ers will soon be seeing two grades 
listed on the fertilizer bag and/or 
tag during a transition period. 

The dual labeling is aimed at a 
gradual change to a uniform 
method of expressing primary plant 
nutrients. With dual labeling, a 
fertilizer tag with the numbers 5- 
20-20 may also have a set of num¬ 
bers like 5-8.7-16.6. The latter set 
of numbers refers to the actual 
percentage by weight of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium guaran¬ 
teed in the fertilizer material. The 


Phospho rus | 

p 


Phosphorus 

Pentoxide 

P 2 O r , 
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or 

Percent 
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K 
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-40 
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So will your banker. 

And everyone else who eats, sells, 
freezes, packs, cans or uses fruits. 
Even children—which alone could 
amount to a major victory. And all 
because you grow fruits of highest 
quality.That’s a fact—and here’s why. 

Sul*Po»Mag® added to fertilizer 


makes fruits burst with goodness, 
grow firm, healthy and mature early. 
Sul • Po • Mag is vital because it sup¬ 
plies all the magnesium your fruit 
trees should have for fullest produc¬ 
tion. Result: bigger yields, higher 
quality, greater profits. 

So, if you long to be loved by your 


fellowman, mothers, children and 
your banker, insist on a premium fer¬ 
tilizer containing Sul*Po»Mag. Ask 
for it by name. Sul*Po*Mag makes 
good fertilizers great. 


Another quality product from International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


SPM 

SULPOMAG 

(Double Sulphate of Potash & Magnesia) 

A combination ol water soluble 
magnesium and sulphate ol potash 
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Double-Action Solutions 




The new Cover Board with exclusive “contour- 
flow” puts the clean look into plowing. It cuts 
the soil! Lifts it! Rolls it into the furrow, not 
beyond it. Try a set. Fits any make plow, new 
and old—and individually tailored for most. 
Unconditionally—yes —unconditionally guar¬ 
anteed for one year! 



Avoid push type devices, get 
exclusive contour flow. 


Still only 


$Q85 


average price 
with standard 
bracket. 

East of the Rockies. 


THE COVER BOARD • 100 ORCHARD STREET • BELLEVUE, OHIO 


Distributed by •> WOODHOUSE COMPANY 

353-36th Street, Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


CANADIAN 

HEMLOCK 



10" to 15" four-year-old transplants. Se¬ 
lected Canadian Hemlock for specimen 
planting or a winter-hardy evergreen 
hedge. 

Send your name and address 
for your FREE copy of 
Pikes Peak’s 1964Catalog. 


PIKES PEAK 




801 WATER ST. INDIANA 53, PA. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

Leading varieties. High quality. Write today 
for 1964 FREE illustrated catalog with full de¬ 
scriptions and planting guide. 

JAMES W. BRITTINGHAM 

2538 Ocean City Blvd. Salisbury, Md. 


Blueberry Plants 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL 

CERTIFIED • ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL S6.98 RETAIL OFFER 

One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Mid season & Late Varieties 

GALLETTA BROS.—BLUEBERRY FARMS 

475 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 



RETIRED COUPLES 

foj 

| Say goodbye to winter cold 
f and wind, summer heat and 
humidity. Investigate the 
mild four-season climate of 
k the beautiful 100 Valleys of 
l the Umpqua in S.W. Oregon. 

n 


E 

G 

yj’* Jj 



Roseburg Chamber of Commerce 

P. 0. Box 1026 • Roseburg, Oregon 

N 


Certified Cultivated Blueberry 
10 BEARING AGE PLANTS • S5.00 

EARLY—MID SEASON—LATE 
Send for Literature and Price List 
PLANTS: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
17 VARIETIES 

MONROE FARMS 

BOX 426 BROWNS MILLS, N.J. 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 



Will Any Other Forage Box Do This? 

That’s a 5 foot fence this GROVE 
Forage Box is unloading over! Versa¬ 
tility? You've got it with a GROVE 
Box. Handles green feed, silage, ear 
corn, baled hay, and grain. Right, 
left and rear unloading. Starts at 
only $975.00. 

Shady Grove, Pa. 


GROVE VERSATILITY TEST 

Ask your dealer for a demon¬ 
stration on your farm, or write 


GROVE MFG. CO. 


Feed and Weed in One Trip 


S OMETHING new has come to 
corn growing and pasture pro¬ 
duction. Many corn producers hail 
it as the biggest breakthrough since 
the introduction of hybrid seed. It 
is called “feed and weed,” “zero 
tillage” or “plant-it-and-forget-it.” 
Some sophisticated agriculturists 
might refer to it as “reduced til¬ 
lage” or “mulch culture.” But it 
is all the same—-the application of 
nitrogen solutions with herbicides 
in one trip through the field to 
grow clean corn without further 
bother. 

Two Jobs in One 

The surge of interest among 
farmers for modern production 
practices that save money, such as 
“feed and weed,” is opening a new 
era in agricultural output. The one 
fast trip across the field does two 
jobs in one. It feeds the crop nitro¬ 
gen needed for big yields and it 
controls weeds—often better than 
the weed killer used alone. 

Pre-emergence and lay-by ap¬ 
plications of weed killers coincide 
with the best-known nitrogen ap¬ 
plications, such as side-dressing 
and top-dressing. 

Some corn growers who have 
followed this practice said they 
“never stuck a cultivator in the 
ground all season.” And when they 
harvested their corn, the planter 
tracks were still visible. On top 
of this, they do not have to lift a 
finger to “feed and weed” because 
their fertilizer dealer can make 
the application for them. 

Weeds are often a serious prob¬ 
lem in pastures. Growers can use 
a liquid mixed fertilizer as well 
as nitrogen solution with a herbi¬ 
cide to good advantage. Feed-and- 
weed spray has enabled thousands 
of acres of otherwise puny pastures 
to produce enough forage for many 
extra tons of milk and meat. Wheat 
and other • small grains stool out 
thick and early to make bigger 
yields of grain without interference 
from weeds when this combination 
is used. 

Pioneering in the development 
of practical combinations of herbi¬ 
cides with liquid nitrogen was 
Allied Chemical Corp. Besides ex¬ 
tensive laboratory work, its sci¬ 
entists have worked closely with 
farmers and agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations. Because farmers can 
produce crops with greater ef¬ 
ficiency, the growth of the practice 
of feeding and weeding with a 
combination of liquid nitrogen and 
herbicides in sprays has been 
spurred to fast acceptance by pro¬ 
gressive producers. 

2,4-D with Nitrogen Solutions 

The earliest and longest used of 
the practical combinations of this 
type is 2,4-D mixed with nitrogen 
solutions, such as Golden Uran, for 
fertilization and weed control in 
corn, small grains and pastures. 

It has been found that best 
results are obtained when 2,4-D 
and nitrogen solutions are used 
in combination when grassy weeds 
are at the two-leaf stage or smaller. 
The liquid nitrogen in the com¬ 
bination burns off and kills small 
grassy weeds. The 2,4-D effectively 
controls broad-leaf weeds of almost 
any size, including pigweed, morn¬ 


ing glory, lamb’s quarters and 
cocklebur. 

For corn, application is usually 
made when the crop is eight to 
10 inches high. Many users add a 
detergent to improve the wetting 
of weed foliage, although liquid 
nitrogen is a good spreader and 
sticker itself. If corn is especially 
infested with weed seeds, two ap¬ 
plications of 2,4-D with liquid 
nitrogen several weeks apart do 
a better weed control job, with the 
second spray being applied when 
the corn is 20 to 30 inches tall. 

Drop nozzles are used to keep 
the spray off the corn foliage. With 
normal low operating pressures for 
liquid nitrogen application, the 
mixture does not tend to drift as 
much as a straight 2,4-D spray. 
Either a low-volatile ester or amine 
formulation may be used as recom¬ 
mended by the herbicide manu-; 
facturer. 

For Double Applications 

If a double application of weed 
killer is necessary, growers should 
split the amount of liquid nitrogen 
in half for side-dressing. Many 
farmers use 80 to 140 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre for side-dressing. 
This amount can be applied in one 
herbicide-nitrogen spray or in two 
applications of weed killer with 
40 to 70 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre in each spray. 

If a grower has weeds that are 
resistant to 2,4-D, if he wants to 
avoid 2,4-D contamination of his 
equipment or wants a longer period 
of weed control per application, 
he might do better with Atrazine, 
Simazine, Lorox or other new her¬ 
bicides in combination with liquid 
nitrogen. These combinations can 
be used at pre-planting or pre¬ 
emergence time as well as lay-by 
time. 

Many farmers may wonder about 
the performance of their fertilizer 
in pre-plant or pre-emergence ap¬ 
plication as compared to traditional 
plow-down or side-dressing appli¬ 
cation. Yield records in many areas 
show equally good results with any 
of these timings. If dry weather 
slows weed killer action, use of a 
rotary hoe or harrow to mix it in 
the top inch or two of soil will 
speed germination and weed kill. 

More Leeway in Timing 

The newer herbicides also offer 
more leeway in time of application. 
An Atrazine—liquid nitrogen mix¬ 
ture can be applied from pre-plant 
time up to 10 days after planting. 
With Lorox, even later application 
will work as it can control weeds 
up to eight or ten inches high. 

Growers are cautioned to be sure 
to use drop nozzles on application 
rigs to prevent the nitrogen- 
herbicide mixture from being ap¬ 
plied to crop leaves. Some weed 
killers can cause severe damage if 
they cover too many leaves. Liquid 
nitrogen enhances the action of 
some herbicides, and at high fer¬ 
tilizer rates, it can burn leaves 
severely. 

Not all formulations of herbi¬ 
cides are compatible with nitrogen 
solutions. But some brands are 
formulated especially for use with 
nitrogen. Follow the instructions 
on the label for best results. 
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For cabbages and things. (Artichokes, beans, broccoli, cauli¬ 
flower, cucumbers, eggplants, head lettuce, peppers, potatoes, 
pumpkins, squash, tomatoes and watercress.) Thiodan protects 14 
different vegetables against 32 different insect pests and controls 
strawberry insects too. It’s well recommended by the various states 
-by vegetable growers everywhere. You’ll find this one insecticide 
really does do the job of several. And does it better Ihioilaii 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION • MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. Thiodan® (endosulfan) is a registered trademark ot Farbwerke Hoechst A.G. 


Photo: USDA 

By August, strawberries set out in April (middle row) and May (right) had dense growth of 
runners. Excess-runner removal was not a problem in June-set plants (at left); at season's end 


density was the same. 

held at 30° F. can be set out in 
June, rather than in April or May. 
This avoids much of the labor re¬ 
quired for early season weed con¬ 
trol and for removing excess run¬ 
ners. There is also less danger in 


June of puddling or damaging soil 
structure in strawberry plots than 
in early Spring. June-planted 
strawberries make ample growth 
and equal the yield of those planted 
in April and May. 


No Leafiness 


Photo: All-America Selections 

A 1964 All-American winner. Zenith 
Broccoli is green sprouting, cold-resist¬ 
ant, uniform and has compact head, 
deep rounded on top without leafiness. 
Beads or buds are medium to small in 
size and medium green. Early maturing, 
it is suitable for fresh market, freezing 
and its good quality with numerous 
later side shoots make it very useful for 
home gardens. Available from several 
seed houses. 


Good Practices 

For Profitable Strawberries 


G OOD practices are vital to prof¬ 
itable commercial strawberry 
production. Dr. Donald H. Scott, 
head of small fruit and grape in¬ 
vestigations, USDA Agricultural 
Research Service, lists these four: 

• Careful choice of best adapted 
varieties for a particular location 
and market. 

• Modern methods of disease and 
insect control. 

• Modern weed control. 

• June planting of stock that has 
been held in cold storage. 

Growers should select varieties 
best adapted to their location and 
which are tailored to meet the par¬ 
ticular market needs—be it fresh or 
processed. Some varieties produce 
soft large berries suitable only for 
the local market, others develop 
firm fruits that will withstand ship¬ 
ment to distant markets. 

The Leading Varieties 

Plant breeders have developed 
strawberry varieties adapted to the 
various regions. In 1962, the leading 
U.S. variety was Northwest, grown 
in the Pacific Northwest, which ac¬ 
counted for 18 per cent of the U.S. 
strawberry acreage. Blakemore, 
grown in the South Central States, 
ranked second, with 14 per cent of 
the U.S. acreage. The Robinson 
variety, grown in the North Central 
and Northeastern States, ranked 
third, with eight per cent. 

In 1963 USDA tests, the highest 
yielding varieties were Surecrop, 
Earlidawn and Vesper, but those 
were outyielded by Armore during 
three years of testing (1961-63). 

Diseases and Weeds 

Use of plants certified as virus- 
free by State agencies remains basic 
to profitable strawberry produc¬ 
tion, Dr. Scott says. Growers who 
know that their soil is infested with 
verticillium, a devastating fungus 
organism, should fumigate with a 
methyl bromide-chloropicrin com¬ 
bination, he advises. This is par¬ 
ticularly important if susceptible 
varieties such as Earlidawn, Jersey- 
belle or Midway are to be grown. 
The greatest help in weed control 


at present comes from use of herbi¬ 
cides, Dr. Scott says. Sesone applied 
at the rate of three to four lbs. per 
acre is the most widely used weed- 
control measure in the East. Sesone 
has a wider margin of tolerance for 
strawberry plants than most herbi¬ 
cides, but heavy rains can destroy 
its herbicidal action. Among herbi¬ 
cides that look especially promising 
are EPTC and Dacthal. 

Recent research at Beltsville has 
demonstrated that use of cold-stor¬ 
age strawberry stock planted in 
June reduces first-year production 
costs. Planting stock that has been 
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FROM GARDEN TO FARM: 

THERE'S A "YEARS AHEAD" DEPENDABLE 
HARDIE SPRAYER MADE FOR YOU . . . 



Model 99 Sprayer, available with 50 or 
100 gallon tank. Skid or trailer mounted. 
Made for orchard, row crop, weed con¬ 
trol, animal pest control. DDT spraying, 
poultry house work and in nursery and 
greenhouse. 



Here’s Hardie’s Air Blast Sprayer with a 
volute attachment. Actually two machines 
in one. Without the volute, an Air Blast 
orchard sprayer . . . with the volute, a 
Row Crop or Cotton Sprayer. Two De¬ 
pendable machines in One. 



Hardie Town & Country Sprayers, avail¬ 
able with 15 or 30 gallon tank, comes 
with 25 ft. of high pressure hose, and 
adjustable Hardie spray gun. Ample ca¬ 
pacity for spraying fruit trees, nurseries, 
gardens, weed and mosquito control. 



A new Hardie unit . . . Model 99 
WETI50, incorporating the very popular 
150 gallon Douglas Fir Wooden tank, 
with full length agitation and the uni¬ 
versally accepted Hardie Model 99 pump. 
Features Hi-Lo pressure regulator weed 
boom. 


HARDIE SPRAYERS 

4200 Wissahickon Ave., Dept. RNY, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

a div. of UNIVERSAL f. AMERICAN Corp. 


GouTUMJpJCk De£tgfcC: 


CORNISH KINGS 


3/4 PURE 


Game Cornish 


You have never tasted 
such delicious Cornish 
Hens, broilers, capons. 

Kings are % pure Cornish. 

Perfect at all stages of 
development: More meat 
on the breast, on the legs! 

Eat like a King, retail 
them at a profit to people 
who eat the best! For fast growth, top feed 
conversion, get facts on Vanguards, Broad 
Whites. Buy our Golden Sex Links, X-300 
Leghorns for most eggs. 30 years of spe¬ 
cialized breeding at your service! Get our 
catalog today! 


NEW! FREE! Send for "HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 
MARKETING EGGS", shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


NEW 

FREE 


BOOK 



PERFORMANCE 
PROFIT 

SUNNYBROOK 

Chicks 

Started Pullets 
Started Capons 

For more than 25 years, Sunnybrook has been 
specializing in breeding the kind of chickens 
that give top performance and an extra mar¬ 
gin of profit for the grower. Our customers 
keep coming back year after year, for they've 
learned that nothing beats Sunnybrook quality. 
All well-known laying strains for chicks and 
started pullets. Top meat strains for capons. 
Write today for free folders and prices. 

SUNNYBROOK Poultry Farms, Inc. 

A. Howard Fingar 

R.D. 2, Hudson 2, N.Y. Ph: TA 8-1611 



CHAIR-LOC “Swells” 


EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 

BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 


Amazing synthetic pene¬ 
trates wood fibres makes 
them e-x-p-a-n-d! Locks 
chair rungs forever TIGHT! 
Also dowels, tool handles, 
drawers, ladders! Quick,, 
clean, easy! Nothing like it.’ 
NOT A GLUE! Special 4 oz. 
squeeze bottle '$1.25 Ppd. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WOOD 

JOINTS 

TIGHT! 



Chair-Loc 


Dept. RN-364, Lakehurst, N. J. 




FREE FOR THE BIG JOBS! 


Pull-type or rear-mounted models avail¬ 
able. Single blade cuts 4-ft. swath. 
Wood’s “ BILLY-GOAT ” chews everything. 


"BILLY 


GOAT" 


Undermounted, single blade cuts 42" 
swath. Full-vision mowing for safe, con¬ 
venient lawn or fence-row mowing, and 
weed control. 


KEEP YOUR BIG TRACTOR 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE. 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. GO. 11404 South 4th Street Oregon, Illinois] 


Two Trips—June or August 

Last Call for Alaska 



O NCE again in 1964 
Alaska is proving 
very popular with 
Rural New Yorker 
readers! It is expected 
that, any day now, we 
shall have to put up the 
“sold out” sign for late 
enrollees who wish to 
participate in one of the 
fascinating tours plan¬ 
ned to our 49th State. 

If you are interested in 
joining up but could not 
make definite plans until 
now, don’t hesitate an¬ 
other minute to make 
application for accom¬ 
modations. Everything 
possible will be done to 
find a place for you on 
the tour of your choice! 

The first program be¬ 
gins on June 29 from 
eastern cities and car¬ 
ries you through the 
American Rockies to 
the magnificent Pacific 
Northwest, where the Totem Pole - familiar si 9ht along Alaska's Inside Passage. 

delightful nine-day cruise along the Inside Passage to Skagway is 
begun. The comfortable “Princess Patricia” of the Canadian Pacific 
is our home for the full cruise with port calls at several interesting 
British Columbia and Alaska frontier cities. Returning eastward 
through the Canadian Rockies, stops are made at the famous resort 
areas of Lake Louise and Banff before proceeding to home cities; 
arrival in the East is on July 18. 

The second tour leaves eastern points on August 19 and features 
the Canadian National’s lovely cruise ship, the “Prince George,” on 
the Inside Passage Cruise, as well as the beautiful Jasper Park Lodge 
nestled in the heart of the awe-inspiring Canadian Rockies. Mount 
Rainier National Park is another highlight of this all-expense trip 
to our 49th State. 

Both Alaska Tours include visits to Seattle, Victoria, and Van¬ 
couver, with ample opportunity to explore these interesting Pacific 
Northwest cities. 


By Train and Boat 
to Hawaii Sept. 14 



Come the early Fall and then there’s The RNY’s fascinating Hawaii 
Tour—a wonderful opportunity to explore the delights of our beauti¬ 
ful 50th State! How many times have you hesitated in making plans 
to visit the “Paradise of the Pacific?” Wait no longer—this is the 
perfect trip planned especially for our readers and their friends. 

Departing home cities in the East on September 14, we whiz across 
country in the finest streamlined trains with stopovers in Chicago and 
San Francisco. Next aboard the luxury liner “Lurline” to enjoy five 
leisurely days at sea—the perfect introduction to the spirit of Hawaii. 
Ahead of us are 10 days of delightful exploring in the Islands—a full 
program of events are planned to give us an opportunity to see as 
much as possible and yet enjoy the full Polynesian relaxation which 
cannot be duplicated anywhere in the world, with many exciting 
places to be visited. Then, once again we board the “Lurline,” with 
five more days of a relaxing cruise back to the “City by the Golden 
Gate,” before continuing to Los Angeles and Disneyland. We then 
board the Sante Fe’s “Super Chief” to return home on October 13. 

So, if you plan to come along on either of these congenial tours 

with fellow readers of 
The Rural New Yorker, 
please don’t delay an¬ 
other day in writing for 
additional information 
and make your reser¬ 
vations! 

For your copies of the 
free, illustrated folders 
describing these exciting 
programs in complete 
detail, just send a card 
or letter today to: 


Members of our August Tour to Alaska will visit lovely 
Jasper Park Lodge in the magnificent Canadian Rockies. 


311 West 43rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


William F. Berghold 
Editor and Publisher 
The Rural New Yorker 
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IRRIGATION 

Headquarters for the 
Northeastern United States 



24 HOURS A DAY 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
During the Dry Season 


NO MATTER WHAT 
YOUR NEED OR 
PROBLEM 

WE CAN 
HELP YOU! 


Distributors for 


Hale 

Alcoa Tubing 

Mathieson 

Jaeger 

Tico 

Pierce 

Marlow 

Champion 

McDowell 

Rain Bird 

Rain Control 

Perfection 

Buckner 

Ireco 

Flexo-Seal 

Skinner 

Shure-Rain 

Wade’Rain 

Ames 

CMC 

Gould 

Gorman-Rupp 


Myers 



IRRIGATION CO. 

Wholesale Design & 

& Retail Installation 

WILUAMSTOWN, NEW YORK 

Area Code 315 964-2214 


NICHOLSON 



Preserves Hay Quality / 


Fluffs up hay, opens up thick butt ends to speed 
curing time, saves protein and other valuable 
nutrients. Gentle action does not damage 
leaves or stems. Proper tedding gets hay dry 
faster, saves a day between cutting and baling, 
speeds drying after a shower, eliminates moldy 
bales. 

Tedds hay in swath or windrow. Covers up to 
5 acres per hour. Patented double-acting spring 
tines work perfectly on rough or stony ground. 
PTO and ground driven models. 


Speeds Hay Making / 


Built for easy maintenance and long 
trouble-free service. Mail coupon for full 
information. Dealer inquiries invited. 


WHITE'S FARM SUPPLY 

CANASTOTA. N. Y. 

' 1 

White's Farm Supply | 

Dept. R, Canastota, N. Y. | 

Rush free information on Nicholson Hay | 

Tedders and nearest dealer's name. 

Name-— 

Address- I 

Post Office_State-• I 


CALF SCOURS 




Stop Diarrhea with New D1RENE . 
—Intestinal antiseptic with 3 way 
action—Control bacterial infections 
— Absorb harmful toxins — Coat, 
soothe, protect irritated stomach 
and intestinal lining. 14 oz. pkg. 
$1.25 at dealers or postpaid. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 1,N.Y. 



1 ,® 


Dr.Naij/ors 

DIRENE 



Paul Peterson, Olivia, Minn., displays NCL- 
treated bean plants (at left) and similar num¬ 
ber of untreated plants (at right). Untreated 
plants have fewer pods, are shorter and have 
smaller root systems. 

Growth Chemical 
Boosts Yields 

A new growth chemical called 
NCL increased crop yields 10 to 
50 per cent in field trials last year. 
Green pod and navy bean yields 
jumped 54 per cent in tests with an 
application of the patented leaf- 
fed dust, reports Dr. D. J. Wort 
of the University of British Colum¬ 
bia, Vancouver, Can. Wort also says 
research and farm tests show yield 
increases in corn, soybeans, pota¬ 
toes, barley, wheat, sugar beets, 
perennial rye grass and alfalfa. 

More Corn and Potatoes 

Farmers who used NCL on entire 
fields have averaged 10- to 30-per- 
cent yield increases. Midwest corn 
growers obtained five to 20 bushels 
more corn per acre on NCL- 
treated fields in 1963, according to 
pre-harvest measurements. 

“In potatoes, yield increases of 
10 to 20 per cent are common,” says 
Wort. “Treated plants produce tub¬ 
ers with improved shape and skin 
appearance. Wound healing is bet¬ 
ter and there is a lower reducing 
sugar and amino acid content of 
potatoes. This makes them better 
for processing.” 

Agronomist Milton Miller of the 
University of California reports: 
“New uses of these plant growth 
chemicals will be the next major 
advance in crop production.” Some 
researchers believe they offer the 
same profit potential as stimulators, 
such as Stilbestrol, did for beef 
feeders. Miller’s tests showed yield 
increases of 33 per cent with beans, 
barley and wheat. 

2,4-D plus Trace Minerals 

NCL is a mixture of 2,4-D and 
several trace minerals, such as iron, 
boron and copper. Growth stimula¬ 
tion of 2,4-D—which kills plants 
when applied as a straight herbi¬ 
cide—apparently is harnessed by 
the trace minerals, reducing the 
killing effect and promoting plant 
enzyme activity. 

The leaf-fed dust costs about 
$5.40 per acre to apply and is put 
on when crops are very young. An 
extra 15 to 20 bushels of corn year 
after year has been reported by 
Paul Peterson, Olivia, Minn., who 
has used NCL for eight years. Pet¬ 
erson tried NCL on his beans for 
the first time in 1963 and harvested 
a 20 per cent larger crop. 

NCL also is being tested on other 
crops at several universities. In one 
of these trials, tomato yields aver¬ 
aged 15 to 20 per cent higher; up 
to 50 per cent higher in Kentucky. 


Love That 

DEKALB 

Silage 



It’s the real thing — the affection 
dairy cows hold for that GOOD 
DeKalb Silage! And they show 
their gratitude by really pouring 
the milk. No wonder. DeKalb 
breeds silage varieties to make the 
tastiest, most nutritious dish a cow 
could imagine. 

To find the best silage corn, De¬ 
Kalb looks at a lot of experimental 
. . . thoroughly tests them for grain 
content, for top tonnage, and for 
just the right maturity. But De¬ 
Kalb goes lots further, too . . . 
testing for acidity, for protein, vita¬ 
min and energy content . . . for 
“keeping” quality, as well. And fi¬ 
nally, all “candidates” are given the 
taste test — the cow has the final 
say. Isn’t that the way it should be? 

Give yourself a chance at some 
extra profits. Give your dairy herd 
a treat. Plant ALL DeKalb Corn. 
M-m-m-mighty tasty silage! 

DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 

Commercial Producers & Distributors of 
DeKalb Corn, Chix & Sorghum 

“DEKALB” is a Registered Brand Name. 

Numbers are Variety Designations. 

DEKALB 

Corn 


Planted by 
More Farmers 
Than Any 
Other Brand 



Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, “frozen'' ports! 

LIQUID , 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 


3 OZ. 

354 


AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST. 



: arm & Commercial Buildings 
Low Cost . . . Easy Terms 

NOLD FARM SUPPLY. 
Rome, N.Y. 

WILLARD HOWLAND, 
Southampton, Mass. 


Goes up 
in a SHORT 
time—to last 
a LONG time 


April, 1964 
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iCklE^TT PLACE 


RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

in this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 
May Issue 
Closes April 6 
June Issue 
Closes May 7 7 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
A.M. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


HEL P WANTED _ 

LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
and bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
after 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 

$25.00 OR MORE in a day for port 

or full time route work. Large re¬ 
peat orders. Man or woman. Write 
McNess, Dept. 30J, Box 371, Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. 

MARRIED MAN—under 55 for steady 

job on Duck Farm. Salary plus util¬ 
ities and house for family of 5. Must 
be sober—reliable. Farm experience 
preferred. Send references, capabili¬ 
ties, age, health and family status 
first letter. Forge River Duck Farm, 
Inc., Box 685, Center Moriches, Long 
Island, New York. 


WANTED 

CAPABLE 

COWMEN 

interested in Dairying as a 
future, who would like to ex- 


WANTED: TREE MEN, EXPERIENCED 

OR TRAINEES. Interesting work— 
steady employment, good pay; chance 
for advancement, fringe benefits. 
Write or call Mr. C. R. Hicks, Bart¬ 
lett Tree Experts, Stamford, Conn. 
Box 3067 Ridgeway Station—Phone 
203-DA 3-1131. 

WORKING FARM FAMILY, prefer¬ 
ably European extraction, but not 
essential for general farming, per¬ 
manent. Two to four workers in fam¬ 
ily. Please state number in family, 
experience and salary expected in 
first letter. Box 7305 Rural New 
Yorker. 

OFFICE HELP—TYPIST-FILE Clerk; 

also secretary, shorthand. Live on 
jobs. Work in resort reservation Dept. 
Pleasant surroundings. Year round or 
season, as desired. 30 to 50 age 
bracket preferred. Write very fully. 
Box 7310 Rural New Yorker. 

FULLY MECHANIZED FARM, mod- 
ern home included and buildings 
for stock. Up to 70 head beef, 700 
chickens, 150 pigs. Covers 130 acres 
ground—20 acres pasture, rest for 
cultivation. Want responsible per¬ 
son or persons to make profitable 
living for himself and percentage 
for owner. May rent or operate farm 
on percentage. Must have financial 
responsibility to start. Located 90 
miles from New York, 30 miles 
North from Philadelphia. Reply Box 
7312 Rural New Yorker. 

SINGLE MAN for general dairy farm. 

Must be experienced pipeline milk¬ 
ing, driving tractor. Room and 
board furnished. Phone: 201—STate 
2-3064. Walter Kanach, R.D.#1, 
Flemington, New Jersey. 

TWO WOMEN^$l 00.00 weekly- 

live in own cottage near main 
house. Care of elderly lady (grand¬ 
mother) and assist (mother) in care 
of home and children main house. 
Chenango County, New York. Box 
7318 Rural New Yorker. 

WANTED HOUSEKEEPER - 50-60 for 
one male adult, small home in 
country, western N.Y. More for good 
home than wages. A nice congenial 
person. References furnished. Box 
7314 Rural New Yorker. 

SITUATIONS WANTED - 

CARETAKER COUPLE—middle-aged. 

Country estate work, gardens, 
grounds and all maintenance. Box 

7302 Rural New Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER: For adult about 60. 

Give description, children. Box 

7303 Rural New Yorker. 


pand but need financial as¬ 
sistance. Have good farms 
and excellent milk market 
available. Chance of a life¬ 
time. References required. 

Box 227 
Franklin, Mass. 

GENERAL FARM Help, young man, 

single or married, also girl to as¬ 
sist. No smoking preferred. Russell 
Peters, Callicoon, New York. 

LICENSED NURSE wanted in Nurs¬ 
ing Home—Live in or out. Box 
7204 Rural New Yorker. 


FLOWER and Vegetable Gardener. 

No living quarters. Phone (516) 
WAInut 2-3880 or write: M. Mitchell, 
Mill Neck, Long Island, New York. 

WANTED—MAN or boy to help with 

general farm work. Box 721 3 Rural 
New Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT FAMILIAR with 

farm an ma!s, horses, machinery. 
Good steady job for reliable man or 
couple. Apartment provided. Bed- 
minster, N.J. area. References re¬ 
quired. Apply: G. W. Merch, P.O. 
Far HiHs, New Jersey. Phone: 201 - 
234-1167,_ 

COOKS, Houseworkers, Wa'tresses, 

Couples. Highest wages. Barton 
Emp. Bureau, Great Barrington, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


SECRETARY-COMPANION: Widow 

of mayor of large southern city, 
45 years of age. No relatives, free 
to travel. Box 7304 Rural New 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER DESIRES position, age 

46, married. Experienced in main¬ 
tenance and suoervision maintenance 
work. Phone: BR 1-2147, Rochester, 
New York. 

WOMAN 45 white, seeks domestic 

work. I have excellent references. 
Box 7315 Rural New Yorker. 

MAN 43 SEEKS POSITION in milk 

plant. Experienced. State wages. 
Box 7316 Rural New Yorker. 

C O UPLE — R EFINED — middle-a gcd, 

private or institutional work. Char¬ 
acter references. Box 7317 Rural 
New Yorker. 

SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN 

WANTED 

for Chester, Bedford, Fulton, Cam¬ 
bria and Huntingdon counties in 
Pennsylvania. Home every night; 
Group Insurance and other benefits. 
Calling on Dairy and Beef farmers 
mainly. Hard work well rewarded. 
Good opportunity for a retired 
farmer with a good car. All replies 
will be answered. Send replies in¬ 
cluding address and telephone 
number, to: 


COUPLE: FOR Central Massachusetts 

estate. Man for vegetable garden, 
orchcrd, general care of grounds, 
sw.mming pool and maintenance. 
Drive car. Woman must be good cook 
end neat with housework and laun¬ 
dry. Man or woman serve at table. 
Separate five-room furnished house 
provided, with oil heat, all conven¬ 
iences. Permanent pos tion for right 
couple. Must be thoroughly experi¬ 
enced, nice-appearing, sober, honest 
ond dependab.e. Generous salary. 
State age, references and experience 
in first letter. Write Box 7300 Rural 
New Yorker. 

MiDDLE-AGED HANDYMAN, good 

character, on non-working Conn, 
farm. Good home, moderate wages. 
Box 7301 Rural New Yorker. 

SUMMER RESORT requires general 

maintenance man to do plumbing, 
painting, electrical work, gardening, 
etc. Also gardener-handyman. Sea¬ 
son May through October. Live in. 
Also waitresses. Wake Robin Inn, 
Lakeville, Connecticut. 

HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION. Two 

adults, nice home, wages. Box 
7319 Rural New Yorker. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
FOOD CORP. 

Box 29 Waverly, New York 


SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y._ 

MAKE $280.00 getting just 10 grow¬ 
ers to try Campbell's Gro-Green 
fertilizer supplement. These ten 
demonstrators will obtain ten more. 
Free kit. No delivery, no investment. 
Sample. Campbell Company, Ro¬ 
chelle 65, Illinois. 

SENSATIONAL NEW Longer-burning 

Light Bu'b. Amazing Free Replace¬ 
ment Guarantee—never again buy 
light bulbs. No competition. Multi¬ 
million dollar market yours alone. 
Make small fortune even spare time. 
Incredibly quick sales. Free sales kit. 
Merlite (Bu'b Div.), 114 E. 32nd, 
Dept. C-74U, New York 16, N.Y. 


EARN UP TO $200 weekly full or 

part time showing fabulous Beaver 
Shoes made of Everon-—looks like 
leather, wears far longer. Commis¬ 
sions paid daily. Sample free. Beaver 
Shoes, Dept. RY-464, Beaver Mead¬ 
ows, Pennsylvania. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

WE are suppliers tor Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2, N.Y. Phone GR 3-8168-9. 

FARMS FOR SALE 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Area — All 
types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York. 

FARMS, RETIREMENT HOMES, five 

Acre Camp sites. Terms. Catskill 
Region. 130 miles from N.Y.C. E. W. 
Herrick, Margaretville, New York. 

160 ACRES $18,000 with buildings. 

150 crop land. 740 top land and 
buildings $120,000, $25,000 down. 
Many others. Also motels. Cardwell, 
New Florence, Missouri. 
SALE^PLOTS, Beach rights. 714 

Covert Ave., New Hyde Park, New 
York._ 

DAIRY FARM. Connecticut market. 

200 acres, 60 cow barn. Pipe line 
milking—cleaner. 3 new silos. Good 
8 room house. $70,000. Roy A. Keute, 
Broker, Red Hook, New York. 
DAIRYMAN'S OPPORTUNITY — 
Modestly-priced 403-acre New 
York farm complete with 24 milk 
cows, 14 heifers, 11 calves, tractor, 
machinery! Nice 8-room home, 1 Vi 
baths, furnace, some furnishings in¬ 
cluded. Excellent 40x50 barn, new 
milk house, 30 stanchions, second 
barn. 250 acres tillable, should pas¬ 
ture 75 head, 53 acres wooded, 
creek and springs, woven, barb wire, 
23 apple trees. Only 2 miles small 
town Be the first to see this— 
$29,500. Free . . . Big illustrated 
catalog! All types real estate coast 
to coast United Farm Agency, 501 - 
NY Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017. YUkon 6-1547, _ 

CATALOG FREE. With the arrival of 
Spring you'll be planning inspec¬ 
tion trips to find "your" property. 
Ask for our catalog and study it 
closely before you go. Describes sev¬ 
eral hundred properties, all kinds, 
sizes, prices; New England and up¬ 
state New York. Includes a special 
page of waterfront property. Four 
Efts, Box 264RNY, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 

IN SUNNY Georgia—1 f09-acre di¬ 

versified farm, nice homes, large 
outbuildings, good allotments, on 
paved U.S. 221. Write or call Allfarm 
Sales, Inc., 986-3132, Gray, Georgia. 
62-ACRE FARM, vacations, hunting, 
fishing information. Write: M. 
Hamm, Brooks, Maine. 
CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N.Y. 120 
Acres, with 100 tillable, creek and 
well water, two story house, new 
barn, paved road, two tractors, new 
silo part full, enough hay, 20 cow 
dairy, bulk tank, ossume bank fi¬ 
nancing. Ask ng $25,000. Huffman 
Real Estate, Chautauqua, New York. 
FREE SPRING CATALOG! Bargains 
and Photos Ga'ore! Coast-to- 
Coast! Safe-Buy Real Estate Agency, 
712-NY West Third, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

DAIRY FARM 400 Acres, 100 stan- 

chions, 4 silos, best farm in Madi¬ 
son Coun+y $75,000. Terms. Bauer 
Realtor, Poolville, New York. Write 
for Brochure. 

FINGER LAKES AREA: 66 Acre Form, 

suitab'e children's camp, horse- 
farm, sugar beets, $12,000. LAKE 
ONTARIO: 197 Acres, fertile, water 
suppl.es, double house, beef feeder 
bunk, dairy barn, 50' Silo, $30,000. 

1 861 Georgian brick mansion, stables, 
exceptional, distinctively beautiful; 
suitable rest home, doctor's, morti¬ 
cian's $25,000. Brnkman, Realtor, 
Rose, New York. 

37 HEAD CATTLE beautiful home, 

lovely location $33,000. Personal 
property cash form/contract, farms 
to 150 cows. B oodgood Realtor, 46 
W. Mo n, Cobleski 11, New York. 

MU3T SELL—57 Acre Farm-Estate^ 

10-room Colonial, Knotty Pine, 
Firep'aces, Swimming pool, 3 room 
apartment, modern barns. Operated 
as pony farm. Sacrifice $37,500. 
Will am Sahlin, MiHbrook, New York. 

220 WOODED MATnE ACRES' mile 

highway frontage, water, bldg./ 
camp sites. P.O. Box 562, El Cajon 
Ca 'ifornia. 

FARMS—RANCHES. Excellent list in 

grass and crop area, northeast 
Oklahoma, southeast Kansas, south¬ 
west Missouri. Financing. Mild w n- 
ters prevail. 40 inch average annual 
rain. Please state what you want. 
C'aiborne Company, Realtors, Box 
271, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 

POULTRY FARM, 16,000 hen capac- 

ity, mostly cages, fully equipped, 
40 ACRES, pond, three dwellings, 
$32,000. McShea, Elizaville, New 
York. 


EXCELLENT DAIRY—Horse or Re¬ 
tirement Farm. 1 15 Acres—5 miles 
from Hamilton, New York. 80-Acres 
finest alfalfa and bottom land— 
bal. pasture. 12-room home, oil heat. 
Secluded in Maple Trees. 5-room 
cottage—unfailing spring water, 
large 2 story barn. Fish and swim 
in own trout stream 100 yards from 
home. Other potentials. Only $24,000. 
Address — Farm, P.O. Box 1105, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

BEAUTIFUL OLD MAINE FARMS, 
small and large acreage, camp 
lots with view. Restored Cape Cod 
with two fireplaces and Dutch oven, 
located on good stream, view, fur¬ 
nished, $5,900.00 terms. Rangeley 
Vacationlands, Inc., Rangeley, Maine. 

SIX HUNDRED ACRES, mountain 

woodland, on south branch of 
Sandy River, property accessible by 
good road, good hunting and fishing, 
would make wonderful private game 
preserve, $15.00 acre, terms. Box 
104, Rangeley, Ma'ne, or call Range- 
ley 31 2 after 8 P.M. 

160 ACRES, hard road, brook. Near 

Walton, N.Y. Good house, improve¬ 
ments. Large barn. New milk house, 
Storage barn. $16,500. Vz cash. 

D. A. Cameron, Broker, Delhi, New 
York. 

200 ACRES, 80 head dairy cattle, 

3 tractors, all farm equipment, 
house and buildings nearly new, 3 
concrete silos. George Dekan, Still¬ 
water, New York. 

55 ACRES, for retirement, good 

house, woods, hunting, fishing 
near, view. Write owner: Robert 
Hildreth, Locke, New York. 

ORANGE COUNTY—216 Acres, 2 

houses, 3 silos, barn, 60 head calf 
barn. 85% clear. Barn cleaner, 500 
gal. bulk tank. Michaels, Broker, 
Washingtonville, New York. 

COUNTRY HOME or Stock Farm, 

Bradford County, Pennsylvania. 7 
miles from Sayre and Athens, 12 
miles from Elmira, New York. 60 
Acres f'at crop land, good buildings; 
house 8 rooms and bath; hot water 
heat. Nicely located. $24,000. Donald 
Lupton, Wilawana, Pennsylvania. 

59 ACRES in Fruit Belt. Rt. 104, good 

house and barn and chicken house. 
$5500. Terms. Mrs. Winifred Barrus, 
R.D. #2, Red Creek, New York. 

SCHOHARIE VALLEY lTmE SOIL 

FARM. 250 Acres, 2 ponds. 35 
stanchion barn, 40 foot concrete silo. 

8 room home, all improvements. 
$23,000. With 30 Holstein cows 
$33,000. Mort Wimple, Realtor, 
Sloansville, New York. Free lists 
country properties. 

FOR SALE—FIFTEEN MILES EAST 

of Binghamton, New York. Seven 
room home, two car garage, two 
work shops, forty acres, part woods, 
good spring water, electricity, phone, 
school bus. Fred H. Page, P.O. Box 
503, Binghamton, New York. 

NORTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT— 

Excellent Dairy Farms. NO. 1—125 
ACRES, barn for 60 head, 1 1 room 
house. Asking $70,000.00, stocked 
and equipped. NO. 2—130 ACRES, 
mostly cleared and stone free new 
barn with 35 ties, 2 silos. 13 room 
farm house. Asking price of $60,- 
000.00, includes machinery. NO. 3— 
250 ACRES, about 1/2 cleared and 
high production barn, 21 ties, sepa¬ 
rate barn for young stock, lovely 
pre 1800 home and 2 family tenant 
house. Asking price $80,000.00 in¬ 
cludes cattle and machinery. NO. 4 — 
250 ACRES, about 3 / 4 clear, barn 
with ties for 80 head, good milk 
room pasture watered by large 
stream. Excellent modern 9 room 
Cape Cod cottage. 5 room tenant 
house. Asking $75,000.00 bare. 
Willits Agency, Abinq’on, Connecti¬ 
cut. Phone: 203 928-2227 

3 ROOM FURNISHED Camp, U.S. 25 

Vermont, River frontage. Terms. 

E. A. Foote, Unionville, New York. 

217 ACRE DAIRY FARM all 

equipped. Illness forces sale. 100 
tillab'e acres, includes 53 head Hol- 
steins, 34 milkers, large barn, 2 silos, 
bu'k tank, 2 tractors, all machinery, 
2 dril'ed wells, 2 houses, 1 Colonial 

9 rooms, bath, o I heat; 1 tenant 4 
rooms, bath $42 000. Phone: TErrace 
6-3814, Basil Dickson Jr., Oxbow 
R.D. #4, Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania. 

SALE 60 ACRE FARM—30 tillable! 

30 woods, 8 room house, bath, 
outbuildings. Immedate possession. 
Call Sudiersville, Maryland. GEneva 
8-3200. 

VIRGINIA DAIRY FARM. 145 aces 

good land. Parlor, comfort sta ! 's, 
Cows, equipment. Home w/heat. All, 
$71,500. Waugh Real Estale Agency, 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

116 ACRE DAIRY FARM near Gettys- 

burg, Pennsylvania. Level land, ex¬ 
cellent buildings $30,500. Paul Van 
Cleve, New Oxford, Pennsylvania. 
Phone: 624-7701. 

303 ACRE—EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 

Grade A; pipeline milking parlor. 
Will sell complete, 100 cattle, ma¬ 
chinery, feed. Very good terms. 125 
ACRE—90 tillable; Modern home, 
grade A barn and equipment. 3 
miles to town. Good terms. Many 
other listings. Free brochure. Bert B. 
Marshall Agency, Richland Center, 
Wisconsin. 


175 ACRE ALFALFA DAIRY Farm. 

Stock and equipped. Herd average 
13,000 lbs. 2 miles from village. Ex¬ 
cellent condition. Browngardt, Co- 
bleskill. New York 

8 ACRE FARM in Saratoga County. 

For particulars address: William 
Stanton, R.D. 1, Box 57, Middle 
Grove, New York. 

FA RMS WANTED 

50 ACRES with mountain views, 

within 100 miles New York City. 
Cash. P.O. Box 99, Bronx, 65, New 
York._ 

WANTED TO BUY: Farm or Farm¬ 
land. Any condition. Write: Phil 
Gard ner Rambler, Mullica Hill, New 
Jersey. 

WANTED— VERMONT year round 

home, 100 acres, view, in farm 
area $18,000. Box 7306 Rural New 
Yo rker. _ 

WANTED. 6 ACRES cheap land. 

Rural Box 207, Blossburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

WANTED: About 5 acres of farm 

land. Central or South Jersey. Box 
7307 Rural New Yorker. 

FARM WANTED —300 or MORE 

ACRES. Prefer crop farm. Must be 
near or have market on it or Dairy 
farm with retail market. Box 7308 
Rural New Yorker. 

FOR RENT 

WANTED RETIRED COUPLE to rent 

farm house. Right coup'e could 
net approximately $100.00 ermmth 
taking over pullet growing project. 
Use of all space des red for garden 
and or small fruit. Maurice Stafford, 
RD #1, Westfield, Penna. 

HOUSES FOR SALE 

HOUSE FOR SALE—3 miles northwest 

of Newburgh in Dupont Park, 6 
rooms and bath, oil heat, two car 
garage, large lot. Jay P. Allen, 
Innis Avenue, Newburgh, New York. 
MD 15.___ 

FLORIDA RE AL ES T ATE 

DUPLEXES—Income property, 1 and 

2 bdr. opts. ex. cond. Priced to 
sell. Terms. Box 1086, Zephyrhills, 
Florida. 

FOR LEASE 

FOR LEASE—Top-Quality, modern 

150 cow Dairy Farm in full opera¬ 
tion. High Milk Market—Abundant 
Feed—Fine Colonial Home. Spring- 
field, Massachusetts area. Irving 
Bercowetz, Bloomfield, Connecticut. 
Tel: 242-5521 

FURNISHED ROOMS 

WORLD'S FAIR—Furnished rooms. 

Also 31/2 or 5 room apartment. 
Nicely furnished, comfortable. New 
house, 2 blocks Fair entrance, 5 
blocks subway Manhattan. Fully 
equipped kitchen, TV, air condition¬ 
ing. Reasonable rates. Details. Box 
483, Flushing, New York. 11352. 

COUNTRY BOARD 

PLEASANT, wholesome living, moun¬ 
tain scenery, good roads. Eighty 
($80.00) dollars month up. Frym.re 
Farm, Trout Run, Pennsylvania. 

A CONGENIAL home-like term hotel, 

clean, quiet, home cooking and 
baking, sun decks, private bath, 
rates weekly or monthly. Mrs. LeRoy 
Getz, Star Route, Jim Thorpe, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

BABY CHICKS 

Kl NG LAYERS leghorn Pullets $19.55, 

large type meat chicks $5.95. Dia¬ 
mond Chicks, Newfield, New Jersey. 

FREE! 10 chicks wnh every 100. 

No extra cost. Sensational values! 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Minorcas, 30 breeds Low as $8.95—- 
100. Ducklings, Turkeys, Started 
Ch.cks, Free Catalog. Mr. Healthy 
Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

HEAVIES! REDS, ROCKS $3.95—100; 

"JUMBO" Wh.te Rocks $5.49. 
COD. Heavy Breeds Straight Hatch 
$7.90; Pullets $10.49. "DELUXE" 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hamp- 
shrres, Rl Reds Stra ght hatch $9 70; 
Pullets $16.70. "FAMOUS" White 
Leghorn Pullets $17.50. "CHAM¬ 
PION" Pedigreed While Leghorn 
Pullets $22.70. Redrock Sexlinks Buff 
Sexlinks, Silver Cross Pullets $24 70; 
straight hatch $13.95. Black Giants, 
White Giants, Buff Rocks, Silver- 
laced Wyandottes, Giant Brahmas, 
Australorps, Black Minorcas, An- 
conas. Brown Leghorns Straiqht 
hatch $14.95; Pullets $26.95. Pekin 
Ducklings 12—$4.75. Broadbreasted 
White, Bronze Turkevs 15—$ 1 1 .90. 
Beltsville White Turkeys 15—$9.90. 
fob, nearest hatchery. Live Guaran¬ 
tee. Ruby Chicks, Dept. NY, Virgin.a 
Beach, Virginia. 

BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75—100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $4.25, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $7.75. Free Catalog. Na¬ 
tional Chicks, Pennsauken, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS: Also Duck^ 

lings, Goslings & Turkey Poults. 
Free Catalog. Surplus Chick Co., 
Milesburg 6, Pa. 
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BABY CHICKS 

NONPAREIL WHITE LEGHORN 

sexed pullets 30?: each. Extra 
heavy breeds: Vantress, White Moun¬ 
tain, Silver Black Cross, straight run, 
$10.00—100, prepaid. Broad Breast¬ 
ed Bronze, Broad White Turkey Poults 
15 —$12.00; 100—$70.00 Prepaid. 
Circular. Strickler Farms, Sheridan 3, 
Pa. 


ROCKS, REDS OR CORNISH $3.89— 

100. Large White Rocks $5.45. 
Over 50 other breeds, Leghorns, 
Heavies and Crosses $1.45 to $5.75. 
Pullets $10.45. Before you buy, com¬ 
pare our prices. We guarantee to 
save you money. Customers choice 
of breeds shown in terrific big free 
catalog. Shipment from hafchery 
your section. Atlas Chicks, Home Of¬ 
fice, 2651 Chouteau, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 


PEAFOWL 


PEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, White, 

Black shouldered varieties. 1963 
hatched $30.00 pair; 1962—$45.00 
pair; 1961 — $60.00 pair. A. H. 
Chambers, Maple Lane Farm, Kings¬ 
ton, New York. 


PEAFOWL, DUCKS, GEESE, Chickens, 

45 Varieties Pigeons. Free Catalog. 
Hass Poultry Farm, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 


SWANS, GEESE, DUCKS, Peacocks, 

Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Guinea Pigs, Rabbits. Stefani, 7 
Myrtle Street, East Norwalk, Con¬ 
necticut. 


EMBDEN, TOULOUSE, Chinese, Afri¬ 
can Goslings. Muscovy, Pekin, Rou¬ 
en, Khaki, Crested, Buff Ducklings, 
Guineas. Blyler Hatchery, Gratz, 
Pennsylvania. 


GEESE—WHITE EMDEN Goslings of 

large type hatching every week. 
Ovid Fry, 410 Webster Road, Web¬ 
ster, New York. 


FAMOUS NORWALK White Emden, 

Toulouse and White Chinese Gos¬ 
lings. Weeder Geese. Mammoth 
White Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner 
and Flying Mallard Ducklings. Guinea 
Keets. Wikel's Norwalk Goose Hatch¬ 
ery, Collins, Ohio. 

GOSLINGS, Toulouse, Emden Crosses, 

10 for $15.00 postpaid; 10 for 
$13.50 if paid before April 15th. 
B. Sander, R.D. #2, Harpursville, N.Y. 
13787._ 

MAMMOTH PEKIN Ducklings, breed¬ 
ers of Long Island's famous White 
Pekins hatching eggs—breeding 
stock. Inquire about prices. Long Is¬ 
land White Pekin Duck Company, 
Eastport, Long Island, New York. 

PILGRIM GOSLINGS large tost grow¬ 
ing $1.50 each. Minimum 8 post¬ 
paid. Rouen Ducklings 15 for $8.00. 
Edward Acus, Southampton, Mass. 


TURKEY POULTS 

TURKEY POULTS, 30 for $14.95. 100 

$44.95 postpaid. Hatching Rose-A- 
Linda. Low as Goslings, 97?, Duck¬ 
lings, 24?. Guineas, 28?. Cooper 
Hatchery, Oakwood 15, Ohio. 

DAY OLD and started Turkey Poults. 

Hones Turkey Farm, Potsdam, New 
York. 

TURKEYS 

SURPLUS BROAD WHITE HENS. 

Broiler Whites available year 
round. Hatching Broad Whites and 
Bronze weekly. Bronze midgets. Glen 
Pawling Turkey Hatchery. Ph: 717- 
658-2106 Middle Creek, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

PHEASANTS 

15,000 RI NGN ECK CHICKS hatching 

weekly. Mac Farlane Pheasant 
Farm, Janesville 33, Wisconsin. 


DEALERS MART 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

BARN CLEANERS, Silo Unfoaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts_ 

FOR SALE—Used farm pick-up truck 
tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Phone Portersville 2421 or 

2431.___ 

RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 
low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 
York. _ 

TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses—grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks—half tracks, 
more than thirty new—used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford— 
Ferguson—Oliver—J. Deere—Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent¬ 
als—leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva , Ohio. 
TIRE CHAINS for Farm Tractors— 
Trucks — Graders. Heavy duty;— 
low prices—prompt shipment—Write 
for complete Tire Chain Catalogue 
to Southern Parts Corp., 1268 N. 7th, 

Memphis, Tennessee.__ 

WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS Roto 
Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 

Ohio.^ __ 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT — Comfortmas- 
ter Stalls, Free Stalls, Pen Work, 
Barn Cleaners, Silo Unloaders; Bulk 
Milk Coolers, new and used; com¬ 
plete line of equipment for milk 
lugging operation. Write or call 717- 
458-2211, Girton Manufacturing 
Company, Millville, Pennsylvania. 

FARM BOLTS & NUTS, surplus, wash¬ 
ers, screws, for every day use. 100 
lbs. $21.95 FOB. Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. Send check to Milton Acker¬ 
man Supply Company, 1904 2nd 
Street North, Minneapolis 11, Minne¬ 
sota. 

SAVE TIME WITH 

s l899 e KLINZING 

Jet Streamer Silo Unloaders, Bunk 
Feeders, Feed Conveying Systems, Barn 
Equipment, Barn Cleaners and Horse 
Equipment. Free Layout plans and pic¬ 
tures. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED— 
Write 

A. F. KLINZING CO., INC. 

Box 891, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25?. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota. _ 

BARN EQUIPMENT, Chain and Cable 

Barn Cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders. Free literature. Acorn 
Equipment Co., Dept. NY, Stevens 
Points, Wisconsin. State wide dis¬ 
tributorship available in New York 
S tate. _ 

6HP GARDEN ROTARY Tiller and 

tractor combination, $139 Special! 
40" rotary snow thrower sickle-bar 
or 32" rotary mower attachments 
available. Universal Mfg. Co., 324 
West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 

CONCRETE floor slats for hog par¬ 
lors and cattle barns. No bolt 
downs. For particulars write: Hegins 
Valley Concrete Products, Hegins, 
Pennsylva nia. _ 

"DON'T KILL YOURSELF under your 

car!" Make your own Safety Car 
Lift for less than $5.00—Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Plans and instructions 
One Dollar ($1,001. Kommiller En¬ 
terprise, Box 161, Springtown, Penn¬ 
sylvania. __ 

WEED HOG Harrow parts, teeth, 

clips, bearings, shoes. McNamee, 
Burlington Flats, New York. 

BULK TANK—150 gallon $625.00. 

Katzen Farm, Reynoldsville, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

FOUR SECTIONS Jamesway all elec¬ 
tric incubator hatchers, extra 
Iroys; Buckeye still-air incubators-— 
hot water electrically heated. Rea¬ 
sonable. Mrs Robert AmEnde, RFD 
#2, Vernon, Connecticut. 

April, 1 964 


Handy TORCH 

has 99 uses, 

SPLITS GIANT ROCKS,DESTROYS 

tree stumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con- 
crete. 800,000 enthused 
^ users. Weighs 20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine. NY2. Ouakertown, Pa. 



FOR SALE—25 GOVERNMENT SUR¬ 
PLUS unused Tandem Tilt Trailers, 
2 axle suitable for carrying 2 to 7 
tons, for Bulldozers, Rollers, Machin¬ 
ery etc. 1—6300 gallon Tandem 
Axle Tank Trailer stream lined. 10— 
Dodge 4x4 Double Axle Drive Weap¬ 
on Carriers. 15—GMC Amphibious 
Ducks, many other army vehicles. 
Tunick Bros., 511 W. Main Street, 
Stamford, Conn. Tel: 324-31 01. 

MANURE SPREADERS—All sizes 

from 75 bushel to 125 bushel— 
CASE, New Holland, New Idea, John 
Deere, Power—takeoff and ground 
drive. Prices from $95. to $495. Good¬ 
rich Implement Co., 745 Harry L. 
Drive, Johnson City, N.Y. Phone J. C. 
R. A. 9-6161. Come in and look 
around. 


USED 600 GALLON UNICO with 

compressor. Both 3 A and N.Y. 
Market approved. Bargains. Curry 
Supply Co., Curryville, Pennsylvania. 

HYDRAULIC MANURE loaders. 

Heavy Duty, Free Photo, price list, 
write Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota.__ 

ROCK PICKERS, Bestland rock pick¬ 
ers—8 models in world wide use! 
Write: Viel Manutacturing Company, 
Box 63 2, Billings, Montano. _ 

FARM EQUIPMENT: Acres of New 

and Used Equipment. Over 30 used 
Tractors, Wheel and Crawler Types, 
8 Michigan & Hough 4 Wheel Drive 
Loaders, 2 Cat D 6, 65 Foot Inter¬ 
national Hydraulic P.T.O. Elevator 
with Forage Table Excellent $795.00, 
Fox Forage Box on Wagon used 2 
Seasons $995.00. Goldstein & Gur- 
witz, Inc., Route 32, Ware, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Exit 8 off the Mass. Pike. 
Tel. 413-967-6255._ 

FOR SALE—Potato and Snow Scoop 

combinations. Mattituck Iron 
Works, Box 567, Mattituck, Long 
Island, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—D7 Caterpillar in good 

running condition at a price any 
farmer can afford to clear his own 
land $2,000.00 or best offer. 1952 
Ford F3 Rack $350.00, 1953 Chev. 
Van 6400 $450.00, 1949 Ford F-6 
Dump $500.00, Farmall 560 Diesel 
Tractor $3500.00, Allis Chalmers 
W.D., $600.00. New Holland power 
corn sheller $100.00, Gehl P.T.O. 
Grindall #55 Hammer mill slightly 
used $450.00. Robert Young, North 
Haven, Connecticut. 239-0615. 


FOR SALE: 50T McCormick Baler 

$250.00; Oliver 60 Tractor 
$250.00; General Tractor $125.00; 
Farmall H $495.00; I 4 Utility 
$350.00; John Deere 420 Crawler 
with blade $1,250.00; Papec Har¬ 
vester with 3 heads $550.00; New 
2 Furrow 2 Way Plow List for 
$700.00; will sell for $350.00. 
Clarence Wilson & Sons, Kimberton, 
Pennsylvania. 


FERGUSON CORN PLANTER, Rotary 

Hoe, Weeder, New Holland Ham¬ 
mer Mill, Corn Sheller, Green Crop 
Loader Duster, Bean Vine Puller, 
Electric Corn Sheller, Cob Crusher, 
DeLaval Separator, 30' Tractor Pulley 
Belt. James Kinsella, Brookhaven, 
New York. Tel. ATIantic 6-1179. 


7—15 TON TRUCK HOISTS from 

$195.28. $50.00 down. Can use 
agents. Dunbar, Chaska 20, Minne¬ 
sota. 


$5.00 VALUE FOR $1.95—50 as¬ 
sorted clamps—hose electrical, etc. 
Harry Bahm, Monmouth Junction, 
New Jersey 08852. 

CHISLYM & RYDER PICKER, new 

scow Kohler motor with starter, 2 
chains. Exceptional condition, 1957 
model $4500.00. Telephone YU 
6-2372, Monroe Brothers, Macedon, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—1 LARGE GENERATOR 

plant 220, 1 Roto Baler 560. Box 
731 1 Rural New Yorker. 


16 STAR STANCHIONS and Arches, 

six quart electric pasteurizer, elec¬ 
tric motors y 4 to 3 H P. J. Srob, 523 
McDonald St., Garfield, New Jersey. 

DAIRY' EQUIP M ENT—Electro-Pure 

pasteurizer parts—new and used. 
Devine's Dairy, P.O. Box 491, South 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 

THE SHERIFF CATC H-GATE. The 

only head gate that holds both 
cattle and hogs. Mounts in chute, 
alley or pen. Humane and sure catch 
Vet approved. Only $49.95 FOB 
Goodell, Iowa, with satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Write: 
Sheriff Mfg. & Dist. Co., Goodell, 
Iowa. 

SI LOS & UNLOA DERS 

SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 

A WOODED SILO is your best in¬ 
vestment, wood means warmth 
with little frozen ensilage—no acid 
riddled walls. For catalog write Box 
RS-44, Unadilla Silo Company, Una- 
d i I la. New York. Also manufacturers 
of glue-laminafed arches and raft¬ 
ers for barns and sheds. Write for 
information. 

PUSH-B UTTON MAGIC! Are you 

"fed up" on trying to feed your 
livestock by hand or with old-fash¬ 
ioned equipment? You can save hours 
of labor every day by installing a 
Completely Mechanized, trouble-free 
feeding operation by VanDale . . . 
tailor-made to meet your exact feed¬ 
ing requirements. Get all the facts 
on VanDale farm-engineered silo 
unloaders and push-button bunk 
feeders. Write for free brochures: 
VanDale, Inc., Wayzata, Minne¬ 
sota. 

DON'T BE BLUE because of high 

silo costs. Get free folder about 
economical, durable, attractive Coro- 
stone Concrete Stave Silo, related 
equipment. Box 220-R, Weedsport 
N.Y. _ 

GRANGE SILOS lead in long-term, 

low-cost storage of Haylage, si¬ 
lage. Write for brochure. Grange 
Silo Company, Department R. Weeds¬ 
port, New York. 

FARM BUILDINGS 

LAMINATED RAFTERS Cr ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters—extra low prices. Box 
T-44, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 

FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Ro me, New York. 

STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings, Clear 

Span. Low cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668, Cobleskill, New York. 

~PREFABS 

PREFABRICATED COTTAGES, 25 

floor plans to choose from A. 
Frames, Log Cabins, or Rustic. Buy 
direct from factory. Holiday Homes, 
Swanton, Vermont. 

FARM SIGNS 

NO HUNTING SIGNS: Any material. 

Lowest prices. Free sample. Cata¬ 
log. SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York. Dept. R. 

NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather- 

proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-$ 15.00; 100-$9.50; 50- 
$6.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti- 
cello, New York. 

NO TRESPASSING SIGNS. Samples 

prices. Cassel, 63 Cottage, Middle- 
town, New York. 

tractoiTTarts 


FREE 1964 PARTS CATALOG for all 

tractor models and farm imple¬ 
ments. World's largest stock of new 
and used parts. Tremendous savings. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Regional 
Market, Syracuse, New York. 

WANTED BLADE lor farm tractor. 

State Make. Henry Baird, Hollow- 
ville, New York. 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR parts and 

Crawler parts, Grader parts for 
practically every tractor make. Low 
prices. Write for Free 1964 40-Page 
catalog. Acme Tractor Parts Com¬ 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Veterinary supplies 

NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21? with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing lOcc 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—-infuse lOcc of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
lOOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R-6, 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pay 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment. ) 

NEW-EN DO-BIOTIC FOR Mastitis 

contains maximum of four anti¬ 
biotics, two sulfas, plus Hydrocorti¬ 
sone. Most complete ointment made. 
12-12cc syringes $6.50; 72-$36.00; 
lOOcc vial $3.25; 12-$36.00. Shipped 
pre-paid cash with order. Free Vet¬ 
erinary catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

SPECIAL MASTITIS SYRINGE-PENI- 
CILLIN, Dihydrostreptomycin, Sul¬ 
famerazine, Sulfathiazole, Cobalt, 
Sesame Oil Base disposable syringe. 
Dozen $3.75 prepaid. Same formula¬ 
tion plus Hydrocortisone $6.00 dozen. 
With-hold milk from treated quarter 
72 hours. Anchor Serum Dealer. 
Kensington Veterinary Supply, Ken¬ 
sington, Conn. 

SUPER PIG producer swine premix, 

high-vitamin, antibiotic, concen¬ 
trate. Write: Wm. Uckele, Blissfield, 
M ichigan , for price and literatu re. 
DAIRYMEN, new approach to masti¬ 
tis. Bingman's P-17 mixes in feed. 
Control mastitis, improve herd, 
health, get maximum milk produc¬ 
tion. Write Bingman Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 

FARM POSTS 

LOCUST POST Ready Pickup 4 to 

10" x 7' $1.00 each. Zimerman, 
Rt. 209, N. Bushkill, Pennsylvania. 

TIRES 

TRUCK * FARM * Car—Used Tires 

—Excel. #1-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
700x16 6 ply $10.00; 750x16 8 ply 
$12.00; 900x16 8 ply $15.00; 750x 
20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$17.50; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000 
x20 12 ply $25.00; Farm Tire Spe¬ 
cialist—Airplane Conversion, New 
Truck—Tractor Tires also available. 
Write for complete list. Send check 
or money order. Sorry no C O.D.'s. 
Gans Tire, 1003 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. Tel: 889-2035. Area Code 617. 

ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER 

SUPER ATOM FENCE CHARGER— 

Manufactured by Smith Fencer 
Corporation. Staple fence wire to 
wood posts, no insulators. Shocks 
through weeds, green grass, brush, 
etc., rain or shine. Contains reliable 
make and break system with light¬ 
ning arrestor, built in. Neon fence 
tester free with order. Plus 30-day 
trial period. All this and more for 
only $29.50 postpaid or COD. Dealers 
Wanted. Jack Dandy Products, Inc. 
Dept. RN, Owosso, Michigan 48867. 

MOISTURE TESTER 

MOISTURE TESTER—determine mois¬ 
ture content in silage, haylage, hay 
or grain. Simple. Inexpensive. Free 
literature. Koster Crop Tester, 2842 
Woodhill Rd. Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

TREE PRUNERS 


COLEMAN PRUNERS—Twenty-five 

inch $12.95, Thirty inch $13.95 
each. Postpaid upon receipt of check 
or money order. Coleman Tree Prun- 
ers, Tioga Center, New York. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 




GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-44, Unadilla Silo Co., 
Unadilla, N.Y. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


GIGANTIC SURPLUS SALE Sove 

half or more, government surplus 
power plants, hydraulic cylinders air 
compressors, pumps, winches, water 
hose, telephones, surveyors transit- 
levels, wire, binoculars, electronics, 
tools, hundreds more. Example: elec¬ 
tric pump cost Gov't. $64, sale $8.96. 
Big illustrated catalog free. Surplus 
Center, 840 "O" St., Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska. __ 

JEEPS $64.50, Airplanes $75 20, 

Boats $6.18. Many others direct 
from U.S. Government. For complete 
"Directory" and catalog send $1.00 
to Quality Surplus, Dept. NY4, Box 
23, Greensburg, Penna. 

FURNACES AND BOILERS 


CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnoce 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6-R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

Iaw chains ” 


GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

FACTORY PRICES! Brand new, firs* 
quality, fully guaranteed Saw 
Chain in 404", 1 / 2 ” or 7/16" pitch. 
Chain for bar of any saw with cut¬ 
ting length 12" to 16" only $10.00: 
17" to 20" $12.00; 21" to 24“ 
$14.00. Add 50? packaging, mail¬ 
ing. Give saw name, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number drive 
links in chain. Send check or money 
order. Zip-Penn, Inc., Box 179D, 
Erie 6, Pennsylvania. For COD send 
$2.00 deposit. Write for savings cn 
bars, sprockets, saw acces sories. 
SAW CHAINS—For any make chaia 
saw. Prepaid at a savings. R. & C. 
Equipment Sales, P.O. Box 101, 
Franklin Lakes, New Jersey. 

AUTOMOTIVE 


WANTED TO BUY: TRACTORS, For* 

Type and one row type and pickup 
trucks. Phil Gardiner, Mullica Hill, 
New Jersey. 

WANTED—ANTIQUE Automobiles 

any condition also classic cars 
such as Rolls Royce, Mercedes, 
Duesenberg, Alfa, Isotta Frascini, 
etc. David Tunick, Brook Dr., Green¬ 
wich, Connecticut. 

FOR SALE 1959—El Camino Truck 

and Camper with water reserve 
tank, 3 way lighting, gas, heater, 
gas stove with oven. Sleeps four. 
Mrs. Wm. Brundage, Blooming Grove, 
New York 10914. Phone: 496-4653. 


BALER TWINE 


FOR SALE—BALER TWINE $8.50 per 

bale. Money back guarantee. Or¬ 
der this month or next. Prices will be 
higher. Phi! Gardiner Rambler, Mul¬ 
lica Hill, New Jersey. Phone GRidley 
8-6291,__ 

DEALERS WANTED 


GEHL DEALERSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 

Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Co., 
America's leading independent 
Forage Harvesting, Handling 
and Feedmaking Line, now has 
dealer franchises available 
throughout the Northeast. 
Write: 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 

West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 


25 



























































































































































CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


WATERFOWL 

TOULOUSE, EMDENS, Chinese gos¬ 
lings. Low as 97#. Ducklings 24#. 
Guineas 28#. Cooper's Goslings, Oak- 
wood, Ohio. 

PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

1,000 NURSERY ITEMS — Fruit 

Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Trees, 
Seedlings; Tree and Evergreen Seeds, 
Plastic Pots, Supplies. Catalog. Mel- 
linger's, North Lima 43, Ohio. 

LIKE SWEET ONIONS? Blue Ribbon 

Assortment 500 Sweet Onion Plants 
$2.50 postpaid fresh from Texas 
Onion Plant Company, "Home of The 
Sweet Onion", Farmersville, Texas. 

CHRISTMAS^ TREE Seedlings—Grow 

our seedlings into Christmas trees. 
Windbreaks and Ornamentals, in a 
few years. Scotch pine, Norway 
spruce. Blue Spruce and Douglas Fir. 
$7 to $30 per 1000. Write for price 
list. Weston's Nursery, Fallen Tim¬ 
ber, Pennsylvania. 

STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 

BLUEBERRIES, Blackberries. Latest 
and best including—Jerseybelle, Ves¬ 
per, Midway, Earlidawn, Frontenac 
also Ozark Beauty and Geneva Ever- 
bearing strawberries. Latham, Mada- 
waska and September Raspberries. 
Write for free catalog describing 70 
small fruit varieties. Walter K. Morss 
& Son, Bradford, Massachusetts. 

EVERGREEN PLANTING STOCK — 

Christmas Trees, Reforestation Or¬ 
namentals. Free Catalog. Suncrest 
Nurseries, Box NY, Homer City, 
Pennsylvania. 

CERTIFIED TOMATO, Pepper, Cab- 

bage, Onion, Eggplant, Broccoli, 
Lettuce. Cauliflower, Beet, Collard 
end Sweet Potato plants. Field grown, 
healthy vigorous, full-bearing plants. 
Write for free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant 
Company, Dept. 2, TyTy, Georgia. 

BLUEBERRIES bearing age $1.15. 

Rhubarb, trees, shrubs. Free cata¬ 
log. Commonfields Nursery, Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
SEEDLINGS—Prepaid 

Fir, Pine, Spruce 2 yr. $3.00 per 100, 
$20.00 per 1000. Austrian, Red Pine, 
Canada Hemlock, Blue & Norway 
Spruce 4 yr. (7-10") $5.00 per 100. 
Ask for 

Unadilla Nursery Farms TREE 
BULLETIN, Johnson City, N.Y. 
Dial SW 75752 


SEEDLINGS and transplants for 

Christmas trees, reforesting, wind¬ 
break, etc. Pine Grove Nursery, R3- 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Sure crop 
Empire, Jersey Belle, $3.50 each 
100, Everbearing Superfections, 
Ozark Beauty, $4.75 each 100, Rasp¬ 
berry plants, Latham, Marcy, Viking, 
$8.50 each 100. Fresh dug. Phone 
UP 7-5515. McDowell Berry Farm, 
Ballston Lake, New York._ 

STRAWBERRY, Raspberry plants. 

Fresh dug. Guaranteed to grow. 
Eureka Plant Farm, Hastings, New 
York. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 

Armore, Robinson, Catskill, Sure- 
crop, Premier $3.25—100. Super- 
fection Everbearing $4.25—100. 
Latham Rasp. $8.50—100 postpaid. 
Perkins Berry Farm, RD #1, Box 230, 
Hudson Falls, New York. 

PRIDE OF GEORGIA. The earliest 

sweetest best watermelon known. 
Large ripe watermelons in 60 days. 
550 seeds $2.00; 225 seed $1.00. 
Wilson Carson, Griffin 16, Georgia. 

BLUEBERRY BUSHES, CULTIVATED, 

latest varieties, producing giant 
size berries, 4-3 year old bushes 
$6.50 postpaid, order early, supply 
limited. Brookside Blueberry Nursery, 
Pelham Rd., Amherst, Mass. 

CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY Bushes. 

Six 18-30" $5.95; ten 10-18" 
$7.50. Postpaid. Morningbrook, Mon- 
son, Massachusetts. 

DAHLIAS, certified, nice collection. 

Twenty different varieties $4.00 
postpaid. Mrs. George Mostert, Delhi, 
New York. 

BLUE SPRUCE & Christmas Tree 

Seedlings 2, 3, & 4 yr. Low Prices. 
Unadilla Nursery, Johnson City, New 
York. _ 

50 FT. TEXAS FAST growing wild 
seedling makes beautiful hedge or 
fence in four to six months—can 
trim or shape as desired. Will grow 
in poor soil. Place order now for 
spring delivery. Send cash or check 
or money order $2.98. Please print 
name and address. T. A. Moore, Box 
4296, Tyler, Texas. 

WRITE FOR FREE 1964 catalog on 

HYBRID TOMATO, Cabbage, Pep¬ 
per, Cauliflower, Broccoli and other 
vegetable plants. Our plants are 
grown from the best strains of seed 
and are Virginia State Inspected. 
Dixie Plant Company, Franklin, Vir¬ 
ginia. Telephone 562-5276 Area 
Code 703. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Certified, 

fresh dug. Catskill Empire, Fairfax, 
Midway, Premier, Robinson, Sparkle. 
$3.75 per hundred prepaid. Write for 
quantity price. Braman Bros., 1861 
Harris Road, Penfield, New York. 


BLACKBERRY PLANTS—New High¬ 
land variety, not related to names 
varieties. Hardy, large canes. Firm 
large fruit into October, 50# per 
plant. Postage 50# each order. Ed¬ 
ward A. Pontzer, St. Marys, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

RASPBERRY PLANTS, Bristol (black) 

Earlier, larger than Cumberland. 
Penna. State Certified. We grow the 
plants we sell. Newly cleared fields, 
regular inspection, irrigation after 
tipping insure you highest quality 
plants. Amos H. Funk, Millersville, 
Pennsylvania. 

BLUEBERRY BUSHES. Giant fruiting 

$1.00 each. 10 for $8.00. Alex¬ 
ander's Blueberry Nurseries, 1230 
Wareham, Middleboro, Massachu¬ 
setts. 


BEAUTIFUL BLUE SPRUCE 

25 for $3.75 Postpaid 
All 10-14 inch. Sturdy Stock. 

Free Catalog and Planting Guide 

SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box B, Homer City, Pa. 


GROW RARE Meat-Eating plants. 

Watch amazing Venus's Fly Traps 
lure, catch, eat live insects: 3 large 
bulbs $1.50, 6—$2.95, 12—$5.00. 
Carnivorous Plant Set, 3 Venus's 
bulbs, 1 Miniature Huntsman's Horn, 
1 Purpurea Pitcher plant $3.95. Illus¬ 
trated brochure 25#. Armstrong As¬ 
sociates Inc., Box 127R. Basking 
Ridge, New Jersey. 

SPRUCE SEEDLINGS—Norway Spruce 

(4-0) 16-24 inches $25.00 per 

1000. White Spruce (4-0) 12-18 

inches $30.00 per 1000. Colorado 
Blue Spruce (4-0) 14-18 inches 

$35.00 per 1000. Plants are heavily 
rooted and well branched. Complete 
listing free. Carino Nurseries, Box 
491, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

EVERGREEN PLANTING STOCK— 

Christmas Trees Reforestation Or¬ 
namentals. Free Catalog. Suncrest 
Nurseries, Box NY, Homer City, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

50 EVERGREENS—$3.75 Excellent 

for windbreaks, screens, Christmas 
Trees. Scotch Pine, Norway and 
White Spruce graded 10"-l 5". Blue 
Spruce and Douglas Fir graded 6"- 
10". Shipped postpaid. Limit 2 spe¬ 
cies per order. Request free price 
list and planting guide. Menoher's 
Nursery, Union City, Pennsylvania. 

ECCLES NURSERIES, INC. Drawer Y, 

Rimersburg, Penna. Quality seed¬ 
lings—Pine—Spruce—Fir—Hemlock. 
Prices as low as $2.00 per 100 and 
$7.50 per 1000. Free price list. 

BERRY PLANTS, ROOTS, Temple, 

Stelemaster, Catskill, Sparkle, Rob¬ 
inson, Vermilion, Empire and Fairfax. 
25—$1.45; 50—$2.00; 100—$3.40; 
1000 — $20.00. Asparagus—-25 — 
$2.10; 50—$3.10; 100—$4.35. Rhu¬ 
barb Victoria—6—$ 1.30; 1 2—$2.10; 
25—$3.75. Horseradish—12—$.85; 
25—$1.55; 1 00—$3.75 prepaid. Price 
list on request. Field Plant Farm, 
Sewell, New Jersey. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—From virus 

free stock. Earlidawn, Howard 17, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Robinson, 100— 
$3.25; 500—$11.00; 1000—$21.00. 
RASPBERRY PLANTS—Latham and 
September (Everbearing) 25—$3.50; 
100—$10.00. One year Washington 
Asparagus roots, 100—$3.50; 500—■ 
$11.00. Victoria Rhubarb roots, 3— 
$1.25. Horseradish 12—$1.00. Post¬ 
paid. Fred Drew, Agawam, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


HARGIS FAMOUS Strawberry Plants 

for sale, Certified State Inspection, 
sure to grow! In lots of: 25—$1.30; 
50—$2.00; 100—$3.00; 200—$4.95; 
500—$9.40; 1000—$15.00. Sparkle, 
Jerseybelle, Catskill, Armore 25— 
$1.35; 50—$2.15; 100—$3.15; 200 
—$5.25; 500—$9.85; 1000—$16.00. 
Midway, Pocahontos, Redglow, Sure- 
crop, 25—$1.60; 50—$2.45; 100— 
$2.98; 500—$12.50; 1000—$19.50. 
Super feet ion Everbearing—Pocohon- 
tos, Catskill Surecrop available in 
large quantities at $16.00 a thou¬ 
sand. Over 5,000 write for your dis¬ 
count. Catalogs not available. Write 
W. J. Hargis Plant Farm #1, Box 3, 
Salisbury, Maryland. All orders F.O.B. 


FLOWERS AND BULBS 


MUMS—"BEAUTIFUL NEW VARI¬ 
ETIES." 15 each different—not 
labeled. $3.00 postpaid. Hazel May¬ 
nard, Rt. 2, Box 135-L, Fremont, 
Michigan. 

CERTIFIED DAHLIA TUBERS, vigor- 

ous, old-fashioned type, mixed, 
mostly red $1.00 dozen. Exhibition 
type, mixed $2.00 dozen. Postpaid 
through May. Marcha Snyder, Lisbon, 
New York. 


DAHLIAS, large varieties mixed la¬ 
beled 13 for $2.50. Gladiolus giant 
mixed 30 for $1.50 prepaid. Peter 
Lasco, Forest City, Pennsylvania. 

GRASSES FOR SALE 


CERTIFIED WILLIAMSBURG ALFAL¬ 
FA only $34.80 per bushel. Check 
with order—freight paid in lots of 5 
bushels or more. Order today as avail¬ 
able supply is very limited. W. A. 
Simpson Co., 123 S. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 21202. 


GRASS SEEDS 


CERTIFIED GRASS SEED. Kentucky 

Blue 59#; Merian Blue $1.20; 
Creeping Fescue 60#; Pennlawn Fes¬ 
cue 68#; Perennial Rye 19#; White 
Clover 68#. Minimum order 50 lbs. 
F.O.B. Dundee Gardens, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 


MULCH 


FOR THE LADIES 


ADORNA 


ALL ORGANIC 
MULCH 


Superior to peat moss. Keeps down 
weeds. Retains moisture in soil. Stimu¬ 
lates growth. Used by professional rose, 
iris and flower growers. JUMBO 25-lb. 
bag only $1.95. Free delivery 300-lbs. 
and over. Low prices on ton and trailer 
loads. Dealers wanted. Order from 


Valley Feed & Supply Co., Inc., 
Spring Valley, N. Y. Dept. R. 

BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 

BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT 

YIELDS, 100 page book with 175 
pictures @ 75# postpaid, explains 
everything from starting to selling 
honey. Free factory catalog, sting- 
proof equipment, saves you 25%. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ken¬ 
tucky. __ 

PLASTIC FILM 

PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9'x12'— 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 
9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 


HAY FOR SALE 


CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-51 1 1. 

FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 

trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 


GRADED HAY, shipped anywhere— 

Rail—Truck; Drought shipments. 
201-Pi 8-1020. James Desmond, Box 
402, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 

ALL TYPES of hay delivered by truck 

or trailer, C.O.D. Guaranteed 
weights and representation. Stewarts, 
Maplecrest, New York. Phone Wind¬ 
ham 290J 2 & 1. 


hay—WILL DELIVER. Burton How¬ 
ell, Friendship, New York. 

FOR SALE—100 TONS EARLY CUT 

Mixed Hay—part mow dried. J. P. 
McLaughlin, Greene, New York. 

GARDEN SUPPLIES 

PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, 

VEGETABLES, Cheesecloth, 100 
yards by 48" convenient lO yard 
lengths $7.50 prepaid. 50% less mill 
price. Joseph Hein, 120-B Eton Road, 
Thornwood, New York,_ 

GRAFTING KITS: Necessary mate¬ 
rials plus Instruction Manual. Kit 
$3.45. Commercial size $5.15. Cham¬ 
plain Industries, Hinesburg, V ermont. 

USED TOBACCO NETTING, protects 

berries from birds, holds soil new 
lawns. 30# lb; pound 100 sq. ft. 
Shipping extra, minimum $3.00. Hib¬ 
bards, Hadley, Massachusetts. 

SAWDUST 

SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 

SAWDUST FOR SALE: Kiln dried, 

sterilized. Bagged for shipment. 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mulch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland, 
New York. Tele: 826-3605. 

KILN-DRIED PONDEROSA Pine baled 

shavings in paper. Sterilized Saw¬ 
dust. Bulk carload shipments. 5 Ship¬ 
ping points. Michael Wood Products, 
Garfield, New Jersey. Tel. 201-773- 
8000._ 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven-88, Cedar Hill, Texas. 

INCOME PROPERTY—Fully stocked 

grocery 2 rented apartments above 
store. Owner wishes to retire. Pal- 
mieri, 100 Maple Avenue, Saratoga 
Springs, New York._ 

FARMER-DEALERS WANTED to sell 

milking machine inflations directly 
to farmers. Big commissions. No risk. 
Exclusive territories. Write R. S. Mo¬ 
neymaker Co., Box 169, Fort Atkin¬ 
son, Wisconsin for free information. 

GENERAL STORE with fixtures, of¬ 
fice, 2 kitchens, 9 rooms, all con¬ 
veniences. 1 1/2 Acre ground, plus 
building in rear $14,500. GAS STA¬ 
TION, building 52 ft. deep 25 ft. 
wide, 1 V 2 Acre ground $13,500. Lo¬ 
cated borderline Marlboro and Mil- 
ton, New York. Write to Box 143, 
Wayne, New Jersey. 

HOTEL well equipped between Sene¬ 
ca and Cayuga Lakes. One hour 
from Finger Lakes Race Track. Good 
hunting and fishing. Alford H. Brown, 
R.D, #1, Ovid, New York._ 

BARGAIN 11 room house, bath, gas 

furnace, Grocery Business plus 
road stand. Main Street. Retiring 
Owner asking $8,000. Terms trade 
small place. Reliable Realty, Owego, 
New York. 

RIDING STABLE CONCESSION— 

Available at large established re¬ 
sort. Proven money maker over years. 
Requires around 18 horses and ex¬ 
perienced capable operator. Write 
very fully. Box 7309 Rural New York- 


"SWEETHEART SHOPPES". Westend 

Boulevard, Quakertown, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Office Twenty N. Fourth. 


BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7, Minnesota. 

DRESSES 24#; Shoes 39#; Men's Suits 

$4.95; Trousers $1.20. Better used 
clothing. Free catalog. Transworld, 
164-T, Brooklyn 12, New York. 

DIET: Lose 6 pounds Weekly! Never 

Hungry. Feel Wonderful. Complete 
Plan, $2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Brugenheimer Company, Box 158- 
H88, Lexington, Massachusetts. 

DIABETES—Is there a "Hidden Dia¬ 
betic" in your family? There are 
more than 1 1/2 million unknown dia¬ 
betics in the U.S. Find out now with 
this new 10-second home test. Ac¬ 
curate, convenient. Guaranteed. 
Send one dollar for each test to J. 
Bengel, Pharmacist, 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10010. _ 

RUG WOOLS. Hooking and Braiding 

strips and remnants. Samples 15#. 
C.B.I., 816 Jefferson, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

BARGAIN HUNTER—Cut your food 

bills. Automatically finds best 
buys. Bargain Hunter does the arith¬ 
metic. $1.00 ppd. Newcomb's, Dept. 
C, Lewiston, New York. 

WANTED—QUILTING. Experienced. 

Mary Lucile Orwig, Prairie City, 

I llinois. 

LITTLE 3RESSES for seven to twelve 

inch dolls two dollars. Jessie Kiel, 
Bloomville, New York. 

ORIGINAL PIE CRUST Recipe. Not in 

cookbooks. New, delicious, perfect 
pie crust everytime. Send 50#. Kate's 
Tested Recipes. Box 433N, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 

APP R ECIATED gifts, beautiful tea 

aprons $1.50. Mrs. Lee Parisian, 
Madison, Maryland._ 

BEAUTIFUL HAND MADE Nylon 

rugs, white, blue, pink, aqua, 
washable $4.95 postpaid. Jane Nagle, 
IIO 51/2 Maple Ave., Barnesboro, 
Pennsylvania. 

NEATLY CROCHETED Tablecloths 

etc. Antique spinning wheel. Rita 
Herms, Brainard, Nebraska. 

WEAVE RUGS—Make Good Profits 

—No experience necessary! Free 
Catalog, sample card, and low prices 
on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom—advise make, weav¬ 
ing width please. OR. Rug Co. Dept. 
4436, Lima, Ohio. 

ARTIFICIAL!FLOWERS^PhTTodenZ 

dron Plant $1.00 each; Ivory Plant 
$1.00 each; Sweetheart Rose Corsage 
$1.00 each; Sweet 16 Corsage $1.00 
each. Colors W.P.Y.R. M & M Art 
Flowers, Box 222, Rahway, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

NYLOLACES 40 yards $1.00; Buttons 

800 $1.00; Quiltpatches 3 pounds 
$1.00. Schaefer, Drummondville, 
Quebec._ 

WOOL—SEND YOUR WOOL to the 

blanket mill for nice warm blan¬ 
kets, comfort batting and knitting 
yarn. Write for particulars. Shippens- 
burg Woolen Mill, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

PRODUCTS FOB FARM & HOME 

SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains. Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34. Mass. 

STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 

of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

CHAIR SEATING MATERIALS — 

Cane, Rush, Splint, Reed, Acces¬ 
sories. For complete price list, send 
10# coin. The Workshop, Dept. 22, 
122 Main Street, Penn Yan, New 
York. 

BROKEN SHOE LACES? No problem 

with our 100% Nylon braided flat 
laces for work shoes. Outlast Raw- 
hide. Stay tied. Rot resistant. Perma¬ 
nent tips. Developed for farm use. 2 
pr. only $1 postpaid. State color 
(Black, Brown), Length (40", 54", 
72"). Commercial Braiding, Dept. R, 
Clifton Springs, New York. 14432 
WATER SOFTENERS, Conditioners, 
Filters. Send water sample for free 
water analysis. Tell us your problem. 
No obligation. Free literature. Dewco 
Corp., Nedrow, New York. 13120. 

FRUITS AND FOODS 

AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 

CEROW'S HOME MADE Sausage, fa¬ 

mous for years. 4 lb. roll $2.50 de- 
livered. Cerow's, Clayton, New York, 

INDIAN River Oranges and Grape¬ 
fruit $8.50 a bushel; $6.00 half 
bushel express prepaid. Hilliard 
Groves, Inc., Rt. 3, Box 200, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 

EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buck¬ 
wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. contain¬ 
er $2.30; 3-$6.00; 6-$l 1.00. Prepaid 
4th zone. Paul Lang Apiaries, Box 
R, Gosport, New York._ 

VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP Grade A 
postpaid 3rd zone; gallon $6.00; 
V 2 gallon $3.35. Sugar—1 lb. $1.00. 
Carl Scott, Montgomery Center, Ver- 
mont,_ 

FOR SALE—MAPLE SYRUP. Order 
your first run heavy pure Maple 
Syrup. $2.00 per Qt. J. P. McLaugh¬ 
lin, Green, New York. 


SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 


NEW CROP Shelled Pecans. Utility 

pack, halves and pieces, good but 
not fancy, five pound carton $4.50 
postpaid. Carlee Grove, Florala, Ala¬ 
bama. 

PECANS, BLACK WALNUTS!English 

Walnuts, Brazils, Cashews, Cinna¬ 
mon, Pepper, Sassafras $1.25#. 
Dried Mushrooms $3.00#. Peerless, 
538R Centralpark, Chicago, Illinois 
60624. 

PRINT!NG AND STATIONERY 

1000 QUALITY name and address 

labels $1.00. Ambassador Press, 
Box 1, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

1000 NAME, ADD RESS LA B E LS 

$1.00; Free Folder. Mary Hewitt, 
Box 686, Dept. NY, Pittsfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED — HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1 067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

OAK, ASH, MAPLE, Poplar and 

Walnut logs. Top prices paid. 
Housekeeper Forest Products, Put¬ 
nam Valley, New York. Lakeland 
8-2988. 

WANTED: USED TIE STALLS. Con¬ 
tact Phil Neumann, Delhi, New 
York. 

WANTED TO BUY—Freaks, albinos, 

midgets, oddities. Fays, Madrid, 
New York. 

WANTED. OLD COINS/OLD GOLD, 

Antique Furniture, Clocks, Bric-A- 
Brac. We also buy out complete 
estates or we will auction for you. 
Turn your trash into cash! Send us 
what you have. Phone or write: Frank 
Cassella, 2650 Dixwell Avenue, Ham¬ 
den 18, Connecticut. New Haven 
248-2179 (Area Code 203). 

WANTED—OLIVER Tractor H.G. 

wide track. Andrew Baan, RT 3, 
Rice Rd. Schenectady 6, New York. 

WANTED—P.T.O. Reduction Gearing 

for T.D.6 or T.D.9 International 
crawler. Write: John Z. Weaver, 
Terre Hill, Pennsylvania. 

OLD BARN or Frame (pegged) ap¬ 
proximately 20'x24'. Brenton F. 
Beverly, Sheffield, Massachusetts. 

WANTED—OLD BRASS CLOCK 

movements weight driven from 
grandfather, grandmother, banjo 
clocks. Also complete clocks or empty 
cases. Send price, description and 
drawing. W. B. Goodwin, RD, Pleas¬ 
ant Street, Franklin, Mass. 

FILM DEVELOPING 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo 

prints, 50#! 12-60#. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—Limit one 

roll, black-white, 8-35#; 12-45#; 
Kodacolor, 8-$2.00; 12-$2.50. Tops 
Photo Service, Box 191 -R, Lyons, 
New York. 

sTeCIAL TRAL OFFER. 8’ enlarged 

prints from roll 40#; 12—50#. 8 
Kodacolor prints from roll $1.50; 12 
-—$2.00. Young Photo Service, 43C, 
Schenectady 1, New York. 

SPARROW^TRAPS 

SPARROW TROUBLE? Trap Them. 

New Low Price. Satisfaction guar¬ 
anteed. Free information. Johnson's, 
Waverly 6, Kentucky. 

TOBACCO ~ 

"TOBACCO" — Smoking (ready 

mixed) or Chewing (Sweet) 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 

WALLPAPER 

FREE SAMPLES OF WALL PAPER 

1963-64 catalog. 99 washable 
patterns. Decorating suggestions and 
color schemes. Instructions for meas¬ 
uring and hanging. We Pay Postage. 
Penn Wall Paper Mills, Dept. R, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey._ 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers Co., 
P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

SCHOOLS 

AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

FELLER AUCTIONEERING College, 
world's finest trained, diploma. 
Free catalog. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 

LEAR N AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Bo x 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat^ 

alog! Missouri Auction School, 
1330-39 Linwood, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri 64109. 

FARM LOANS” 


FEDERAL LAND BANK AND 
PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 


See your local assocics* 
tions or write: 

310 State St., 
Springfield, 

Mass. 01101 


NEW SYMBOL • OLD 
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CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 

STAMPS AND COINS 

3000 DIFFERENT STAMPS $6.00. 

Arnold Croll, Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin 54220._ 

COIN GUIDE, 128 page pocket-size 

$.98. K. Hall, 40 Maple Ave., 
FranHinville, New York. 

200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25(S with 

approvals. Smith, 508 Brooks, Col¬ 
lege Station 3, Texas. 

10 DIFFERENT LINCOLNS before 

1921 $ 1.00. 20 before 1931 $1.50. 
Gene Carlton, Chandler, Oklahoma. 

FREE: List of "Cash Buying Prices" 

paid for U.S. coins dated up to 
1958. Send stamped, self addressed 
envelope. Carroll Coin Co. Dept. 
#R164, P.O. Box 2341, General Post 
Office, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

PAINTING SERVICE 

BARNS PAINTED—New high pres¬ 
sure spray method—non-poison- 
ous paint, lasts for years. No money 
down. 5 years to pay. Free estimate. 
Send card now with directions to 
farm. Vaughan, 66 East 8th Street, 
Oswego, New York. 

RUB BER STA MPS 

RUBBER STAMPS—Labels, Printing, 

Salesbooks, Signature Stamps, Real 
Estate Signs, Mailbox Nameplates. 
Catalog. Champlain Industries, Hines- 
burg, Vermont. 

RUBBER STAMPS, 3 Tines, 2" long, 

$1.50. TABCO, Tomkins Cove, 
New York . 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES ~ 

FAMOUS "Little Blue Books". Seven- 

for-$1.00. Free 1200-titles Cata¬ 
log. Interstate Products, Box 1-J8T, 
Pelham, New Hampshire. 

NEW BOOKS. All types, State title 

wanted. Postpaid. Robbins Book 
Co., Box 148, Chester Springs, Penna. 

OUT OF PRINT BOOKS & MUSIC^ 

large selection—reasonable. Glass 
Book Shop, Trumansburg, New York. 
14886. 


COLORSL IDES 

COLORSLIDES Seven one category 

$1.00, Niagara Falls-Yellowstone- 
Banff-Glacier-South Africa-England- 
Scotland. All 50 $6.95. Eddings, 8R 
Roberts, Corning, New York. 

“LEATHERCRAFT 

WE CARRY a full line of Horse and 

Pony Harness-Saddlery—Eastern 
and Western, also Riding Apparel. 
Come in or send for catalog. The 
Depot Saddlery at the R.R. Station, 
Box 105, Greene, N.Y. 

FISHING AND HUNTING 

FISHING PLUG Price Riot. One hun¬ 
dred all different lure combina¬ 
tions $6.95. (Add 15<f for shipping). 
Zephyr Co., P.O. Box 6055, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 74106. 

TRAVEL 

IF YOU DON'T like crowds and don't 

like to be pushed around, plan now 
to join our 1964, 10,000 mile, 19 day 
summer tour in June, July or August. 
The best Western Tour! See Grand 
Canyon, Boulder Dam, Las Vegas, 
Hollywood, Disneyland; visit Old 
Mexico, Painted Desert, Petrified 
Forest, San Francisco, Canadian 
Rockies and Lake Louise by scenic 
bus. So good, we give a written 
guaranty; and the price is only 
$339! We sell out early, so write 
for free descriptive leaflets now! 
Shanly I nternat iona 1 Corporation, 
528-R Blue Cross Building, Buffalo 
2, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
American, Box 77-RD, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois. 

HOMEBREW RECIPES — Beer, Ale, 

Liquors, Wines! Recipes, $2.00 
postpaid. Supplies, Hydrometers List 
Included! Research Enterprises, 29- 
K95 Samoset Road, Woburn, Massa¬ 
chusetts^^_ 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, 

cesspools, outdoor toilets. Stops 
odors, backups. Open drains, 6 pre¬ 
measured treatments $2.50; 12— 
$4.50. Money back guarantee. Ryter 
Company, Mad elia 40, Minnesota. 
YOU NEED NO longer suffer from 
Arthritis for information write to 
Wesley Box 86 Detroit, Michigan 
48221. 


DEXTER 




COMPACT 
CATTLE 

(Cow 39" Bull 41") 

Bred for Suburban Living 

Disease-resistant rugged Irish Dexter cattle can graze 
rough pasture in all seasons with a patch of woods for their 
only shelter. Calves are dropped in the field without diffi¬ 
culty. Herd bulls are of manageable size. Limited acreage 
part-time farmers with grass and water can raise these 
gentle animals for meat or milk. 

A few registered cattle for sale at this time. 

Write for breed circulars, prices and directions to the farms. 


USA 

The langdon Farm 

99 Kinderkamack Road 
Westwood, New Jersey 
Palmer H. Langdon, Prop. 
Phone 201-664-1530 

i 


CANADA 
Melbourne Acres 

P.O. Box 103 
St. Chrysostome, Quebec 
W. 0. Carcaud, Prop 
Phone 826-3119 


AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN DEXTER CATTLE ASSOCIATION} 


r 


SALES—SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium. 


BEEF CATTLE 


REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York. 

REGISTERED ABERDEEN A ngus 

young bred cows. Bardolier, Eileen- 
mere, Ankonian breeding. Select to 
fifteen from accredited certified 
herd. Phone or inspect. Joel Nystrom, 
Agridor Farm, Skillman, near Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey. 201-359-5990. 


PUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 

Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa¬ 
tion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo, New York. 

FANCY POLLED HEREFORDS, rea- 

sonable prices. Advance Rollo and 
Zato breeding, open and bred heif¬ 
ers, bulls all ages. "None Better in 
the East." Sunrise Acres Farm, Cum¬ 
berland Center, Maine. Tel. 829- 
3275. 

REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS, grand- 

sons and double grandsons. H.E. 
999-35, Ankony Breeding, Bontecou 
Farm, New Paltz, New York. AL 
6-7309. 


BE SAFE, SURE! End confusion, 

worry, concerning your income tax 
problems! Get expert advice, backed 
by experience in law, accounting and 
Internal Revenue Service. Answers to 
individual tax problems, only $1.00 
each; partnership, corporation, other 
business tax questions, $3.00 each. 
Dickett-Condos, Tax Consultants, 
7023-RN, So. Jeffery Blvd., Chicago 
49, Illinois. 

FIND BURIED gold, silver, coins, 

Indian burial grounds, ancient 
ruins with improved dynatector. Un¬ 
conditionally guaranteed $3.00. Dee, 
Box 7263-N4, Houston 8, Texas. 

CIGARETTES. Make 20 plain or filter- 

tip for 9<Z. Factory-fresh pipe to¬ 
baccos. Mild tropical flavored Philip¬ 
pines cigars. Facts free. Moberly, 
Box 824, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


"WILL FORMS"—Six Personal 

Blanks, and Instructions! $1.00. 
Brugenheimer Company, Box 201- 
N3, Lexington, Mass. 


GUARANTEED, Gold, Silver, Treasure, 

Coin and Water Finder $3.00. Rob- 
bins-R, Ashland, Oregon. 

HOMEBREW! European Beer, Ale 

Recipes! Powerful! $1.00. Hydro¬ 
meter Prices upon Request. Inter¬ 
state Products, Box 1-B8W, Pelham, 
New Hampshire. 


WARTS wilt away without caustics, 

burns, or scars $2.00 prepaid. J. 
Washburn, 1809 Ave. D. Sterling, Il¬ 
linois. 


FREE CIRCULAR. Gifts, automotive 

accessories. Lesters, Wl, Box 10, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 11010. 


LIVESTOCK 

MART 


FOR SALE: BUY AND TRY our large 

type Scotch Angus bulls, P.R.I. 
production and progeny tested. 
Transfers include "Advanced Reg¬ 
istry" certificates. FROZEN ANGUS 
SEMEN AVAILABLE FOR WORLD 
TRADE. Plan to visit our cattle oper¬ 
ation when in Washington or enroute 
to the World's Fair. You will always 
be most welcome. Request folders 
with data and prices. Address: James 
B. Lingle, Manager, Area Code: 301 
Office: 827-2041, Residence: 827- 
8143. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 

60 BRED ANGUS COWS & Heifers. 

P. & G. Farms, Branchville, New 
Jersey. 

BULLS READY for Service. Open and 

Bred Heifers. Modern Bloodlines, 
T.B. and Bangs. Accredited Herd. 
Battleground Farms, Box 511, Free¬ 
hold, New Jersey. 

charolaTs 


CHAROLAIS — America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

CHAROLAIS—200 head of the Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879. 


CHAROLAIS — young and matured 

bulls, outstanding quality. Inquire: 
Rivercrest Farms, Columbia, New 
Jersey. 201-496-3412. 

YOUNG RUGGED CHAROLAIS cattle^ 

Registered. T.B. Bangs accredited 
herd. Dave Miller, Charolles Valley, 
R.2, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 215- 
WE 3-4044. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
cord giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 
7-1101 Area Code 609. 

HOLSTEIN OR SWISS Dairy calves. 

Also angus-cross. Shipped on ap¬ 
proval. Write for prices. Otto Van- 
derburg, North Prairie, Wisconsin. 

MILKING SHORTHORNS — Calves, 

service bulls. J. M. & H. M. White, 
Marathon, New York. 


SHEEP 

SHEEP—ASSURE YOURSELF of Qual¬ 
ity and Profits—Use Hampshires— 
For Breeders List and Information, 
Write American Hampshire Sheep 
Associ ation , Stuart, Iowa. 

RANGE RAMBOUILLETS, registered. 

Farm adapted, hardy magnificent 
flock. One or a carlood. K-4 Ranch, 
RD #1, Delanson, New York. Phone: 
West Berne 4368. 

DORSET RAMS, Ewes, Lambs. Hop 

Brook Farm, New Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

GROW GREATER PROFITS!—Suffolk 

lambs grow rapidly, mature quick¬ 
ly, market early. Meat buyers select 
Suffolks first for their palatabiiity, 
high quality, marketable meat. Suf¬ 
folks are high in realized profit 
and low in production cost! Grow 
Suffolks! National Suffolk Sheep 
Association, Box 324RN, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRETboars and 

gilts also weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, New York. Phone: 
LT-9-3087. 

REGISTERED YORKSHIRE—Cham¬ 
pionship Stock. Feed and meat 
tested. Weanling Sow and Boar pigs, 
Open Gilts, Bred Gilts and service 
Boars. Write, visit or phone, Brooks 
End Farm, Reno H. Thomas, Beaver- 
town, Pennsylvania. Phone: 658- 
6719. 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Weanling 

Boars and Gilts unrelated groups. 
Richard Crye, Avon, New York. 

HORSES AND PONIES 

"HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or po¬ 
nies should have. Free No obliga¬ 
tion. Simply address Beery School of 
Horsemanship, Dept. 1644, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 

WELSH & ARAB/WELSH ponies for 

sale at all times. Southland Farm, 
Rhinebeck, New York. 

THOROUGHBRED STALLION Service. 

Best blood line. PHONE; 201- 
Plainfieid 6-8927. 

G A LIC E NOS—SMA L l7~T Tr EL ESS 

amazing teenagers' horse from 
Mexico. Pioneer importer and breed¬ 
er. Rex Stratton, Westfield, New 
York. Also excellent quality Shetland 
Ponies. 

APPALOOSAS: Reg. yearling colt; 

bred mare foal April; several 3-yr. 
fillies. Stallion Service. J. Eddings, 
1 554 Memorial Avenue, West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


MINK RAISING information free. 

Lake Superior Mink Farm, Inc., 
Superior EE, Wisconsin. 

OX YOKES all sizes complete, new 

bows and bow pins made to order. 
Samuel White, Ludlow, Massachu- 
setts, _ 

HYDROMETERS—Alcohol Testers. 

Saccharometers. Free Supplies Cat¬ 
alog. Research Enterprises, 29-WH73, 
Samoset Road, Woburn, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

WANTED—COUNTRY or VILLAGE 

Pastorate, by Fully-Ordained, Ex¬ 
perienced, Country-born Protestant 
Minister and wife. Salary secondary. 
Correspondence invited. Box 7313 
Rural New Yorker. 

THE SHEEPRAISER crammed with 

helpful information $2 year, 5 Use¬ 
ful back issues $1. Sheffield 23, Mass. 


SHETLAND PONIES—1—3 YEAR 

OLD SORREL registered stallion. 

1—2 Year Old Sorrel registered 
stallion. 1—Small Yearling Silver 
Dapple registered stallion. Spring 
Meadow Farm, Abington, Connecti- 
cut. Phon e: 203-928-2227. 

RABBITS 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt, Vernon, Ohio. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 

knowing Facts. 48 Page Illustrated 
Book describing 25 Breeds. Housing, 
Breeding, Feeding, Markets, Market¬ 
ing, etc. 25 cents, American Rabbit 
Association, 38 ARBA Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Penna. 

DOGS 

SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolot 
Kennels, Kunkletown 3, Pa. 
REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664, __ 

A.K.C. AIREDALE Puppies, (Hector 

Type) also Weimaraners, _Mir>. 
Schnauzers, Wire Fox Terriers. Tour- 
tellotte, Morris, New York. 

COLLIES, COCKERS7 BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast- 
ings, N ew York. 

REGISTERED ENGLISH Shepherd pups, 

heel driving parents, males $16.00, 
females $13.00. Joseph Winkler, 
Hankins, New York. 

AIREDALES 3 — Registered Adults, 

one male, 2 females. Start your 
own kennel. Herman Esselmon, Milan- 
viile, Pennsylvania. 

FARM TRAINED ENGLISH SHEP- 

HERDS. One and half years. $35. 
Ten months, partly trained. $25. 
Pups $15. All vaccinated. Creek-Side 
Kennels, Beardsley, Minnesota. 

TOP QUALITY DOG Collars with 

name, phone, town, state. Widths 
% to 1", lengths 15" to 23" $1.50 
each postpaid. John H. Davies, 
Patchogue, New York. 

MAKE BIG MONEY Raise Beagle 

Puppies for me. Breeders sold. 495 
Plain Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

BORDER COLLIES. Guaranteed work¬ 
ers, Scottish. Working Champion 
bred since 1906. Phone PA 3-4203, 
Earl Whelchel, Westville, Oklahoma 
REGISTERED POMERANIAlOuPS— 

Mrs. Robert Farrell, Lovejoy Road. 
Ogdensburg, New York. 


SELL your products und services 
n ra .*n*<»_«.Aira|h low cos * classified advertisements 


Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 



-ORDER BLANK- 

THE RURAL NEW YORKER Enclosed is my check for $ 

311 WEST 43rd STREET 

NEW YORK 36. NEW YORK PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 

Please insert my od in_issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


Name and Address 

l_ 


April, 1964 
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100 YearsI 


INSTANT RELIEF 
FROM 
AGONY OF 


ITCHING! 




ADAMS' TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athlete’s Foot, Chafing, Scaly and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using 
ADAMS TARLEINE, our 100 year old satis¬ 
factory-proven ointment which relieves through 
healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
Send to Chas L. Adams Medicine Co., Dept 
Y-4, 324 W. Pleasant Ave., P. O. Box 133, 
Colvin Sta., Syracuse 5, N. ¥. Send $1.00. 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimon¬ 
ials. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

J. S, San Bernardino. Calif., “I wa3 troubled with 
a bad leg sore for many years, and at times was unable 
to walk. After trying many prescriptions and medicines, 
a friend recommended TARLEINE, which healed the leg 
in a very short time, and I have never been bothered 
since.” 

W. .1. P.. Indianapolis, “I have used TARLEINE and 
cured my piles and 1 am so thankful to you for putting 
out sueti a remedy.” 


MEN PAST40 


Afflicted With Getting Up Nights 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully Non-Surgically 
treated for Glandular Inflammation. If 
the condition is aggravated by lack of 
treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. The mild Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ment has proven so effective it is 
backed with a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic has a 
New Free Book, fully illustrated, that 
tells how these troubles may be cor¬ 
rected by Proven Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ments. This book may prove of utmost 
importance to you. Write Today. No 
Obligation. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B9934 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 


!!WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 

SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coveralls . $1.89 

SHopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 . 1.50 

Matching pants and shirts . 1.50 

Pants only. 1.00 Shirts only.50 

Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts . 2.00 

Gabardine-like pants only .. 1.25 

Gabardine-like shirts only .. .75 

Heavy twill pants (30-42) ... 1.75 

Heavy twill shirts—Dark 

colors—1472 t° 17.ea. 1.25 

Lined twill jackets (36-42) ... 2.89 

Add $.75 for postage. No COD. 
All Sizes. Colors—Tan_, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun¬ 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. B 

P. O. BOX 385 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y 




MAGNIFYING READING GLASSES $2.95 



For a Limited Tima only, wa will 
send you our Regular $3.95 glasses 
together with a Carrying Case with 
Finest Plano-Convex lenses. Regu. 
lar charge for combination $4.45. 


Just perfect for people over 40 who need simple magni¬ 
fying lenses to read fine print, and do not have astig¬ 
matism or eye disease. 30 day Free Trial-Money back 
Guarantee. Send Name, Address, Age and $2.95 or send 
no money, and we shfp COD postage extra. 


NU-LIFE PROD. Dept. A-43 Cos. Cob, Conn. 


NEW FALSE PUT! 

IN 24 HOURS* AIR MAIlf ^ 


No Impression-Satisfaction Guaranteed 

We will transform your old, 
cracked or chipped plate into a 
beautiful new, lightweight DuPont 
“Beauty Pink” Plastic Plate... us¬ 
ing your own teeth. Complete work 
done in 24 hours or less! No impression 
needed under our scientific False Plate 
Method. Money back guar. Our 16thyear. 

Send No Money! howminioT again! Eueh name. addr„ a a 

for full details and safety shipping box FREE! 

WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES 
3816 W. Lawrence Ave., Dept. R-44, Chicago 25, III. 


LOW as 
ONLY 


*? 18 t 



FREE 

ITAMINS 

Get a 25-day $1.25 supply 
at no charge ... a high- 
potency vitamin-mineral 
formula fortified with A 
NEWER FORM OF IRON. 
Send 10c to cover shipping to VITAMIN- 
QUOTA, Dept. A-214, 880 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y. 



Photos: Hobart Mfg Co 

Serve rosebuds and crescents as dinner accompaniment^ or as mid-day snacks. If wrapped 
securely, the rolls may be frozen to be reheated later as your own "brown and serve" rolls. 


Easy To Make 

Basic Sweet Dough 


R EMEMBER when you were a 
little child coming home from 
school and being greeted by the 
heavenly scent of freshly baked 
bread and rolls? If seemed there 
was nothing better than oven-warm 
rolls dripping with butter. 

It is really a shame that we now¬ 
adays do not bake bread more of¬ 
ten, because not only does it taste 
so good, but it is economical and 
quite easy to make. 

Bread making, of course, is no 
longer guess work. Accurate recipes, 
improved ingredients and labor- 
saving appliances almost guarantee 
a perfect product every time. To 
take the labor out of bread making, 
one appliance manufacturer now 
offers a special device called a 
Dough Hook, which attaches to its 


To Make Rosebuds 



ROLL d ough into a 1 2x 1 2-inch square. 
Spread dough with thin layer of fa¬ 
vorite jelly. Roll dough as for jelly 
roll. Cut into one-inch slices. Place 
rolls into greased muffin tin with cut 
side up. Cut a cross about one-half 
inch deep into each roll. Spread 
"petals" apart. 


... and Crescent Rolls 



DIVIDE dough in half. Roll dough 
on floured board into shape of circle. 
Cut dough into pie-shaped wedges; 
small wedges for dainty rolls, larger 
wedges for dinner rolls. Starting at 
wide end, roll the wedge. Place cres¬ 
cent on a greased cookie sheet with 
the point tucked under to prevent 
unrolling. 



Yeast dough is made quickly and easily with 
the dough hook attachment. The tedious task 
of kneading is completely eliminated. 


heavy-duty mixer just like a beater. 
It kneads yeast doughs to a satiny 
smoothness in a matter of three to 
five minutes. The result is a light, 
smooth textured yeast dough that 
requires only raising, shaping and 
baking. 

One important point to remem¬ 
ber when making yeast dough con¬ 
cerns the yeast. When dissolving 
the yeast, make sure the water is 
warm, but not hot. Hot water will 
kill the yeast. Cold water, on the 
other hand, will not activate it 
properly. The water should be warm 
to the touch, about the same tem¬ 
perature of milk in a baby bottle. 

Here is a recipe for a basic 
sweet dough. Many variations can 
be made from this dough—even 
small individual loaves of bread: 

Basic Sweet Dough 

I pkg. active dry yeast 
!A cup warm water 
I cup milk, scalded 
1/4 cup sugar 

(4 cup butter or shortening 
I tsp. salt 

3/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
I egg 

Soften yeast in warm water. Combine 
milk, sugar, shortening, and salt. Cool to 
lukewarm. Add one cup of the flour and 
mix well. Add softened yeast and egg and 
remaining flour and knead with Kitchen- 
Aid dough hook on low speed for about 
three minutes or until dough is satiny 
smooth and elastic. Cover and let rise in 
warm place until double in bulk. Punch 
down and let rise again. Turn out onto 
lightly floured board and shape as de¬ 
sired. 


To Prepare 
French Fries 

A SIMPLE and convenient method 
for preparing French fried po¬ 
tatoes has been introduced by a 
producer of pure vegetable oil. 
Called the "cold-start" method, it 
takes the "deep fat frying" out of 
preparing favorite French fries. 

All that is required is a large fry¬ 
ing pan, a slotted spoon, potato 
peeler and knife—and, of course, 
the potatoes and pure vegetable 
oil! The potatoes and oil are heated 
together, rather than plunging the 
cold potatoes into hot oil or fat. 

From start to finish, it takes less 
time to cook French fries the "cold- 
start" way. Minimized spatter makes 
for easier clean-up. There is no 
smoke and practically no odor. 

The finished potato, which can be 
made from both the fresh or the 
frozen kind, is crisp on the outside, 
fluffy-dry and mealy on the inside— 
much like a baked potato. 

These are the easy steps: 

• Pare potatoes and cut as for French 
fries into strips approximately '/4-inch 
wide. Dry well. 

• Put potato strips in single layer in 
large skillet. 

• Pour in just enough pure vegetable 
oil to cover them, and stir. 

• Turn heat to medium-high or if elec¬ 
tric skillet, set at 350° to 375° F. 

• Stir occasionally to keep potatoes 
separated. 

• Cook 15 to 20 minutes, depending 
upon brownness desired. (Frozen potatoes 
take about 12 minutes.) 

• Turn off heat. Remove potatoes with 
slotted spoon; drain on paper towels, salt 
and serve. 

If you need a second batch, the 
oil will not be too hot to give good 
results. Just put the potatoes in and 
turn on the heal again! 


White Chocolate 

Don't throw out chocolate just because 
it has turned white, USDA advises. It is 
caused by the cocoa butter melting and 
separating at a temperature above 85°F. 
and then hardening at a lower tempera¬ 
ture. Flavor and suitability of the choco¬ 
late for eating are not affected and when 
the chocolate is melted, it will turn brown 
again. 


Bold Pinwheels 



Photo: Burpee Seeds 


Among several 1964 flower introductions 
from Burpee are Pinwheel Gloriosa 
Daisies —bold, five-inch bi-color blossoms 
in mahogany and gold. Ideal tor mass 
color effects and as cut flowers, they 
will bloom the first year if planted early 
and then last in the garden for years 
despite zero weather and hot Summers. 
Easy to grow, plants bloom from early 
Summer until late Fall. Available from 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19132. 
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Plain and Fancy 


9179. Size 16 takes 
3% yards 45-inch 
fabric. 35? 


4985. Size I 6 1/2 

fakes 31/4 yards 39- 
inch fabric. 35? 


9087. Size I 6 1/2 4715. Size 36 long 

takes 4 yards 35- bra takes 7 /s yard 
inch fabric. 35? 35-inch fabric. 35? 


4573. Size 16 takes 
2% yards 45-inch 
fabric. 35? 


9179 10-20 


4674. Size I 6 '‘/'i 

takes 5>/ 2 yards 35- 
inch fabric. 35? 



ttttt 


SEND only 25 cents for our NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG with more than 200 patterns to 
order; designs for all tastes. ONLY 50 cents for our 1964 Spring-Summer Catalog of 
PRINTED DRESS PATTERNS. COUPON inside good for a FREE pattern. NEW—our 
AMERICAN HERITAGE QUILT BOOK with 16 complete quilt patterns; send 50 cents for 
your copy TODAY. Use handy coupon below for all orders. 


The Rural New Yorker 
Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 

Please send me the patterns which I 
(Add 10 cents per pattern for first-class 


□ 9179—Misses' Size . (35?) 

□ 9087—Half Size . (35?) 

□ 4573—Misses' Size . (35?) 

f~l 4985—Half Size . (35?) 

0 4715—Misses' and Women's 

Size . (35?) 

0 4674—Half Size . (35?) 


NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS_ 


4-64 


have checked below. I enclose_ 

mailing.) Don't forget sizes where needed! 


0 844—Afghan Jacket.(25?) 

0 641—Aprons. (25?) 

0 7330—Pillows .(25?) 

0 533—Crochet Edgings .(25?) 

0 NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG ....(25?) 
0 DRESS PATTERN CATALOG . (50?) 

0 HERITAGE QUILT BOOK (50?) 


ZIP NO 


“JUST LIKE INVITING A GROUP OF 
FRIENDLY, HELPFUL HOMEMAKERS 
INTO YOUR HOME” 


So you'll say when you see your 
first copy of 

women's 

HOUSEHOLD 


A big 48-page monthly magazine 
just crammed full of delightful surprises 



• Patterns to Make 
(Knitting, Crocheting, 
Sewing) 

• Reader Exchanges 

• Short Story Contest 

• Photos, Illustrations 

• All About Pets 

• Readers’ Hobbies 


• Things to Make 
(Handicraft) 

• Sewing Circle 

• Good Old Cays 

• Prize Parade 
(Contests, information) 

• Golden Age Club 


• Children’s Bright Sayings 

• My Pet Peeves 

• Readers' Recipes 

• Calling Young 
Homemakers 

• All About Flowers 

• Free (Where to get) 


• Health Notes 


• Old Time Songs & Poems • Embarrassing Moments 


YOU be the judge of 
“Women’s Household!” 
When you receive your 
first copy, look it over 
carefully and if you don’t 
find it ALL that we’ve said 
it to be, if you don’t find 
it to be one of the most 
interesting and unusual 
and delightful publications 
in existence, we will be 
glad to return your money 
in full. No quibbling about 
it either. You have noth¬ 
ing to lose. 

(We are members of the Lynn Chamber of Commerce.) 


P. 0. Box 591-TI, Lynn, Mass. 

Yes! I want to join the “Women’s House¬ 
hold.” Please enter my subscription as 
follows: 

□ 8 Months, $1.00 □ 12 Months, $1.50 

Name_ 


City_State_ 1 


• Illustrated Features on Home Money Making 

ALL THIS AND MORE EVERY MONTH! 

You'll he as delighted and pleased over this new and unusual magazine! 
Thousands of other wonderful housewives are just waiting to meet you through 
the pages of this friendly homemakers’ magazine. It’s as friendly as a club 
meeting—right in your own home. 

You will never feel without friends after you meet the thousands of friendly 
"Women’s Household” contributors. You will be delighted over the many 
new friends you will make in this magazine, believe us! 

NO PROBLEM TOO BIG FOR OUR READERS! 

Meet the thousands of wonderful housewives eager to help you with your 
problems or to share your good news. This is one of the very few magazines 
published entirely written by its readers. 

Just $1.50 per year, $1.00 for 8 months 

The subscription price is LOW. .lust $1.50 brings you 12 big issues or $1.00 
will bring you 8 big issues, and you can have your money back if the first 
issue that you receive isn't all that we promised. 

WE PROMISE YOU — That You Will Be Delighted 

Yes, you MUST be pleased and delighted with your first copy! We promise 
you that! (See our guarantee below.) 

Your money bock in full—ot once—if non don’t find the first issue that you 
receive everythiny we said it to be—A XT) MORE! 


WOMEN’S HOUSEHOLD 


LOOK WHAT 
SATISFIED 
SUBSCRIBERS SAY! 

• 'Enclosing $1.50 for 
my renewal. Women’s 
Household is always in¬ 
teresting. Thanks to you 
for making it that way.” 
Mrs. C. R. V.. Toledo, 
Ohio. 

• “This is my first at¬ 
tempt at writing to any 
magazine, hut had to tell 
you liovv much I enjoy it. 
I read about every word 
that is printed from cover 
to cover.” Mrs. A. B.. 
Salem. Ohio. 

• ’’Received my first 
copy of Women's House¬ 
hold. Have read it over 
twice already. I enjoyed 
it very much and I'm ea¬ 
gerly awaiting the next 
issue.” Mrs. B. C., Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio. 

• “A couple of months 
ago. I discovered your 
magazine on a newsstand 
—after reading it from 
cover to cover I imme¬ 
diately subscribed to it, 
and I do enjoy it so very 
much.” Mrs. D. .t., Green 
Bay, Wis. 


WALL Pfra 


FREE SAMPLES 

1963-64 catalog. 99 smart new styles. 
All washable and fade-proof. Decorat¬ 
ing suggestions and color schemes. In¬ 
structions for measuring and hanging. 
Save 1/3 to V 2 and WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE. Write Today! 

PENN WALL PAPER MILLS 

Dept. 98 Bridgeton, N. J. 


‘sassJs 


25cSAMPLE($1 Value) 


Automatic 

Needle 

Threader 



Make up to $10. an hour in your 
spare lime just showing this amaz* 
injj little invention that threads a 
needle simply by pressing a button. 
Show it to women (men, too) and watch 
them grab it out of your hands 
for only $1.00. No sales ex¬ 
perience needed. Kush ‘23c foe 
—* sample i$l. value) and money¬ 
making facts, plus other self* 
selling money-makers, 

UNIQUE PRODUCTS, Dept. 25T 

216 W. Jackson Btvd., Chicago 6, III, 


Plagued Day And 
Night with Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such a common thing as unwise eating or 
drinking may be a source of mild, but annoying 
bladder irritations—making you feel restless, 
tense, and uncomfortable. And if restless nights, 
with nagging backache, headache or muscular 
aches and pains due to over-exertion, strain or 
emotional upset, are adding to your misery— 
don’t wait—try Doan’s Pills. 

Doan’s Pills have three outstanding advantages 
—act in three ways for your speedy return to 
comfort. 1—They have an easing soothing effect 
on bladder irritations. 2—A fast pain-relieving 
action on nagging backache, headaches, muscular 
aches and pains. 3— A wonderfully mild diuretic 
action thru the kidneys, tending to increase the 
output of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. So, get 
the same happy relief millions have enjoyed for 
over 60 years. For convenience, ask for the large 
size. Get Doan’s Pills today 1 


$1000 LIMIT! 


Hard-hitting personal accident plan gives real 
hel p when you get hurt. Pays all but first $50 of 
your entire medical expenses UP TO $1,000, 
whether you’re hospitalized or not! Covers in¬ 
patient and out-patient hospital bills, doctor, 
surgeon, nurse, X-rays, drugs, medicines, dress¬ 
ings, treatments, etc. Costs only $15 a year, 
ages 5 to 64. Only $22.50 a year, ages 65 to 
74. Down payment low as $2.00 puts policy in 
force. No waiting period. Issued by 78 year old 
North American Co. for Life, Accident & 
Health Ins. of Chicago. For complete details 
write to Premier Policy Agency, Inc., Dept. 216, 
10 Commerce Court, Newark, N. J. 07102. 
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that stops the motorist. Has counters on three sides and overhead, awning-type 
closures that protect from sun and rain. Better than wood structure — stronger, 
maintenance-free and costs far less! ■ “Open House” is rigidly constructed. With¬ 
stands winds up to 100 mph. Heavy gauge steel frame, roof members and panels 
give it a solid “feel”. All metal is rustproofed before the white, baked-enamel, porce¬ 
lain-like finish is applied. Washes clean as easily as your car. Can be erected on any 
surface by two men in l l / 2 hours. Dismantles and stores compactly in a small 
space. ■ Shipped disassembled, complete with all hardware. Price $249.00 f. o.b. 
factory, Buffalo, New York. See your local implement dealer or write direct for 
complete information. Include name of your local dealer when writing. 



EXCLUSIVE “OPEN HOUSE" FEATURES 

21 feet of counter space. • Counters, steel, 11%" 
wide, formed on four sides. • All corner posts 16 
ga. cold rolled steel. Roof framing and side top 
framing, 12 ga. steel formed channel. Roof and 
side panels 20 ga. steel. • Awning doors lock from 
inside. Positive key locking on rear door. • Ship¬ 
ping weight 650 lbs. 


DEALERS: Good territories available. For quick 
action, phone 716-684-2900, or write to factory, 
address below. 


INTERNATIONAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

Morrison International Corporation 


Serving counters swing inside, out 
of sight, when awning doors are closed. 
Locks up tightly and safely. 


2495 Walden Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14225 

World’s largest producer of outside tire storage cabinets 



Producers of America’s Finest Garages, 
Camps, Utility Buildings. 


In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 

NO MONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

i-"*-—-—-—-— —-j 

WOODCRAFT RNY I 

LATHAM, NEW YORK 

Name. i 

Address.! 


Phone 





You Can Now Be FREE 
From Truss Slavery 


Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER and be rid of Rup¬ 
ture Worries. Then Why put up with 
wearing a griping, chafing, unsanitary 
truss? For there is now a Modern NON- 
SURGICAL treatment designed to correct 
rupture. These treatments are so depend¬ 
able that a Lifetime Certificate of Assur¬ 
ance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE BOOK 
that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful, expensive surgery. Tells HOW and 
Explains WHY NON-SURGICAL Methods 
of Treating Rupture are so successful to¬ 
day. Act Now. There is no obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 

Dept. H9933 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



* Sorry—parcel post rates keep going up. (It seems the 
post office is losing money carrying bureaucratic mail for 
nothing.) Our saw is still the best small pruning saw. 16" 
blade cuts up to 31 / 2 " fast and clean—replaceable blade. 

WHEELER SAW CO.. Belchertown, Mass. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Now York, N. Y. (Special) — For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 



Can you give me any information 
about Consumers Research Consultants 
Inc. of 400 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.? 
They promise purchasers of their vacu¬ 
um cleaner systems a commission on 
any sales made as a result of referrals 
to friends and relatives. S.C.S. 

Pennsylvania 

The whereabouts of the owners 
of Consumers Research Consultants 
Inc. are unknown at present. In two 
Pennsylvania counties, Mercer and 
Clearfield, the firm has been 
charged with fraudulent practices 
and is forbidden by court order to 
operate in those counties. Referral 
selling is held to be deceptive and 
is illegal in several States. 


In May, 1963, I returned unsatisfac¬ 
tory merchandise for a refund of $25 
to Medco Sales Co., 5880 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. The refund was 
"guaranteed" in their ad. They ac¬ 
knowledged receipt of the merchandise 
and assured they would replace it with 
other merchandise or send a refund. 
To date, I have not received the refund 
and they have not replied to my letter 
of June 19, July 6 and July 29. E.N.D. 

Massachusetts 

We received this letter on August 
16 and wrote immediately to the 
company. On September 7, E.N.D. 
reported receiving a refund. Long 
delays appear to be the rule rather 
than exception in the mail order 
business today. 


Beware of a door-to-door cam¬ 
paign offering subscriptions to four 
of several well-known monthly 
magazines at “advertisers’ expense” 
and “cost of postage.” Sellers pre¬ 
sent a card bearing several names 
of popular magazines with the re¬ 
quest that four be checked off, 
costing a total of “only 39 cents 
per week”—which really adds up 
to $20.28 per year. The card bears 
no firm or representative name and 
acceptance of the offer involves 
only signing your name. Represen¬ 
tatives may claim they represent 
Time and Life, who solicit over 
the telephone, by direct mail and 
through ads in magazines. The 
$20.28 required per year, averag¬ 
ing a little more than $5.00 per 
magazine, is more costly compared 
to special subscription offers avail¬ 
able from time to time and is hard¬ 
ly at “advertisers’ expense!” 


Nothing Lovelier 



Photo: Joseph Harris Co. Inc. 

Pink and White Perfection Asters 

feature lovely big blooms, three to four 
inches across, fully double, with centers 
completely hidden. Long clean stems, 
freely produced and held upright on 
sturdy plants. Color is clear shell pink- 
unique among asters—or glistening white. 
Blooms in midseason. Available from 
Joseph Harris Co. Inc., Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624. 


Plant the Corn 
that Gives You 



■ When you plant Funk’s G- 
Hybrids, you can count on BIG¬ 
GER YIELDS. Side by side “weigh 
and compare” tests prove it! 

This extra-load performance is 
no accident. Funk Breeds into 
each kernel greater standability 
. . . drought and disease resist¬ 
ance . . . more capacity to pro¬ 
duce. And Hoffman testing 
assures you of the variety best 
adapted for your soil. 

See your local Hoffman Seed 
Man or write to A. H. HOFFMAN 
SEEDS, INC., Landisville (Lan¬ 
caster County), Pa. 


Coffman 

C/ FARM SEEDS 

ALFALFA • CLOVER • PASTURE 
OATS • FUNK'S G-HYBRIDS 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME IN A 



WOOD — WARMTH 
WOOD — FLAVOR 
WOOD — ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD — UNADILLA 


Buy right the first time! 

Wood is not harmed by silage 
acids. Become the owner of a 
new factory-creosoted Unadilla. 
Factory, creosote provides a perma¬ 
nent finish for your Unadilla. 
Hundreds of steel dowels help 
your Unadilla stand up against wind 
and now your Unadilla can be 
factory-creosoted to stand up 
against time. Send for catalog 
and facts on Easy Payment 
Plan. 

UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
BOX C-44 UNADILLA, N. Y. 


UNADILLA SILOS 


GET 

RESULTS 

FAST! 

t; 


28^ a word is all it 
costs you to adver¬ 
tise your products 
and services in our 
Classified Market 
Place . . . send your 
ad today . . . you’ll 
be glad you did! 
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H ERE we are past the hump and 
looking forward to blessed 
springtime. Probably Old Man 
Winter still has some ornery stuff 
left in his bag of tricks, but every 
day the roosters crow a little longer. 

At one time, I spent Winter in the 
South, and there were hundreds of 
snakes. Many of them were harm¬ 
less, but there were also plenty of 
rattlers and moccasins. Real estate 
promoters are careful not to men¬ 
tion these things. In the northern 
part of the country, on the other 
hand, there are no insects or snakes 
from early Fall to late Spring. Now 
you see why I say that Winter can 
be a blessing in disguise. 

Paul Bunyan and Blue Ox 

Last Summer, Kenny and his wife 
motored to the northern tip of lower 
Michigan. On the way, they were 
surprised to find a large statue of 
Paul Bunyan and his famous Blue 
Ox. How the legend originated no 
one really knows, but it is a familiar 
one all over the northern part of the 
Midwest and adjacent Canada. 
There are many tales about Paul 
Bunyan and his Blue Ox. Here are 
just three of them. Paul Bunyan 
came to a valley that was wide and 
deep, so he hitched his ox to a 
mountain and hauled it into the 
valley to make a level place to cross. 
He came to a river too deep to ford, 
so he hitched his ox to the river and 
stretched it out until it was just a 
creek. He came to a swamp too wet 
to cross, so he hitched his ox to a 
forest, placed the trees side by side, 
and made a dry crossing. That’s 
enough about Paul Bunyan for the 
moment but, if any of you would 
like to read more tall tales about 
the Blue Ox, try your local library. 

Lower Michigan is only a few 
hundred feet above sea level, so 
there are many swamps. The last 
story about Paul Bunyan was an in¬ 
spiration to our pioneers. When they 
needed a road across a swamp, they 
cut logs, laid them side by side and 
covered them with soil. In remote 
sections of the State, some of these 
corduroy roads are still in use. 

More Tall or True Tales 

When we first came to the farm, 
the land had been rented for a long 
time with the renters taking off 
crops but seldom putting anything 
back. The land was so poor the first 
year or two that the most I could 
raise was an umbrella! I made a 
living as an agent for a Chicago 
commission house and, in my travels 
throughout the farm area, I got to 
know a lot of old-timers. South of 
here a short way, there was until 
recent times, I was told, an immense 
swamp. Farmers went there in the 
Fall to harvest marsh hay. One old- 
timer told me that, when he went 
to the marsh, he wore two pairs of 
trousers and carried a stick to knock 
off the rattlesnakes. Another old- 
timer told me that his folks never 
cared much for sauerkraut, but 
always made six barrels each Fall 
to have on hand in case of sickness. 
But if you think these are tall tales, 


Deep South' Flavor 


Photo: Farmer Seed & Nursery 

Hybrid Early Watermelon will ma¬ 
ture in the far North and has real 
'deep South' flavor. Marbled light green 
fruits are long and oval, weigh from 
1 2 to 15 pounds. Flesh is bright red and 
crisp, with tiny black seeds. Good 
keeper and shipper, it is listed by Farmer 
Seed and Nursery, Faribault, Minn. 


listen to this true story of something 
that happened right here in Michi¬ 
gan last Summer. 

A farmer was awakened by the 
savage barking of his dog. He 
stepped outdoors and found one of 
the nearby trees full of bears. He 
had his son hold a light for him and, 
in the darkness of the night, shot 
10 bears! In many places farther 
north, when the blueberry crop is 


gone the bears come to the villages 
at night to raid the garbage pails. 
If you live in the East, you know 
that your State was old when Michi¬ 
gan was still a wilderness. Part of 
the State is still wild enough so that 
timber wolves and panthers roam 
the swamps and forests. In densely 
populated Berrien County, motor¬ 
ists last Fall killed a number of deer 
at night. The lights of the cars 
blinded the deer on the highways 
and the result was an accident. But 
now another trail. 

I do not believe in hexerei; neither 
do you. But I know a story about a 
hex which killed a small child, a 
team of horses and a man—without 
touching any one of them. I do not 
believe in ghosts; neither do you. 
But I know a story of a ghost horse 
that galloped down a mountain in 
Pennsylvania. L. Benjamin Reber 


Extra working hours 
during your busy 
times . . . protection 
against prowlers . . . 
safety in driveways 
and working areas . . . these 
are some of the advantages you 
get from a Niagara Mohawk 
mercury vapor outdoor light. 
It’s like having your own pri¬ 
vate street light. 

These outdoor lights turn them¬ 
selves on at dusk . . . off at 
dawn automatically. Call your 


Niagara Mohawk farm repre¬ 
sentative for full details. Or, 
if you prefer to buy your own 
light, see your Adequate Wiring 
Bureau contractor. 


• Rental fee includes installation on 
an existing wood utility pole, with 
existing secondary service, lamp re¬ 
placement, maintenance and electric 
power. Monthly rate depends on size 
of lamp; 175-watt—$3.95; 400-watt— 
$6.90; 1000-watt—$12.50 per month. 
New poles can be set and wired for 
a small additional monthly charge. 


NIAGARA 


? \\vnnim. h 

INVESTOR OWNED-TAXPAYING 


MOHAWK 
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Every square foot of stalks and soil gets 


?" . 



its equal share of 


® 


olden URAN 


LIQUID NITROGEN 



You get an early, easy start on producing big yields of 
corn by plowing down Golden URAN liquid nitrogen with 
cornstalks. Soil microbes need plenty of nitrogen to rot the 
tons of stalks on every acre into valuable organic matter. 
The even, all-covering spray of Golden URAN sticks to every 
leaf and stalk to speed decay of crop residues after plow-down. 

Golden URAN can be applied now —anytime before plowing. 
It builds soil fertility while it builds extra yields of corn. 
ARCADIAN Golden URAN is an ideal combination of nitrate, 
ammonium and urea nitrogen balanced for scheduled feeding 
to make crops grow strong all season long. It stays in the soil 
where you put it in plowing or disking. Along with nitrogen, 
other plant foods are released from the organic matter during 
the growing season to feed your new crop. 

When you build up organic matter with Golden URAN 
plow-down, you improve the condition and water-holding ca¬ 


pacity of the soil. The corn you plant has a better supply of 
water and fertility throughout the root zone to help it root 
deep and grow green and sturdy, even in dry weather. 

You get prompt service when you order ARCADIAN 
Golden URAN. Your ARCADIAN Supplier uses winter-grade 
Golden URAN in cold weather. It can be spread easily in 
weather close to zero with no clogging of applicator pumps or 
nozzles. Closer to planting time, he applies regular Golden 
URAN. Either way, he covers many acres per day at low cost, 
with all the nitrogen you need for speedy stalk decomposition 
and big yields of grain corn or silage. 

Don't wait until plowing time to call your ARCADIAN Sup¬ 
plier for the Golden URAN you need. He will save you time, 
money and labor by spreading Golden URAN now to grow 
golden yields of corn down every row. 

See your ARCADIAN Supplier today! 


No unrotted stalks like this when you use 
Golden URAN. It coats every inch of crop 
residue for fast decomposition. 




Even-spreading Golden URAN helps corn grow 
in a thick, even-maturing stand. Every plant 
gets its full share of nitrogen. 


Spread Golden URAN anytime ahead of plow¬ 
ing. It rots the old crop residues and stays 
in the soil, ready to feed your crop. 




NITROGEN DIVISION 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 
Omaha, Neb. 68107 
Ironton, Ohio 45638 
New York, N. Y. 10006 
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MODERN FARM MANAGEMENT IN NEW YORK AND NEW 


K »T 







What roofing looks like a million bucks? 



Stays put in the stormiest weather? 



Fights off corrosion for years and years? 



Costs the least to buy and install? 
Answer: Galvanized Steel Roofing 
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It’s blossom time here in the 
Northeast, and this means that 
now is the time when the field 
work really begins—right 
through to harvest. Long days 
of work they may be, but it’s out 
in the open once again, working 
with Nature, and enjoying every 
minute of it. It’s our change of 
seasons that makes living and 
working both a pleasure and a 
challenge. Photo by Grant Heil¬ 
man, Lititz, Pa. 

Published monthly by the Rural Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 311 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036. Price $1.00 a Year. Second 
Class postage paid at New York, N.Y, } 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


At Sugar Beet 
Growers Meeting 

A progress report on Pepsi Cola’s 
$26 million beet-cane refinery and 
election of directors highlighted the 
recent annual meeting of the Fin¬ 
ger Lakes Sugar Beet Growers As¬ 
sociation in Auburn, New York, 
with 350 in attendance. 

Mentioned as probable location 
of the new plant was a site in the 
Town of Montesuma on the Barge 
Canal. Charles Miller, general 
manager of Pepsi Cola’s project in 
the district, reported that, as of 
March 24, soil borings were still 
being made and that construction 
bids were expected by mid-Apri . 

Directors named at the meeting 
were: 

Three years—Lewis Doan, Yates 
County; Robert Long, Seneca 
County; and Ralph Hemminge', 
Ontario County. 

Two years—Beach Stover, Tomp¬ 
kins County; and Chris Hanse i, 
Ontario County. 

One year—Frank Turek, Cayuga 
County; Gerald Burgett, Onondaga 
County; and Gerald Bishop, Wayne 
County. 

Directors-at-large—Ben Swayze, 
Union Springs, two years; James 
Garlick, Geneva, two years; and 
Harvey Smith, Auburn three years. 

Executive secretary of the asso¬ 
ciation is D. Leo Hayes. 


DHIA Results in 
Grafton County, N.H. 

In 1963, the 66 member herds of 
the Grafton County, N.H., Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association 
produced an average of 11,308 lbs. 
of milk, 460 lbs. fat, per cow— an 
all-time record. Twenty county 
herds broke the 500-lb. fat produc¬ 
tion figure and the 10 highest cows 
approached or exceeded 20,000 lbs. 
of milk, 800 lbs. fat. 

Leading the 2,701 cows was Hol¬ 
stein Lonvu Rag Apple Madene, 
owned by Joel and Ruth Barney, 
Plymouth, with a record of 21,960 
lbs. of milk, 912 lbs. fat. 

Grafton County DHIA dairymen 
posted the following per-cow aver¬ 
ages during 1963: value of prod¬ 
uct, $567; forage cost (including 
pasture), $112; grain cost, $151; 
total feed cost, $263; income above 
feed cost, $304; silage, 3.6 tons; 
hay, 2.4 tons; and grain, 4,100 lbs. 
All figures showed an increase 
over those of 1962. except silage 
which dropped slightly and income 
above feed cost which remained 
steady. 

The Grafton County DHIA is 
headed by A. Paul Stimson, Lis¬ 
bon, president. Norman Townsend, 
Lebanon, is secretary-treasurer. 
Directors during 1963 were: George 
F. Ritchie, Piermont; Roe McDan- 
olds, No. Haverhill; Joel Barney, 
Plymouth; and Messrs. Stimson 
and Townsend. 


N.Y. Beef Cattlemen s 
Assn. Elect Officers 

New officers of the New York 
Beef Cattlemen’s Association, 
chosen at the recent annual meet¬ 
ing, are: Harold Brown, Brant 
Lake, president, Dale Werth, Co- 
hocton, vice-pres.; Roger Bradley, 
King Ferry, treas.; and Prof. Myron 
D. Lacy of Cornell, secretary. 

Named as “Cattleman of the 
Year” by the livestock men was 
B. L. Sherwood of Appleton. The 
group also recognized Dona.d 
Smith of Gasport as the outstand¬ 
ing 4-H member of the 4-H beel 
project in 1963. 

Mrs. B. L. Sherwood of Appleton 
was elected president of the New 
York State Cow Belles, the equiva¬ 
lent women’s organization, com¬ 
posed of wives of the cattlemen. 
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Animal Fat in 
Swine Rations 

Some diet technicians are ap¬ 
prehensive about the increase in 
blood cholesterol as a result of the 
use of saturated fats derived from 
animal sources in diets. Increased 
biood cholesterol is associated with 
atherosclerosis in humans. Because 
swine atherosclerosis has character¬ 
istics similar to those of athero¬ 
sclerosis in man, some question has 
arisen to the advisability of includ¬ 
ing animal fats in swine rations. 

The National Renderers Associa¬ 
tion points out that recent findings 
by Dr. Virgil Hays, Iowa State 
: wine nutritionist, indicate that the 
otal amount of energy in a diet, 
rather than the source of the 
energy, is the principal factor in 
the increase of blood cholesterol. 

Dr. Hays, reporting on an ex¬ 
periment involving feeding of 64 
sows through three reproductive 
cycles with each sow producing 
successive litters of pigs during the 
test, concluded that although there 
was some increase in blood choles¬ 
terol among the sows on the animal 
fat diet, the total amount of fat in 
the diet was more of a determining 
factor than the source of the diet, 
either animal or vegetable fat. 

At conclusion of the test, eight 
sows were slaughtered from each 
of the groups. One group had been 
on an animal fat diet and the other 
on a vegetable fat diet. Every sow, 
regardless of whether it was on the 
animal fat diet or the vegetable fat 
diet showed the characteristic 
lesions of atherosclerosis. The 
lesions varied widely among the 
animals and the severity of the 
lesions could not be associated with 
the diet of the particular animal. 


Pennsylvania dairy farmers, with 
the lowest number of cows since 
1938, set two new milk production 
records in 1963. Average milk pro¬ 
duction per cow totaled 8,370 lbs.; 
total milk produced rose to 7,098 
million lbs., both all-time highs. 


February 
Milk Prices 


The net cash prices paid for 3.5 
per cent milk by cooperatives and 
dealers reporting for February 1964 
are as follows: 



per 

per 


100 lbs. 

quart 

Conn. Milk Producers 

$5.55 

.118 

Lehigh Valley Co-op. 

4.97 

.106 

Sullivan Co. Co-op. 

4.38 

.093 

Bovina Center Co-op. 

4.35 

.093 

Rock Royal Co-op. 

4.35 

.093 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 

4.29 

.091 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

4.28 

.091 

Genesee Valley Co-op. 

4.22 

.090 

Dairymen’s League 

4.18 

.089 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op. 

4.14 

.088 


Fat, freight, bonuses and other differen¬ 
tials and charges vary, and the actual return 
is more to some and less to others, especially 
in the case of dealers and cooperatives own¬ 
ing more than one plant. The Market 
Administrators’ prices are: New York $4.28; 
Buffalo $4.04; Rochester $4.26. 

Prices to farmers per quart: blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone) 9.11 cents; 
Class I-A (fluid) 11.57 cents. Consumer re¬ 
tail price per quart N. Y. metropolitan area, 
approved milk, doorstep, in glass 33 cents; 
at stores, in paper, 30 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmers in February 1964—410; in February 
1963—405. This is in accordance with anal¬ 
ysis made by L. C. Cunningham, N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Uniform prices for February 3.5 per cent 
milk under Connecticut Federal Order was 
$5.47 per cwt. Producers delivering to Con¬ 
necticut plants and farms in New York 
north of Massachusetts turnpike received 
$5.24. 

Vlay, 1964 
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and the blower stays 


box ... 
ahead! 


The Gehl Self-Unloading 
Forage Box and Hi-Throw 
Blower are a big-capacity 
team. The Forage Box is 
fast —• unloads crops at a 
ton-a-minute pace. But, the 
Hi-Throw Blower is even 
faster. It easily handles the 
crop with no unloading or 
silo filling slow-downs. 

A new 7-ft.-wide Gehl Box 
(in addition to 6-ft., 3-in. 
size) increases crop hauling 
capacity 12 %.. . means fewer 
field trips. You can have a 
Gehl Forage Box “custom 
built” to your choice of 
widths; length, 16-ft. (or 
longer or shorter); and 
height, 2-, 4- or 6-ft. sides plus 
a 2-ft. screened extension. 

Up front are the un¬ 
loading-speed selector and 
clutch, plus a safety bar that 
instantly stops all unloading 
action at the touch of a 


hand. A 4-chain bed convey¬ 
or, heavy-duty metal beaters 
and ribbed-rubber cross con¬ 
veyor shoot the crop into 
the Hi-Throw hopper. 

The Hi-Throw Blower is 
engineered to more than 
match capacity with the 
Forage Box. The positive¬ 
feeding, heavy-duty auger 
and big throat easily deliver 
the crop as fast as it’s un¬ 
loaded. No step-up drive, 
no smaller blower pipe, no 
waiting. The Hi-Throw 
makes efficient use of all the 
air power it produces to blast 
the crop high (even a 90-ft. 
high silo is no problem with 
a Gehl Blower). 

Best of all, for the price of 
some forage boxes alone, you 
can own both the Gehl Self- 
Unloading Forage Box and 
the Hi-Throw Hopper Blow¬ 
er. See your Gehl dealer. 


GEHL 

‘<- 



GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. BS-55-45, West Bend, Wisconsin 

Please send me more information on: 

Q Self-Unloading Forage Box □ Hi-Throw 

□ I am a student Blower 


Name 


Route 


City 


State 


45-64R2 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST 

(225 DEALER 

NEW YORK 


Adams.C. N. Snyder & Sons 

Altamont .Howard L. Gage 

Amsterdam .Florida Implement Co. 

Arcade.M. C. & C. M. Drake 

Batavia.Climax Corporation 

Blossvale .Jay's Sales & Service 

Brisben.Chenango Farm Supply 

Canandaigua.Coryn Farm Supply 

Canastota .Whites Farm Supply 

Candor.Farm Equipment Store 

Canton .Robinson Farm Equipment Co. 

Cazenovia.J. C. Lucas & Sons 

Central Square . .Central Square Implement Co. 

Clinton.Marsh Farm Equipment 

Collins.Vogtli & Gabel 

Cortland.Cain’s Tractor & Implement 

Cuba .Ernest D. Witter 

Delhi .Delhi Farm Equipment 

Depauville . Carl C. Fry 

Deruyter.H. W. Cook Farm Service 

Dryden .Dryden Implement 

Fort Plain .Hallsville Farm Supply 

Frankfort.Urgo’s Service Station 

Franklin .Ray Tilley & Son 

Gouverneur.Dodd’s Motor Co. 

Hamlin.R. C. Schepler & Son 

Hammond.Edwin Hadlock & Sons 

Herkimer .P. J. Watkins 

Hornell.Thacher Brothers 

Horseheads.Hansen Sales & Service 

Hudson.Keil Farm Supply 

Hume.Ricketts Farm Supply 

Ionia.Bill’s Shop 

Leroy .F. W. Bickford 

Lowville .Foster Millard 

Montgomery.Clarence H. Crist 

Munnsville.Howard Landers 

Nichols .Thetga Farm Supply 

North Java .Java Farm Supply 

Oneonta.West End Implement Co. 

Owego .Signs Brothers 

Panama .Panama Farm Supply 

Penn Yan .Smith’s Farm Store 

Perry Center.Folk & Kelly 

Richland Springs.Leo M. Filburn 

Schaghticoke 

Norman W. Allen Farm Machinery Service 

Sharon Springs.Edgar J. Handy 

Sherburne .Sherburne Farm Supply 

Skaneateles.Bobbet Implement Co. 

Slate Hill .Francis Remey 

S. New Berlin.Valley Supply Co. 

Weedsport .Otis Jorolemon & Sons 

Westford .L. S. Huntington & Sons 

West Winfield.West Winfield Farm Supply 

CONNECTICUT 

Eastford.Darwin Clark Tractor Sales 

Somers.Somers Farm Supply 

MAINE 

Alfred.E. C. Ricker & Sons 

Bangor.H. D. Smith & Son 

Corinna.Hartley’s Garage 

Gorham .Graves Tractor Co. 

Sabattus .Waterman Farm Machinery Co. 

Waterville.J. E. McCormick & Sons 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Sunderland.Roman R. Skibiski 

Swansea .Richard Pray Equip. Co., Inc. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Epping.J. F. Brown & Sons 

Tilton.Central New Hampshire Tractor Co. 

NEW JERSEY 

Bordentown.Applegate Farm Equipment 

Monroeville.S. Johnson Hurff 

Newton .Farm Tools, Inc. 

Stockton .John W. Frizzell 

Sussex. .Sussex Welding & Farm Equipment Co. 
Washington.Smith Farm Equipment 

VERMONT 

Bradford .Blakes Chevrolet Co. 

Enosburg Falls.Andy Bonneau 

Middlebury.Knapp Farm Supply Co. 

Poultney .Charles H. Monroe 

Woodstock.Woodstock Farm Supply 
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In the Milkshed ... 


Lynn M. Bookhout of Erieville, 
N.Y., a former Extension agent and 
dairy farmer, has been hired by 
Eastern Milk Producers as editor 
of its monthly magazine, Eastern 
Milk Producer. He succeeds Fred 
Ashcraft, who resigned to return 
to his native Arkansas and edit a 
weekly newspaper. 

Eastern expects 650 at its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N.Y., June 2-3. 

* * * 

Cooperative Association of Milk 
Producers, Inc., (CAMP) recently 
completed remodeling of its manu¬ 
facturing plant at Fort Plain, N.Y., 
and began the manufacture of but¬ 
ter and milk powder in time for the 


spring flush. CAMP elected 1964-65 
officers as follows: Glen Brown of 
Randolph, president; Leslie Hop¬ 
kins of Smyrna, vice-pres.; Richard 
Anderson of Little York, treas.; and 
Douglas Spencer of Canajoharie, 
secy. CAMP is affiliated with Met¬ 
ropolitan, members of which use 
the plant for disposal of their sur¬ 
plus production. 

* * * 

Metropolitan is slated to add a 
new bulk producers’ group, the 
recently organized Jefferson County 
Milk Cooperative, to its member¬ 
ship. The charter authorizes in¬ 
curring debt up to $500,000 for 
purpose of handling milk of mem¬ 
bers. 


Officers of the Syracuse, N.Y., 
Dairy Farmers Cooperative, affili¬ 
ated with Mutual, recently were 
elected for new terms. They are 
Allen B. Crego of Baldwinsville, 
president; John T. Reagan of Mar- 
cellus, vice-pres.; Ralph Bratt of 
Memphis, secy.-treas. 

* * * 

Agway, the merged co-op of GLF 
and Eastern States Farmers’ Ex¬ 
change, recently announced it 
would make its headquarters in or 
near Syracuse, N.Y. Dairy farmers 
make up the bulk of the customers 
of the co-op, which will service 
patrons in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New England. 
Offices are slated to open in Syra¬ 
cuse in July, when the vanguard of 
GLF and ES officials will move. 

Ronald Graham 


| The old Fashioned 
« Milk Claw Is Dying 


Put a Milk Claw on 
an Expensive Pipe 
Line Milker... 

(it's still a claw) 





Call it by a different 
.. Label it NEW 
(it's still a claw) 


name 

- - 

- 



With us...the Milk Claw died back in 1923! 


Without a milk claw—Surge rapidly milked its 
way to the top. That’s why you seldom find milk 
claws on the latest models of bucket milkers 
anymore. 

Just because a milk claw is on a high priced 
pipe line doesn’t mean that it will milk cows any 



better than it did on a bucket... and on a bucket 
it could not keep its job. 

When you install a Surge Pipe Line Milker you 
know that you are getting exactly the same 
Genuine Surge TUG & PULL cow milking that 
is driving the old-fashioned claw off the buckets. 
You have a modern milking machine. 

SURGE is a Babson Bros. Co. trademark 
© Babson Bros. Co., 1964 

ABSON BROS. CO. of NEW YORK 

0 3 MONARCH ROAD • LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 13088 

(Near Syracuse) 



ANIMAL 

NUTRITION 

ROUND-UP 


NITROFURAZONE added to milk 
replacer and calf starter rations 
was found to be responsible for a 
lower incidence of scours and a 
greater rate of growth. In a feed¬ 
ing trial at Montana State College 
with three groups of calves, the 
drug was added to feed at suck 
a rate as to provide 5 mg. per kg 
of body weight per day for one 
group, and 10 mg. per kg. of body 
weight per day for a second group. 
Results revealed that at both dos 
age levels nitrofurazone reduced 
incidence of scours in calves up to 
90 days of age. Calves receiving 
drug at lower level had greatest 
gain in weight. Calves receiving 
drug at higher level grew no faster 
than control group. 

FEEDING OF ANTIBIOTICS to 

ewes during pregnancy and lacta¬ 
tion resulted in more thrifty ewes, 
with more uniformity. This was the 
finding in three experiments con¬ 
ducted at the University of Mis¬ 
souri. In all three trials, one group 
received corn silage ad libitum 
and % soybean oilmeal per ewe 
daily; other group was fed same 
ration with addition of 60 mg. 
aureomycin per ewe daily. In two 
of the trials the ewes fed aureo¬ 
mycin produced lambs averaging 
heavier at birth, which were sig¬ 
nificantly heavier at eight weeks. 

WELL-EARED CORN SILAGE pro¬ 
duces more pounds of beef per acre 
of cropland fed. In recently con¬ 
ducted Ohio experiments, there 
was approximately a 15 per cent 
reduction in pounds of beef per 
acre for each change from corn 
silage to (1) ear corn with corn 
silage, (2) ear corn, and (3) shelled 
corn. Returns are likely to be great¬ 
est, it was found, when some grain 
is fed with liberal amount of corn 
silage. 

PASTURE FOR HORSES must be 
tough enough to stand up under 
sharp hoofs and biting teeth, yet 
provide extensive grazing. Agrono¬ 
mists at University of New Hamp¬ 
shire recommend: for well-drained 
soil—10 lbs. Kentucky bluegrass, 
six lbs. orchardgrass and one lb. 
ladino clover per acre (or six lbs. 
timothy can be substituted for 
orchardgrass); for poorly-drained 
soil—10 lbs. Kentucky bluegrass, 
eight lbs. Reed canarygrass and one 
lb. ladino clover (with six lbs. 
timothy a good substitution for 
Reed canarygrass). Perennial pas¬ 
ture should be seeded before June 
1 . 


MORE ROUGHAGE for cows in 
late lactation and reducing grain 
intake can boost dairy profits. A 
recent experiment at the Beacon 
Dairy Research Farm, with two 
groups of cows, showed that cows 
on low-level grain feeding pro¬ 
duced only slightly less milk, con¬ 
tinued to gain in body weight, and 
their return over total feed cost 
amounted to 14 cents per cow per 
day. 

VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY in cat¬ 
tle may well be due, according to 
University of Florida scientists, to 
higher nitrogen fertilization of 
crops, feeding less roughage and 
therefore less carotene, and feeding 
long-stored corn. Recommendation: 
3,000 units of vitamin A daily per 
100 pounds live weight. 

THE RURAL NEW YORKE4 
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DAISYLEA HOLSTEINS averaged 15,600 pounds 
of milk, 522 pounds of fat, in 1963. The DHIA 
herd is inspected (at right) by Luther Jennejahn 
(I-), Daisylea owner, and R. N. Auger (r.), man¬ 
ager of Rochester cooperative Farm Credit Service. 


Dairy and 
Orchard 



tor More Market Profits 



• by J. N. Bodurtha 


L UTHER JENNEJAHN of Monroe 
County, New York, admits that 
most people consider fruit and dairy to 
be conflicting farm operations, but, in 
his own words, “We have found the 
combination quite workable.” Jenne¬ 
jahn successfully combines 150 acres 
of apple orchard, 90 acres of dairy 
crop land, and a 50-head herd of Hol¬ 
stein dairy cattle into his prosperous 
Daisylea Fruit and Dairy Farm enter¬ 
prise in Hilton, just south of Lake 
Ontario. 

Capable Herdsman Is One Key 

One key to the success with this 
fruit-dairy combination is a capable 
herdsman, Ardeen Clymo, to whom 
Jennejahn has assigned full charge of 
the herd. Last year, Clymo coaxed an 
average of 15,600 pounds of milk and 
522 pounds of fat from each of the 
36 cows in the DHIA-tested Daisylea 
herd. Meanwhile, Jennejahn and his 
son-in-law, Robert Clapper, harvested 
a 38,215-bushel crop of apples from 
the three Daisylea orchards. 

Born on his father’s 200-acre gen¬ 
eral farm in Hamlin, Jennejahn began 
working on the farm for $35 per month 
after finishing high school. The farm 
had been heavily mortgaged to a com¬ 
mercial loan company, however, and in 
1937 the firm demanded $4,000. De¬ 
termined to farm if there was one he 
could work, Jennejahn finally found it 
as share operator of the place in Hil¬ 
ton. The first year of operating the 
run-down farm netted the owner and 
Jennejahn an income of $80 each. “It 


DAISYLEA APPLES are shipped to the processor tn 
20-bushel bulk boxes such as this one (at left, top) 
being examined by Luther Jennejahn. HERDSMAN 
at Daisylea is Ardeen Clymo (at left, bottom), who 
has full charge of the herd. The 'business end' belongs 
to 'Daisy/ one of the herd's high producers. 


was hard to keep ahead of starvation,” 
he recalls. 

Though each succeeding year showed 
improvement, Jennejahn was still anx¬ 
ious to have his own farm. When he 
made an offer to the owner, he was 
told it would have to be an all-cash 
deal. “This is where the Federal Land 
Bank came in real strong,” according 
to Jennejahn. The local Federal Land 
Bank Association furnished half of the 
$27,000 purchase price and the Produc¬ 
tion Credit Association the balance. 

'The Best Farm Records' 

Another important factor that helped 
Jennejahn get started successfully in 
farming was complete farm records. 
They kept a journal, a monthly record 
and a ledger for every year. All entries 
were coded for convenience. “We knew 
where the problems were as far as 
costs and returns were concerned,” he 
recalls. “I think that careful records 
have had a lot to do with any farming 
success I’ve had.” R. N. Auger, man¬ 
ager of the Rochester cooperative 
Farm Credit Service, adds: “This gen¬ 
tleman keeps some of the best farm 
records I know.” 

Good Care of Good Land 

Jennejahn’s land produces abundant 
roughage and grain crops for the 
Daisylea dairy herd. He also rents land 
for feed crops. In 1963, he grew 31 
acres of Cornell M-4 and Pennsylvania 
256 corn for silage and grain, eight 
acres of Garry oats, 15 acres of Gene¬ 
see wheat, and 40 acres of alfalfa. The 
corn received stable manure, plus 300 
pounds of 8-16-16; the oats the same 
kind and quantity of fertilizer; and the 
wheat 400 pounds of 8-16-16 drilled in. 

Continued on page 6 ® 
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Wilted or Not 



SILAGE SHOULD BE PROTECTED 

WITH 


Ky' a 9 e 

* a rTlMG 


THE double acting 

SILAGE 

preservative 


With Kylage, the cost is so small, the 
results so certain you can’t afford to 
risk your silage crop. If you wilt your 
crop, Kylage offers a double safe-guard 
against spoilage and bad odors. If you 
prefer direct cutting because it results 
in more nutritious, palatable silage, the 
use of Kylage is a must to drive out 
trapped air and to aid beneficia 1 
natural fermentation. 


non-irritating 
practically non-corrosive 
easy to use 
stops silage odors 


Kylage is usually applied at the blower by hand or ap¬ 
plicator Kylage is free-flowing, non-irritating to 
animals and humans. Ask for Kylage at your farm 
supply store. 

TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 

chemical sales division 
Allentown, Pa. 



chemicals of quality since 1905 

a pm urn ammo jmm 



Longer Silo Life 
Surer Crop Protection 
Lower Maintenance Cost 

Now, add extra years to the life of your 
silo—at little extra cost—by ordering 
it Factory Creosote Treated. In this 
scientific process, air is first removed 
from the wood cells . . . then the creo¬ 
sote is forced deep down into the wood 
under heavy pressure. Your factory- 
creosoted silo looks better, lasts longer, 
gives you better silage protection by 
far. And more than pays for itself by 
eliminating costly paint jobs forever. 
See your dealer, or write today for Free 
catalog. 

UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 

BOX C-54, UNADILLA, N. Y. 

Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 


REPLACES MEDICATED 
DUSTING POWDERS ... 

1 of 13 known success¬ 
ful uses of KOPERTOX 

Insoluble in water, and won't wash off 
are reasons why Kopertox is used in 
place of medicated dusting powders. Its 
astringent and fungicidal action last 
longer, more effectively, without ban¬ 
daging. Kopertox is used, too, for ring¬ 
worm, foot rot, udder sores, thrush, 
hoof punctures, cracking hoofs, clearing 
up and healing putrid wounds, toughen¬ 
ing and protecting dog pads, and de¬ 
horning. FOR ALL USES, READ the label 
on the Kopertox pint can. Used clini¬ 
cally by 44 OUT OF 51 LAND GRANT 
AND VETERINARY COLLEGES. Send for 
literature. 

Sold Exclusively Through Veterinarians 

RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

171 CANAL BANK, 

WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


WORKS 

IN 

iECONDS 



Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, "frozen" parts! 

LIQUID 

WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANT 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 


354 


at hardware and automotive service stores 


UNADILLA SILOS 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 


Dairy and 
Orchard 


• Continued from page 5 

plus two tons of lime. Jennejahn’s 
rotation is sod, corn, oats or wheat 
legume-seeded, then alfalfa for four 
to five years. He grows all the 
roughage consumed by the herd. 
He uses 2,4-D to control broad¬ 
leaved weeds in corn and oats. The 
grain corn and oats are ground into 
feed for dairy heifers. The wheat is 
sold as a cash crop. 

The Herd Is Barn-Fed 

“We like the pelleted feed pro¬ 
gram for our cows,” Jennejahn 
states. “The 16-per-cent protein 
pellets give good results, and the 
price is reasonable for bulk deliv¬ 
ery.” They feed up to 20 pounds 
per day. The Jennejahn herd is 
barn-fed the year ’round even 
though it has summer access to 35 
acres of permanent pasture and 
sudangrass. They have all reno¬ 
vated pastures now which, not too 
long ago, were “all goldenrod. 
Their prediction is that they will 
achieve 15,600 pounds of milk and 
522 pounds of fat again this year on 
DHIA. Jennejahn estimates: “We 
expect to ship more than 520,000 
pounds of milk in 1964. That will 
be produced by 1.2 men, the two- 
tenths dairyman being me.” 

The Daisylea herd is bred arti¬ 
ficially to NY ABC sires. Very se¬ 
lective on choosing replacements, 
Jennejahn retains only four or five 
dairy calves each year; the rest are 
sold to Empire Livestock Market¬ 
ing Cooperative. First-calf heifers 
which do not produce at least 10,- 
000 pounds of milk also go to Em¬ 
pire. He occasionally purchases 
good heifers. “We keep the 36 stan¬ 
chions full.” 

Dwarfs Replace Standards 

Because of the current revolution 
in tree-planting philosophy, Jenne¬ 
jahn is removing eight to 10 acres 
of big old trees each year for re¬ 
placement by dwarf trees at a cost 
of $205 per acre. He anticipates 
lower costs for pruning, spraying 
and management. With up to 74 
dwarfs planted 20x25 or 15x25 per 
acre, he also hopes to obtain equal 
or greater yields than from older 
regular blocks. These stand 40x40, 
with 27 or so trees to the acre. 

The older blocks are by no means 
poor producers. Jennejahn and 
Clapper got 30 bushels of apples 
from a typical good older tree in 
1963, with an over-all old orchard 
average of 650 bushels to the acre. 
One block of Twenty Ounce aver¬ 
aged 1,100 bushels per acre; one 
tree produced 60 bushels. Except 
for 2,000 bushels retailed fresh at 
the farm, the entire apple crop is 
sold to the DufTy-Mott Company in 
Hamlin for processing. 

Accent Is on Yield 

The concentration is on yield per 
acre and the dwarf trees will help 
keep costs within reason. The 2,000 
dwarfs already set out include Red 
Delicious, McIntosh, Gallia Beauty, 
Macoun, R.I. Greenings and Idared. 
They get into production about 
their third year. A four-year-old 
Idared produced a bushel in 1963. 
A six-year-old Twenty Ounce made 
3V2 bushels. Their Twenty Ounce 


apples get almost as big as small 
pumpkins. 

How long will the dwarf trees 
produce? Jennejahn expects a min¬ 
imum of 25 years. He uses stock 
grafted on Mailing XIII, VII and II. 

Apple size and acre yield are im¬ 
portant to profits in the processing 
areas of Western New York. In 
1963, 2%-inch apples brought $3.00 
per hundredweight, 2%’s $2.50, 2 Vi’s 
$1.75, and culls 75 cents. The Daisy- 
lea orchard average was $2.75. 

Orchard Is Fertilized 

Besides spacing dwarf trees close¬ 
ly, Jennejahn helps to insure good 
apple yield through heavy fertiliza¬ 
tion. In accordance with soil and 
leaf tests, each large mature tree 
receives some 15 pounds of 33-per¬ 
cent granular nitrogen fertilizer 
spread both by hand and spreader 
in the Spring. Young trees receive 
a half pound of nitrogen per year 
of age. A 12-12-12 fertilizer is also 
applied. 

One-and-a-half to two tons of 
lime to the acre are being used 
while converting the orchard from 
standard to dwarf trees. Pea mulch, 
stable manure and old hay are im¬ 
portant in the soil management 
program, too. Jennejahn purchases 
some 200 tons of pea vine mulch 
($1.35 per ton, delivered) for im¬ 
provement of his orchard soils. All 
young orchards are seeded with 
creeping red fescue grass for heavy 
turf which is rotary-mowed seve al 
times each Summer. 

Pest Control Pays Off 

Jennejahn invested $6,000 in his 
insect-disease control spray pro¬ 
gram last year. “But we hit above 
38,000 bushels,” he explains. They 
rely on the Extension service re¬ 
port on radio every morning in the 
growing season and on the field 
personnel of Niagara and Cal 
Spray. With the two John Bean 
sprayers, he and Bob can treat 150 
acres of orchard in about 14 hours. 

Jennejahn combats the mouse 
menace by aerial application of 
cracked corn and zinc phosphide. 
He finds it reasonably effective and 
it harms only the mice. 


Economists predict the increase 
in income per farm in 1970 will be 
about 25 per cent more than today. 


Excellent Flavor 



Photo: Robson Quality Seeds Inc. 

An improved variety, Robson's Seneco 
60-11 Sweet Corn bears attractive 
uniform ears, mostly 12 rows and ma 
tures in about 64 days. This new hybric 
has excellent flavor and texture. Out 
standing cold resistance and seedinc 
vigor permit early planting. Robson's 
Seneca 60-11, as well as another new 
hybrid, Robson's Seneca Explorer, is 
available from Robson Quality Seeds 
Inc., Hall, N.Y. 14463. Both are ideai 
for stands, market and home gardens 
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Carcass Evaluation in 

The Red Poll Cattle Breed 


by Wendell H. Severin 

It is my belief, based only on 
P oved performance facts, Red Polls 
have the best balanced perform¬ 
ance for profitable production of 
v hat has become known as “red 
meat” beef, and Red Polls come 
the closest to being, again on bal¬ 
ance, a true “meat type” cattle of 
any breed in use in the United 
States today. By “balance,” I refer 



Photo Red Poll Cattle Club of Am. 


Pmpur Monitor, one of the principal Red Poll 
herd bulls in service at Pinney Purdue Farm, 
Wanatah, Ind., is the Red Poll breed’s first 
qualified "Carcass Registered" sire. Photo 
was taken when the bull was only in breeding 
condition and five years old. 

to the Red Poll’s inarguable pos¬ 
session of both excellent gaining 
ability (for economy of production) 
and demonstrated capability to pro¬ 
duce a high percentage of carcasses 
that meet consumer preferences 


very well indeed. 

A few breeds may gain a little 
more, but their carcass qualities 
are questionable—at least very lit¬ 
tle actual carcass data is published. 
Other breeds may excel Red Polls 
somewhat in carcass qualities like 
marbling, but they also have ter¬ 
rific gain and outer fat problems. 
For balance in all desired char¬ 
acteristics, however, I believe Red 
Polls are hard to beat—right now! 

Pinpur Monitor—S10CR132945 

The Red Poll Cattle Club of 
America has just inaugurated a 
new official carcass evaluation pro¬ 
gram—the Carcass Register. The 
first carcass-evaluated Red Poll 
sire is Pinpur Monitor, whose in¬ 
clusion in the program has been 
approved by the Red Poll Cattle 
Club of America and Purdue Uni¬ 
versity’s Pinney Purdue Farm at 
Wanatah, Ind. Pinpur Monitor 
qualified by reason of siring 10 
steers which, when carcass evalu¬ 
ated for “red meat” characteristics, 
met or exceeded the one maximum 
and three minimum Carcass Regis¬ 
ter requirements. 

Under the Red Poll system of 
carcass merit recognition, the fact 
of qualification, the number of 
qualified carcasses and the degree 
to which minimum loin eye and 


weight for age requirements were 
exceeded, are all combined into a 
symbol which becomes a permanent 
part of the sire’s recorded name 
and registration number on the 
registration certificate. Pinpur 
Monitor has been assigned the 
symbol S10CR132945, his record to 
date. 

What the Digits Mean 

The first five digits, S10CR, show 
that he is the sire of 10 qualified 
Carcass Registered steers. The fol¬ 
lowing six digits, considered in 
pairs, have definite and important 
significance. The first pair, 13, 
indicates that the mean age of the 
10 steers producing the qualified 
carcasses was 13 months, plus or 
minus half a month. The second 
pair, 29, is also a mean figure and 
refers to loin eye area per day of 
age, which always will be in thou¬ 
sandths of a square inch; hence, 
29/1000 or .029 square inch of loin 
eye area per day of age in in¬ 
terpreting the significance of the 
symbol. The last two digits, 45, are 
a mean figure referring to pounds 
of qualified carcass produced per 
day of age. This will always be 1.3 
lbs. or more, so the digits, 45, show 
that the mean weight per day of 
age for the 10 steers was 1.45 lbs. 
of qualified carcass, the even pound 
being dropped in the symbol. 

'Mean' vs. 'Average' Figures 

The Red Poll people use “mean” 
or middle performance figures in¬ 
stead of “averages” for good rea¬ 


son. If averages were used, the per¬ 
formance of steers from outstand¬ 
ing producing dams or from poor 
producing dams could, in some in¬ 
stances, seriously distort the sire’s 
record. Using the middle or mean 
figure for each performance re¬ 
quirement eliminates the influence 
of both extremely good and ex¬ 
tremely poor dams in determining 
the bull’s demonstrated ability to 
transmit desirable carcass traits. 

The CR Requirements 

Carcass Register requirements 
are: 

• A minimum of 1.3 lbs. of warm 
carcass weight produced per day of 
age. 

• A minimum of .028 square inch 
of loin eye (rib eye) area per day of 
age when slaughtered at 12 months 
of age, or .001 sq. in. more for each 
month of lesser age down to eight 
months or .001 less for each month of 
greater age up to 16 months. 

• A maximum of .13 inch of aver¬ 
age outer fat over the loin eye at the 
12th rib. 

• A minimum marbling degree of 
USDA “small amount,” which is the 
fifth of twelve degrees on the USDA 
Marbling Scale. 

The Red Poll Carcass Register 
requires that the evaluations be 
made either in recognized carcass 
contests or locally by representa¬ 
tives of the extension services or 
qualified meats industry experts. 

Included in the Carcass Register 
performance of a steer to his dam 

Continued on page 8 • 



for more information send 
this coupon today to: 

DION FRERES, INC. c/o R. M. Kanik 

130 Remington Street, Black River, N.Y. 


Right or Left Unloading and the 
DION EXCLUSIVE Standard 
Rear Unloading for use 
with Bale Throwers 


Name - 

Address- 

Town- 

□ / am a Student 


State 


Dim self-unloading forage boxes 

Only DION Gives You More Exclusive and Economical Features 


Unloading on Right 
or Left Side 

The Dion Self-Unloading For¬ 
age Box can be equipped 
with right or left side delivery 
to suit your special needs. 
Standard equipment includes 
an extra clutch controlling the 
beaters. 



Two Speed Angle Gear 
Box Drive 

Totally enclosed, the 2- 
speed angle gear drive per¬ 
mits a speed range above 
and below that of PTO. Needs 
no adjustment or mainte¬ 
nance. Rear unloading is a 
standard feature of a Dion. 



18" Diameter 
Cross Auger 

A larger diameter auger is 
supplied as cross conveyor, 
insuring positive side unload¬ 
ing. Wear, maintenance and 
adjustment are reduced to 
a minimum. 



Standard 6' High Rear 
Door Equipment 

The change for front to rear 
unloading is made so fast that 
it is possible to use the Dion 
unloaders every day for zero 
feeding, filling silos and un¬ 
loading bales. 



Hardware Kit 

Kit and plans for building the 
box are available for even 
greater economy. Standard 
sizes of lumber are used. The 
front end is supplied com¬ 
pletely assembled, greased 
and factory run-in for long, 
trouble free operation. 





Drive from Tractor 
PTO or Dion Biower 

The PTO shaft can be con¬ 
nected to an independent 
clutch on the Dion Forage 
Blower, allowing one tractor 
to drive both units. A major 
economy and another Dion 
exclusive. 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





15 QT. BUCKET 

with the purchase of 

16 NEW 



©®n=jjD 



GUARANTEED INFLATIONS 
AT THE REGULAR LOW PRICE 


Even more surprising than the FREE durable rust-proof bucket, will be 
the performance of the new Crown Gold Seal inflations. 

They have been specially formulated to resist butterfat — softer, 
faster milking, easier cleaning, longer lasting, keep their shape — 
guaranteed or money back. Over 40 styles for all milkers, including 
a full line of small bores. 

^ MASTITIS CONTROL KIT 

Every bucket of 16 inflations has a coupon valued at $10.75. This 
coupon gives you another bucket, plus 7 Mastitis Prevention Aids 
based on recommendations by the National Mastitis Council. $21.70 
value for only $10.95. A positive prevention plan to fight mastitis. 

CONTACT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO . . . 


SEND ME FREE 
BUCKET WITH 
16 GOLD SEAL 
INFLATIONS 

SURGE 80(2—16 for $12.80 
Others 95< — 16 for $15.20 

Include check or money 
order with order. 


CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 324 W. College Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

NAME . 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
Make of machine 

I 16SU 
! Small bore 
Surge 


STATE 


CHECK STYLE ^ 


□ 


=- I 

i ■ 

1 s 

I 12SU 

01D 

16U 

1 Med. bore ! 

I Small bore ! 

! Small bore ? 

1 Surge 

DeLaval 

j Universal 

* □ 

1 □ 

! □ 


16H 


I 

FOR INFORMATION ON OTHER STYLES CHECK HERE ^ □ 


Hinman 

□ 



WOODCRAFT 

Producers of America’s Finest Garages, 



In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 


NO MONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

WOODCRAFT RNY 

LATHAM, NEW YORK 

Name. 

Address. 


Phone 


FROM 

MILKING MACHINE 

THROUGH 

BULK TANKS!! 

Britex 

SANITATION PROGRAM 

BRITEX CORP. Manufacturing Chemists 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FASTI 


IRRIGATION 


Headquarters for the 
Northeastern United States 



24 HOURS A DAY 
7 DAYS A WEEK 


During the Dry Season 


NO MATTER WHAT 
YOUR NEED OR 
PROBLEM 

WE CAN 
HELP YOU! 


Hale 

Distributors for 

Alcoa Tubing 

Mathieson 

Jaeger 

Tico 

Pierce 

Marlow 

Champion 

McDowell 

Rain Bird 

Rain Control 

Perfection 

Buckner 

Ireco 

Flexo-Seal 

Skinner 

Shure-Rain 

Wade’Rain 

Ames 

CMC 

Gould 

Gorman-Rupp 


Myers 



IRRIGATION CO. 

Wholesale Design & 

& Retail Installation 

WILLIAMSTOWN, NEW YORK 

Area Code 315 964-2214 


Red Poll 
Cattle 

• Continued from page 7 

are provisions for crediting carcass 
also to any full brothers and sisters 
that are registered or to be pro¬ 
duced and registered in the future. 

A steer carcass evaluated at 13 
months of age, meeting the maxi¬ 
mum outer fat and minimum mar¬ 
bling requirements, producing .032 
square inch of loin eye area and 
1.45 lbs. of carcass per day of age 
would result in a CR rating of 
CR133245. Registered full brothers 
and sisters are entitled to the in¬ 
clusion of this symbol on their re¬ 
gistration certificates. The dam of 
such a steer would earn the symbol 
CRD133245. In the case of full 
brothers and sisters, the theoretical 
heredity being the same, the sym¬ 
bol would have great significance. 
In the case of the dam’s symbol, 
breeders will be cautioned that the 
carcass record is only a partial 
or preliminary indication of the 
dam’s ability to transmit carcass 
merit. However, if a calf were from 
a CR dam and by a CR sire, 75 
percent of the calf's pedigree could 
he considered quite well evaluated 
for desired carcass characteristics, 
and the figures from the sire's and 
dam’s symbols combined should 
fairly well indicate the kind of 
carcass performance that could be 
expected. Future Red Poll certifi¬ 
cates will carry explanations of the 
carcass symbols to help beginning 
breeders interpret them. 

Red Poll Gain Register 

The Red Poll breed has an Ad¬ 
vanced Registry of long standing 
for recording milk and butterfat 
production performance. In 1960, 
the breed added a Gain Register 
for recording preweaning gain per¬ 
formance, which has resulted in 
one in about each 10 registered 


bull and heifer calves being tested 
for preweaning gain. Gain Regis¬ 
ter testing also results in perform¬ 
ance symbols appearing on Red 
Poll registration certificates, but 
only on those for the tested calves 
themselves which have met or ex¬ 
ceeded specified minimums. 

The symbol for Gain Register is 
GR, to which is added two digits 
expressing 205-day gain to the 
nearest tenth of a pound. For ex¬ 
ample, GR31 would indicate that 
calf’s preweaning average gain 
over 70 lbs. of birthweight at 205 
days of age was 3.1 lbs. per day, 
or a 205-day weaning weight of 
636 lbs. 

In the first three years of the 
Red Poll Gain Register, 31.2 per 
cent of the calves qualified have 
achieved average preweaning gam 
rates 25 per cent greater than the 
qualifying minimums of 1.6 lbs. per 
day for heifers and 2.0 lbs. per 
day for bulls. The Red Poll Gain 
Register is quite simple, highly 
practical and also economical of 
the breeder's time and money. Red 
Poll breeders are adopting it quite 
readily. 

At Pinney Purdue Farm 

The Pinney Purdue Farm Red 
Poll herd is the only known herd 
of cattle in the United States which 
is fully tested for milk, gain and 
carcass merit. Warren M. McVey, 
Purdue University farm director, 
and Marshall Mohler, resident su¬ 
perintendent at Pinney Purdue 
Farm, developed the research and 
breeding program in the Red 
Poll’s only institutionally-owned 
research breeding he’d at present 
which was a significant factor 
leading to the breed’s beef per¬ 
formance testing programs, mak¬ 
ing Red Polls the most thoroughly 
tested breed in America today for 
beef performance. Mohler was 
chairman of the committee which 
researched and wrote the Carcass 
Register redes for the breed. 

About the Author: Wendell H. Severn i s 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Red Poll Cattle 
Club of America, Lincoln, Neb. 


In Steuben County, N.Y. 


Dairy Festival- 


Because Steuben County Grange 
members believe in promoting their 
No. 1 industry—dairy farming, each 
June they sponsor a Dairy Festival 
at Bath. Saturday, June 6, is the 
day for this year’s Festival. The 
event is co-spoi.sored by the Bath 
Chamber of Commerce, whose 
members assist with planning and 
contribute prizes for the many fes¬ 
tivities. 

The theme of the 1964 Festival is 
‘‘Dairyland Treasures.” Roger Mc- 
Glynn, Bath, is general chairman; 
Mrs. Paul Bartoo, Campbell, co- 
chairman; Mrs. Howard DeMun, 
Troupsburg, secretary; and Robert 
Button, Jasper, treasurer. 

The Festival begins with a parade 
which usually lasts an hour, has 
more than 100 units and attracts 
thousands of persons to Bath. 
Granges and organizations will 
compete for cash prizes with gaily 
decorated floats depicting the theme. 

Contestants for the title of Dairy- 
land Sweetheart and Dairyland 
Prince will represent the schools 
and the subordinate Granges in the 


June 6 

county. Candidates will take a 
written quiz on the dairy industry 
and will be given personal inter¬ 
views prior to the Festival. Run¬ 
ners-up and the Sweetheart and 
Prince will be crowned before the 
grandstand at the county fair¬ 
grounds. 

Highlight of the free afternoon 
performance will be the mayors’ 
milking contest. Mayors of the 
villages and cities in the county 
test their ‘‘pulling power” as they 
vie for title and trophy. A banquet 
will be held in the evening with 
dairy products having a prominent 
place on the menu. National Grange 
Master Herschel Newsom has been 
asked to be the banquet speaker. 

Not only does the Festival serve 
to promote the dairy industry by 
focusing attention on the impor¬ 
tance of dairy farming to Steuben 
County, but it also provides an op¬ 
portunity for farm and non-farm 
persons to work together in plan¬ 
ning and serving on the Festival 
committees. 

Bob and Ruth Dennis 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


With the wheat-cotton bill ap¬ 
proved by the House and signed by 
the President, another and even 
hotter topic was capturing the cen¬ 
ter of the stage. It appeared un¬ 
likely that a vote in Congress 
would place a climax on this battle 
which, week by week, was becom¬ 
ing ever more complicated. 

Battle on Meat Imports 

The three major farm organiza¬ 
tions are at last 100 per cent on the 
record with their opinions about 
imports of beef and veal. The 
American Farm Bureau is advocat¬ 
ing ending the agreement with 
New Zealand and Australia under 
which those nations will cut back 
their sales of meat to the U.S. by 
approximately six per cent, in fa¬ 
vor of a law to force much greater 
slashes. The National Grange and 
National Farmers Union disagreed. 

The Administration position, now 
accepted by the latter two farm 
organizations, is that imports are 
of the lower grades, of which there 
are no U.S. surpluses, and that 
clamping down on pui’chases from 
foreign nations would mean retal¬ 
iation so that U.S. farmers, other 
than cattlemen, would suffer. 

Hearings in the Senate have been 
on-again, off-again, and it appears 
that the filibuster, when it really 
sets in, will bring those delibera¬ 
tions to an end. At all events, pros¬ 
pects are dim for much serious con¬ 
sideration by the Senate of the bill 
to cut down on meat imports. This 
is true despite authorship and back¬ 
ing by leading Senate Democrats 
as well as Republicans. 

Another Price-Spread Probe 

One of the off-shoots of the cat¬ 
tle import controversy bids fair to 
bloom into another probe of the 
difference between prices farmers 
receive and prices consumers must 
pay at retail. 

Hearings on a bill to set up Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission hearings on 
chain retail food store practices 
with respect to meat were held as 
an obvious backfire to demands 
that the Senate act to cut meat im¬ 
ports. Agriculture Secretary Free¬ 
man turned out to be less than 
happy about the singling out of a 
single industry, however. Further 
than this, Freeman revealed that 
the meat industry has been most 
cooperative, and is expected to con¬ 
tinue to be cooperative, about try¬ 
ing to move greater quantities of 
beef into consumption. 

The hearings brought charges 
that chain retail food stores have 
such great buying power, through 
their own feeding operations and 
through contract arrangements, 
that they can set market prices 
for cattle. The other side of these 
charges was that the chain stores 
can also keep the prices consumers 
must pay at artificially high levels. 

Secretary Freeman said there 
was no evidence that lower cattle 
prices were not being translated 
into lower prices for the consumer, 
and this gave the meat industry 
an unlikely, if not unexpected, de¬ 
fender. He noted that we should 
have a commission to make an 
over-all study of the changes in 
the entire food industry picture, as 
opposed to studying only meat. 


Freeman indicated that there is no 
evidence of villains in the picture 
but that, since the situation has 
changed so much, we should know 
where we are. 

Sen. Gale McGee (D., Wyo.), 
chief backer and author of the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission probe bill, 
immediately agreed to go along 
with the compromise Administra¬ 
tion idea. This set up a definite pos¬ 
sibility of another of the many 
“price spread” probes which we 
have had in the food industry over 
a period of years. No such past 


probe has ever made conclusive 
findings. Meantime, the specific 
study of the meat industry was 
supposed to take the steam from 
moves to pass a law cutting down 
on imports of meat. With this coun¬ 
termove apparently out of the pic¬ 
ture, the Administration appears 
to be back to delay as the major 
weapon to prevent passage of such 
legislation. 

More Efficiency—Lower Prices 

Rep. Harold Cooley (D., N.C.), 
chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, released a staff study 
right in the middle of this contro¬ 
versy, and just as the wheat and 
cotton bill was set to come to a 
vote in the House. 

The study showed that since 1947 
the prices farmers receive for wheat 


dropped nine per cent while the 
retail price of bread rose 45 per 
cent. Farmers are getting eight per 
cent less for their milk, while con¬ 
sumers are paying 18 per cent more 
for milk and dairy products. 

Poultry and egg producers are 
getting 36 per cent less, while con¬ 
sumers are paying 26 per cent less 
—the best showing in any category. 
The farm price of livestock has 
dropped 22 per cent; retail meat 
prices have risen nine per cent. 

Cooley did not blame anybody, 
but he repeated what he has often 
said before—that farmers are the 
only ones hurt by their own in¬ 
creased efficiency. Even if you add 
the costs of farm program^ to the 
retail costs of food, American con¬ 
sumers would still be getting their 
best bargain. Harry Lando 
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is it practical for me? How much does it cost? What's the return on 
my investment? Are special feeding programs required? 



For the impartial answer to these questions 
and the many more that come up when you 
consider environmental housing, contact your 
Wayne Poultry Specialist. Because of his 
technical background and experience from 
direct contact with egg producing flocks and 
started pullet operations, he can give you 
valuable help in making your decision. 

To date, Wayne Feeders have realized a 
good return on their investment through better 
feed conversion, better produc¬ 
tion and fewer disease problems 
with controlled environment lay¬ 
ing houses. Started pullet opera- 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 



tions have also recorded outstanding benefits 
resulting in the production of a better pullet 
at lower cost. 

Whether or not you are now a Wayne 
Feeder, you are invited to draw on this actual 
experience gained from egg and pullet pro¬ 
ducers large and small, to determine the value 
of Environmental Housingas it applies to your 
operation. Write to the Wayne Poultry Spe¬ 
cialist nearest you; Allied Mills, Inc., P.O. 

Box 307,Camp Hill, Pennsylvania; 
7042 Madison Avenue, Indian¬ 
apolis 27, Ind; or 6567 University 
Avenue, Des Moines, 11 Iowa. 


Builders of Tomorrow’s Feeds... Today! 


Executive Offices: Chicago. 111. * Mills at: Guntersville. Ala. • Troy. Ala. • Gainesville. Ga. • Peoria. III. • East St. Louis. III.* Fort Wayne. Ind.* Mason City, la. • Omaha, Neb.* Buffalo, N.Y.* Everson, Pa.* Memphis. Tenn.* Fort Worth. Tex.* Portsmouth. Va. 
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'Doc' Mettler Says: 

Good Nutrition Helps 
Make a Healthy Horse 


N EWBORN colts in pastures 
along the country roads of 
the Northeast have become a com¬ 
mon sight. Yet, the student veteri¬ 
narian in 1940 was told there would 
be no more horse practice within 
a few years! It was true that by 
1947 a veterinarian in this section 
seldom, if ever, was called to treat 
a horse. Even the big beautiful log¬ 
ging teams used on the small wood 
jobs were replaced by small crawl¬ 
er tractors. To a veterinarian whose 
greatest boyhood thrill was driving 
a big team of roans hitched to a 
woodshod sled, this loss was dis¬ 
heartening. 

Much Refreshing Needed 

This “rebirth"’ of the horse has 
raised problems. People who never 
fed anything but a dog or cow are 
now feeding horses. Veterinarians 
who had not treated a colic or diag¬ 
nosed a lameness in 10 years are 
being asked to do so. Mu. h refresh¬ 
ment of memory has been neces¬ 
sary by both veterinarians and 
horse owners. 

The problem of improper nutri¬ 
tion, coupled with parasite infesta¬ 
tion (worms) in horses, is the most 
prominent trouble seen on our 
horse calls today. Horses are apt 
to be underfed on grain and overfed 
on poor hay. The rulc-of-thumb of 


one pound of oats or its equivalent, 
plus one pound of good hay per one 
hundred pounds of live weight for 
a riding horse doing moderate 
work, is a good one. More work 
requires more grain, less work re¬ 
quires less grain. The better the 
hay, the less grain is needed. 

Any legume hay, or mixture of 
legumes and timothy or other grass, 
is fine for horses as long as it is 
not dusty or moldy. Clover hay is 
apt to be dusty and must be fed 
with care, if at all. If the least bit 
dusty, hay for horses should be 
shaken up before feeding. Keep the 
horse away while doing this so he 
will not inhale the dust. Sprinkling 
the hay with a watering can may 
be necessary if the hay is too dusty 
or the horse is subject to heaves. 

Manner of Feeding 

The horse has a smaller stomach 
than the ruminant and, of course, 
does not chew a cud. Therefore, he 
cannot handle the large quantity 
of poor roughage that cows and 
sheep do. He needs only time 
enough to clean up the needed 
amount of hay and grain. Since a 
horse does not chew a cud, he needs 
good teeth to chew his feed and 
hay properly the first time down. 
Do not rush him with his meals 
and, if he shows signs of not chew¬ 


ing properly, have your veteri¬ 
narian check his teeth. Since a 
horse cannot store up as much feed 
in his stomach as a cow, he needs 
to be fed more often. Twice a day 
is a minimum and, for a horse 
working hard, three times a day is 
better, with the largest feeding in 
the evening when he has more time. 
When work stops, even for a day, 
cut back on the amount of grain 
and increase the hay (or turn to 
pasture instead of hay). 

Abrupt changes in type of feed, 
such as from mow hay to newly- 
made hay, or from horse feed to 
newly combined oats, can bring on 
digestive upsets. Clean water should 
be available at all times, or the 
horse watered at least twice a day. 
A working horse should receive 
water often during the day. Never 
allow a hot dry horse to drink more 
than eight or 10 swallows of water 
at a time, 15 minutes apart, until 
he has cooled off. 

Horses need salt in the form of 
a block available at all times. Salt 
should be added to the grain once 
a day, using up to an ounce at a 
time when a horse is working hard. 
Growing colts, brood mares and 
horses on poorer type hay need a 
mineral mixture. Bone meal and 
salt are fine. 

Easy Keepers, Poor Keepers 

Some horses are “easy keepers,” 
staying fat on small amounts of 
feed, and some are not. Often what 
is thought to be a “poor keeper” is 
a horse that is heavily infested with 
worms or bots. You cannot always 
see the worms your horse has. In 
fact, the worms you do see around 


the anus of the horse causing him 
to rub his tail and buttocks are 
nearly harmless. These are pin- 
worms and can be eliminated easily 
by feeding any of two or three 
types of worm remedies prescribed 
by your veterinarian. 

If a horse looks thin or “rough” 
and is getting plenty to eat, take 
some of his manure to your veteri¬ 
narian for a fecal examination for 
worm eggs. Colts two-and-one-half 
to three months of age are likely to 
show ascarids (round worms). 
These can be eliminated easily but, 
if not treated, the colt will not do 
well. 

Control of Worms 

Nearly all horses show some 
strongyles (blood worms) which 
are found in the large intestine and 
cecum. These can be diagnosed in 
the live horse only by finding the 
microscopic eggs in the stool. A 
fecal exam is done by examining 
the filtered, centrifuged solution of 
manure from the horse with a mic¬ 
roscope. It takes much experience 
to tell worm eggs with the micro¬ 
scope and to identify which kinds 
are present. With modern remedies, 
all worms can be rid easily. With a 
fecal exam, your veterinarian can 
tell which type of treatment will 
be best. 

The little yellow eggs you see 
stuck to the hair of the legs, lips 
and face of your horse during the 
Summer and Fall are bot fly eggs 
They enter the horse when he licks 
himself and then grow in his stom¬ 
ach to the size of a bean. They are 
attached to the stomach wall and 
can cause worm-like symptoms in 
the horse during Winter. 

Getting Rid of Bots 

Getting rid of bots is a bit more 
complicated than worming and 
your veterinarian will use any of 
three or four remedies that he has 
found best for use in your area. In 
Spring, the bots are passed in the 
horse’s manure and burrow into 
the ground. During Summer, they 
emerge as mature bot flies to annoy 
your horses again. The best way to 
get rid of them is while they are in 
the horse in the bot stage. The eggs 
can be removed from the horse’s 
legs, etc., in the Summer by wash¬ 
ing with strong laundry soap. 

Other parasites, including stom¬ 
ach worms and tape worms, are 
found in horses but they are not as 
common. Treatments are available 
from your veterinarian. 

The small cost of a twice-yearly 
fecal exam and worming when 
needed is more than offset by the 
smaller amount of grain needed to 
keep a worm-free horse in good 
shape. The pride in owning a sleek, 
well-fed and parasite-free horse 
does not have a price on it. 

J. J. Mettler Jr., D.V.M. 




Our man will Ixelp you plan... 

An abundance of pure, fresh water is an absolute neces¬ 
sity to every farm operation ... and, on many farms, water 
use has far outgrown the existing water system. 

Our Farm Service Representative can help you plan 
a system that will give ample water and pressure . . . and 
advise you on the proper equipment to serve you best. 

Just call our nearest office—and our representative will 
be happy to help you “WATER-UP” with an electric 
water system that meets your needs today . . . and 
•tomorrow! There’s no charge or obligation. 



mt 
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You'll farm better — 
ELECTRICAL LY! 
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How Best To Check 

Your Tractor Ignition System 

by Melvin E. Long 


T HE PURPOSE of a tractor igni¬ 
tion system is to supply a spark 
: t the proper time in each cylinder 
to ignite the fuel. All of the various 
parts— spark plugs, cable, distrib¬ 
utor and coil — must work properly 
if that spark is to be available. 

It therefore pays to check the 
gnition system periodically. Here 
are the things to look for: 

Inspect, Clean Plugs 

• Spark plugs. A heavy coating of 
carbon on the electrode end, or 
cracked and dirty porcelain insula- 
ors, will cause a grounded plug. 
When this condition arises, the 
plugs should be removed and 
cleaned with a sand-blast cleaner 
such as most auto service stations 
have. Inspect plugs carefully after 
cleaning for cracked or broken 
porcelain. If the porcelain is still 
good, file the end of the center 
electrode square with a thin-point 
file. Then set gap to spacing given 
in the owner’s manual. Use a wire 
spark plug gauge to check this 
setting when adjusting the gap; 
bend only the outer electrode. Be 
sure to use new copper gaskets 
when reinstalling plugs. This as¬ 
sures that the heat generated in 
the plug will be carried away into 
the engine block. Reusing the gas¬ 
kets generally contributes to short 
plug life. New gaskets also assure 
a good seal, thus preventing loss of 
compression in the cylinder. 

Dirty porcelain on the outside of 
a plug will also cause it to short. 
Oil vapor and dust around an en¬ 
gine will combine to coat the plugs. 
Then, when this dirt gets damp, it 
will cause a short. It’s a good idea 
to wipe off the porcelain with a 
clean cloth every few days, espe- 
cialy in damp or rainy weather. 

When To Renew Wires 

• Cables. The cables carry the 
high voltage current from the coil 
to the distributor and from there 
to the plugs. Oil vapor and age tend 
to cause the insulation to deterio¬ 
rate, so the wires should be re¬ 
newed every two or three years, 
according to amount of use. This 
will prevent the loss of current by 
shorting through the insulation. 
Care should be taken in not letting 
oil drip on the wires when adding 
oil to engine. This oil causes rapid 
aging of the wires. 

Check to see that the end clips 
make good contact with the spark 
plug terminals. It may be necessary 
to squeeze the end clips together 
slightly. Also, check to see that 
'.he other end of each cable is 
pushed firmly into the distributor 
and that the rubber shield caps are 
in place. These should be renewed 
oeriodically, along with the wires. 

Check Distributor, Timing 

• Distributor. Check the distribu¬ 
tor by removing the cap and wiping 
it clean, inside and out, with a soft 
cloth. If cracked, it should be re¬ 
placed. Then remove the distributor 
arm and the cover plate. This arm 
distributes the high voltage current 
to the posts in the cap to which the 
spark plug cables attach. However, 
the arm does not actually touch the 
posts as it sweeps by. Instead, the 


spark jumps the small gap. This 
prevents wear on the rotor tip and 
the binding posts. Having removed 
the rotor and dust cover, you can 
check the condition of the breaker 
points. If worn, pitted or dirty, 
carefully remove both points. After 
cleaning, each point should be 
smoothed by use of a fine hone or 
point file. If the points are badly 
pitted or worn, they should be re¬ 
placed and set to the gap recom¬ 
mended in the owner’s manual. It’s 
also a good idea to install a new 
condenser at the same time in order 
to prevent early failure of the new 
points. 

The timing of the ignition is very 
important; otherwise the spark will 
not occur at precisely the right time 
during the compression stroke of 
the piston. A dealer’s serviceman 
checks this timing by means of a 
light, hooked up so that it flashes 
each time the front cylinder fires. 
This is the most accurate way of 
checking the timing. An inexpen¬ 
sive timing light purchased from an 
auto supply store or by mail order 
will enable you to do the job your¬ 
self whenever desired. 

Coil Can Be Faulty 

• Coil. The coil does not have to 
be replaced very often, and re¬ 
quires little attention, except to be 
kept clean. If you suspect the coil 
of being at fault when the engine 
will not start, check it. Remove the 
distributor cap, arm and dust cover. 
Disconnect coil to distributor wire 
at distributor end. Turn engine over 
by the starter or crank until points 
are closed; then turn on ignition 
switch. Hold wire from coil about 
an eighth of an inch away from 
engine block; then snap points open 
by hand. A strong spark should 
jump from the end of the wire. If 
so, the coil is O.K.; otherwise, the 
coil is at fault if current is getting 
to it. Check this by removing pri¬ 
mary wire from coil and attempting 
to get a spark by grounding the 
wire. Do this with points closed. 

These simple checks and adjust¬ 
ments will usually keep your igni¬ 
tion in good working condition. 
More complicated difficulties should 
be handled by your dealer. 


Yellow and Tiny 



Photo: Burgess Seed & Plant Co. 

Yellow Tiny Tim Tomato is dwarf 
companion to already popular Red Tiny 
Tim Tomato. Compact plants grow only 
six to eight inches high, about a foot 
across. Yellow fruits are nearly round, 
one inch across and can be put to the 
same use as the Red Tiny Tim variety. 
Offered in 1964 for the first time by 
Burgess Seed and Plant Co., Galesburg, 
Mich. 49053. 




tonic for your com/ 


WIRTHMORE 

BULKY-MORE 


• Low-cost hay and silage 
replacement 

• Combines palatability with high 
feed value 

• Provides top quality, fresh tasting 
roughage when needed most 


This blend of alfalfa crumbles, molasses and other 
energy producers adds variety to home grown grains, 
stretches hay supply, substitutes for beet and citrus 
pulps. Ideal for stimulating winter weary appetite 
and increasing spring milk production. Practical, 
economical, easy to feed. Order BULKY-MORE 
from your Wirthmore dealer now! 



COMPLETE FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 


Mills at: Olean, N.Y. • Hickory, N. C. • St. Albans & Brattleboro, Yf, 
Bridgewater, Mass. • Concord, N.H. 



Will Any Other Forage Box Do This? 


That's a 5 foot fence this GROVE 
Forage Box is unloading over! Versa¬ 
tility? You've got it with a GROVE 
Box. Handles green feed, silage, ear 
corn, baled hay, and grain. Right, 
left and rear unloading. Starts at 
only $975.00. 


GROVE VERSATILITY TEST 

Ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration on your farm, or write 

GROVE MFG. CO. 

Shady Grove, Pa. 


May, 1 964 
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HAYLAGE 
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MOW . . . CONDITION . . . WINDROW 
OR SWATH all hay crops (even when 
down or tangled) in one CONTINU¬ 
OUS OPERATION . . . NON-STOP. 

M-C ROTARY SCYTHE won't plug or 
scalp . . . cleanly shears stems at 
their base . . . lifts the crop up (butts 
first) over scythe reel for crimping 
(without leaf loss) and gently de¬ 
posits hay in fluffy windrows or 
swaths for instant air drying action. 


THREE-IN-ONE MACHINE 
SPEEDS UP DRYING BY 
CONDITIONING AS IT MOWS 



ONE MAN AND ONE TRACTOR does 
the work of 3 — makes hay easier 
and faster . . . better, higher protein 
hay with no feeding “leftovers.” 

3 SIZES—6', 7' and 10' widths . . . 
windrower belt disconnects easily 
for swathing. 


Manufactured by 
THE MATHEWS CO. 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 


Distributed 

UEBLER’S 

VERNON, NEW YORK 

PHONE TA 9-2305 

AREA CODE 315 


RNY Tours This Fall 


tiltilg 


HAWAII Departing September 14, the Cruise Tour to 
Hawaii travels cross-country by train via Chicago to San Fran¬ 
cisco. After an interesting tour of this fascinating city, we board 
the cruise ship “Lurline,” for a relaxing five days of cruising the 
Pacific. Arrival in Hawaii is but an introduction to the delights of 
exploring our fabulous 50th State—Boat Day festivities have been 
a tradition in the Islands for over 80 years and provide a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience. Ten days in the Islands provide ample 
opportunity to enjoy the full flavor of the South Pacific. Our hotel, 
on the beach at Waikiki, is the Hilton Hawaiian Village, a complex 
of hotels with every conceivable type of shops, stores, restaurants 
and activities. A complete program of sightseeing and special events 
permits you to see as much 
as possible yet allows ample 
time for bathing, sunning 
on the beach and just plain 
relaxation. An optional ex¬ 
cursion to the Islands of 
Maui and Kauai is included 
for those who wish to ex¬ 
plore further the beauties 
of Hawaii. Returning to 
California, again aboard 
our cruise ship, we see 
more of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. A visit to 
Disneyland is a highlight 
of our stay in Los An¬ 
geles. Then, aboard our 
train for a scenic trip back 
home—-days of comfortable 
travel and time to re-live 
the excitement of our ex¬ 
periences in Hawaii and 
California, arriving home 
October 13 after 30 days of 
carefree travel. _ 

CATAMARANS, modern version 
of ancient Polynesian outrigger 
canoes, are a familiar sight on 
Waikiki Beach. 




ST. STEPHEN'S GATE faces out 
from Jerusalem's Jordan Sector to 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat and 
Mount of Olives. 


HOLY LAND 

Departure date is October 
22 via Trans World Air¬ 
lines jet flight to Cairo, 
Egypt. Beirut, Damascus, 
Baalbeck, Jerusalem, Beth¬ 
lehem, Jericho, the Dead 
Sea, Tiberias on the Sea of 
Galilee, Capernaum, Haifa, 
Tel Aviv, Istanbul, the 
Black Sea, Athens, Corinth, 
and a Greek Islands cruise 
are included in this excit¬ 
ing 21-day program. Re¬ 
turn to the United States 
is on November 11. This 
trip will be a major event 
in the lives of those privi¬ 
leged to participate, and 
the sights, scenes and color 
of the Middle East will long 
be remembered. 


Last Call for Alaska 


There are still a few accommodations available for the two always 
enjoyable, always congenial Alaska Tours, one June 29 to July 18, 
the other August 19 to September 6. If you are thinking of going 
on either of these Tours, this will be the last opportunity to make 
reservations. 

All Rural New Yorker tours are especially planned for our 
readers and their friends. Every detail of the trip and every 
possible expense are included in the one lump sum for the accom¬ 
modations selected—transportation, sightseeing, meals, baggage 
handling, hotels, special events and all tips. Nothing for you to do 
but relax and enjoy yourself! An experienced tour manager takes 
care of all arrangements enroute. 

Write today for further information on the Tour of your choice. 
Simply address a postcard or letter for your copy of the free, 
illustrated folder to: William F. Berghold, Editor and Publisher, 
The Rural New Yorker, 311 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 10036. 



FARM 

BOOKS 


For the Gardener 

Miniature Plants and Gardens 

Bernice Brilmayer .$4.95 

Growing Orchids at Your Windows 

Jack Kramer .$4.95 

1001 House Plant Questions Answered 

Stanley Schuler .$5.95 

Handbook of Wildflower Cultivation 

Taylor & Hamblin .$6.95 

The Concise Encyclopedia of Favorite 
Flowering Shrubs 

Marjorie J. Dietz .$4.95 


Growing for Showing 

Rudy J. Favretti .$3.95 

A clear, complete, easy-to-follow hand¬ 
book for those who want to exhibit 
flowers, foliage plants, fruits and vege¬ 
tables at shows. Covers culture, selection 
and grooming, and includes tips on what 
judges look for. 


Flowering Trees 

Robert B. Clark . $6.50 

Miniature Flower Arrangements and 
Plantings 

Lois Wilson . $6.50 

Bonsai for Americans 

George F. Hull . $5.95 


Pocket-Field Bird Guide 

Chester A. Reed . $2.95 

New enlarged and revised edition of the 


most popular and most convenient guide 
to land birds east of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. Handy pocket size for out-of-door 
use. Features 300 full-color illustrations 
of 222 species. 


The Complete Book for Gardeners 


Rachel Snyder, Ed . S9.95 

For Better Gardens 

Roland A. Browne . $4.95 

Pressed Flower Pictures 

Ruth Voorhees Booke . $6.95 


Fun Without Flowers 

Julia Clements . . $5.95 


There are flower arrangements and flow¬ 
erless arrangements—this unique book 
shows how to make the latter, with wood, 
fruit, plants, shells, ornaments, leaves, 
seedheads, gourds and berries; 94 beau¬ 
tiful illustrations. Really a ''must'' book. 


The Dried-Flower Book 

Carico & Guynn . $4.95 

Your Lawn — How To Make It and 
Keep It 

Milton R. Carleton . $3.95 

The Grafter's Handbook 

R. I. Garner . $6.75 

10,000 Garden Questions Answered 

F. F. Rockwell, Ed . $5.95 

All About African Violets 

Montague Free . $3.95 

Idea-Filled SUNSET Books 

Vegetable Gardening . $1.50 

Pruning Handbook . $1,95 

How To Grow and Use Annuals . $1.95 

Basic Gardening Illustrated . $1.95 

How To Grow African Violets ... $1.75 

Rock Gardens . $1.95 

Art of Flower Preservation . $1.95 


Please send the following books: 


Na 


me_ 


Addr 


Town- 


Amt. Enc. $_ 


-State- 


Send coupon to: 

Book Department, Rural New Yorker 
311 West 43rd Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10036 
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The Story Behind 

Mew Super-Sweet Sweet Corn 


In 1948, the late Professor E. B. 
Mains at the University of Mich¬ 
igan discovered a genetic factor or 
gene not previously found in corn. 
The factor was named shrunken-2 
because it produces a somewhat 
shrunken or collapsed condition of 
the mature, dry corn kernel. In 
the course of some basic research 
on genetics as far back as 1951, 
Professor John R. Laughnan of 
the University of Illinois noticed 
that a culture of corn carrying the 
sh 2 mutant gene was unusually 
sweet to the taste. Rather careful 
chemical studies were undertaken 
and the results, published in 


Genetics in 1953, suggested that 
this gene might be useful in the 
commercial sweet corn industry. 

Illinichief and lllinigold 

In 1954, Professor Laughnan 
published an article in The Canner 
which described the likely advan¬ 
tages of this new strain. Since 
then, two single-cross hybrids 
carrying the sh. 2 gene instead of 
the conventional su ( sugary ) factor 
have been developed. These hy¬ 
brids are known as Illinichief and 
lllinigold, and the strains with the 
sh 2 background have been given 
the designation “Super-Sweet.” 


According to Professor Laugh¬ 
nan, these hybrids, especially 
Illinichief, have had a rather re¬ 
markable reception. They are con¬ 
sidered superior to conventional 
sweet corn strains by about 85 to 
90 per cent of the people who have 
tried them. They have three ad¬ 
vantages: (1) they have about 
twice the sugar content of conven¬ 
tional strains at picking time; (2) 
they have a remarkable holding 
capacity for sugars after picking; 
and (3) any particular ear may be 
harvested over a much longer 
period than is the case for con¬ 
ventional strains. 

Although there was very little 
sustained enthusiasm for this new 
type strain among commercial and 
experiment station breeders, the 
Illinois Foundation Seed Co. of 
Champaign, Ill., did take an active 


interest in the development and 
since has been attempting to keep 
up with the demand. The single¬ 
cross hybrids are now available to 
farmers and gardeners from the 
Illinois Foundation Seed Co. 

Inbred Lines Are Available 

Since March. 1963, the lines of 
these hybrids, necessary to pro¬ 
duce the single-crosses, have been 
released upon writing for them. 
Seed growers wishing to produce 
the single-crosses may obtain the 
inbred lines by writing to Dr. 
E. R. Leng, Department of Ag¬ 
ronomy, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


In 1963, New York State ranked 
fifth in the nation in acreage, pro¬ 
duction and value of fresh market 
vegetables. 


BUSINESS BITS 


PROFITABLE FARMING . . . Fer¬ 
tilizer is a big factor in achieving 
more crop profits. How best to 
choose and use fertilizer is ex¬ 
plained in a new 20-page booklet 
titled “How To Be Your Own Fer¬ 
tilizer Expert.” Especially valuable 
is a step-by-step guide to making 
your own profit test, including 10 
tips for conducting your own field 
test plots ... no textbook answer 
will approach the accuracy of the 
results of your own field test plots. 
Included, too, is a handy table de¬ 
noting equivalent amounts of plant 
food analyses at varying ratios. For 
a free copy of “How To Be Your 
Own Fertilizer Expert,” write F. S. 
ROYSTER GUANO CO., DEPT. 414, 
LYONS, N.Y. 

MILK HANDLING SYSTEM . . . 

Details of the Mojonnier sealed 
system for handling milk on the 
farm are outlined in a 10-page 
brochure just issued by Mojonnier 
Bros. Listed and explained in the 
brochure are the advantages of a 
sealed system, as well as features of 
the manufacturer’s bulk cooler. For 
a copy of the brochure, “Mojonnier 
Sealed System for Handling Milk 
on the Farm,” write to MOJONNIER 
BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHI¬ 
CAGO, ILL. 60644. 

WATER-POWERED PUMPS . . . 

The hydraulic ram is a water pump 
which operates without fuel, elec¬ 
tricity or motor of any kind; it 
utilizes kinetic energy of flowing 
water to force a portion of that 
water to a higher elevation or dis¬ 
tant point. Farmers with streams 
providing a minimum flow of six 
gallons per minute can use the 
hydraulic ram to great advantage. 
How the hydraulic ram works is 
explained in detail in a new folder 
describing this unique system. 
Farmers with appropriate water 
source may obtain a copy of the 
folder on “Skookum Columbia Hy¬ 
draulic Rams” without charge from 
THE SKOOKUM CO. INC., 8524 NO. 
CRAWFORD, PORTLAND 3, ORE. 

BUILDING PLANS . . . Farmers 
getting ready for this Summer’s 
building program can speed up and 
smooth out their efforts with plans 
from the N.Y.S. College of Agricul¬ 
ture at Cornell. Available is a book¬ 
let listing 87 plans for all kinds of 
farm buildings and equipment, in¬ 
cluding milkhouses, poultry houses, 
corn cribs, potato storages and many 
others. Included are order forms 
and instructions on how and where 
to secure these and other plans. For 
a free copy of AEE Bulletin 851- 
CU, write EXTENSION PLAN SERV¬ 
ICE, RILEY-ROBB HALL, CORNELL 
UNVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y. 



Even before the first spray is needed, our field service 
men are at work on the coming season’s programs. 
They keep a file on each grower. This file and the grow¬ 
er’s spray record book help pinpoint many problems. 
The Niagara service man is out to help you achieve 
safety and best results with any variety of plants and 
crops. That’s how Niagara backs up your purchase of 
Malathion. 


HERE ARE FOUR EFFECTIVE FORMS OF MALATHION 
Malathion Dusts— Malathion; 50-lb. bags. 


Malathion 5 Miscible- in gallon jugs or 5-gallon cans; contains 
5.0 lb. Malathion per gallon. 

Malathion 25 Wettable— 25% Malathion;—in 4-lb. and 50-lb. 

bags. 

Malathion 4 Niatox Dust—4% Malathion, 5% DDT; 50-lb. 

bags. 


It’s pest control time and 

Niagara’s 
customer 
service is 


Malathion 



® 
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Niagara Chemical Division • Middleport, N.Y. 

























Water on the Farm 
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Editor and Publisher 


Along the Milk Front 

Uptrend in Fluid Sales 

FEW MONTHS ago it was noted in 
these columns that, for each month, 
from August through November last year, 
fluid milk sales set record highs since adop¬ 
tion of the milk order in 1938. That this 
record-breaking has continued each month 
since November is no small accomplishment. 
Added to this plus is the lower volume of 
milk receipts which has resulted in a higher 
fluid percentage each month and therefore 
provided a more favorable utilization factor 
in setting the farm price of fluid milk. 

It seems as though the old adage about 
strength breeding more strength still holds 
a good deal of water. The ADA-Dairy 
Council active promotion is beginning to 
produce real results in boosting the blend 
price to dairy farmers. This organization 
notes that fluid sales have now climbed for 
17 months, with a total increase of 209.8 
million pounds. ADA and Dairy Council fig¬ 
ure that this growth in fluid sales has added 
some $4.7 million to producers’ income in 
the 17-month period. This has been achieved 
with but little change in the average Class I 
price and in the average price to consumers. 

What is especially significant about this 
trend is that it has developed with little, if 
any, help from the dealers who market the 
milk. Dairymen might, with good reason, 
ask dealers why they should continue to 
buck the tide of rising fluid sales. Everyone 
would be better off, including the federal 
government, if the dealers contributed their 
fair share to fluid milk promotion in such a 
potentially good area as the New York met¬ 
ropolitan market. 

What about Co-op Payments? 

D O THE dairy cooperatives and federa¬ 
tions under Federal Order 2 really earn 
their cooperative payments, ranging from 
two to four cents per hundredweight of milk 
handled? Have these payments outlived 
their usefulness? Is it time to review and 
revise the present regulations covering coop¬ 
erative payments? 

These questions have been discussed pro 
and con for the past year, but now the lines 
are being drawn a little more sharply. There 
are too many recent cases of membership 
raiding by co-ops to go unnoticed much 
longer. 

That this raiding may be for the purpose 
of keeping up the membership level to insure 
no reduction in cooperative payments, hardly 
makes the activity legitimate. It comes 
closer to being a good reason for canceling 
out all such payments for raiders. 

Experience in other markets would indi¬ 
cate that payment for specific market serv¬ 


ices might be a much more effective way to 
encourage and build bona fide cooperatives 
than payment for merely “order activities,” 
the much too vague catch-all for cooperative 
payments under Order 2. 

A prompt hearing on this badly abused 
money-handout is very much in order. 

A Study in Contrasts 

T HERE ARE occasions, apparently, when 
America’s agriculture must be “rescued” 
from the brink of an impending crisis with¬ 
out delay. Seemingly, too, there are other 
occasions when farmers are supposed to 
wait patiently for the “right” solution to 
their problem. Both these observations ap¬ 
ply to the current meat import hassle. 

On the surface, the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment negotiated agreements with Australia 
and New Zealand to deter their meat im¬ 
ports from affecting adversely the prices 
received by U.S. livestock producers. Actual¬ 
ly, however, the agreements preserve the 
status quo and livestock farmers have been 
left to shift for themselves. 

Now that USDA knows livestock pro¬ 
ducers are far from content with its hurried 
stop-gap action, it is puzzling to note that 
Secretary Freeman insists the agreements 
with the Oceanic countries be given “an 
opportunity to work.” Subsequently, what 
appeared to be a sincere desire on the part 
of USDA to investigate the meat price mat¬ 
ter in depth suddenly was broadened to 
cover the whole food merchandising system 
in the nation, where livestock producers are 
but a segment. There can be no doubt that 
such an over-all study at this time could be 
interpreted as a cover-up on the single prob¬ 
lem of meat imports. The sanctity of the 
meat agreements, meanwhile, is being de¬ 
fended, not only by the Australian Ambas¬ 
sador to the United States, but also by 
Secretary Freeman in terms that almost 
could convince livestock producers it would 
be sinful to nullify them. 

It is more likely than not that a filibuster 
on civil rights legislation will prevent any 
decisive action on the meat import issue as 
it affects “farmers’ rights.” But it would be 
a grievous mistake for livestock producers 
to relax in their efforts to curb imports. 

The Australian Government offers greater 
protection to its farmers than is the case 
here. Opportunities available to farmers in 
Australia are described in part in this issue 
on page 16, showing the sharp contrast be¬ 
tween the attitudes of the two governments, 
so much so that American farmers are being 
attracted to Australia. Evidently, when 
Horace Greeley wrote those famous words, 
“Go West, young man,” he should have 
added: “And you needn’t stop at the shores 
of the Pacific.” 


Y EAR IN and year out, water is the most 
valuable asset on the farm. It is more 
than an asset, it is an absolute necessity. 
Water is needed for health, for protection 
and for over-all farm efficiency. 

And the water level is gradually falling 
everywhere. Rainfall is no greater, in many 
areas it is less, and the industrial and urban 
uses for water are expanding every day. 

All this points up the need for adequate, 
smooth-running water systems on the farms. 
It is one good reason why this month of May 
has been chosen as “Water Systems Month.” 
There will be “Parade of Pumps” exhibi¬ 
tions in Oneonta, N.Y., May 4-5, and in 
Waterloo, N.Y., May 7-8, at which the latest 
developments in pumps and water systems 
will be shown in operation. 

Actually, there could be no better time 
than now to find out just how your farm’s 
water system is working. Will there be a 
sufficient supply of water for all purposes 
in the coming “dry” months? Is the water 
system in need of repair or replacement ? 
What is the capacity of the pump? Would 
it not be a good idea to have a complete 
check-up so that, when the need arises, 
everything will be in ship-shape order? 

If there is anyone who knows well that a 
working water system is a necessity, not a 
luxury, it is the farmer whose livelihood 
depends on it. 


Man for the North Country 

I N THE primaries early next month, voters 
in New York’s North Country will choose 
their Republican Party candidate for Con¬ 
gress from the 31st District which includes 
St. Lawrence, Franklin, Lewis, Jefferson 
and Oswego Counties. 

There are several qualified men who are 
seeking to represent this large and predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural area in Washington. One 
of them, however, deserves special mention 
because he has a proven record of service to 
agriculture. That man is Robert C. McEwen, 
who for 10 years has served ably and with 
integrity as State Senator in Albany, 
representing St. Lawrence and Franklin 
Counties. 

Senator McEwen’s roots are on the farm 
and he has been a consistent champion on 
behalf of dairymen in many a legislative 
battle. He has an intimate knowledge of the 
milk business and, what is most important, 
is no bandwagon climber. In voting on farm 
measures, his first and only consideration 
has always been whether it will be of real 
benefit to dairy farmers. 

Agriculture in the North Country needs a 
militant, independent voice in Washington. 
Bob McEwen is the right man for that job. 


“And above all things have fervent charity 
among yourselves; for charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins.”—1 Peter 4:8 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board esti¬ 
mates 1964 per capita consumption of meat at 
170.5 lbs., compared to 169.9 lbs. in 1963. More 
beef will be eaten, mostly at the expense of pork 
as well as less veal and lamb. 
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SULFUR 


FERTILIZERS 


Cash in with BONANZA 


To really cash in, your crops must get all 
these chemical elements from the soil. No 
one can substitute for the other. No soil 
can be fully productive unless it can supply 
ample quantities of all 13. And no fertilizer 
can do a good job unless it is able to correct 
all deficiencies in your soil. 

You can not continue to cash in on your 
crops when you take 13 essential plant food 
elements from your soil . . . and replace 



TO FIT EVERY SOIL AND CROP NEED 

BONANZA VIM ARROW 

Royster’s Fortified Six Plant Foods Three Plant Foods in 

Soil Ration Guaranteed High Concentration 

;’Royster 

FERTILIZERS 

F. S. Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, Va. 


just a few of them. You can cash in with 
Royster BONANZA ... because every ton 
is scientifically formulated to help maintain 
present soil fertility and to give that extra 
boost toward maximum yields, highest 
quality and the most cash. 

See your Royster dealer for BONANZA, 
the finest crop insurance and profit insur¬ 
ance you can buy. BONANZA . . . the fer¬ 
tilizer that brings science down to earth. 































Australia — Beef, Sheep 

and Americans 


CROSSING the Macintyre River from Queensland into 
New South Wales, Australian cattle (above) are an im¬ 
pressive sight in the picturesque countryside. 


VERCROWDING, inflated land 
values and controls on crop acreage— 
these were the reasons why Ronald 
Swerdfeger sold his 560-acre mixed 
farm in southern California and 
bought a 1,000-acre spread in Aus¬ 
tralia’s new cotton growing district 
at Wee Waa, about 350 miles north¬ 
west of Sydney. 

The idea that Australia is an un¬ 
usually rewarding country to visit, to 
settle in and for investment increas¬ 
ingly stirs the imagination of Ameri¬ 
cans. In fact, stories like Mr. Swerd- 
feger’s are getting to be commonplace 
in Australia, where there is an obvious 
correlation between a rapidly grow¬ 
ing influx of American tourists and 
the number of Americans who decide 
either to settle or to invest there. 

Tourists, Settlers and Investments 

Last year, more than 20,000 Ameri¬ 
cans visited Australia. About 3,300 
Americans went to Australia with a 
view to settling. And for the first time 
ever, Britain was ousted from first 
place on Australia’s foreign invest¬ 


ment list. During the 1962/63 fiscal 
year, North Americans contributed 
51 per cent of Australia’s foreign 
investment and Britain 40 per cent. 

There is no doubt that a high pro¬ 
portion of Americans going to Aus¬ 
tralia are rural folks. This is indi¬ 
cated by the large and fast increasing- 
stake Americans hold in rural Aus¬ 
tralia and a growing emphasis on 
rural tours designed for overseas 
visitors. When Mr. Swerdfeger re¬ 
turns to Australia in July to take up 
chores on his Wee Waa holding, his 
cotton farming neighbors will include 
16 American families, most of them 
from his home State. 

'Home on the Range . . . Outback' 

About 1,500 miles northwest of 
Wee Waa, in the semi-tropical North¬ 
ern Territory, another American, 
Donald Ireton, recently became joint 
owner of one of Australia’s biggest 
cattle stations (ranches)—the 214 
million-acre Coolibah Station, which 
adjoins TV personality Art Link- 
letter’s 660,000-acre Fitzroy Station. 
A few hundred miles west of there, in 
the Kimberleys region of the State of 
Western Australia, a project is under 
way that will eventually irrigate 
200,000 acres of fertile virgin land 
for fattening beef cattle and for such 
crops as rice, cotton, safflower and 


sugar cane. In February 1964, a 
group of Arizona farmers visited the 
Ord River section of this project. Five 
of them were so impressed that they 
have since begun negotiations for the 
purchase of farms there. 

Esperance District Is Popular 

Western Australia is bringing to 
productivity a million virgin acres 
each year, mostly in the southwest 
corner of the State. Highly favored by 
American farmer-settlers in this gen¬ 
eral area is the Esperance district, 
about 550 miles southeast of the State 
capital of Perth, where they already 
hold more than one-half million acres 
of prime mixed farm land. 

Australia is a three million-square- 
mile continent with vast expanses al¬ 
most totally unoccupied, yet with two 
bustling, modern cities (Sydney and 
Melbourne) boasting populations ex¬ 
ceeding two million. If you had 
thought of Australia only in terms of 
a rural frontierland, where 160 mil- 


• by Harry E. Mercer 

A MERINO RAM (I.) in New South Wales, PRIZE 
POLL HEREFORDS (c.) from the area near Wee Waa 
and a CHAMPION ANGUS (r.) at Sydney Royal 
Agric. Show represent top Down Under' livestock. 
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lion sheep outnumber people 15 to 
one, you will be astonished to learn 
that, percentagewise, more Austra¬ 
lians than Americans work in fac¬ 
tories. And it does not help your 
comprehension to meet people very 
similar in outlook to Americans. 

You can observe many of Austra¬ 
lia’s contradictions and curiosities, 
and at the same time take note of 
how some American farmer-set¬ 
tlers are making out, by visiting 
three of the regions already men¬ 
tioned. They are widely separated, 
but getting around the continent 
is no problem. Sydney, located on 
the shores of a magnificent harbor 
mid-way in a 1,000-mile coastal 
strip of dairying country, would 
likely be your port of entry. A few 
minutes’ flight west from Sydney 
across the Great Dividing Range 
brings you to some of Australia’s 
finest sheep and wheat country. 

Air Tours to Sheep Stations 

It is now possible to visit sheep 
stations and meet the station fam¬ 
ilies by way of one-day air tours 
operating out of Sydney. Last No¬ 
vember, the first American group 
to make such a tour visited “Ter- 
ramungamine” Station, an 80-mm- 
ute flight northwest of Sydney and 
located about 150 miles south of the 
Wee Waa cotton plantations. The 
2,800-acre ‘‘Terramungamine” Sta¬ 
tion, about 10 miles from the town¬ 
ship of Dubbo, is owned by Max 
Walters, who personally escorted 
his guests and explained how things 
are done on an Australian sheep 
station. 

This region of outback New South 
Wales, beginning in the western 
foothills of the Great Dividing 
Range and extending west 400 miles 
to where the desert begins, includes 
some of Australia’s most prosperous 
and interesting rural holdings. The 
region contributes heavily to the 
nation’s 300 million-bushel wheat 
crop. After seeing its finely-bred 
sheep, especially the Merinos, you 
can readily understand why Aus¬ 
tralia has 15 per cent of the world’s 
sheep, yet produces more than 30 
per cent of the world’s wool, some 
of which recently auctioned for a 
record $5.13 a pound. 

Across the Great Divide 

Just across the Great Divide on 
the well-watered Western Slopes, 
where Corriedales, Palwarths, Bor¬ 
der Leicesters and the like predom¬ 
inate, the emphasis is on fat lambs 
and superfine wool. Further west, 
in the 15- to 25-inch rainfall zone, 
the rolling slopes begin to flatten 
and almost every farm is a wool- 
wheat enterprise. Here you mostly 
find various crossbreeds and Merino 
comebacks. Finally, in the semi- 
arid flatlands, where beef cattle are 
often run with sheep, the famous 
Australian Merino is easily the 
dominant sheep breed. 

Only about 16 per cent of Aus¬ 
tralia’s 15 million beef cattle are 
raised in the 523,620-square-mile 
Northern Territory, but several 
Americans have rated this sparse¬ 
ly settled area’s potential highly 
enough to buy ranches there. Most 
Northern Territory ranches are 
“jumbo-size” by any standard. The 
biggest, the 11,262-square-mile Al¬ 
exandria Downs, is about equal in 
area to Belgium. From the front 
gate, you journey 100 miles to the 
homestead! 

If the widest of wide open spaces 
have a focal point, it is the modern 
little township of Alice Springs, 


population 5,000, located dead cen¬ 
ter on the Australian continent. If 
the Center, as the Australians call 
it, has a boundary, it is the broad¬ 
casting range of VJD, Alice Springs’ 
flying doctor control station, from 
where the merciful voice of VJD is 
beamed to a few hundred people 
scattered over a wilderness three 
times the size of Texas. 

Despite its new air-conditioned 
hotels and sight-seeing buses 
crowded with camera-harnessed 
tourists, Alice Springs is still a cat¬ 
tle town. Almost any morning at 
the northern and southern outskirts 
of the town you may chance upon 
a cattle road train. 

The Esperance district in the 
southwest corner of the continent 
is another unusually interesting 
region to visit, particularly for 


farmers. Several thousand square 
miles of land surrounding the capi¬ 
tal city of Perth has always been 
highly productive. But until recent 
years, the land further east toward 
Esperance, although in a zone of 
adequate and reliable rainfall, sup¬ 
ported little more than salt bush 
and mallee scrubs. 

From Wastelands to Pastures 

Government agricultural scien¬ 
tists were asked to find out why and 
their investigations, both here and 
in other wasteland areas, led to one 
of the most dramatic discoveries in 
modern Australian rural history. 
They found that, by adding small 
amounts of certain trace elements 
(usually cobalt and copper or zinc 
and copper) to superphosphate 
dressing, high-yielding pastures 


could be grown. 

Australia is suited to both diver¬ 
sified and special interest rural tour¬ 
ing. Accessible farming enterprises 
range from Queensland’s pine¬ 
apple and sugar cane plantations to 
the Island State of Tasmania’s hops 
fields and apple orchards. Fine 
sheep and cattle country is within 
driving range or a short flight of 
every state capital city. 

The seasons, of course, are re¬ 
versed in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Australian wheat crops are mostly 
harvested around Christmas. In the 
southern half of Australia, there is 
more farming activity and the cli¬ 
mate favors touring most from Sep¬ 
tember through April. It is more 
comfortable to visit the semi-tropi¬ 
cal northern half during the cooler 
months of April through October. 


Weed-choked pond? 





WimORIHO 


In just ten days, new Ortho Diquat can give you a clean, weed-free pond 

New Diquat makes short work of the common water weeds—water lettuce, water 
fern, pondweed, coontail, Southern Naiad, water hyacinth and Elodea. Diquat is 
easily applied by spraying or injection under the water surface. The weeds absorb it, 
and quickly wilt, collapse and die. (For free-floating weeds, use a standard sprayer.) 

Diquat is non-hazardous, used as directed. It would take 20 times the maximum 
recommended dosage to be at all harmful to fish. It’s inactivated immediately on 
contact with soil, and it doesn’t build up in water. In just 10 days (be sure to 
follow label directions), you can have clear, clean water for irrigation, watering your 
animals, swimming, or even a fishing hole. 
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‘Helping the World Grow Better* 

CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ORTHO DIVISION, 41 Kings Highway E„ Haddonfield, N.J. 


ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ CAUTIONS AND DIRECTIONS BEFORE USE. 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. • ORTHO, HELPING THE WORLD GROW BETTER 
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The Knight “bale spitter” head enables you to handle baled hay, 
chopped corn, chopped hay, forage, ensilage, haylage, pea vines, 
beet pulp, corn fodder, ear corn, shelled corn, and small grains with 
the same machine that you use for bunk feeding. 

By use of the “pop-up” haybaler, baled hay is loaded, transported, 
and unloaded with minimum operator effort. 


Now Knight offers front-end bale un¬ 
loading on the same CATTLE FEEDER 
that can be used for all crop handling! 


Manufactured by 

KNIGHT MFG. CO. 

Brodhead, Wisconsin 


Distributed by 

UEBLER'S 

Vernon, New York 



STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 

FOR ALL PURPOSESB 
SECTIONAL UTILITY BLDGS. I 
& GARAGES 

Easily erected • Quick delivery I 
Shipped Anywhere 
Write for information 
JOHN COOPER CO. J 

301 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J. M 

Phone: (201 )HU 7-4018 


NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor’s Dehorning 
Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. Nc 
cutting,no bleeding. 4oz. 
iar—$1.00 at your deal¬ 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. 

Morris 12, N. Y. 



Dr.Najfor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Hay, Now All But Stacks Itself! 

LITTLE GIANT 


BALE HANDLING SYSTEMS 



One-man method of handling bales—any size or shape—and puts ’em away 
anywhere a conveyor will go. Tailored to your own barn. You assemble a com¬ 
plete bale handling system of unlimited length from a basic 16', B-63 Little Giant 
Bale Elevator, using sections and whatever accessories you need. Strongest tubular 
steel construction—elevators up to 40' long require no support! Buy your basic 
Little Giant Bale Handling System now and expand later as your needs require. 
Come in or send for free literature today. 


Little Giant Bale Handling System, a product of Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., 
Bloomington, III. 

Distributed By 


TUDOR and JONES 


Weedsport, New York 



Photo: Allied Chemical Corp 

These huge greenhouses, owned by Charles Fischer, a leading grower of ornamentals at 
Linwood, N.J., are constructed of rigid polyvinyl chloride (PVC) panels, capable of withstanding 
normal hailstorms and high velocity winds. 


Plastics for the Greenhouse 


T HE use of plastic materials in 
place of glass for greenhouses is 
not new. But since plastic green¬ 
houses were first introduced some 
years ago, subsequent practical ex¬ 
perience of greenhouse growers 
and product research by manufac¬ 
turers and experiment stations have 
produced both better plastics and 
better applications. Two latest de¬ 
velopments are polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC) panels in the rigid plastics 
line and a two-layer polyethylene 
application in the flexible plastics 
line. 

PVC for Permanency 

Greenhouses using polyethylene 
plastics should not be confused or 
compared to those using PVC pan¬ 
els—the former require periodic 
replacement of plastic and are not 
wholly recommended as permanent 
structures; the latter utilize a rigid 
plastic material which is durable, 
requires no periodic replacement 
and which are recommended as 
permanent type structures. 

PVC panels were used by Charles 
Fischer of Linwood, New Jersey, 
in building his latest greenhouse. 
Fischer has 25 glass greenhouses 
and carries on an extensive pro¬ 
gram of research, development and 
production of a variety of potted 
plants, with worldwide sales. 

Fischer’s new PVC greenhouse 
has a ground coverage of 15,500 
square feet and consists of two 
houses, gutter-connected. The 
structure is reputed to be the only 
one of its kind entirely enclosed 
with vinyl panels. The top of each 
house is sealed with a vacuum- 
formed ridge roll and there are no 
vent openings at the top as in glass 
greenhouses. Four fans in each 
house can change the air in one 
minute. Framework is aluminum. 

PVC vs. Glass 

To compare possible differences 
in light transmission, Fischer took 
six readings weekly in the new 
PVC house, in the glass houses and 
on the outside. So far, he has not 
noticed any appreciable difference 
between the glass-covered house 
and the one built of PVC panels. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories clas¬ 
sifies PVC panels as a “non-com¬ 


bustible.” They are also highly re¬ 
sistant to weathering, sunlight, salt 
air, chemicals and moisture. The 
surface of the material is smooth 
and not prone to weather erosion 
and dust collection. It is estimated 
that greenhouse growers can save 
at least a third of construction cost 
by using PVC panels and still have 
as durable and efficient, if not bet¬ 
ter, structure than one using glass. 

Dual Layer Polyethylene 

Cornell researchers have designed 
a new greenhouse, called “Cornell 
Twenty-One,” which measures 21x- 
100-ft. and uses flexible polyethyl¬ 
ene plastic. The “Twenty-One” 
differs from previous polyethylene 
plastic houses by the way its double 
layer of plastic can be applied on 
the outside of the frame in sheets, 
and the entire structure built easily 
by the grower or his workmen. 

The double layer of polyethylene 
plastic is separated by a two-inch 
air space, which Professor Raymond 
Sheldrake Jr. and Robei’t M. Sayles, 
experimentalist, at Cornell, say 
provides a heat savings of 40 per 
cent or more and also prevents high 
temperatures on warm, bright days. 
Prof. Sheldrake advises New York 
State growers using polyethylene 
plastic to use two-layer structures 
since houses covered with only one 
layer are difficult to heat, are wet 
on the inside, are hotter on bright 
days, and plants in them require 
more frequent watering. 

Longer Lasting Inner Layer 

The inner layer of the two-layer 
plastic greenhouse is a sheet of 
ultraviolet - resistant polyethylene 
that should last three years. The 
outer layer is regular polyethylene 
that must be replaced each year. 

Prof. Sheldrake says one auto¬ 
matic gas- or oil-fired hot air fur¬ 
nace will heat the house, or two 
smaller heating units may be used. 
Two units may improve distribu¬ 
tion of heat and also serve as insur¬ 
ance. He warns provision has to be 
made to provide intake of oxygen 
since the polyethylene plastic is 
practically air tight. For proper 
ventilation, Prof. Sheldrake says a 
42-inch fan will do a good job if it 
is controlled by thermostats. 



Photo: N.Y.S. College of Agriculture 

Cornell's 'Twenty-One' greenhouse differs from previous houses of similar type plastic by the 
way its double layer of plastic can be applied on the outside of the frame in sheets. 
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These Tips Always Apply 


Naturally, just what makes good 
labor management differs from farm 
to farm; we will get to that later. 
First, here are some tips that apply 
regardless of type of farm and kind 
of worker: 

• Train adequately. On-the-job 
training is necessary, of course. 
Off-farm training can save you time 
and money. It is becoming more 
available today through vocational 
short courses introduced in the 
past two years under the new Man¬ 
power Development and Training 
Act. For example, a statewide pro¬ 
gram for training dairy farm hands 
was started in Vermont in January, 
1964. Local school districts are of¬ 
fering the 13-week courses. Simi¬ 
lar programs for training sprayers, 
pruners and others were conducted 
in 1963 at the Essex Agricultural 
and Technical Institute in Haw¬ 
thorne, Massachusetts, and for 
arborists at the Norfolk County 
Agricultural School in Walpole, 
Massachusetts. Other vocational 
programs for training general farm 
hands, tractor operators, tree pru¬ 
ners and others have been con¬ 
ducted in New Jersey, Delaware 
and elsewhere. 

If you and your neighbors need 
help, and there are unemployed 
workers in your area who could be 
trained to do the work, ask for a 
training program. The U.S. De¬ 
partments of Labor, and Health, 
Education and Welfare administer 
the MDTA. 

• Be sure the workers understand 
what is expected of them. This means 
that job assignments should be 
definite and instructions should be 
clear. 

• Make sure the employees know who 
is boss. If they are responsible to a 
foreman or crew leader, who is in 
turn responsible to you, all parties 
should understand this arrange¬ 
ment. If you have a partner, be 
sure the employees are responsible 
primarily to one or the other. 
“Where more than one person acts 
in a supervisory position, there is 
often conflict in the orders, and 
general misunderstandings result,” 
one labor specialist observes. 


2Grow soybeans and corn without weeds. New DuPont 
Lorox™linuron weed killer is the one product that does the job in 
both crops as a pre-emergence spray. You can use “Lorox” in 
corn and soybeans this season without risk to corn, soybeans or 
grain next season; there’s no soil residue problem. “Lorox” may 
also be used in corn as a directed post-emergence spray. 


3 Get more alfalfa and clover. Spray Du Pont Mar late® 2-MR 
methoxychlor insecticide to stop weevils from turning a lush 
field of alfalfa or clover into a “scorched earth.” You’ll cut better 
quality hay that’s higher in protein and Vitamin A content. When 
used as recommended, it does not cause residues in milk. Meth¬ 
oxychlor also controls leafhopper, spittlebug, alfalfa caterpillar, 
armyworm, clover leaf weevil, flea beetle. This year, play it safe 
with “Marlate.” 


4 Keep homilies from biting your cows and milk checks, too. 
Simply hand dust with Du Pont “Marlate” 50 methoxychlor in¬ 
secticide, just as it comes from the bag. A rounded tablespoonful 
rubbed in along the neck and back does the job for as long as 
3 weeks. Hornfly control with methoxychlor is easy, fast and 
effective; and when it’s used as directed, leaves no residue in milk. 
Keep hornflies from pestering your herd in the barn and on pas¬ 
ture. Rub in protection, fast, with Du Pont “Marlate.” 


Any one of these ideas will save you money and help you increase milk produc¬ 
tion. Why not use all four and make the maximum of profit? See your dealer or 
for more information write DuPont, I. & B. Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 19898. 


On all chemicals, follow labeling instructions and warnings carefully. 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 


1 Triple the grazing capacity of your pastures by top-dressing 
with nitrogen. There’s no easier way to do it than with Du Pont 
NuGreen® urea fertilizer. It’s concentrated — 45% free-flowing 
nitrogen for fast and easy spreading. Pastures and forage need 
nitrogen and for every dollar invested, “NuGreen” can give you 
back $3 worth (or more) of high quality feed. 


Boost Income with 

Better Labor Management 

by Richard E. Geyer 


H IRED labor costs farmers more 
than any other item except feed 
and livestock purchases. It is a cash 
expense that cannot be stored for 
future use; either you use it when 
you have it or you waste it. Unlike 
production goods such as ferti¬ 
lizer and gasoline, which are uni¬ 
form, workers differ in their abili¬ 
ties, attitudes and willingness to 
accept responsibilities. As a result, 
labor management is difficult, and 
often neglected. This is the con¬ 
clusion of a committee of farm 
management specialists in the 
Northeastern States. 

Skill at labor management di¬ 
rectly affects net farm income. Can 
there be another explanation why 
labor cost per unit of milk produced 
varies widely from farm to farm or 
why per-acre harvesting labor 
costs for tomatoes varied in a recent 
study from $142 on one farm to 
$301 on another or why labor costs 
for growing onion sets ranges from 
$36 to $97 per acre? 


• Schedule your farm work. Posting 
daily and weekly work schedules, 
plus a list of “odd jobs,” not only 
forces you to plan ahead, but it lets 
the workers know what is expected 
of them, and when there might be 
overtime work. The list of odd jobs 
will help keep workers productive 
between job assignments and dur¬ 
ing periods when planned work is 
delayed. 

Bonus Incentive Plans 

Are full-time employees your major 
interest? Dairymen, especially, will 
be interested in learning that bonus 
incentive plans are getting con¬ 


siderable attention. A Cornell Uni¬ 
versity survey of dairy farms with 
incentive plans reveals that both 
farmers and hired men thought 
that good labor relations, fair 
wages, adequate house plus privi¬ 
leges, and good machinery and 
equipment to operate were more 
important for employer-employee 
relations than incentive plans. 

But the incentive idea has merit 
in certain circumstances. One young 
dairyman said that changing from 
a flat wage to a wage plus six cents 
per hundred for the milk sold was 
primarily responsible for his hired 
man being enthusiastic about ex¬ 
panding the dairy herd by more 
than one-fourth. 

Incentive plans include: payment 
based on the amount of production, 
a share of the profit, a lump sum 
bonus for good performance us¬ 


ually not tied directly to production 
or profit, and arrangements for the 
hired man to build his own equity 
in, say, livestock. 

Here are some ideas, from the 
Cornell survey, for computing in¬ 
centive payments: 

1. One to six per cent of the milk 
check. 

2. Five to 15 cents per 100 pounds 
of milk sold. 

3. 25 to 50 cents for each 100 
pounds above a minimum standard. 

4. With bacteria count under 
5,000, pay $10 per month; with 
count 5,000-10,000 pay $5.00 per 
month. 

5. Two to 10 per cent of the dif¬ 
ference between the milk check 
and the feed bill. 

Finally, check these trends: Paid 
vacations, usually one or two 


Continued on page 20 • 

4 ideas from Du Pont 

to help Northeast dairymen 
make more milk at lower cost 
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an hour or two; hand-weed onions 
until 9 a.m.; bunch radishes until 
noon; pick beans for two or three 
hours; finally, pack the onions and 
radishes until quitting time. 

Besides onions, radishes and 
beans, Kidd grows turnips and peas. 
He plans his plantings so that crops 
can be harvested every day from 
April to November, “So I don’t 
have to keep hiring and laying off 
all the time.” 

A Home Away from Home 

Migrants will produce more, says a 
farm placement supervisor, if the 
employer 

1. Pays promptly . . . and pays 
in full. 

2. Keeps his temper . . . and he 
will keep his help. 

3. Takes a personal interest . . . 
tries to understand his workers. Re¬ 
members that migrants are prob¬ 
ably homesick ... if they are made 
to feel at home, they are less likely 
to go home. 

4. Gives them a change occasion¬ 
ally . . . refreshments, a trip to town 
• • • an occasional night at the 
movies. 

5. When in doubt, stops and 
thinks . . . how would the shoe 
feel on his own foot? 


Apple Blossom Festival 
in Columbia County, N. Y. 

Columbia County’s (N.Y.) 1964 
Apple Blossom Festival, so suc¬ 
cessful in the past two years, will 
take place again this year on one 
or more of the weekends between 
May 9 and May 23, depending on 
the bloom. 

The selection of an Apple Blos¬ 
som Queen, one of the highlights, 
will be announced on May 9 at the 
Festival Ball and Dinner-Dance 
and Coronation Ceremony at the 
Elks Club in Hudson. The new 
queen will replace this year’s 
queen, Miss Sandra Rockhill of 
Hillsdale and Boston University. 

Since apple trees do not usually 
bloom at the same time all over 
Columbia County, two orchard 
tours are planned—one in the 
southern part of the county one 
weekend, and one in the northern 
section the following weekend. 
However, should bloom occur at 
approximately the same time all 
over the county, both tours may be 
held the same weekend. 

Included in the tours will be vis¬ 
its to cold storages, both regular 
and controlled atmosphere; apple 
packing houses and grading and 
packing equipment; roadside mar¬ 
kets; inspection of orchard equip¬ 
ment such as sprayers, dusters, 
mowers; weed and grass control 
spray equipment; pruning equip¬ 
ment; and spray and dusting dem¬ 
onstrations by both ground and air 
equipment. 

Everyone is welcome to attend 
the Festival. For further informa¬ 
tion, contact should be made with 
M. E. Buckley, Columbia Co. Ex¬ 
tension Service, P. O. Bldg., Hud¬ 
son, N.Y. 


Garden Song 

A slim young' moon with graceful 
curve 

Still rules the planting season. 

A sower’s arm must never swerve 
While mosquitoes are a-teasin’. 
We cover seeds with soft brown 
earth 

And follow each direction, 

We wait for Mother Nature’s birth, 
Or is it resurrection? 

We sing a garden song because 
While hoein’ and a-weedin’, 

We think about how Adam was 
Kicked out of perfect Eden. 

—Eva Allen Wood 


Labor 

Management 

• Continued from page 19 

weeks, are becoming more popular, 
and farmers are paying more in 
cash and less in fringe benefits. 
Sometimes the fringe benefits may 
not really be benefits. For instance, 
one farmer butchered two hogs a 
year for his hired man until he 
found out that neither the hired 
man nor his wife liked pork. 

Handling the 'Untouchables' 

Do you hire local seasonal help? If 

so, you will be interested in the ex¬ 


periences of Robert Kidd, a Michi¬ 
gan vegetable grower, whose situa¬ 
tion is like that of many vegetable 
producers in the Northeast, and 
whose principles of labor manage¬ 
ment are applicable almost any¬ 
where. 

Kidd operates a 26-acre vegetable 
farm located near a Detroit suburb. 
Most of his employees are teen¬ 
agers—an “untouchable” age group 
for many other farm employers in 
the area. Kidd says that other farm¬ 
ers do not pay enough. “Some 
growers offer 50 cents an hour. 
Then they wonder why the boys 
get involved in so much horseplay 
. . .” Kidd starts the boys at 90 cents 
an hour, 15 cents more than most 
local growers pay, and soon raises 
them to $1.00 if performance is 
satisfactory. Most of the youngsters 


work for him three Summers, start¬ 
ing at age 15. Replacing the fre¬ 
quent “graduates” is no problem 
since Kidd asks his boys to 
recommend friends who are good 
workers. 

Despite high wages, his labor 
costs are in line with those for other 
farmers growing fresh vegetable 
crops in the area, according to his 
county extension office—perhaps 60 
per cent of gross income. Besides, 
Kidd points out that having a de¬ 
pendable crew means high produce 
quality and little chance of being 
without help at harvest time. 

Keeping the teenagers interested 
in working for a full day by varying 
their tasks is one key to produc¬ 
tivity, Kidd thinks. A nine- or 10- 
hour working day during the Sum¬ 
mer goes like this: Pull onions for 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION • MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. Thiodan* (endosulfan) is a registered trademark of Farbwerke Hoechst A.G. 


For cabbages and things. (Artichokes, beans, broccoli, cauli¬ 
flower, cucumbers, eggplants, head lettuce, peppers, potatoes, 
pumpkins, squash, tomatoes and watercress.) Thiodan protects 14 
different vegetables against 32 different insect pests and controls 
strawberry insects too. It’s well recommended by the various states 
—by vegetable growers everywhere. You’ll find this o 
really does do the job of several. And does it better. 


ne insecticide 

Italian 
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1. BRADY'S all-new, 4 row, 
multi-crop chopper—Model 144— 
substantially reduces labor, disking, 
chopping time by letting one man 
do work of three. Offers maximum 
chopping action, takes minimum of 
tractor power; rides behind tractor 
and trails 4-row tandem disc to al¬ 
low chopping and disking at same 
time. BRADY MFC. CORP., E. 30TH 
& CRANCER, DES MOINES, IOWA. 



4. A new, time-saving windrow¬ 
ing spout has been introduced by 
MATHEWS for attachment to M-C 
Choppers. Two rows of shredded 
stalks are placed into one windrow, 
and up to six rows of stalks can be 
placed in same windrow. Spout, at¬ 
tached to end of loading chute, 
eliminates need for raking and per¬ 
mits air drying before baling. 
MATHEWS CO., CRYSTAL LAKE, 
ILL. 



2. Designed for hardest and 
deepest cutting in all types of soil. 
COBEY'S Improved Hydra-Flex Disc 
Harrow, with hydraulic raising and 
lowering, has heavy one-piece, re¬ 
inforced steel plate bearing hangers 
with large sealed-in roller bearings. 
Available in six cutting widths from 
7 ft. 4 in. to 14 ft. COBEY CORP., 
CALION, OHIO. 



3. A new concept of pre-engi- 
neered building construction for 
farm structures has been an¬ 
nounced by LUNDELL Building Di¬ 
vision. The snap-in panel construc¬ 
tion method is adaptable for most 
any size building; in clear-span 
widths from 20 to 80 ft., in lengths 
from 20 ft. to any length desired. 
No skilled labor needed for erec¬ 
tion of building. Z-type interlocking 
panels are hooked into place be¬ 
tween beams, eliminating need for 
bolts in roof and sidewall panels. 
CAL HOLLIS, LUNDELL EAST 
COAST REPRESENTATIVE, HOUS¬ 
TON, DEL. 



5. OWATONNA'S new Imperial 
91, with an exclusive tapered auger 
header, promotes even feed-through 
of hay, eliminates bunching, and 
results in even, better curing wind¬ 
rows. Features fully adjustable pick¬ 
up reel which is hydraulically con¬ 
trolled. OWATONNA MFC. CO., 
OWATONNA, MINN. 



6 . A 65-in. windrow pickup, de¬ 
signed to gobble up heavy and 
irregular windrows, fits both the 
NEW HOLLAND 818 Forage Har¬ 
vester and the Crop-Cruiser. Two 
new sicklebar attachments equip 
the harvesters for top-capacity cut¬ 
ting in all field crops. NEW HOL¬ 
LAND MACHINE CO., NEW HOL¬ 
LAND, PA. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION .. . 

On any of these NEW FARM PRODUCTS, circle one 
or more of the key numbers below (corresponding 
key numbers appear at beginning of article describ¬ 
ing product). 

New Farm Products Dept. 

The Rural New Yorker « 

311 West 43rd St. A 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Please send me more information on the following NEW FARM PRODUCTS: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT) . 

ADDRESS . 



Best thing that’s happened in forage crops since alfalfa! 


... Just the thing for 

V PASTURE 

V HAY 

V HAYLAGE 

V GREEN CHOP 



DeKalb Sudax Brand SX-11, the 
ORIGINAL Sorghum-Sudangrass 
Hybrid, has taken the country by 
storm! DeKalb greatly increased 
production of SX-11 seed again for 
this year. But the remarkable per¬ 
formance of SX-11 brought even 



greater demand than could be sup 
plied for this year’s planting. 

“DEKALB” and “SUDAX” Are Brand Names. 
SX-11 Is a Variety Designation. 


Diagram above, of a Northern Illinois trial, 
illustrates the remarkable regrowth power 
of DeKalb Sudax Brand SX-11—60 inches 
of new growth in just 5 weeks! SX-11 
grow-power means you can get more from 
every acre. 


We’re sorry that EVERYBODY will not be able to get this “Wonder 
Crop’’. If you have ordered SX-11, your dealer has your supply on hand 
so arrange NOW for the delivery of your seed. Don’t delay. 

NOTE—Even if you haven’t ordered, there’s a slight possibility that 
your DeKalb Dealer may have a small, extra supply of SX-11 seed. See 
him AT YOUR EARLIEST OPPORTUNITY! 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 

Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Corn. Chix and Sorghum 



=arm 8, Commercial Buildings 
Low Cost . . . Easy Terms 

NOLD FARM SUPPLY, 
Rome, N.Y. 

WILLARD HOWLAND. 
Southampton, Mass. 


Goes up 
in a SHORT 
time—to last 
a LONG time 




TiTiTill 


CASH A MONTH 


Collect $1,000 a month while hospitalized 
because of any accident—$33.33 for every 
day, even for a lifetime. Tax-Free money 


paid direct to you in cash. Get 50% refund 
of all premiums if policy is claim-free 
10 years. Low cost hospital plan issued to 
age 80. Only you can cancel. No one will 
call or bother you. For Free details write 
Crown Life of Illinois. 203 No. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. Dept. 40A 


GRIMM'S HAY TEDDER 


Cuts Drying Time up to 
V2 • . . Makes Hay Faster 



Two models. Land Driven or Power Take 
Off. Rubber tires. Turns hay in swath or 
windrows. Non-tangling pick up forks. 
Makes hay faster. Write for details. 

MANUFACTURED BY _ 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC., RUTLAND, VT. 


Certified Cultivated Blueberry 

10 BEARING AGE PLANTS • $5.00 

EARLY—MID SEASON—LATE 
Send for Literature and Price List 
PLANTS: V/HOLESALE AND RETAIL 
17 VARIETIES 

MONROE FARMS 

BOX 426 BROWNS MILLS, N.J. 
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MEXICAN TWINE-Smooth as Clockwork 

To work perfectly in all makes of farm equipment, twine 
must be uniform beyond any question. This is where 
Mexican twine is most superior. 

Mexican producers have formed an association to make 
sure all Mexican twine is so uniform and strong that it will 
take mechanical handling without breaking. The association 
also works closely with farm equipment manufacturers to 
keep up to date on new twine requirements. 

Regardless of the label on the bale, if the twine is from 
Mexico, it’s the best you can buy for any use—and the 
lowest in cost. Contact your Mexican twine dealer today! 



Cordemex Association of Superior Sisal Products. Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 



“SURE-GUARD” MAKES 
CHAIN SAWS SAFER! 

New fiberglas Safety Shield. "SURE- 
GUARD”, gives chain saw operators 
maximum protection. "SURE-GUARD” 
is spring-loaded so that guard automat¬ 
ically and instantly snaps back over saw 
blade when removed from the wood. 
Invented and exhaustively tested for 5 
years by operating tree surgeons. No 
interference with saw’s efficiency or op¬ 
eration. See your dealer or write: 
Woleslagle Manufacturing Corp., Dept. 
R, Leicester, N.Y. 14481. DISTRIBUTOR 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 



SAVE ON TRACK RAILS -BRAND NEW 


D8 42 Link $597. 

07 37 Link 426. 

06 40-Link 330. 

D4 32 Link 205. 


TD24 42 Link $740. 

TD18 40 Link 499. 

TD14 36-Link 299. 

TD9 34 Link 248. 


HD21 37 Link 
HD16 38-Link 


682. 

544. 


HD11 

HD6 


38 Link 369. 
37-Link 264. 


lie (or wholesale prices on all undercarriage 

pans lor CAT IH A-C JOHN DEERE 


GUARANTEED 

NATIONAL TRACK SALES, INC. (C ode 516) 

293 LAWRENCE AVENUE, LAWRENCE, N Y FR. 1-3616 



SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG • FREE! 


RELIABLE TIRE BIST., 736 Morgan Blvd., Camden 4, N.l. 


EAT THE BEST: 


CORNISH KINGS 


More Weight 


Better Meat 


You have never tasted 
such delicious Cornish 
Hens, broilers, capons. 

Kings are % pure Cornish. 

Perfect at all stages of de¬ 
velopment: More meat on 
the breast, on the legs! 

Eat like a King, retail 
them at a profit to people 
who eat the best! For fast growth, top feed 
conversion, get facts on Vanguards, Broad 
Whites. Buy our Golden Sex Links, X-300 
Leghorns for most eggs. 30 years of special¬ 
ized breeding at your service! Get our cata¬ 
log today! 


NEW! FREE! Send for "HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 
MARKETING EGGS", shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 

BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 




You Can Now Be FREE 
From Truss Slavery 


Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER and be rid of Rup¬ 
ture Worries. Then Why put up with 
wearing a griping, chafing, unsanitary 
truss? For there is now a Modern NON- 
SURGICAL treatment designed to correct 
rupture. These treatments are so depend¬ 
able that a Lifetime Certificate of Assur¬ 
ance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE BOOK 
that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful, expensive surgery. Tells HOW and 
Explains WHY NON-SURGICAL Methods 
of Treating Rupture are so successful to¬ 
day. Act Now. There is no obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 

Dept. H9933 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Legend of the Service Tree 


T HE SERVICEBERRY tree may 
be found growing sparsely 
throughout the whole range of the 
Appalachian and Ozark Mountains. 
This small tree is known by several 
names in different areas—Shad- 
blow, Shadbush, Serviceberry, but 
most of the older people of the 
rural areas speak of it as “Sarvice.” 
Botanically, it is Amelanchier can¬ 
adensis. 

After the first few mild days that 
Spring often seems to offer grudg¬ 
ingly, these trees appear to burst 
into bloom magically. At best, the 
thin gray-white blossoms are not 
very showy, and they are almost 
sure to be camouflaged by the late 
snows that whiten their background 
in the still unawakened forests, as 
well as cling to the delicate blos¬ 
soms. But when the snow melts, 
there they are again—white on the 
gray branches. 

On warm days, sluggish bees 
visit the blossoms. Briefly, I am 
sure, because they contain so little 
nectar and almost no fragrance. 
Folks love them, though, because 
it is certain that, after they blos¬ 
som, most of the Winter has passed. 

Serviceberry trees do not spread 
readily, perhaps because the birds 
devour the berries before they are 
fully ripe. The trees or shrubs 
never grow in clumps. They grow 
singly and slowly, and live to be 
very old, likely because their 
crooked and unshapely trunks are 
of no practical value as timber. 

When I was a small boy, an old 
mountain neighbor told me how 
those first thin, white blossoms of 


Spring got the name, “Sarvice.” In 
the early days, when the clearings 
of the settlers were scattered over 
the mountains and before commu¬ 
nity churches were built, people 
gathered in each other’s homes for 
worship and Bible reading. Circuit¬ 
riding preachers were the only 
ministers in communities for many 
years. These ministers could not 
travel over the mountain paths and 
trails during Winter but, as soon as 
the snows melted, they began mak¬ 
ing their rounds to hold “Sarvices.” 

Young couples wishing to be 
married would gather . t an ap¬ 
pointed meeting place to be united 
in wedlock when the preacher 
came riding into the settlements. 
Folks who had passed away during 
the Winter when there were no 
ministers available were buried 
simply by a few neighbors who dug 
the graves and interred the bodies. 
Some years, there were many bare 
mounds in the graveyards in early 
Spring when the minister came. 
When the crowds of neighbors 
came for the sacred burial service 
(“Sarvice”), the only decorations 
for the bare mounds were Service 
blossoms, and they have ever since 
been spoken of—at least here in 
our area—as “Sarvice” blossoms. 

J. Marshall Porter 


Wild Apple Tree 

No pedigree nor ribbon blue 
Adorns the loveliness of you. 

You thrill the morning walk for me 
And fill the hungry honeybee. 

—Havenor Greene 


The 1964 Wheat Program 


Signup to qualify for the 1964 
Wheat Program will take place 
from May 1 through May 15 in 
ASCS offices throughout the na¬ 
tion. 

A farmer, whether he agrees to 
participate in the program or not, 
can sell his entire production to 
anyone, at any time, and at such 
prices as he can get. There are no 
restrictions on sales. A producer 
desiring to receive a price-support 
loan, certificates and acreage di¬ 
version payment, can voluntarily 
sign up to participate and become 
a cooperator by: 

• Staying within his 1964 acreage 
allotment which already has had the 
minimum qualifying acreage diversion 
deducted; 

• Devoting to conserving use all the 
diverted land, in addition to maintain¬ 
ing the normal acreage in conserving 
use; 

• Not exceeding acreage on any 
other allotment crop on the farm; 

• Not exceeding the wheat allot¬ 
ment on any other farm in which he 
has interest in the wheat. 

A cooperating wheat producer 
will be eligible for price-support 
loans at a national average of $1.30 
per bushel on his entire produc¬ 
tion. In addition, he will receive 
negotiable certificates based on the 
normal production of his eligible 
acreage planted for harvest. The 
certificates will have fixed face 
values—70 cents per bushel for do¬ 
mestic marketing certificates, cov¬ 
ering the producer’s share in the 
national marketing allocation for 
U.S. food wheat production, and 25 
cents per bushel for export mar¬ 
keting certificates, covering his 
share of the export marketing al¬ 
location. 

Price support on wheat by loans 
and purchases will be made 


available to eligible producers. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
through ASC county committees, 
will assist producers to market 
their wheat certificates. No ad¬ 
vance acreage diversion payments 
will be made. Payments covering 
acreage diversion and purchase of 
certificates will begin after July 1. 
Detailed program explanations and 
regulations are being issued to all 
State and county ASCS offices. 
Final date for application for price 
support loans will be Jan. 31, 1965. 



KEEP ’EM MILKING 
with this 2-WAY ACTION ! 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote natural 
milking and speed healing because they 
ACT TWO WAYS: 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action — 
directly at site of trouble. 
At drug and farm 
stores or write: 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 6, N. Y. 



Dr.Naqlor* 

-feat Dilators 


Large pkg. 
$ 1.00 

Trial pkg. 

500 
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How Bees Are Poisoned 

The incidence of bee poisoning 
from pesticides has increased con¬ 
siderably during the last 15 years 
as growers rely more and more on 
agricultural chemicals for insect 
and fungus control on a much wider 
range of crops. Today, abundant 
crop yields are directly attributed 
to the highly advanced and special¬ 
ized science of agricultural chem¬ 
istry. At the same time, insect pol¬ 
lination of crops has become a more 
critical problem because intensive 
cultivation and use of pesticides 
have greatly reduced the popula¬ 
tion of wild bees. As a result, more 
and more growers find it necessary 
to rent bee colonies at bloom time 
to insure adequate pollination for 
good crop yield. 

Most bee poisoning occurs when 
pesticides are applied to orchards 
during the blooming period. The 
most common causes are: 

• Contamination of water, nectar or 
pollen with pesticides which have 
stomach poison action. Contaminated 
water and pollen can have lethal ef¬ 
fects on both adult bees as well as 
the developing brood. 

• Direct contact with the pesticides 
during application. Though such con¬ 
tact usually kills only the field bees, 
the brood may die from neglect. Re¬ 
peat applications can seriously affect 
the colonies. 

• Exposure to pesticide residues 
which are highly toxic to bees. Fre¬ 
quently, high mortality to adult bees 
results and surviving bees may not be 
able to carry out their normal re¬ 
sponsibilities to the colony. 

Eight Ways to Safety 

Extensive loss to apiculturists 
thru contamination of colonies by 
pesticides, and related losses to 
fruit tree growers who have rented 
colonies for the blooming season, 
can be avoided by observing basic 
rules when applying pesticides to 
orchards. Some of the more specif¬ 
ic ways to reduce bee poisoning 
hazards are: 

1. Do not apply pesticides which 
are toxic to bees when trees are in 
bloom or when ground cover, such 
as the legumes or buckwheat, etc., 
or even dandelions, are in bloom. 
Such cover should be mowed be¬ 
fore trees are sprayed. If the pesti¬ 
cides are sprayed by plane, great 
care should be taken to prevent 
drift into adjacent fields where bees 
are active. 

2. Do not store or dump unused 
dusts or sprays in areas where they 
could become a bee poisoning haz¬ 
ard, especially if there is an accum- 


VEGETARIANS WILL LOVE YOU 


So will your banker. 

And everyone else who eats, sells, 
freezes, packs, cans or uses vegeta¬ 
bles. Even children—which alone 
could amount to a major victory. And 
all because you grow vegetables of 
highest quality. That’s a fact—and 
here’s why. 


Sul*Po*Mag® added to fertilizer 
makes vegetables burst with good¬ 
ness, grow firm, healthy and mature 
early. Sul*Po*Mag is vital because 
it supplies all the magnesium your 
vegetables should have for fullest 
production. Result: Bigger yields, 
higher quality, greater profits. 


So, if you long to be loved by your 
fellow man, mothers, children and 
your banker, insist on a premium fer¬ 
tilizer containing Sul*Po»Mag. Ask 
for it by name. 

Sul • Po • Mag 
makes good fer¬ 
tilizers great. 


Another quality product from International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


SPM 

SUL PO MAG 

(Double Sulphate of Potash 4 Magnesia) 

A combination of water aolublo 
magnesium and aulphato of potaab 



tions are best since the strength of 
the pesticide usually will have di¬ 
minished by the following morning 
when bees return to orchards. 

6. Use only the concentration 
and quantity of pesticide prescribed 
by the manufacturer for the use 
intended. 

7. Notify local beekeepers well in 
advance when extensive spraying 
is planned so that steps could be 
taken to insure adequate protec¬ 
tion or to remove them from the 
area. 

8. When in doubt as to the proper 
choice of materials and timing of 
sprays or dusts, consult your coun¬ 
ty agent or agricultural advisor. 

Bee Repellents 

Numerous studies have been 
made of materials which might 


serve as repellents to bees to keep 
them from treated fields. These 
tests, however, have been limited 
to experimental plots. Large-scale 
applications on commercial plant¬ 
ings are needed to verify the ma¬ 
terial’s effectiveness in safeguard¬ 
ing bees against pesticides under 
practical conditions. 

The USD A has estimated bees to 
be far more valuable as pollinators 
of agricultural crops than as manu¬ 
facturers of honey and beeswax. 
Fruit growers have much to gain 
from the presence of bees in their 
orchards at bloom time. A wise 
orchard keeper will exercise great 
care and use proper precaution 
when applying pesticides. 

About the Author: Herman Schroeder is Re¬ 
search Entomologist, Research and Devel¬ 
opment Dept., Niagara Chemical Div., FMC 
Corp., Middleport, N.Y. 


Watch This Combination! 


Blossoms, Bees 

by Herman Schroeder 

N OW THAT millions of fruit 
trees throughout the Northeast 
once again approach full bloom, the 
question of the effect of pesticides 
on bees becomes a particularly per¬ 
tinent one. 

Pesticides and bees both are im¬ 
portant to good crop yields, each in 
entirely different, but equally im¬ 
portant, ways. Pesticides effectively 
control such common fruit tree 
pests as codling moth, mites, aphids, 
scab and rust which, when un¬ 
checked, annually cause millions of 
dollars of damage to crops. Bees 
are necessary for adequate cross 
fertilization of orchards at bloom 
time. Their total absence, or pres¬ 
ence only in limited numbers, can 
seriously affect crop yield. 


and Pesticides 

ulation of water being visited by 
bees. 

3. Select pesticides that will be 
effective in controlling the particu¬ 
lar problem involved yet be rela¬ 
tively non-hazardous to bees. Emul- 
sifiable formulations are less like¬ 
ly to be carried to the colony than 
are dusts and wettable powders. 

4. Maintain a distance of at least 
two miles between the location of 
the bee colonies and fields sched¬ 
uled for pesticide treatment. 

5. Apply pesticides only during 
hours when bees are not foraging 
—preferably from early evening to 
early morning. Evening applica- 
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RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

in this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 
June Issue 
Closes May 11 
July Issue 
Closes June 8 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
A.M. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


HELP WANTED 


LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
and bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
demon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
after 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 
$25.00 OR MORE in a day for part 

or full time route work. Large re¬ 
peat orders. Man or woman. Write 
McNess, Dept. 30K, Box 371, Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. 

GENERAL FARM Help, young man, 

single or married, also girl to as¬ 
sist. No smoking preferred. Russell 
Peters, Callicoon, New York. 

WANTED—MAN or boy to help with 

general farm work. Box 721 3 Rural 
New Yorker. 

COUPLE: FOR Central Massachusetts 

estate. Man for vegetable garden, 
orchard, general care of grounds, 
swimming pool and maintenance. 
Drive car. Woman must be good cook 
end neat with housework and laun¬ 
dry. Man or woman serve at table. 
Separate five-room furnished house 
provided, with oil heat, all conven¬ 
iences. Permanent position for right 
couple. Must be thoroughly experi¬ 
enced, nice-appearing, sober, honest 
and dependable. Generous salary. 
State age, references and experience 
in first letter. Write Box 7300 Rural 
New Yorker. 


Farmer-Mechanic 

To handle repairs, maintenance 
of equipment, vehicles and gen¬ 
eral work on farm estate. Good 
permanent job with excellent pri¬ 
vate home accommodations. Loca¬ 
tion convenient to metropolitan 
New York and adjoining areas. 
State age, previous employment, 
and if available. Reply 

BOX 7410 
Rural New Yorker 
311 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 


SUMMER RESORT requires general 

maintenance man to do plumbing, 
painting, electrical work, gardening, 
etc. Also gardener-handyman. Sea¬ 
son May through October. Live in. 
Also waitresses. Wake Robin Inn, 
Lakeville, Connecticut. 

OFFICE HELP—TYPIST-FILE Clerk; 

also secretary, shorthand. Live on 
jobs. Work in resort reservation Dept. 
Pleasant surroundings. Year round or 
season, as desired. 30 to 50 age 
bracket preferred. Write very fully. 
Box 7310 Rural New Yorker. 

AM LOOKING for a SUPERINTEND^ 

ENT for my place at Riverdale on 
Hudson, New York City. About three 
acres, gardens, greenhouses, etc. One 
or two helpers. Please reply promptly 
to Box 7400 Rural New Yorker. 

YOUNG WOMAN experienced with 

children, good references, to live- 
in as Mother's Helper in large con¬ 
genial family. Pleasant private room 
and bath. In Orange County country 
home. Box 7406 Rural New Yorker. 

WANTED: RETIRED COUPLE to re¬ 
side in modern apartment in 
Wayne County, New York—Mini¬ 
mum rent for some services around 
spacious country home, city conven¬ 
iences with gracious country living. 
Space for garden and all fruit in¬ 
cluded. Box 7407 Rural New Yorker. 

FARM FAMILY MAN, $60.00 per 

week and up. 6 days a week. 
Write or call. Woodland Farms, 
North Branch, New York. Jefferson- 
ville 403._ 

WOMAN for light house work, who 

would prefer good home to high 
wages and help care for invalid wife, 
farm born buf not necessary. Could 
have one child. Give details and 
phone number. Herbert Burns, Box 
122, Hillsdale, New York. 


GOOD FARM HOME offered to on 

honest Protestant, non-smoking, 
needy neat widow with or without 
children. Write: William Meyers, 
Cherry Creek, New York. 
COOK-HOUSEKEEPER for elderly 
Protestant couple. Room with 
Television. Modern appliances. Pre¬ 
fer middle-aged settled woman. Mrs. 
J. C. Dingman, Spring Valley, New 
York, ___ 

EXPERIENCED machine milker to 

work with registered Jersey Herd. 
Phone: 201-735-8229. Whitehall 
Farms, Pittstown, New Jersey. 
MARRIED MAN, about sixty, for 
small poultry farm. Arthur Della- 
va, Tivoli, New York. 

PRACTICAL NURSES, licensed NYS. 

Excellent opportun.ty in modern 
geriatric institute with active reha¬ 
bilitation program; in-service edu¬ 
cation and hospital aff.liation; one 
half hour NYC. Start $345, eves dif¬ 
ferential $25, nights $20; live-in 
available; excellent fringe benefits. 
Write or call: Personnel, Westches¬ 
ter County Home, 25 Bradhurst Ave., 
Hawthorne, N.Y. LYric 2-8300. 
ESTATE OR FARM MANAGER Cou¬ 
ple—unusual position for a hus¬ 
band and wife both with ability to 
get along with people, affection for 
outdoors, and seeking a permanent 
woodland life. Private 40-family 
hunting and fishing club located 100 
miles from New York City near Port 
Jervis. Supervision of service and 
maintenance of club house, sur¬ 
rounding lodges, and 5,000 acres of 
woodland, lakes, and streams. Plan¬ 
ning, purchasing, and record keep¬ 
ing. Adequate supplementary help. 
Husband—forestry or estate experi¬ 
ence with feeling for machinery and 
ability to operate and maintain 
trucks and tractors. Wife—experi¬ 
enced housekeeper and cook. Pleas¬ 
ant private apartment provided in 
addition to salary and bonus. For in¬ 
terview, write Mr. D. C. Hickson, 
Box 318, New York, 15, New York. 

MARRIED MAN to take responsible 

position on beef farm, New York 
area. Good home with utilities and 
extras. State salary needs, age, size 
of family, past experience. Inquiries 
kept confidential. Reply Box 7421 
Rural New Yorker. 

WANTED: Retired couple to take 

care of small beef herd and light 
farming on small esfafe Catskill, New 
York. Proceeds shared plus modern 
bungalow and utilities free. Box 
7418 Rural New Yorker. 

FARM HELPERS. Healthy, clean, eld¬ 
erly couple, preferably expecting 
or drawing retirement or Social Se¬ 
curity, wanted about May 1st on 
farm near Albany. Main duties col¬ 
lecting and packing table eggs and 
light farm maintenance chores. 
Small, furnished studio apartment, all 
facilities, fruits, vegetables and eggs 
plus small salary. Write Box 7419 
Rural New Yorker. 

WANTED: SINGLE, Experienced re¬ 
liable man for general farm work. 
No han J mi'king. Write immediately 
to James Keller, Marathon, New 
York. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

WOULD YOU LIKE to enjoy your 

Estate and Farm More? My ex¬ 
perience and unqualified references 
may interest you. Box 7401 Rural 
New Yorker. 

MARRIED MAN 42, desires work as 

Manager of Game Farm or related 
field. Experience in all phases of 
Game Management and estate su¬ 
pervision. Will furnish references on 
request. D. Hampton Rogers, 67 Har¬ 
rison Avenue, Hauppauge, Long Is¬ 
land, New York. 

LADY DESIRES position as House¬ 
keeper-Companion for one elderly 
man 70 to 85 years old. Pa. pre¬ 
ferred. Write to Box 7402 Rural New 
Yorker. 

ESTATE — FARM CARETAKER cou- 

ple. Can handle all maintenance 
problems. Wife household duties. Ex¬ 
cellent present employer reference. 
Box 7403 Rural New Yorker. 

SINGLE MAN—17 years experience 

in dairy, general farming. Box 
7405 Rural New Yorker. 

HOMEMAKER—61—Sober, respect¬ 
able, seeks permanent modern 
home, one gentleman, excellent 
cook-baker. Small established board¬ 
ing house or terms. Must exchange 
references. Box 741 1 Rural New 
Yorker. 

RETIRED LADY, good cook, house¬ 
keeper desires position in woman¬ 
less farm or country home. Drives 
car. Box 7412 Rural New Yorker,. 

EXPERIENCED AMBITIOUS middle- 

aged married man desires care¬ 
taker position. References. Box 7413 
Rural New Yorker._ 

SINGLE DAIRYMAN available. Ex¬ 
perienced pastuerizing, butter 
making, machine milking. Box 7415 
Rural New Yorker. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN MAN, likes 

horses—wishes to do farming with 
horses in Eastern Pennsylvania. No 
experience but genuine interest. 
Would look towards having own 
farm later on. Box 7416 Rural New 
Yorker. 


_ SALESMEN W AN TED 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y,_ 

MAKE $280.00 getting just 10 grow¬ 
ers to try Campbell's Gro-Green 
fertilizer supplement. These ten 
demonstrators will obtain ten more. 
Free kit. No delivery, no investment. 
Sample. Campbell Company, Ro¬ 
chelle 65, I llinois. 

$50 WEEKLY EXTRA — part time 

selling Beaver Shoes to friends, 
relatives. Made of Everon; looks, 
feels like leather, wears far longer. 
Sample free. Beaver Shoes, Dept. 
RY-564, Beaver Meadows, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

SENSATIONAL NEW longer-burning 

Light Bulb. Amazing Free Re¬ 
placement Guarantee—never again 
buy light bulbs. No competition. 
Multimillion dollar market yours 
alone. Make small fortune even 
spare time. Incredibly quick sales. 
Free sales kit. Merlite (Bulb Div.), 
114 E. 32nd, Dept. C-74W, New 
York 1 6, New York. 

EM PLOYMENT SERVICE 

WE are suppliers tor Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2, N.Y. Phone GR 3-8168-9. 

FARMSFORSALE 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Area — All 
types and size farms. Retirement 
homes —■ Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York. 

IN SUNNY Georgia—1109-acre di¬ 
versified farm, nice homes, large 
outbuildings, good allotments, on 
paved U.S. 221. Write or call Allfarm 
Sales, Inc., 986-3132, Gray, Georgia. 

62-ACRE FARM, vacations, hunting, 

fishing information. Write: M. 
Hamm, Brooks, Maine. 

CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N.Y. 120 

Acres, with 100 tillable, creek and 
well water, two story house, new 
barn, paved road, two tractors, new 
silo part full, enough hay, 20 cow 
dairy, bulk tank, assume bank fi¬ 
nancing. Asking $25,000. Huffman 
Real Estate, Chautauqua, New York. 

VIRGINIA DAIRY FARM. 145 acres 

good land. Parlor, comfort stalls, 
Cows, equipment. Home w/heat. All, 
$71,500. Waugh Real Estate Agency, 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

303 AC RE—EXCELLE N T BUILDINGS. 

Grade A; pipeline milking parlor. 
Will sell complete, 100 cattle, ma¬ 
chinery, feed. Very good terms. 125 
ACRE—90 til 'able; Modern home, 
grade A barn and equipment. 3 
miles to town. Good terms. Many 
other listings. Free brochure. Bert B. 
Marshall Agency, R.chland Center, 
Wisconsin. 

275 ACRES No. Pennsylvania On 

blacktop, minutes to town. A-l 
house and barns. New milk house. 
Modern equipment, tools, etc. 3 
tractors, 3 Surge milkers, and all 
other needed tools and machinery 
to operate modern da.ry farm. Good 
water supply in barns, house and 
pasture. Will sell bare or with stock 
and equipment. Moore Realty Co., 
401 Columbia St., Elmira 14901, 
New York. 

COUN TRY ESTATE — Forty-five 

Acres. Two beautiful homes, larger 
160 years old, artistically finished. 
Permanent residences, school bus at 
door, high elevation; all electrical 
appliances. Private lake, two islands, 
boat landing, cabana, sailboat. 
Christmas trees yielding income. Ad¬ 
ditional acreage (Xmas trees) if 
desired. Low faxes. $29,500. Own¬ 
er: Gerdt Treschow, Sherburne, Route 
One, New York. New Berlin phone. 

ALFALFA FARM, $26,000 income 

modern barn, silo, 60 head. Good 
buy, $66,000. Owner hold mortgage. 
Bloodgood Broker, Cobleskill, New 
York,_ 

800 ACRE DAIRY—cash crop farm, 

Cayuga County, New York. Most¬ 
ly all tillable, fertile level land grows 
excellent corn (silo and grain), al¬ 
falfa without liming, wheat, sugar 
beets, ample grain and roughage for 
300 milkers. Willing to subdivide 
into two-three dairy units. Financing 
available. Box 7408 Rural New 
Yorker. 

FREE CATALOG! Bargains and Pho¬ 
tos Galore! Coast to Coast Safe- 
Buy Real Estate Agency, 712-NY 
West Third, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

ASK NEW FREE SPRING FARM cat¬ 
alogue with pictures. Central New 
York greatest farm values. From 25 
acres to 600 acres best milk and 
cash crop market. J. D. Gallagher 
Real Estate Agency, 150 North 
Broad Street, Norwich, New York. 
Phone: 334-2717. 


50 COW DAIRY HERD GOES! Sacri¬ 
fice price on 250-acre New York 
farm! Complete with 50 milk cows 
(mostly Holsteins), herd sire, 3 
milking machines, feed on hand in¬ 
cluded! On state highway, 6 miles 
town. All can be cultivated, fertile 
soil, 75 acres meadow, 125 pasture, 
2 brooks, springs, barb wire. Cen¬ 
tury-old 14-room home, modern 
bath, fireplace. Good 36x120 two- 
story barn, silo, 70 stanchions, milk 
house, machine storage building. 
Terrific buv for the dairyman at 
only $37,500, less than one-third 
down. FREE . . . New illustrated Sum¬ 
mer catalog! All types real estate 
coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 
501-NY Fifth Ave., New York, New 
York 10017. YUkon 6-1547. 

WISCONSIN—397 ACRES, 327 TILL¬ 

ABLE. 3 complete sets buildings. 
Ideal 3 family unit. 120 cows, 3 
bulk tanks. 3 trucks. 6 tractors. 
Other machinery. All Grade A units. 
$180,000.00. $80,000.00 down-pay¬ 
ment. Contact George Nuske, Owner, 
Shawano, Wisconsin. 

ONE MAN FARM WITH COWS AND 

CHICKENS—132 ACRES, 70 trac¬ 
tor tillable, saw timber for your own 
use. Drilled well and large pond. 
Combination 50x50 barn and poultry 
house capacity 600. 30 stanchions, 
5 range shelters, brooder house, 
garage. Modern 1 1 room dwelling, 
bath, oil forced air furnace. LIVE 
STOCK—22 extra fine B&W MILK¬ 
ING COWS, 5 young stock 3 bred 
heifers. 300 laying hens. MILK 
CHECK AVERAGE $900. PLUS EGG 
MONEY. Tools are modern 2 trac¬ 
tors, hay baler & etc. enough to 
operate with ease. Sickness forces 
sale. EVERYTHING goes for $22,000 
with reasonable down deposit. We 
are sure the balance can be fi¬ 
nanced. For more information Call, 
Write; J. D. Gallagher Real Estate 
Agency, 150 North Broad St. Phone: 
334-2717-Norwich, New York. Ask 
for New Spring Farm Catalogue 
Free. 

236 ACRES, 170 acres tillable, mod¬ 
ern barn, silos, 9 room house, im¬ 
provements Price $25,000; 117 

ACRES, 100 acres tillable, barn, 
machinery, 8 room house, bath, fur¬ 
nace, Price $12,000; 20 ACRES, 6 
room house, out buildings. Price 
$6,500. Montgomery Co., New York 
listings. Harold Pearson, Broker, 56 
Wall Street, Amsterdam, New York. 

BEAUtTfUL DAIRY FARM. Average 

about $50,000 gross. Best soil, 
buildings, equipment, location. $1 75,- 
000. George Ashworth, Realtor, 
Orange, Virginia. 

BERKSHIRE HILLS Farms, going and 

abandoned Country Homes. Week 
ender cottages—Land from 1 acre 
up within 30 miles of Pittsfield. Free 
list. Atlas Realty, 24 Hamlin, Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

VERMONT—Lunenburg. Three ceres. 

Brook. Price $350. George Brew, 
North Concord, Vermont. 

RETIrTd COUPLES—Say goodbye to 

winter cold and wind, summer 
heat and humidity. Investigate the 
mild four-season climate of the 
beautiful 100 Valleys of the Umpqua 
in S. W. Oregon. Roseburq Chamber 
of Commerce, P. O. Box 1026, Rose- 
burg, Oregon. 

FOR SALE—TWO BUILDING LOTS 

on Silver Lake, in Sharon, Con¬ 
necticut. John Newth, R. 1, Barre, 
Vermont. 

S U CCESS F UL OWNER RETIRING— 

1 10 Acres fertile river bottom soil 
(no flood danger) 25 miles from 
Olympia, Washington. Complete 
modern dairy, fully stocked and 
equipped. Pleasant mild climate. 
Quality Holstein herd average 13,- 
738 milk and 550 butterfat 1963. 
Frontage on river; equipment and 
rights to irrigate entire farm. Ele¬ 
vated, pipeline parlor; individual 
loafing stalls, bunker silo, 2 houses. 
Shipping rights included (terms 
available) in total purchase price 
of $115,000. Lucke Real Estate 
Agency, P.O. Box F, Elma, Washing¬ 
ton. Phone Elma 482-2321. 

154-ACRE dairy farm on improved 

road. School bus and milk route. 
Near town. Fully equipped. Modern 
buildings. 2 drilled wells, 3 ponds. 
Bargain. Write: Mrs. I. Coveney, 
Ticonderoga, New York. 

CENTRAL JERSEY — Modern 7000 

Capacity Poultry Farm, fully 
stocked, profitable. Two homes, 25 
valuable acres. Four miles New 
Brunswick. Sell due to illness. Prin¬ 
cipals. Mazer, RD #4, New Bruns¬ 
wick, New Jersey. 

LARGE LOT with drilled well near 

store. Excellent chance to build 
Hunting Lodge. This is huntitng and 
fishing country. Byron Burr i 11, At¬ 
kinson, Maine. 

DAIRY FARM, 320 acres, on main 

highway, 3 brick houses, with all 
modern improvements, beautiful 
brick barns with 80 stanchions, silo, 
a real buy. Vermann, Coxsackie, 
New York. 

POULT R Y & DR Y STOCK Farm" 

thirty-four acres, eight miles south 
of Thruway Sfation at Herkimer on 
state road twenty-eight. New house, 
hot air heat. Olen Hopkinson, owner, 
Richfield Springs, New York. 


CATALOG FREE. With the arrival of 

Spring property seekers will be 
out in large numbers. Before "look¬ 
ing around" ask for our catalog. Its 
candid, complete descriptions cover 
almost anything from wild tracts 
and camps, to operating farms and 
businesses. New England and up¬ 
state New York. Four Effs, Box 
264RNY, Manchester, New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

107 ACRES, 15 River-bottom, New 

Barn, 20 Holsteins—8 head young 
stock, excellent machinery, barn 
cleaner, 6 room house. Excellent 
well. Automatic furnace. Priced to 
sell. One mile from Addison on b'ark 
top. George Hodge, RD #1, Addison, 
New York, 

210 ACRES, black road, artesian 

well, house (modern conveniences) 
barn, garage, storage shed. Low 
price. Angie York, Athens, Maine. 

BUILDING LOTS (2) beautiful trees, 

stream, excellent location near 
Saratoga Springs and Northway. 
Charles O. Garrison, R #2, Ballston 
Spa, New York. Tel: 518-885-5609. 

COUNTRY BOARD 


A CONGENIAL home-like farm hotel, 

clean, quiet, home cooking and 
baking, sun decks, private bath, 
rates weekly or monthly. Mrs. LeRoy 
Getz, Star Route, Jim Thorpe, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

GENTLEMAN SEEKING living accom- 

modations with family in country. 
Box 7414 Rural New Yorker. 


COUNTRY HOMES 


FOR SALE—Four-room bungalow with 

all modern conveniences. Stove and 
garage included. Suitable for sum¬ 
mer home or retired couple. Two 
miles from beach. Cash terms $4000. 
Contact Mr. Malcolm H. MacLeod, 
Vigg, Vernon P.O. Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. 

17 ROOM ALL year round country 

home, Mountain Village, many 
possibilities $5,500.00. F. Falke, 
Weston, Penna. 

FOR SALE—14 ROOM 2 story house, 

one acre, barn, garage, large yard. 
$6500. Fred Thornton, Lyndon, Ver¬ 
mont. 


WANTED TO RENT 


WANTED TO RENT—(New Eng¬ 
land) furnished kitchenette apart¬ 
ment for retired couple with dog. 
June to Oct. Clean and quiet. Limit 
$65 monthly. Edwin F. Danis, RT. 1, 
Port Orange, Florida. 

FARMS WANTED 


WANTED FARMS, Homes, Lake Prop¬ 
erty, Land within 30 miles of Pitts¬ 
field. Atlas Realty, 24 Hamlin, Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

WA NTED — H U N TIN G LAN D —100 

to 200 acres. 150 miles from New 
York City. Give full particulars in 
first letter. Box 7417 Rural New 
Yorker. 


BABY CHiCKS 


KING LAYERS leghorn Pullets $1 9.95, 

large type meat chicks $5.95. Dia- 
m ond Chicks, Newfield, New Jersey. 
HEAVIES! REDS, ROCKS $3.95—100; 

"JUMBO" White Rocks $5.49. 
COD. Heavy Breeds Straight Hatch 
$7.90; Pullets $10.49. "DELUXE" 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hamp- 
shires, Rl Reds Straight hatch $9 70; 
Pullets $16.70. "FAMOUS" White 
Leghorn Pullets $17.50. "CHAM¬ 
PION" Pedigreed White Leghorn 
Pullets $22.70. Redrock Sexlinks, Buff 
Sexlinks, Silver Cross Pullets $24.70; 
straight hatch $13.95. Black Giants, 
White Giants, Buff Rocks, Silver- 
laced Wyandottes, Giant Brahmas, 
Australorps, Black Minorcas, An- 
conas, Brown Leghorns Straight 
hatch $14.95; Pullets $26.95. Pekin 
Ducklings 12—$4.75. Broadbreasted 
White, Bronze Turkeys 15—$11.90. 
Beltsville White Turkeys 15—$9.90. 
fob, nearest hatchery. Live Guaran¬ 
tee. Ruby Chicks, Dept. NY, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

B IG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75—100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $4.25, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $7.75. Free Catalog. Na¬ 
tional Chicks, Pennsauken, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS: Also Duck¬ 
lings, Goslings & Turkey Poults. 
Free Catalog. Surplus Chick Co., 
Milesburg 6, Pa. 

NONPA RE I L WH ITE LE G H ORN 

sexed pullets 30# each. Extra 
heavy breeds: Vantress, White Moun¬ 
tain, Silver Black Cross, straight run, 
$10.00—100, prepaid. Broad Breast¬ 
ed Bronze, Broad White Turkey Poults 
15—$12.00; 100—$70.00 Prepaid. 
Circular. Strickler Farms, Sheridan 3, 
Pa. 

SENS AT IONAL VAL UES! Rocks, Reds, 

Wyandottes, Leghorns, Minorcas. 
30 Breeds. Low as $8.95—100. Duck¬ 
lings, Turkeys, Started Chicks. Free 
catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 
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DUCKS AND GEESE _ 

SWANS, GEESE, DUCKS, Peacocks, 

Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Guinea Pigs, Rabbits. Stefani, 7 
Myrtle Street, East Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. __ 

EMBDEN, TOULOUSE, Chi nese, Afri¬ 

can Goslings. Muscovy, Pekin, Rou¬ 
en, Khaki, Crested, Buff Ducklings, 
Guineas. Blyler Hatchery, Gratz, 

Pennsylvania.__ 

MAMMOTH PEKIN Ducklings, breed¬ 
ers of Long Island's famous White 
Pekins hatching eggs—breeding 
stock. Inquire about prices. Long Is¬ 
land White Pekin Duck Company, 
Eastport, Long Island, New York. 


GEESE—WHITE EM DEN Goslings of 

large type hatching every week. 
Ovid Fry, 410 Webster Road, Web¬ 
ster, New York. _ 

PILGRIM GOSLINGS large fast grow¬ 
ing $1.50 each. Minimum 8 post¬ 
paid. Rouen Ducklings 15 for $8.00. 
Edward Acus, Southampton, Mass. 

PILGRIM GOSLINGS,production-bred, 
beautiful, hardy. Six—$8.70. Fan¬ 
ciers exhibition duckling assortment. 
12—$5.50. Mammoth Pekin, 25— 
$9.75. Pilgrim Goose Farm, Williams- 
field, Ohio. _ 

TURKEY POULTS 

TURKEY POULTS, 30 for $14.95. 100 

$44.95 postpaid. Hatching Rose-A- 
Linda. Low as Goslings, 97#, Duck¬ 
lings, 24#. Guineas, 28#. Cooper 
Hatchery, Oakwood 1 5, Ohio. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, White, 

Black shouldered varieties. 1963 
hatched $30.00 pair; 1962—$45.00 
pair; 1961 — $60.00 pair. A. H. 
Chambers, Maple Lane Farm, Kings¬ 
ton, New York. 


TURKEYS 

SURPLUS BROAD WHITE HENS. 

Broiler Whites available year 
round. Hatching Broad Whites and 
Bronze weekly. Bronze midgets. Glen 
Pawling Turkey Hatchery. Ph: 717- 
658-2106 Middle Creek, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. _ 

BABY CHICKS_ 

ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.89—100; 

Large White Rocks $5.49. Over 50 
other breeds—Leghorns, Heavies and 
Crosses $1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $9.99. 
Before you Buy, Compare our Prices. 
We Guarantee to Save You Money. 
Customers Choice of Breeds Shown 
in Terrific Big Free Catalog. Ship¬ 
ments from Hatchery Your Section. 
Atlas Chicks, Home Office, 2651 
Chouteau, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

plantsTnurserysto ck 

1,000 NURSERY ITEMS — Fruit 

Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Trees, 
Seedlings; Tree and Evergreen Seeds, 
Plastic Pots, Supplies. Catalog. Mel- 
linger's, North Lima 43, Ohio. 


LIKE SWEET ONIONS? Blue Ribbon 

Assortment 500 Sweet Onion Plants 
$2.50 postpaid fresh from Texas 
Onion Plant Company, "Home of The 
Sweet Onion", Farmersville, Texas. 
STR A W B E R R I ES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLUEBERRIES, Blackberries. Latest 
and best including—Jerseybelle, Ves¬ 
per, Midway, Earlidawn, Frontenac 
also Ozark Beauty and Geneva Ever- 
bearing strawberries. Latham, Mada- 
waska and September Raspberries. 
Write for free catalog describing 70 
small fruit varieties. Walter K. Morss 
& Son, Bradford, Massachusetts. 

CERTIFIED TOMATO, Pepper, Cab¬ 
bage, Onion, Eggplant, Broccoli, 
Lettuce. Cauliflower, Beet, Collard 
and Sweet Potato plants. Field grown, 
healthy vigorous, full-bearing plants. 
Write for free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant 
Company, Dept. 2, TyTy, Georgia. 
BLUEBERRY BUSHES, CULTIVATED, 
latest varieties, producing giant 
size berries, 4-3 year old bushes 
$6.50 postpaid, order early, supply 
limited. Brookside Blueberry Nursery, 
Pelham Rd., Amherst, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Surecrop 

Empire, Jersey Belle, $3.50 each 
100, Everbearing Superfections, 
Ozark Beauty, $4.75 each 100, Rasp¬ 
berry plants, Latham, Marcy, Viking, 
$8.50 each 100. Fresh dug. Phone 
UP 7-5515. McDowell Berry Farm, 
Ballston Lake, New York. 

STRAWBERRY, Raspberry plants. 

Fresh dug. Guaranteed to grow. 
Eureka Plant Farm, Hastings, New 
York. _ 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 

Armore, Robinson, Catskill, Sure¬ 
crop, Premier $3.25—100. Super- 
fection Everbearing $4.25-—100 
Latham Rasp. $8.50—100 postpaid. 
Perkins Berry Farm, RD #1, Box 230, 
Hudson Falls, New York. 

CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY Bushes. 

Six 18-30" $5.95; ten 10-18" 
$7.50. Postpaid. Morningbrook, Mon- 
son, Massachusetts. 

DAHLIAS, certified, nice collection. 

Twenty different varieties $4.00 
postpaid. Mrs. George Mostert, Delhi, 
New York. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

BARN CLEANERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts__ 

FOR SALE—Used farm pick-up truck 

tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Wrlle Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl- 
van.a, or Phone Portersville 2421 or 

2 431.' __ 

rice POTATO Diggers. Attractive 

low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 

York.___ 

TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes t.re chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses—grad¬ 
ers. A'so snap tracks—half tracks, 
more than thirty new—used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford— 
Ferguson—Oliver—J Deere—Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent- 
as —leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Genev a, Ohio. 

TIRE CHAINS for Farm Tractors— 

Trucks — Graders. Heavy duty -— 
low prices—prompt shipment—Write 
for complete Tire Cha.n Catalogue 
to Southern Parts Corp., 1268 N. 7th, 
Memphis , Tennessee. _ 

WANTED: ALLIS-CH ALMERS Roto 

Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 

Oho. _ 

DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25#. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota._ 

BARN EQUIPMENT, Chain and Cable 

Barn Cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders. Free literature. Acorn 
Equipment Co., Dept. NY, Stevens 
Points, Wisconsin. State wide dis¬ 
tributorship available in New York 
State. _ 


SAVE TIME WITH 

S ”,V KLIN ZING SV 

Jet Streamer Silo Unloaders, Bunk 
Feeders, Feed Conveying Systems, Barn 
Equipment, Barn Cleaners and Horse 
Equipment. Free Layout plans and pic¬ 
tures. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED— 


Write 

A. F. KLINZING CO.. INC. 

Box 891, Fond du Lac, Wi sconsin 

6HP GARDEN ROTARY Tiller and 

tractor combination, $139 Soecial! 
40" rotary snow thrower sickle-bar 
or 32" rotary mower attachments 
available. Universal Mfg. Co., 324 
West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, I ndian a. 

CONCRETE floor slats for hog par¬ 
lors and cattle barns. No bolt 
downs. For particulars write: Hegins 
Valley Concrete Products, Hegins, 
Pennsylvania.__ 

BULK TANK—150 gallon $625.00. 

Katzen Farm, Reynoldsville, Penn¬ 
sylvania. . 

HYDRAULIC MANURE loaders. 

Heavy Duty, Free Photo, price list, 
write Vcughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota. __ 

FOR SALE—Potato and Snow Scoop 

combinations. Mattituck Iron 
Works, Box 567, Mattituck, Long 
Isl and, N.Y, __ 

FOR SALE: 50T McCormick Baler 

$250.00; Oliver 60 Tractor 
$250 00; General Tractor $125.00; 
Farmall H $495.00; 1 4 Utility 

$350.00; John Deere 420 Crawler 
with blade $1,250.00; Papec Har¬ 
vester with 3 heads $550.00; New 
2 Furrow 2 Way Plow List for 
$700.00; will sell for $350.00. 
C'arence Wilson & Sons, Kimberton, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

7—15 TON TRUCK HOISTS from 

$195.28. $50.00 down. Can use 
aaents. Dunbar, Chaska 20, Minne¬ 
sota. 


DEALERS MART 


Handy TORCH 

jL has 99 uses, 

YHjfc SPLITS GIANT ROCKS, DESTROYS 

eestumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con¬ 
crete. 800,000 enthused 
users. Weighs20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literal ure. Sine. NY2. Qnakertown. Ph. 

FOR SALE—1 LARGE GENERATOR 

plant 220, 1 Roto Baler 560. Box 
731 1 Rural New Yorker. _ 

DaTrY EQUIPMENT—Electro-Pure 

pasteurizer parts—new and used. 
Devine's Dairy, P.O. Box 491, South 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 

the" SHERIFF CATCH-GATE. The 

only head gate that holds both 
cattle and hogs. Mounts in chute, 
alley or pen. Humane and sure catch 
Vet approved. Only $49.95 FOB 
Goodell, Iowa, with satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Write: 
Sheriff Mfg. & Dist. Co., Goodell, 
Iowa. _ 

RUSTIC FENCE making Machinery, 

Peelers, Dowel and Pointing Heads, 
Auger Bits. Saw M.lls, Logging 
Equipment and Supplies. W. G. 
Runkles' Machinery Co., 185 Oakland 
St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 



DRAINS Cellars, Cisterns, Wash Tubs; 
IRRIGATES Gardens; SPRAYS; etc. 

Stainless shaft. Won’t rust or 
clog. Fse i/o HP motor or 
larger. % HP for up to 2.400 
GPU: or 1,800 GPU from 25' 
well. 1" inlet, %" outlet. Pou- 
pling included free. Postpaid if 
remittance with 
order. Money 
hack guarantee. 


LABAWCO PUMPS 

BELLE MEAD 6, N.J. 



FOR SALE: 301 Buckeye. Farm 

Ditcher power drive front end. 
Werk-Brau three speed conveyor, 
automatic tile layer, ready to go to 
work. $2,850. Dick Brady, Fairview 
(Erie Co.), Pa. Phone: GR 4-5811. 

Incubator, 1350 Egg, $60; 600 

egg, $15. Maenpa, West 16th, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. _ 

FARM BOLTS & NUTS surplus wash¬ 
ers, screws for every day use 100 
lbs. $24.95 FOB. M nneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. Send check to Milton Acker¬ 
man Supply Company, 1904 2nd 
Street North, Minneapolis 1 1, Minne¬ 
sota. 

AUTOMATIC BALERS—1 00 to choose 

-—$200 and up, guaranteed work. 
New Holland & IHC—all models. 
John Deere 14-T = both motor or 
PTO. Special—Minn. Moline for uni¬ 
harvester— used 1 season—-$500. 
Elevators and mow conveyors—ter¬ 
rific savings. Large selection of ro¬ 
tary and flail cutters. New and used 
forage wagons—life time all steel 
Cobey cost less than wood. SEE DON 
HOWARD —CANANDAIGUA, NEW 
YORK. 25 used hay conditioners 
taken in trade on the OWATONNA 
WINDROWER. 135 crawlers and 
wheel tractors—bring your truck or 
we will deliver. Don Howard, Canan¬ 
daigua, New York. 

NO. 1 BUCKEYE Ditcher—Large dig¬ 
ging wheel fair cond tion, $700. 
Ed. McLaughlin, R4, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 


WEED HOG Harrow parts, teeth clips, 

bearing shoes. McNamee, Burling¬ 
ton Flats, New York. 

NEW AND USED Horse Trailers for 

sale. Agency for Stidman Trailers. 
Carol Motor Co., RT 57, Pine Bush, 
New York. WH 4-2822. 

FARM POSTS 


LOCUST POST Ready Pickup 4 to 

10" x 7' $1.00 each. Zimerman, 
Rt. 209, N. Bushkill, Pennsylvania. 

CEDAR POSTS—all sizes. Wholesale 

orders in tractor trailer loads. Rus¬ 
tic fencing. M. D. Snell & Son, Mar- 
cellus, New York. Phone OR 9-3121. 
Closed Sunday. 


VETER INAR Y S UP PLIES 

NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21# with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5. mg. 
Cobalt Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing 1 Occ 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when dry ng off 
a cow—infuse lOcc of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
lOOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R- 6 , 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pav 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment. ) 

SPFCIAL MASTITIS SYRINGE-PENI- 

CILLIN, DihvdrostreDtomycin, Sul¬ 
famerazine, Sulfathiazole, Cobalt, 
Sesame Oil Base disposable syringe. 
Dozen $3.75 prepaid. Same formula¬ 
tion dIus Hvdrocortisone $6 00 dozen. 
With-ho'd mi'k from treated auarter 
72 hours Anchor Serum Dealer. 
Kensington Veterinary Supply, Ken¬ 
sington, Conn._ 

NEWEST, MOST EFFECTIVE INSEC¬ 
TICIDES for fly control and other 
pests. Ciodrin Livestock Spray and 
DDVP Fly Soray approved for dairy 
cows DDVP Fly Bait, Malathion, 
Chlordane, Aerosol sprays for live¬ 
stock, househo ! d, gardens. Ask your 
dealer or write Bingham Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 

SILO^ITUNLOADERS 


BUILDING MATERIALS 




GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-54, Unadilla Silo Co.* 
Unad ilia, N.Y. 


I 


FARM BUILDINGS 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters—extra low prices. Box 
T-54, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 


FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York,_ 

STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings, Clear 

Span. Low cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668 , Cobleskill, New York. 


PREFABS 


PREFABRICATED COTTAGES, 25 

floor plans to choose from A. 
Frames, Log Cabins, or Rustic. Buy 
direct from factory. Holiday Homes, 
Swanton, Vermont. 

FARM SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS: Any material. 

Lowest prices. Free sample. Cata¬ 
log. SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York. Dept. R. _ 

NO TRESPASS^IGNS—On weather¬ 

proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-SI 5.00; 100-$9.50; 50- 
$6.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti- 
cello, Ne w York, _ 

NO^ TRESPASSING SIGNS. Samples 

prices. Cassel, 63 Cottage, Middle- 
town, New York. 

PLAStTc POSTED LAND SIGNS. Du¬ 

rable, Inexpensive. Free sample. 
Minuteman, Stanfordville, New York. 


SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York._ 

DON'T BE BLUE because of high 

silo costs. Get free folder about 
economical, durable, attractive Coro- 
stone Concrete Stave Silo, related 
equipment. Box 220-R, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 


TRACTOR PARTS 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR parts and 

Crawler parts, Grader parts for 
practically every tractor make. Low 
prices. Write for Free 1964 40-Page 
catalog. Acme Tractor Parts Com¬ 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. _ 

ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER 


GRANGE SILOS lead in long-term, 

low-cost storage of Haylaqe, si¬ 
lage. Write for brochure, Grange 
Silo Company, Department R. Weeds¬ 
port, New York. 

SILOS—FACTORY ClREOSOTE Treat- 

ed Wood. Maximum insulat,on 
against frozen ensilage and absolute 
acid resistance. Deoendable lock 
dowelled wind resistant construc¬ 
tion, immediate delivery. Box RS-54, 
Unadilla Silo Company, Unadilla, 
New York. 

COMPLETE MECHANIZED FEEDING 

Tailor-Made for your Needs! 
VanDale Pioneer in labor-saving silo 
unloaders and bunk feeding equip¬ 
ment feeding operation. Free feed- 
lot p'anning help. Get all the facts 
on efficient, push-button feed ng! 
Write for free brochures: VanDale, 
Inc., Wayzata, Minnesota. 


SUPER ATOM FENCE CHARGER— 

Manufactured by Smith Fencer 
Corporation. Staple fence wire to 
wood posts, no insulators. Shocks 
through weeds, green grass, brush, 
etc., rain or shine. Contains reliable 
make and break system with light¬ 
ning arrestor built in. Neon fence 
tester free with order. Plus 30-day 
trial period. All this and more for 
only $29.50 postpaid or COD. Deal¬ 
ers Wanted. Jack Dandy Products, 
Inc., Dept. RN, Owosso, Michigan 
48867,_ 

MOISTURE TESTER 

MOISTURE TESTER—determine mois¬ 
ture content in silage, haylage, hay 
or grain. Simple. Inexpensive. Free 
literature. Koster Crop Tester, 2842 
Woodhill Rd. Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

TREE PRUNERS 


TIRES 

TRUCK * FARM * Car—Used Tires 

—Excel. #1-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
700x16 6 ply $10.00; 750x16 8 ply 
$12.00; 900x16 8 ply $15.00; 750x 
20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000 
x20 12 ply $25.00; Farm Tire Spe¬ 
cialist-—Airplane Conversion, New 
Truck—Tractor Tires also available. 
Write for complete list. Send check 
or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 
Gans Tire, 1003 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. Tel: 889-2035. Area Code 617. 

NYLON aircraft tires for farm use, 

14-15-16 inch. Dealer inquiries in¬ 
vited. Write Kepler Supply, Fayette¬ 
ville, New York. 


COLEMAN PRUNERS—Twenty-five 

inch $12.95, Thirty inch $13.95 
each. Postpaid upon receipt of check 
or money order. Coleman Tree Prun- 
ers, Tioga Center, New York. 

PAINTS 

10,000 Gallons 
Battleship Grey 
(Exterior) 

Perfect Shape, Fresh Stock. Cancella¬ 
tion large Marine order, in five-gallon 
cans. Price $7.50 per can f.o.b. Rahway, 
N. J. Remittance with order. 

KEMCO CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 265 Rahway, N.J. 



GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 

GIGANTIC SURPLUS SALE Save 

half or more, government surplus 
power plants, hydraulic cylinders, air 
compressors, pumps, winches, water 
hose, telephones, surveyors transit- 
levels, wire, binoculars, electronics, 
tools, hundreds more. Example: elec¬ 
tric pump cost Gov't. $64, sale $8.96. 
Big illustrated catalog free. Surplus 
Center, 840 "0" St., Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska. 

JEEPS $64.50, Airplanes $7 5 20, 

Boats $6.18. Many others direct 
from U.S. Government. For complete 
"Directory" and catalog send $1.00 
to Quality Surplus, Dept. NY-5, Box 
23, Greensburg, Penna. 

FURNACES AND BOILERS^ 

CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto- 

matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6 -R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

SAW CHAINS 

GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

FACTORY PRICES! Brand new, first 

quality, fully guaranteed Saw 
Chain in 404", V 2 " or 7/16" pitch. 
Chain for bar of any saw with cut¬ 
ting length 12 " to 16" only $ 10 . 00 ; 
17" to 20" $12.00; 21" to 24" 
$14.00. Add 50# packaging, mail¬ 
ing. Give saw name, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number drive 
links In chain. Send check or money 
order. Zip-Penn, Inc., Box 179D, 
Erie 6 , Pennsylvania. For COD send 
$2.00 deposit. Write for savings on 
bars, sprockets, saw accessories. 

DEALERS WANTED 

WE ARE NOW establishing quali¬ 
fied dealers for new PVC rigid 
plastic coupled irrigation pipe. Write 
Brighton By-Products Company, Inc., 
P.O. Box 23, New Brighton, Pa., for 
details. 


Dealers Wanted 

Lundell Dealerships 
Available. 

With 10 World's firsts, the Lun¬ 
dell line of forage equipment 
offers Northeast farmers and 
dealers the latest in versatile low 
maintenance equipment. Choice 
territories are also open for revo¬ 
lutionary Lundell Building Fran¬ 
chises. 

Cal Hollis Holly Haven Farms 
Houston, Delaware 7 9954 


MR. DEALER . . . 

for only 28#! per word 
your farm customers and 
potential customers will 
read your sales message 
in this special classified 
section reserved for your 
use. Hundreds of adver¬ 
tisers use these pages each 
month because they know 
that The Rural New Yorker 
really gels results. Take 
advantage of this effective 
and inexpensive means of 
selling the Northeast. 


May, 1964 
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CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

MILLION FIELD GROWN vegetable 

plants. Cabbage: Marion Market, 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Green¬ 
back, Ferry's Round Dutch, Penn 
State Ballhead, Danish Ballhead. 
Onion: Yellow or White Sweet Span¬ 
ish. Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts. 300— 
53.00; 500 — $4.00; 1000 — $6.00 
postpaid. Express collect $2.50 — 
1000. Snowball Cauliflower: 100— 
$1.75; 500 — $5.00; 1000 — $7.00 
postpaid. Tomato: Ready May 15th, 
Rutgers Campbell 1-46, Glamour, 
He.nz 1350, Fireball, Red Jacket, 
Stokesdale, Stokescross No. 5, 300 
—$3.50; 500—$4.50; 1000—$7.00 
postpaid. Express collect $3.50— 
1000. Pepper: Ready May 25th. Cali¬ 
fornia Wonder, Yolo Wonder. Hot 
Pepper; Hungarian Wax, Long Red 
Cayenne. Bunch Puerto Rico potato, 
100 —$1.75; 300 —$4.00; 500 — 

55.00; 1000—$7.00 postpaid, Ex¬ 

press Collect $5.00—1000. All plants 
Virginia State inspected. Grown from 
certified seed, moss packed. Good 
plants guaranteed. Can load trucks 
at farm. Joyner's Plant Farm, Hwy. 
641, Franklin, Virginia. Phone Logan 
24540. 

BLUE SPRUCE Cr Christinas Tree 

Seedlings 2, 3, Cr 4 yr. Low Prices. 
Unadilla Nursery, Johnson City, New 
York. 


WRITE FOR FREE 1964 catalog on 

HYBRID TOMATO, Cabbage, Pep¬ 
per, Cauliflower, Broccoli and other 
vegetable plants. Our plants are 
grown from the best strains of seed 
ond are Virginia State Inspected. 
Dixie Plant Company, Franklin, Vir¬ 
ginia. Telephone 562-5276 Area 
Code 703. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Certified, 

fresh dug. Catskill Empire, Fairfax, 
l/ltdway, Premier, Robinson, Sparkle. 
$3.75 per hundred prepaid. Write for 
quantity price. Braman Bros., 1861 
Harris Road, Penfield, New York. 

B LACKBERRY PLANTS—New High¬ 
land variety, not related to names 
varieties. Hardy, large canes. Firm 
large fruit into October, 50? per 
plant. Postage 50? each order. Ed¬ 
ward A. Pontzer, St. Marys, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

TOMATO CABBAGE 

PLANTS PLANTS 

Virginia State Inspected 

We guarantee hardy, disease free 
plants. Start with the best this year 
—use plants from our Premium Cer¬ 
tified seed. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower 
Ready Now 
Tomato, Pepper 
Ready May 20 

TOP QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 

Write or telephone 
for catalogue and prices. 

J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY 

LOgan 23546 Franklin, Virginia 
"Virginia's Oldest and 
Largest Growers" 


ECCLES NURSERIES, INC. Drawer Y, 

Rimersburg, Penna. Quality seed¬ 
lings—Pine—Spruce—Fir—Hemlock. 
Prices as low as $2.00 per 100 and 
£7.50 per 1000. Free price list. 

BERRY PLANTS, ROOTS, Temple, 

Stelemaster, Catskill, Sparkle, Rob¬ 
inson, Vermilion, Empire and Fairfax. 
25—$1.45; 50—$2.00; 100—$3.40; 
1000 — $20.00. Asparagus — 25 — 
$2.10; 50—$3.10; 100—$4.35. Rhu¬ 
barb Victoria— 6 —$ 1.30; 1 2—$2.1 0; 
25—$3.75. Horseradish—12—$.85; 
25—$1.55; 1 00—$3.75 prepaid. Price 
list on request. Field Plant Farm, 
Sewell, New Jersey. 

GROW WORLD'S most unusual 

plants. Meat-eating Venus's Fly 
Traps lure, catch, eat live insects: 3 
large bulbs $1.50, 6 —$2.95, 12— 
$5.00. Carnivorous Plant Set, 3 
Venus's bulbs, 1 Miniature Hunts¬ 
man's Horn, 1 Purpurea Pitcher 
plant $3.95. Illustrated brochure 
25<z. Armstrong Associates, Inc., Box 
127R, Basking Ridge, New Jersey. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY Plants, 15 

acres of northern grown. Premier, 
Robinson, Catskill, Sparkle, Poca¬ 
hontas, Surecrop, Red Glow, Fairfax, 
Erie, Jerseybelie, Dixieland, Tenn. 
Beauty, Big Joe, Wm. Belt. 50— 
$1.50; 100 —$2.75; 500 —$12.00; 
1000 — $19.00; Postpaid. Martins 
Strawberries, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

GROW VEGETABLES 2 weeks earlier 

with Carlisle's hardy field-grown 
plants. Free folder. Carlisle Plant 
Farms, Valdosta, Georgia. 

WANT TREES TO DIG: Austrian 

Pine 4 to 20 ft. Curtis Nurseries, 
Inc., Callicoon, New York. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Special In- 

troductory offer —100 all season 
selection $2.90 postpaid. 180 vari¬ 
eties. Certified list free. Facer Farms, 
Phelps, New York. 

3 TULIP TREES 2l/ 2 ' high, $1 post- 

paid. Catalog. Dart Farm, Middle 
Haddam, Connecticut. 

AFRICAN VIOLET Hobbyist offers 

Surprise collection fresh cut leaves 
12 for $1.10. Also iris. Stamp brings 
list. Theo. Jensen, Millington, Michi¬ 
gan. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS, June 1st. Cab¬ 
bage, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
100 — $1.35; 500 —$3.10; 1000 — 
$4.75. Tomato, Cauliflower, 100— 
$1.75; 500 —$4.00; 1000 —$6.75. 
Pepper, Eggplant—100—$2.00; 500 
-—$4.75; 1000—$7.75. Jersey Sweet 
Potato—200—$2.45. Prepaid, price 
list on request. Field Plant Farm, 
Sewell, New Jersey. 

STRAW BERRY PLANTS: From Virus 

free stock; Earlidawn, Catskill, 
Sparkle, Robinson, 100—$3.25; 500 
—$11.00; 1000—$21.00. Raspberry 
Plants, Latham and September (Ever- 
bearing) 25—$3.50; 100—$10.00. 
One year Washington Asparagus 
roots, 100 — $3.50; 500 — $11.00; 
Victoria Rhubarb roots, 3—$1.25; 
Horseradish 12 — $1.00, postpaid. 
Fred Drew, Agawam, Massachusetts. 

PRIDE OF GEORGIA. The earliest^ 

sweetest, best watermelon known. 
Large ripe watermelons in 60 days; 
500 seed $2.00; 200 seed $1.00. 
Wilson Carson, Griffin 16, Georgia. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS — Nancy- 

Halls, Puerto Ricans, Gold Rush, 
Bunch, Yams and Centennials. Fresh 
large plants, disease free. 200— 
$1.00; 500 —$2.00; 1000 —$3.00. 
Gleason Produce, Gleason, Tennessee. 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
SEEDLINGS—Prepaid 

Fir, Pine, Spruce 2 yr. $3.00 per 100, 
$20.00 per 1000. Austrian, Red Pine, 
Canada Hemlock, Blue & Norway 
Spruce 4 yr. (7-10") $5.00 per 100. 
Ask for 

Unadilla Nursery Farms TREE 
BULLETIN, Johnson City, N.Y. 
Dial SW 75752 


TEN MILLION field grown vegetable 

plants. Cabbage ready April 15th. 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Marion 
Market, Danish Ballhead, Penn State 
Ballhead, Jersey Wakefield, Round 
Dutch — 300 — $3.00; 500 — $4.50; 
1000 — $7.50 postpaid. Express 
charges collect $2.50—1000. Vir¬ 
ginia state inspected tomato plants 
ready around May 10th. Rutgers, 
Campbell 146, Red Jacket, Roma 300 
—$4.50; 500—$6.00; 1000—$10.00 
postpaid. Express charges collect 
$5.00—1 000 Glamour, Fireball, Heinz 
1350; Heinz 1 370—300—$3.00; 500 
—$4.50; 500—$6.00; 1000—$10.00 
postpaid. Expresscollect.$6.00—1 000. 
Sweet pepper, California Wonder, Yolo 
Wonder, Hungarian Wax, Long Red 
Cayenne; 1 00—$2.00; 300—$4.00; 
500—$6.00; 1000—$10.00 postpaid. 
Sweet potato, Puerto Rican Bunch & 
Puerto Rican running. 100—$2.00; 
300 — $5.00; 500 — $7.00; 1000 — 
$10.00 postpaid. Broccoli 100 — 
$2.00; 300 —$4.00; 500 —$5.00; 
1000—$8.00 postpaid. Early snow¬ 
ball, Cauliflower 100—$2.00; 500— 
$6.00; 1000—$8.00 postpaid. 40 

years growing top quality plants. 
Can ship by mail, express, air freight 
and can load your truck at farm. 
Phone us for prices on truck load 
lots. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, 
Virginia. Phone 562-5277. 

FLOWERS^AND BULBS 


MUMS—"BEAUTIFUL NEW VARI¬ 
ETIES." 15 each different—not 
labeled. $3.00 postpaid. Hazel May¬ 
nard, Rt. 2, Box 135-L, Fremont, 
Michigan. 

MIXED TUBEROUS BEGONIA Bulbs 

3 for $1.00 plus 35?: postage. 
Lotting, Warner, New Hampshire. 

DAHLIAS—SUPERB all different, la¬ 
beled, Giants, Miniatures, Pompons 
or Bedding—12 for $4.50. GLADI¬ 
OLI US, Rainbow mixture, some Fra¬ 
grant and Dragons $4.50 per 100. 
Large, $2.50 Medium. PERUVIAN 
DAFFODILS 3 for $1.00. Minimum 
Order $3.00. Box R, Gladside, North- 
field, Mass. 


GRASSES FOR SALE 


CERTIFIED WILLIAMSBURG ALFAL¬ 
FA only $34.80 per bushel. Check 
with order-—freight paid in lots of 5 
bushels or more. Order today as avail¬ 
able supply is very limited. W. A. 
Simpson Co., 123 S. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 21202. 

GOURD SEEDS 


MAMMOTH GIANT GOURDS. Largest 

known. Specimens to five feet 
circumference round type. Twenty 
seeds cultural directors $ 1.00 post¬ 
paid. Odom, Pinola 7, Mississippi. 

HAY FOR SALE 


CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-51 1 1. 

FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 

trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 


GRADED HAY, shipped anywhere— 

Rail—Truck; Drought shipments. 
201-Pi 8-1020. James Desmond, Box 
402, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, 

VEGETABLES, Cheesecloth, 100 
yards by 48" convenient 10 yard 
lengths $7.50 prepaid. 50% less mill 
price. Joseph Hein, 120-B Eton Road, 
Thornwood, New York. 

USED TOBACCO NETTING, protects 

berries from birds, holds soil new 
lawns. 30?: lb; pound 100 sq. ft. 
Shipping extra, minimum $3.00. Hib¬ 
bards, Hadley, Massachusetts. 


PLASTIC FILM 


PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9'xl2'— 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 

9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT 

YIELDS, 100 page book with 175 
pictures @ 75? postpaid, explains 
everything from starting to selling 
honey. Free factory catalog, sting- 
proof equipment, saves you 25%. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ken¬ 
tucky. 

mulghT 


ADORNA 


ALL ORGANIC 
MULCH 


Superior to peat moss. Keeps down 
weeds. Retains moisture in soil. Stimu¬ 
lates growth. Used by professional rose, 
iris and flower growers. JUMBO 25-lb. 
bag only $1.95. Free delivery 300-lbs. 
and over. Low prices on ton and trailer 
loads. Dealers wanted. Order from 


Valley Feed & Supply Co., Inc., 
Spring Valley, N. Y. Dept. R. 


SAWDUST 


SAWDUST end Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shav ngs. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68 , 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 

SAWDUST FOR SALE: Kiln dried, 

sterilized, Bagged for shipment. 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mulch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland, 
New York. Tele: 826-3605. 

kTlN - DRIED PONDEROSA Pine baled 

shavings in paper. Sterilized Saw¬ 
dust. Bulk carload shipments. 5 Ship¬ 
ping points. Michael Wood Products, 
Garfield, New Jersey. Tel. 201-773- 
8000. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven- 88 , Cedar Hill, Texas. 

INCOME PROPERTY—Fully stocked 

grocery 2 rented apartments above 
store. Owner wishes to retire. Pal- 
mieri, 100 Maple Avenue, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 

RIDING STABLE CONCESSION— 

Available at large established re¬ 
sort. Proven money maker over years. 
Requires around 18 horses and ex¬ 
perienced capable operator. Write 
very fully. Box 7309 Rural New York¬ 
er. 


FOR THE L ADIES _ 

BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7, Minnesota. 

RUG WOOLS. Hooking and Braiding 

strips and remnants. Samples 15?. 
C.B.I., 816 Jefferson, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

BUY FROM FACTORIES! Appliances, 

cameras, watches, etc. Free de¬ 
tails! Cam Company, 436RN Bloom¬ 
field Ave., Verona, New Jersey. 

ORIGINAL PIE CRUST Recipe. Not in 

cookbooks. New, delicious, perfect 
pie crust everytime. Send 50?. Kate's 
Tested Recipes. Box 433N, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 

WEAVE RUGS—Make Good Profits 

-—No experience necessary! Free 
Catalog, sample card, and low prices 
on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom—advise make, weav¬ 
ing width please. OR. Rug Co. Dept. 
4436, Lima, Ohio. 

ART IFICIAL F L O WERS — Philo den- 

dron Plant $1.00 each; Ivory Plant 
$1.00 each; Sweetheart Rose Corsage 
$1.00 each; Sweet 16 Corsage $1.00 
each. Colors W.P.Y.R. M & M Art 
Flowers, Box 222, Rahway, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

BUTTONS 800 — SI .00. Laces 40 

yards $1.00. Schaefer, Drummond- 
ville, Quebec. 

INVIsYbLE NYLON Thread—5 spools 

$1.10. Nelson, 510-RN North Neg- 
ley, Pittsburgh 6 , Pennsylvania. 

WALLPAPER SALE—Final clearance 

1963 patterns. Write for your free 
catalog at once. Sensational savings. 
We pay postage. Burlington Trading 
Post, 1800 Burlington, North Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

RUG BRAIDERS: Complete supplies 

available. Precut and prerolled 
wool. 36 standard colors. Braider- 
needles, lacing and stand. Send 35? 
for color chart. Carten Redi-Braid, 
P.O. Box 36, Huntington Station, 
Shelton, Connecticut. Dept. A. 

CARE OF THE BABY and how to be 

a modern mother. Both books 
only 50?. Joaness Y-6505 So. 26th 
St., Omaha, Nebraska 68107. 

PRODUCTS FORFARM & HOME 

DIABETES—Is there a "Hidden Dia¬ 
betic" in your family? There are 
more than 1 1/2 million unknown dia¬ 
betics in the U.S. Find out now with 
this new 10-second home test. Ac¬ 
curate, convenient. Guaranteed. 
Send one dollar for each test to J. 
Bengel, Pharmacist, 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y, 10010,_ 

St PI IC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains. Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34, Mass. 


STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 

of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls Maine. 

WATER SOFTEN ERS, Conditioners, 

Filters. Send water sample for free 
water analysis. Tell us your problem. 
No obligation. Free literature. Dewco 
Corp., Nedrow, New York. 13120. 

p a I NT—S NOW WHITE TITAN IU M, 

Lead and Oil. Money-back, time- 
elapsed guarantee won't peel. $4.95 
value. Factory price, $2.25 gal. Free 
sample. Snow White Paint Co., 
RN Toledo 2, Ohio. 

FRUITS AND FOODS 

AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 

INDIAN River Oranges and Grape¬ 
fruit $8.50 a bushel; $6.00 half 
bushel express prepaid. Hilliard 
Groves, Inc., Rt. 3, Box 200, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 

EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buck- 

wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. contain¬ 
er $2.30; 3-$6.00; 6 -$l 1.00. Prepaid 
4th zone. Paul Lang Apiaries, Box 
R, Gasport, New York. 

VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP Grade A 

postpaid 3rd zone; gallon $6.00; 
1/2 gallon $3.35. Sugar—1 lb. $1.00. 
Carl Scott, Montgomery Center, Ver¬ 
mont. 

MAPLE SYRUP No. 1 table grade 

$6.95 per gallon; $3.95 per 1/2 gal¬ 
lon. Postpaid to 3rd zone. Arthur 
Young, Cherry Creek, New York. 

SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 

BLACK WALNUTS^ Pecans, Brazils, 

English Walnuts, Cashews, Sassa¬ 
fras, Pepper, Cinnamon $1.25#. Nuf- 
meg, Dried Mushrooms $3.00#. Peer¬ 
less, 538R Centralpark, Chicago, Illi¬ 
nois 60624. 

^PRINTING AND STATIONERY 

1000 QUALITY name and address 

labels $1.00. Ambassador Press, 
Box 1, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED — HORSE DRAWN CAR- 

RI AGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

OLD GOLCT WANTED—Gold, Silver^ 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

OAK, ASH, MAPLE, Poplar and 

Walnut logs. Top prices paid. 
Housekeeper Forest Products, Put¬ 
nam Valley, New York. Lakeland 
8-2988. 

WANTED. OLD CO I NS, OLD GOLD, 

Antique Furniture, Clocks, Bric-A- 
Brac. We also buy out complete 
estates or we will auction for you. 
Turn your trash into cash! Send us 
what you have. Phone or write: Frank 
Cassella, 2650 Dixwell Avenue, Ham¬ 
den 18, Connecticut. New Haven 
248-2179 (Area Code 203). 

WANTED TO BUY—Freaks, albinos, 

midgets, oddities. Fays, Madrid, 
New York. 

WANTED Candle Molds any condi¬ 
tions. Edward Bardy, 1215 E. Front 
Street, Traverse City, Michigan. 

OLD GUITARS, Banjos of Martin & 

Gibson Manufacture. Simms, 6206 
Peachtree Ave., Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. _ 

WAN TED—STO N E PICK ER — Use d 7 

Write price. John Lamboy, Miller 
Road, East Greenbush, New York. 

FILM DEVELOPING 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo 

prints, 50?! 12-60?. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—Limit one 

roll, black-white, 8 —35?; 12— 
45?; Kodacolor, 8 —$2.00; 12—$2.50. 
Tops Photo Service, Box 191-R, 
Lyons, New York. 

SPECIAL TRAL OFFER. 8 enlarged 

prints from roll 40?; 12—50?. 8 
Kodacolor prints from roll $1.50; 12 
—$2.00. Young Photo Service, 43C, 
Schenectady 1, New York. 

4 — 8"xl0" ENLARGEMENTS only 
$1.00. Send negative or picture. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free cou¬ 
pons for developing and printing roll 
film and cash credit included. Please 
send 25? extra for postage & pack¬ 
aging. American Studios Inc., Dept. 
N.Y., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

IZZZ WALLPAPER^ 

FREE SAMPLES OF WALL PAPER 

1963-64 catalog. 99 washable 
patterns. Decorating suggestions and 
color schemes. Instructions for meas¬ 
uring and hanging. We Pay Postage. 
Penn Wall Paper Mills, Dept. R, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers Co., 

P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

_ SCHOOLS 

AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Smith, Ark 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat¬ 
alog! Missouri Auction School, 
1330-39 Linwood, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri 64109. 


FELLER AUCTIONEERING College. 

Free catalog. World Famous Rec¬ 
ords. 225 South Schuyler, Kankakee, 

111 i no is. 

STAMPS AND COINS 

3000 DIFFERENT STAMPS $6.00. 

Arnold Croll, Manitowoc, Wiscon¬ 
sin 54220. 

200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25? with 

approvals. Smith, 508 Brooks, Col¬ 
lege Station 3, Texas. 

10 DIFFERENT LINCOLNS before 

1921 $1.00. 20 before 1931 $1.50. 
Gene Carlton, Chandler, Oklahoma. 

RUBBER STAMPS 

RUBBER STAMPS—Labels, Printing, 

Salesbooks, Signature Stamps, Real 
Estate Signs, Mailbox Nameplates. 
Catalog. Champlain Industries, Hines- 
burg, Vermont. _ 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

OUT OF PRINT BOOKS & MUSIC— 

large selection—reasonable. Glass 
Book Shop, Trumansburg, New York. 

1 4886. _ 

NEW BOOKS. All types. State title 

wanted. Postpaid. Robbins Book 
Co., Box 148, Chester Springs, Penna. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — monthly 
magazine. How to raise, where to 
buy dairy goats. $2 annually. Box 
836, Columbia, W-21, Missouri. 

WHY DO SOM E _ PEOPLE have 
Health, Wealth and are successful? 
While others fail? Read the answer 
in "Law of Life" and Scientific Liv¬ 
ing. 1964. Almanac free. $1.00. 
Science Publications, 603 S. Ram¬ 
part, Los Angeles, California 90057. 
LARGE FAMILY BIBLE$13.75,Money 
Order. Hollenbeck Religious Sup¬ 
plies, Desmond Street, Sayre, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

COLOR SLIDES 

TOURNAMENT ROSES 1964. Ten 

Colorslides $1.00. Complete 70— 
$6.50. Eddings, 8 R Roberts, Corning, 
New York. _ 

LEATHERCRAFT 

SADDLES WESTERN—ENGLISH. All 

types of riding equipment. Send 
for free catalogue. (Also Dealers 
Wanted.) H. R. Miller Saddle Co., 
5904 Prospect, Kansas City, Missouri. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
American, Box 77-RE, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois._ 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, 
cesspools, outdoor toilets. Stops 
odors, backups. Open drains, 6 pre¬ 
measured treatments $2.50; 12— 

54 50 Monev back guarantee. Rvter 
Company, Madelia 40, Minnesota. 
YOU NEED NO longer suffer from 
Arthritis for information write to 
Wesley, Box 86 Detroit, Michigan 
4B22J ._ 

CIGARETTES. Make 20 plain or filter- 
tip for 9?. Factory-fresh pipe to¬ 
baccos. Mild tropical flavored Philip¬ 
pines Cigars. Facts free. Moberly, 
Box 824, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
WARTS wilt away without caustics, 
burns, or scars $2.00 prepaid. J. 
Washburn, 1809 Ave. D. Sterling, Il¬ 
linois. _ 

MINK RAISING information free. 

Lake Superior Mink Farm, Inc., 
Superior EE, Wisconsin^_ 

PORTABLE GARDENS $1.00 up. Free 

description and instructions. "Take 
it with you". Box 217, Jessup, Mary¬ 
land. __ 

WESTERN BEER, Danish Ale! Full- 
Strength Formulas! $1.00. Hy¬ 
drometer Prices on Request. Inter¬ 
state Products, Box 1-B8W, Pelham, 
New Hampshire. 

WILL FORMS—Six Personal Blanks, 

with Instructions, $1.00. Brugen- 
heimer Co., Box 201-N3, Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 

HYDRO M ET E RS—Alcohol Testers. 

Saccharometers. Free Supplies Cat¬ 
alog. Research Enterprises, 29-WH73 
Samoset Road, Woburn, Masachu- 
setts._ 

BEER, ALE, LIQUOR, WINES! 

Strongest Methods! $2.00. (Sup¬ 
plies, Hydrometer, Saccharometer 
Price List Included.) Research Enter¬ 
prises, 29-K95 Samoset Road, Wo¬ 
burn, Massachusetts. 

MAP DOWSING or Waterwitching 
instruction pamphlet $.50, also 
Field Dowsing instruction pamphlet, 
$.50, Discovering Dowsing Talent 
pamphlet $.25, Ray Willey, Crane 
P.O. Box 93, Schenectady, N.Y. 
12303,_ 

FARM LOANS 


FEDERAL LAND BANK AND 
PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 


Springfield, 
■6‘Jly M °“ 01101 


your local associa* 
. tions or write: 

310 State St., 



farM 


NEW SYMBOL • OLD FRIEND 

CREDIT/^ 




PLANNING TO AD¬ 
VERTISE IN OUR 
JUNE ISSUE? 

Be sure your 
ad reaches us 
not later than 
May 1J 
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New England Hereford Sale 

ANNUAL SALE OF 
REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 

(Horned and Polled) 

51 HEAD 

7 BULLS 
44 FEMALES 

To be held at Mallory Arena, Eastern 
States Exposition Fair Grounds, West 
Springfield, Mass. 

Saturday, May 9, 1964 
Show at 12:00 Noon 

Pre-sale Dinner at 4:00 P.M. 

Sales starts promptly at 
5:30 P.M. 

Judge: Richard Davis, Manager 

Silver Valley Farm, New Sharon, Maine 
Auctioneer: A. W, "Ham" Hamilton 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 


CLAYTON DAIRY FARMS, INC., COMPLETE DISPERSAL 

Thursday, May 7—Complete Line of Modern Machinery 
Friday & Saturday, May 8 & 9—All Cattle. 

New Marlboro, Mass. At the farm located on Clayton-Mill River Hoad, New Marlboro, 
Masv 6 Miles Northeast of Canaan, Connecticut. 

270 Registered Holsteins (Eligible to ship anywhere) 

120 Milking Age—41 Bred Heifers—Balance younger. 

Complete line of machinery includes a 9 mos. old John Deere '1010" Diesel and a 
:r>0 Tnt. Diesel plus 2 other tractors and all attachments mostly hydraulic. 

Sale Starts 11:00 A. .1/. Each Dan 

R Austin Backus, Inc. Clayton Dairy Farms, Inc. 

Sale Mgrs. & Auctioneers William Albers. Pres. 

Mexico, New York Rrl, Canaan, Connecticut 


Seil Your Products and Services 
thru Rural New Yorker Classified 

USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


SALES—SPECIAL EVENTS 

MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium._ 

FEEDER CALF and commercial beef 
cattle auction sale. 250 head Here¬ 
ford, Angus and Shorthorn slaughter 
and feeder cattle and cows with 
calves. Saturday, May 2, 1 p.m., 

Livestock Auction Market, Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey. For details write 
Donald M. Kniffen, secretary, N.J. 
Hereford Assn., College of Agricul¬ 
ture, Rutgers University, New Bruns¬ 
wick, New Jersey 08903. 

BEEF CATTLE 

REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York. 

REGISTERE DABERDEEN Angus 

young bred cows. Bardolier, Eileen- 
mere, Ankonian breeding. Select to 
fifteen from accredited certified 
herd. Phone or inspect. Joel Nystrom, 
Agridor Farm, Skillman, near Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey. 201-359-5990. 

PUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 

Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa¬ 
tion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo, New York. 

FANCY POLLED HEREFORDS, rea- 

sonable prices. Advance Rollo and 
Zato breeding, open and bred heif¬ 
ers, bulls all ages. "None Better in 
the East." Sunrise Acres Farm, Cum¬ 
berland Center, Maine. Tel. 829- 
3275._ 

REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS, grand¬ 
sons and double grandsons. H.E. 
999-35, Ankony Breeding, Bontecou 
Farm, New Paltz, New York. AL 
6-7309._ 

FOR SALE: BUY AND TRY our large 

type Scotch Angus bulls, P.R.I. 
production and progeny tested. 
Transfers include "Advanced Reg¬ 
istry" certificates. FROZEN ANGUS 
SEMEN AVAILABLE FOR WORLD 
TRADE. Plan to visit our cattle oper¬ 
ation when in Washington or enroute 
to the World's Fair. You will always 
be most welcome. Request folders 
with data and prices. Address: James 
B. Lingle, Manager, Area Code: 301 
Office: 827-2041, Residence: 827- 
8143. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 

REGISTERED Aberdeen Angus—six 

young cows with fall calves at 
side and rebred to a grandson of 
Eileenmere 1201. Two bred heifers 
and two bulls, one three years and 
one 18 months old. From accredited 
certified herd. Phone or visit Cled- 
mar Farms, Eatontown, New Jersey. 
Phone 201-542-1312. 

15 TOP HEREFORD COWS to calve 

April—May $200. Phone: Nichols, 
New York. OX 9-7236. 

BRED ANGUS COWS and bulls, Herd 

sire a 1960 bull, growthy, quality 
cattle. Member of 500 Club. C. C. 
Taylor, Lawtons, New York. 

REG 1STERED POLLED HEREFORD 

Bulls. 8-18 months old. Also Heif¬ 
ers. Visitors welcome. Hilltop Farms, 
Canastota, New York. Phone: 697- 
2294. 

R EG ISTERED Polled Herefords — 2~0 

bulls, 30 females, heifers and 
cows. Crissinger Stock Farms, Rebuck, 
Pennsylvania. Phone: 425-2581 or 
758-2672. 

ANGUS BREEDING STOCK regis- 

tered, best families. Barry Angus 
c arm, South New Berlin, New York. 
Call farm or 212-394-3417. 

FOUR POLLED HEREFORD Registered 

Bulls. Pawnee Druid Blood Lines. 
Crest View Farms, Sam Oswald, 
R.D. #3, Penn Yan, New York. 

REGISTERED ANGUS BREEDING 

Stock for 4-H and Herd Improve¬ 
ment. Mohawk Farms, Canajoharie, 
New York. 518-CA 4-5262. 

TWO YEAR OLD registered ANGUS 

BULL. Bardoliemere breeding. 
Grayson Farms, Robert Savoy, Farm 
Manager, Pavilion, New York. Phone 
584-3560. 


CHAROLAIS 

CHAROLAIS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

CHAROLAIS—200 head of the Best 
Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879._ 

CHAROLAIS — young and matured 
bulls, outstanding quality. Inquire: 
Rivercrest Farms, Columbia, New 
J ersey. 201 -496-341 2. 

YOUNG RUGGED CHAROLAIS cattle. 
Registered. T.B. Bangs accredited 
herd. Dave Miller, Charolles Valley, 
R.2, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 215- 
WE 3^-4044._ 

CHAROLAIS—GET STARTED NOW. 

Pick your price bracket. All ani¬ 
mals registered or recorded with 
American International Charolais 
Association. FEMALES: 10— 1/2 Cha- 
rolais, 1/2 Hereford (Bred) $300 price 
per animal; 3— 1/2 Charolais, 1/2 
Hereford (Open) $250 per animal; 

6 — 34 Charolais, l / 4 Hereford (Open) 

$400 per animal; 7— 7 / 8 th Charolais 
(Bred) $750 per animal. (Most calv¬ 
ing this Spring.) 5—15/1 6 th Charo¬ 
lais (Bred) $1500 per animal; Pure¬ 
bred Charolais (Bred) $1000 and up 
per animal. Above bred to top Charo¬ 
lais Bulls. If you ever had any in¬ 
terest in these fantastic beef cattle, 
now is the time to do something, not 
10 years from now when everyone 
else has them. Don't worry about the 
initial cost as your credit is better 
than you think. Please write or call 
before visiting us. Charolais Stock 
Farms, Howard G. Sleighter, New 
Milford, Connecticut. Tel. ELgin 
4-3070.__ 

CHAROLAIS — REGISTERED BULLS. 

Recorded Charolais and Hereford 
bulls and heifers. Mainly polled. 
Larry J. Wolfe, R.D.#1, Harmony, 
Pennsylvania. 412 364-8568. 

DAIRY CATTLE 

WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
card giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you d rect. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 

7- 1101 Area Code 609,_ 

HOLSTEIN OR SWISS Dairy calves. 

Also angus-cross. Shipped on ap¬ 
proval. Write for prices. Otto Van- 
derburg. North Prairie, Wisconsin. 
BULLS ready for Service: Open and 
Bred Heifers. Modern Bloodlines. 
T.B. and Bangs Accredited Herd. 
Battleground Farms, Box 511, Free¬ 
hold, New Jersey. _ _ 

IROQUOIS ESTATE ADJUSTMENT 
SALE of 52 Top AYRSH IRES, Mon., 
May 11, at 12:30 P.M. at Coopers- 
town, N.Y. 25 Cows, 9 Bred Heifers, 
8 open Heifers, 5 Heifer Calves, 5 
Bulls. 9 Cows have over 500F. Dams 
of heifers have up to 71 OF. Ten 
cows fresh, many bred for fall. Herd 
has won 19 Constructive Breeder 
Awards. For Catalog Write: Tom 
Whittaker, Sales Manager, Brandon, 
Vermont. 

SHEEP 

RANGE RAMBOUILLETS, registered. 

Farm adapted, hardy magnificent 
flock. One or a carload. K-4 Ranch, 
RD #1, Delanson, New York. Phone: 
West Berne 4368. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE, boars and 

gilts also weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, New York. Phone: 
LT-9-3087. 

REGISTERED YORKSHIRE—Cham¬ 
pionship Stock. Feed and meat 
tested. Weanling Sow and Boar pigs, 
Open Gilts, Bred Gilts and service 
Boars. Write, visit or phone, Brooks 
End Farm, Reno H. Thomas, Beaver- 
town, Pennsylvania. Phone: 658- 
6719. 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Weanling 

Boars and Gilts unrelated groups. 
Richard Crye, Avon, New York. 
FEEDER PIGS; grain fed, vaccinated, 

castrated, delivered by truck COD 
on approval. 75 or more, 6 weeks 
25 lbs. $11 each; 40 to 50 lbs. $15 
each. C. Stanley Short & Son, Ches- 
wold, Delaware. 



Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 


-ORDER BLANK- 

THE RURAL NEW YORKER Enclosed is my check for S 

311 WEST 43rd STREET 

NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 

Please insert my ad in_issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


Name and Address 


GRADED FEEDER PIG AUCTION May 

22, 1964, 7 P.M. E.S.T. (Evening 
Sale) Geauga Livestock Commission, 
Middlefield, Ohio. 1000 head mixed 
breeds, sold by weight. Vaccinated 
for Cholera by licensed Veterinary 
with modified live virus and serum, 
bank reference required. Additional 
information. Call Tom Givan. Ph.: 
632-6681, Northeast Ohio Graded 
Feeder Pig Sale. 

HORSES AND PONIES - 

"HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or po¬ 
nies should have. Free No obliga¬ 
tion. Simply address Beery School of 
Horsemanship, Dept. 1645, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 

WELSH~& ARAB/WELSH ponies for 

sale at all times. Southland Farm, 
Rhinebeck, New York. 

THOROUGHBRED STALLION Serv ce. 

Best blood line. PHONE: 201- 
Plainfield 6-8927. 


Pennsylvania 

ALL PONY SALE 

June 8-9-10, 1964 

Martins Sales Stables 
Blue Ball, Pa. Lancaster County 
Get Entries in early 
Write for circular 
Paul Z. Martin S~4e Manaqer 
Phone area (717) 354-6671 


GALICENOS—SMALL, TIRELESS 

amazing teenaqers' horse from 
Mexico. Pioneer importer and breed¬ 
er. Rex Stratton, Wes + fiei^ New 
York. Also excellent quality Shetland 
Ponies. 

PONY SALE, AFTERNOON Mav 30, 

1964. Free List . . . Aabelfarms, 
Moravia, New York. 

RABBITS 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

RAISE RYBBITS^SUCCESSFULLY by 

knowing Facts. 48 Page illustrated 
Book describing 25 Breeds. Housing, 
Breeding, Feeding, Markets, Market¬ 
ing, etc. 25 cents, American Rabbit 
Association, 38 ARBA Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Penna. 

NEW ZEALAND WHITE pedigreed 

meat producing rabbits. Bardy's 
Rabbitry, East Thompson, Connecti- 
cut, _ 

DAIRY GOATS 

DAIRY GOATS—Pure bred French 

Alpines. Three first fresheners, one 
three year old buck, two doe kids. 
Excellent Milk Stock. Del Norte 
blood lines $ 200.00 at the farm or 
will sell separately. Ephrem Berard, 
106 Route 7, North Bennington, Ver¬ 
mont. 

DOGS 

SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolat 
Kennels, Kunkletown 3, Pa. 
REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664. 

COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast¬ 
ings, New York. 

MAKT BIG MONEY Raise Beagle 

Puppies for me. Breeders sold. 495 
Plain Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

BORDER COLLIES. Guaranteed work¬ 
ers, Scottish. Working Champion 
bred since 1906. Phone PA 3-4203, 
Earl Whelchel, Westville, Oklahoma. 
RAT TERRIER Pups—Bred for rat- 
ters. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, 
Kansas. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD Puppies, free 

distemper, hepatitis shots; Heelers, 
Watchdogs, year's-trial, training in¬ 
structions. Plainview Kennels, Rich- 
l and, Indiana. _ 

DO YOU NEED A dog for stock, 
watchdog or children's protector? 
English Shepherds farm trained $35, 
partly trained $25, pups $15. Creek- 
Side Kennels, Beardsley, Minnesota. 
ESK IMO~PUPPIES—EXCEL LENTPeh 
Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

TWO OUTSTANDING COON DOGST 

One open trailer one silent trial, 
registered Bluetick Coon Hound Pups. 
Robert Perkins, Borden, Indiana. 
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A Delectable Trio 




..... , . 

PAY 

CHECK 


and ? 


Your golden years can be years of plenty, too. 
All it takes is a little planning and the help 
you get from a Farmers and Traders retire¬ 
ment income program. 

Your family is protected, too, in case your 
last pay check comes sooner than you think. 

See your Farmers and Traders representa¬ 
tive or write: 


FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Syracuse, New York 13201 



For 100 Yearsl 


INSTANT RELIEF 
FROM 
AGONY OF 




ADAMS' TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athlete’s Foot, Chafing, Scaly and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using 
ADAMS TARLEINE, our 100 year old satis¬ 
factory-proven ointment which relieves through 
healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
Send to Chas. L. Adams Medicine Co., Dept. 
Y-5, 324 W. Pleasant Ave., P. O. Box 133, 
Colvin Sta., Syracuse 5, N. Y. Send $1.00. 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimon¬ 
ials. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

J. S. San Bernardino. Calif., "I was troubled with 
a bad leg sore for many years, and at times was unable 
to walk. After trying many prescriptions and medicines, 
a friend recommended TARLKINE, which healed the leg 
in a very short time, and I have never been bothered 
since.” 

W. .1. P., Indianapolis, "I have used TARLEINE and 
cured my piles and I am so thankful to you for putting 
out such a remedy.” 


No Nagging 
Backache Means a 
Good Night’s Sleep 

Nagging backache, headache, or muscular 
aches and pains may come on with over-exer¬ 
tion, emotional upsets or day to day stress and 
strain. And folks who eat and drink unwisely 
sometimes suffer mild bladder irritation . . . 
with that restless, uncomfortable feeling. 

If you are miserable and worn out because of 
these discomforts, Doan’s Pills often help by 
their pain relieving action, by their soothing ef¬ 
fect to ease bladder irritation, and by their mild 
diuretic action through the kidneys — tending to 
increase the output of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

So if nagging backache makes you feeldragged- 
out, miserable . . . with restless, sleepless nights 
...don’t wait...try Doan’s Pills...get the same 
happy relief millions have enjoyed for over 60 
years. For convenience, ask for the large size. 
Get Doan’s Pills today! 


^UMLLPflKK 

TT i i U B il — 

FREE SAMPLES 

1963-64 catalog. 99 smart new styles. 

All washable and fade-proof. Decorat¬ 
ing suggestions and color schemes. In¬ 
structions for measuring and hanging. 

Save i/ 3 to ‘/ 2 and WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE. Write Today! 

PENN WALL PAPER MILLS 
Dept. 98 Bridgeton, N. J. 


1 Efc-J 


MEN PAST40 

Afflicted With Getting Up Nights 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully Non-Surgically 
treated for Glandular Inflammation. If 
the condition is aggravated by lack of 
treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. The mild Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ment has proven so effective it is 
backed with a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic has a 
New Free Book, fully illustrated, that 
tells how these troubles may be cor¬ 
rected by Proven Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ments. This book may prove of utmost 
importance to you. Write Today. No 
Obligation. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B9934 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 


MWORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 


SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls . 

Shopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 
Matching pants and shirts 
Pants only 


1.00 Shirts only 
Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts . 2.00 

Gabardine-like pants only .. 1.25 

Gabardine-like shirts only .. .75 

Heavy twill pants (30-42) ... 1.75 

Heavy twill shirts—Dark 

colors—14 1 /} to 17.ea. 1.25 

Lined twill Jackets (36-42) ... 2.89 

Add S.75 for postage. No COD 
All Sizes. Colors—Tan, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun¬ 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. B 

P. O. BOX 385 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 



$1 89 
1.50 
1.50 
.50 



No Impression-Satisfaction Guaranteed 

We will transform your old, 
cracked or chipped plate into a 
beautiful new, lightweight DuPont 
"Beauty Pink” Plastic Plate... us¬ 
ing your own teeth. Complete work 
done in 24 hours or less! No impression 
needed under our scientific False Plate 
Method. Money back gruar. Our 16thyear. 

Send No Money! hSL“ »«ini Rush cm., address 

for full details and aecfety shipping: box FREE! 


WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES 
3816 W. Lawrence Ave., Dept. R-54, Chicago 25, III. 


ELASTIC STOCKING 

BARGAIN S/t45 

lll_. mm. il|.I ihli %J PAIR 


to $5 a pair! ELASTOCK—NYLON " 

with Natural Latex Rubber and Cotton—2-way Stretch 
Surgical Hose unexcelled for wear, support, comfort. Light¬ 
weight. Seamless, almost invisible. Write for FREE folder. 

ELASTOCK CO.. Dept. 491, CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New York, N. Y. (Special) — For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 


Soup,Salad, Homemade Bread 




Other Salad Ingredients 
(Well Chilled) 


I */2 cups grapefruit sections 
I cup diced tomatoes 
i cup thin strips Cheddar cheese 
72 cup sliced ripe olives 
1/4 cup chopped green onions 
3 qts. salad greens (lettuce, ro- 
maine, escarole, water cress) 


Salad Dressing 


Combine I envelope of old-fashion gar¬ 
lic salad dressing mix with vinegar, water 

and oil as directed on envelope or cruet. 
Chill. 


To Serve Salad: Combine chilled 
salad ingredients. Add salad dress¬ 
ing; toss together lightly. Place in 
large bowl or individual bowls. 
Arrange Shrimp Squares on top. 
Makes 6 generous portions. 


CHICKEN-CHEESE SOUP 


I can (lOlA oz.) condensed cream 
of chicken soup 
I soup-can water 

I cup shredded Cheddar cheese 
Z2 to I tsp. chopped chives 


In saucepan, stir cream of chicken soup 
until smooth. Blend in water and cheese. 
Heat, stirring often, until cheese melts. 
Garnish with chives. Makes 3 servings. 


Many kitchens have built-in snack 
corners or eating bars, but if yourc 
does not, perhaps you can use one 
corner for a small table and a 
couple of chairs. By merely removing 
the partition between a little-used 
service porch and kitchen, a charm¬ 
ing little eating spot can be created. 
In the kitchen shown, that is exactly 
what was done. The new area, once 
a service room, was papered with 
gaily patterned wallpaper to give it 
a "perky" look. The colors in the 
paper are the same rust and tan as 
in the woodwork and counters of the 
cooking area. Louise Price Bell 


Photo: Campbell Soup Co. 

WHITE BREAD 

1 pkg. dry yeast 
i/4 cup water 

2 cups milk 

2 tbsp. sugar 

2 tsp. salt 

I tbsp. shortening 
6^2 f° 6% cups sifted flour 

Soften yeast in water (warm—I 10° F.). 
Scald milk: add sugar, salt and shorten¬ 
ing. Cool to lukewarm. Add 2 cups flour 
and mix well. Add softened yeast and 
mix. Add enough remaining flour to make 
a stiff but not dry dough. Knead on lightly 
floured board until smooth and satiny 
(about 8 minutes). Shape into ball and 
place in large bowl, lighty greased; turn 
once. Cover and let rise in warm place for 
about I i /2 hours or until double in bulk. 
Dough rises well at 85° F., away from 
drafts or can be placed in unheated oven 
with a pan of hot water next to it and 
door closed. After dough has risen, punch 
down and let rise again (about 45 min¬ 
utes) or until doubled In bulk. Divide 
dough in half and shape into 2 loaves; 
place in 2 greased 9 l /2x5 l /4x2%-inch pans. 
Let rise about I hour (or unti 1 doubled). 
Bake in 400° F. oven about 50 minutes or 
until golden brown. Remove from pans 
immediately and place on wire racks. 


Cozy Kitchen Corner 


Homemade bread, 

delicate chicken-cheese 
soup sprinkled with chives, 
and a picture salad, artful 
as a prize-winning spring 
flower arrangement, will 
bring to the luncheon table 
a most delicious menu. 

The nostalgic aroma of 
freshly made yeast bread is 
becoming a familiar pleas¬ 
ure in Northeast kitchens 
once again, proving that 
the creative urge dominates 
the impulses of the wife 
living in a modern farm 
house just as strongly as 
her homesteader great¬ 
grandmother. 

The quick-to-fix chicken- 
cheese soup, presented in a colorful 
tureen (if you do not own one, do 
not be distressed—a colorful mixing 
bowl or pitcher serves as well), is 
conveniently served in cups as a 
mealtime beverage. 

The picture-pretty salad is appe¬ 
tizing to the fourth dimension of 
deliciousness! Here are the com¬ 
plete recipes for the entire menu. 


FOURTH DIMENSION SALAD 


Shrimp Squares 

I pkg. lemon-flavored gelatin 
I cup hot water 
I tsp. salt 
(A +sp. garlic salt 
Vs tsp. pepper 
I tbsp. vinegar 
/2 cup cold water 

Cooked shrimp, cut in I/2-in. piece; 
(about I cup) 

I medium avocado, diced 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add sea¬ 
sonings and cold water. Pour into 8x4-inch 
loaf pan. Chill until slightly thickened. 
Then arrange small groups of cut shrimp 
and diced avocado, I inch apart, in the 
thickened gelatin. Chill until firm. Cut in 
I-inch squares. 
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Salt, File Cards, Rolling Pin 

To Make Your Ironing Easier 


M OST FARM women rate iron¬ 
ing and pressing at the top 
of the list of household chores fhey 
least like to do. While there is no 
way as yet to eliminate ironing 
completely, there are a few things 
that can be done to make ironing 
easier. 

Need for Press Cloth 

Today's irons are greatly im¬ 
proved over those made 10 years 
ago. They are lighter, heat faster, 
and the heat is distributed more 
evenly. While the body of the iron 
is made of stainless steel, the sole 
plate is aluminum and can be 
scratched quite easily. For this rea¬ 
son, a press cloth should always be 
used to avoid contact with metallic 
items, such as buckles, buttons, 
snaps or zippers. This cannot be 
overemphasized. 

If any kind of deposit, such as 
starch, collects on the sole plate, it 
can be removed simply by sliding 
it over salt while the iron is hot. 
To make the plate smooth, run it 
over waxed paper, then remove the 
excess wax by ironing over a cloth. 

About Proper Settings 

Modern irons have settings for all 
fibers: wool, silk, linen, cotton and 
synthetics. If the wrong setting is 
used, the fabric can be damaged. 
Many times, this damage is not 
visible to the naked eye, but a too- 
hot iron will change the surface 
texture of both natural and syn¬ 
thetic fibers. As a result, the gar¬ 
ment will wear out much faster than 
if if had been ironed properly. Even 
before the fabric shows visible dam¬ 
age, sewing threads may disinte¬ 
grate and the seams pull apart. 

Manufacturers' instructions on the 
care of fabrics are provided with 
just about every garment purchased. 
These should be saved for reference. 
A handy way is by transferring the 
information to file cards, noting the 
garment description, color, kind of 
fabric, and washing instructions. The 
iron can then be set for fhe specific 
fabric of any garmenf. Where gar¬ 
ments are a blend of fibers, such as 
wool plus nylon, the rule-of-thumb 
to follow is to set the dial for fhe 
fiber that requires the lowest tem¬ 
perature setting. If the iron does 
not have a dial, press all synthetics 
with a warm—not hot—iron. 

If the fiber in a garment is not 
identified, test the iron on some 
hidden place, such as a seam or in¬ 
side of the hem. Press on the wrong 
side. In fact, every garment should 
be pressed on the wrong side to 
avoid shine. If it is necessary to 
press on the outside, use a press 
cloth. Cheesecloth makes an excel¬ 
lent press cloth. If a damp cloth is 
needed for use with a dry iron, wring 
it as dry as possible. It should be 
damp—not wet. 

What To Do about Zippers 

Be sure to close zippers before 
ironing—and always use a press 
clofh. The mefal parts in a zipper 


can scratch the sole plate. If the 
zipper is nylon or any other plastic, 
a press cloth is necessary to avoid 
damaging it. This is very important. 
Not only does the press cloth pro¬ 
tect the zipper, but it gives the iron 
added protection. While the zipper 
may not be metal, the slider is. 

Nylon zippers come in a wide 
variety of colors. They are soft, 
flexible and so thin they look like 
seams. They are a big improve¬ 
ment over metal ones, but it is still 
necessary to follow pressing instruc¬ 
tion. For example, a cotton dress 
with a nylon zipper must be pressed 
with the cotton setting "hot." A 
press cloth must be used over the 
zipper because nylon requires a 
lower temperature setting. 

A final hinf: cover a rolling pin 
with muslin—it makes an excellent 
sleeve roll. It prevents creases in 
sleeves and imprints of seam edges. 


Bird Communications 

I have been interested in birds all my 
life and have been fortunate to live where 
there were all kinds. There seems to be a 
fellowship and understanding among birds, 
even ways of communicafing with some 
species. 

One spring day, a plump robin flew into 
the apple tree, flipping his tail with a 
self-satisfied air. While he was sitting 
there looking over the yard for a good 
location to nest, a bedraggled little spar¬ 
row alighted on the same limb. Immedi¬ 
ately, there was a most animated chatter 
between the two. The sparrow looked di¬ 
rectly at the robin and, as he chattered 
he seemed to punctuate his remarks wi th 
many wing gestures. 

The robin, with an austere manner, 
seemed to be listening attentively. At 
intervals, he would turn his head, look at 
the other bird and give a low chirp, as if 
to show that he understood. Then he would 
let his gaze wander over the treetops, as 
if trying to put himself in the sparrow's 
place. 

It almost seemed that the poor little 
sparrow was telling the plump and well- 
fed robin what an awful time he had get¬ 
ting through the Winter, how the deep 
snow made it impossible to get food, how 
all his comrades died and here he was— 
the lone survivor. 

Whether the robin gave him a handout, 
I am unable to say. 

Mrs. H. E. Chrisman 


Hatmaking by Mail 

Farm women who want to make 
their own hats can learn how easily 
in a home study course available 
from The Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity. Instructions are easy to fol¬ 
low, even for the woman with little 
or no experience in sewing. Detailed 
directions are given for fashioning 
hats from fabrics, feathers, flowers, 
ribbons, straws and felts. Supplies 
needed and where to buy them are 
listed. Illustrations show hat contours 
suitable for various shaped faces. A 
bonus section shows ways to freshen 
last season's hats and veils. The 
course also tells how to cure skins 
and feathers. 

For the complete hatmaking course, 
send $1.50 to Correspondence 
Courses, Dept. HM, 202 Agricultural 
Education Bldg., University Park, Pa. 

Check or money order should be 
made payable to The Pennsylvania 
State University. All material will be 
sent promptly and all mailing charges 
are prepaid. 



Cool Comfort 


7093. Lively tot 

motifs. Transfer of 
12 designs 4x*/2 in. 
25 ? 

7294. Color chart, 
directions for !6x 
19 '/2 - < n. emb. pic¬ 
ture. 25? 


9058. Size 36 dress 

and jacket b'A yds. 
35-in. fabric. 35? 


% 


|V 




doilies of 
rick-rack, crochet. Di¬ 
rections for 12 and 
18-in. sizes. 25? 


976. Neat bib 

apron. Transfer, pat¬ 
tern pieces; direc¬ 
tions. 25? 


9232 

14 V,-26V, 


. Size I d'A skirt 
% yds. 35-in.; pedal 
pushers 1 7 /s yds. 35? 


Size I 6 

jacket, slim skirt 3% 
s. '35-in. fabric. 


RNY's 1964 SPRING-SUMMER CATALOG of Printed Dress Patterns is ONLY 50 cents 
and-COUPON inside is good for one FREE pattern. Our wonderful new HERITAGE 
QUILT BOOK contains 16 complete quilt patterns . . . send 50 cent's for your copy. For 
NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG, sena 25 cents . . . more than 200 patterns f o order and 
designs for ALL tastes! 


The Rural New Yorker 5-64 

Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 10011 


Please send me the patterns which 1 have checked below. I enclose-_ 

(Add 10 cents per pattern for tirsf-aass making.) Don't forget sizes where needed! 


□ 9058- 

-Women's Size 

{35?) 

0 976—Bib Apron 

(25?) 

□ 4973- 

-Half Size . 

(35?) 

0 775—Crocheted Doilies 

(25?) 

□ 4799- 

-Misses' Size.. 

(35?) 

□ 7093—Tot Motifs 

(25?) 

□ 9232- 

-Half Size 

(35?) 

0 7294—Embroidery Pictures 

(25?) 

□ 9210- 

-Misses’ Size ... 

—(35?) 

0 DRESS PATTERN CATALOG 

(50?) 

□ 4679- 

-Half Size . 

(35?) 

0 HERITAGE QUILT BOOK 

(50?) 


□ NEEDLECRAFT 

CATALOG (25?) 



NAME (piease print) 
ADDRESS_ 


ZIP NO 
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Special Offer from 

(j oft men u|o km cn 

MILK FILTERS 



Just send the namestrip 
from any carton of 

Milk Filters and 500! 

Dairymen who care enough to pro¬ 
duce clean milk use Johnson & 
Johnson Milk Filters, the milk filters 
proved more efficient in sediment 
removal than any other brand on 
more than 6400 bulk tank farms. 

Save on this special TEK® Tooth¬ 
brush offer, then continue to SAVE 
with the regular use of Johnson & 
Johnson milk filters. Available in 
rolls, strips, squares, tubes and 
disks. 

Mail Coupon Now... 
$1.47 Value! 

Yours for only 50 £ and any Johnson 
Milk Filter carton namestrip. Offer 
expires Dec. 31, 1964. Void in states 
where prohibited. 

MAIL TO: Tooth Brush Special 
P. O. Box 58, Argo, III. 60502 

Enclosed: $.and 

Johnson & Johnson Milk Filter name- 
strips for .TEK Tooth brushes. 



Clutches out steering wheel shocks, kickback, 
vibration and jolts 

Holds tractor on course automatically, even over 
roughest ground, ruts, along side hills, etc 
Prevents “wandering" on power steering equipped tractors 
*X* Guaranteed ♦> ♦> Only $24.90 complete. F.O.B. 


Write KOSCHCO. 

P. 0. Box 707 Dept.KXSS Columbus, Nebr. 



Sorry—parcel post rates keep going up. (It seems the 

post office is losing money carrying bureaucratic mail 
for nothing.) Our saw is still the best small pruning 
saw. 16'' blade cuts up to 3'/ 2 " fast and clean—re¬ 
placeable blade. 

WHEELER SAW CO. belchertown, mass. 


Is there such a thing as a climbing 
strawberry plant? I am sending you an 
ad of Garden Specialties Inc., Carbon- 
dale, III., and would like you to tell 
me if this ad and company is trust¬ 
worthy and reliable. J.L. 

New Jersey 

There is no such thing as a 
“climbing” strawberry. All straw¬ 
berry plants, as a rule, produce 
runners. Everbearers generally pro¬ 
duce more and longer runners than 
June-bearers. 

Everbearer varieties are known 
to produce many long and hardy 
runners which can be trained to a 
trellis or other support by tying or 
otherwise affixing the runners to 
the support. True characteristics of 
a strawberry variety can be clari¬ 
fied by Extension horticulturists or 
small-fruit experts. 

The so-called “climbing” straw¬ 
berries offered in Garden Special¬ 
ties’ ad at four plants for $1.00 and 
10 for $2.00 are not specifically 
identified, except as “everbearing” 
and “Superfection itself.” The vari¬ 
ety Superfection is a dependable, 
vigorous-growing everbearer. It is 
available from several berry nurs¬ 
eries and in one current catalog is 
priced at 25 for $3.20, 100 for $7.15. 

An everbearer, under the regis¬ 
tered tradename “Rollaberry,” is 
being advertised as “A Living Car¬ 
pet of Strawberries” by Strawberry 
King Inc., Carbondale, Ill., at three 
plants for $2.98, six for $4.98 and 12 
for $7.98. This strawberry, accord¬ 
ing to the ad, was produced by an 
“English originator,” “Mother plants 
were imported from England,” and 
“This is the first year that Rolla¬ 
berry Strawberry Plants are avail¬ 
able in the United States.” Pub¬ 
lisher’s Desk has no information on 
this variety. Whether Strawberry 
King Inc. is connected with Garden 
Specialties Inc., we do not know. 

Lakeland Nurseries Sales, Gar¬ 
den City, N.Y., is advertising an 
everbearer, “Luscious Red” (Plant 
Patent 2230), which was originated 
by Louis H. Block, Ortonville, 
Minn. Lakeland Nurseries’ adver¬ 
tising says this variety “Grows Like 
A Climbing Vine!” RNY asked Mr. 
Block to provide the patent descrip¬ 
tion and received a reply from Mr. 


Block’s attorneys which reads, in 
part: “. . . At the present time he is 
not in a position to furnish you with 
the information you requested, as 
he has contracted with an individ¬ 
ual who has the exclusive right for 
the sale and distribution of these 
strawberry plants . . .” Lakeland 
Nurseries Sales advertised “Lus¬ 
cious Red” at three for $3.98, six 
for $6.95, 12 for $12.95. The 1964 
catalog of Henry Field Seed & 
Nursery Co., Shenandoah, Iowa, 
lists “Luscious Red” (Pat. #2230) 
at 12 for $2.95, 25 for $4.98, 100 for 
$14.95, 250 for $32.50; the catalog 
description makes no mention that 
it climbs or grows like a climber. 
The U.S. Patent Office’s descrip¬ 
tion of claims made under Plant 
Patent 2230 also makes no mention 
that this strawberry plant climbs 
or grows like a climber. 

Being advertised again this year 
is the “Super-Sweet Nurseries 
Surecrop Strawberry Plants”—a 
June-bearer—at eight for $1.00, 20 
for $2.00, plus shipping costs. The 
variety Surecrop is currently listed 
in the catalog of a well-known 
nursery at 25 for $1.95, 100 for 
$4.40. (See Publisher’s Desk, RNY, 
June 1963.) 


Thank you for your interest in my 
problem. I have received another ship¬ 
ment of the merchandise and this time 
it is much better quality. 

All I can say is that if more people 
were like THE RURAL NEW YORKER and 
took a sincere interest in the public, 
this world would be a better place in 
which to live. MRS. R.N. 

New Jersey 

We are not always so fortunate 
in working out the prompt and 
satisfactory adjustment we did for 
Mrs. R.N. Whether easy or diffi¬ 
cult, we do give each request or 
inquiry the same amount of effort 
in an attempt to furnish assistance 
or information that will be of most 
benefit to our subscribers. 


A RNY advertiser, Paul C. Lang 
Apiaries, advises that an order for 
honey was received from a buyer 
with the initials W.E.L. who failed 
to include address. So if W.E.L. 
will write to, Publisher’s Desk ad¬ 
vising complete address, we will 
see to it that the honey is shipped. 




SPRAYING: THEN AND NOW-Protecting the fruit crop by power spraying 
surely has changed. Probably the first power sprayer in New Hampshire was this skid 
model (above) mounted on a farm wagon, used in the Gossville area by J. E. 
Philbrook, later by J. B. Osburne. A large barrel was added to increase effi¬ 
ciency. But this proved an overload for the oxen so a pair of horses were hooked 
on. For years, the operator used a bamboo rod and nozzle, dragging the hose 
as he worked around the tree. Modernizing, the operator later added a seat 
and a new multiple nozzle spray gun was used. Today's engineered power sprayer 
(below) is a far cry from early equipment. 


Photos: F. E. Myers <fe Bro, Co. 



fills 100-steer feed bunk in 3 min. 


• Handles all types of forage 

• Unloads up to 170 cu. ft. a minute 

• 4-speed P.T.O. side unloading . . . rear 
unloading (optional) 

• 1, 2 or 3 beater models ... 210 to 
518 cu. ft. capacities 

BUILD YOUR L Buy box complete, or buy 
OWN AND A metal parts only and build 
SAVE W your own 14' or 16' box. 

SPREAD 30 to 90 ACRES AN HOUR 
^ Evenly and to both sides 

SPREAD IN A 
40' PATTERN 
... 55 lbs to 2000 
lbs. per acre 

Model 450 
1 or iy 2 -ton cap. 


GO ANYWHERE 
YOUR TRACTOR 
CAN GO . . . 
won't pack soil or 
leave ruts 

Model 850—3 to 4-ton cap. 

• 18'' distributor fan with 6 adjustable fins 
ensures accurate, even spreading 

• 8" ground-driven stainless steel chain belt 
resists corrosion 

• P.T.O. drive or gasoline engine 

• Performance Guaranteed • Metering Gauge 

5, 7 and 9-TON 
WAGON GEAR 

Automotive type steering 
eliminates whipping 
Timken tapered roller 
wheel bearings. Wheel 
base adjusts from 84" 
to 120". 






LITTLE GENIE p.t.o. unloader 


CONVERTS ANY 
BARGE TYPE 
BOX TO A 
FORAGE 
UNLOADER 

LOW COST THOUSANDS IN USE 

Unloads any forage or grain on the move 
or standing still. 2 complete ranges of 
speed. Fast, easy endgate return. Start or 
stop it from rear of wagon. 

Quality Work-Saving Products of 

CALHOUN MFG. CO., Inc. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Distributed in 
New England Area by 

BIG OAKS SUPPLY CO.. Inc. 

P. O. Box 601, Taunton, Mass. 
Distributed in 
New York State by 

M. J. FLYNN, Inc. 

437 No. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 1 3204 




ENDS 

WOOD 

SPLITTING 

DRUDGERY 



Dealer 

Inquiries 

Invited 




18 ton hydraulic power splits big profits 
from toughest woods. 7 H.P. trailer unit 
squats under power to load logs without 
dead lift. Has 2 speeds, auto-shift, auto¬ 
stroke. 26" ram travel splits logs up to 
34", any diameter—with extended frame 
and adjustable wedge splits up to 62". 
NEW LOW COST utility model for farmers 
and small wood lots. Write for details. 

The Waco Aircraft Co., Dept. RN, Troy, Ohio 

A Division of AERO industries, Inc. 


COWPOX 

Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions 

* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi¬ 
cidal, protective wound dress¬ 
ing. Quick drying . . . pene¬ 
trating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 

H. W.NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 14. N.Y. 


-RINGWORM 



Dr. Nai//ors 

BLU-KOTE 
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Speaking Out 

At Ag. Leaders 

Some 1,000 persons attended Cor¬ 
nell’s Agricultural Leaders’ Forum, 
held in late March on the Cornell 
campus. The theme of this year’s 
Forum was “Speaking Out on the 
Great Issues of Agriculture,” from 
the viewpoint of the farmer, legis¬ 
lator, labor leader, industrialist, 
consumer, and internationalist. 
Speaking from these viewpoints, 
respectively, were: William E. 
Bensley, president, N.Y. Farm Bu¬ 
reau; Howard W. Robison, Con¬ 
gressman, 33rd Dist., N.Y.; Leon B. 
Schachter, international vice-pres., 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen; Merritt D. Hill, 
president, J. I. Case Co.; James E. 
Mendenhall, educational director, 
Consumers Union of U.S.; and John 
Strohm, editor and foreign corres¬ 
pondent. 

Here are excerpts from the talks 
of these forum speakers: 

• William E. Bensley: “Great are the 
issues of agriculture today, but the 
greatest in my opinion is the preser¬ 
vation of the market system. 

“. . . Strangely, however, there are 
those who are advocating a system 
directly opposite to our market system 
—one which would be governed by 
government directive . . . Some people 
believe that competition is bad. that 
a classless society where everything 
is guaranteed would be ideal; a system 
where some fail and some succeed is 
cruel and that making a profit is 
‘wrong.’ 

“Probably of most concern to me 
in an election year is the political 
implications of this sort of philosophy. 
Politically this may be the right ap¬ 
proach to the so-called ‘Farm Prob¬ 
lem,’ but ask yourself if it is the right 
answer based on sound economic prin¬ 
ciples.” 

• Howard W. Robinson: “. . . we 

are still as far away from anything 
remotely approaching a consensus on 
national farm policy as we have been 
at any time since that day way back 
in the 1930’s when Congress first em¬ 
barked, for better or for worse, on a 
rather ill-defined goal of ‘saving’ the 
American farmer. 

“. . . Also adding to growing Con¬ 
gressional uncertainty has been the 
fact that the great, representative 
farm organizations to which Congress 
has previously looked for guidance— 
such as the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Grange 
—have gradually painted themselves 
into separate, philosophical corners 
with respect to the broader issues to 
be dealt with. 

“. . . Do the pending proposals for 
wheat and cotton lead us in the direc¬ 
tion of a long-range solution to our 
‘farm problem,’ or do they merely 
lead us further down a familiar and 
frustrating road which we have been 
following for too long—a road that 
seems to have no ending? . . . Some¬ 
where in this broad land of ours, 
there may be a man with a plan that 
would reduce surpluses and raise 
farm income; a plan which would bring 
production into better balance with 
demand and give the farmer more 
freedom to produce at the same time; 
a plan which would reduce milk prices 
to the consumer, and, at the same 
time, increase the return the dairy 
farmer receives for his milk; a plan 
which would reduce cost of pork chops 
and increase the price of hogs. But if 
there is such a man with such a plan, 
surely he has been hiding his light 
under a bushel.” 

• Leon B. Schachter: “. . . There is 
a close relationship between the in¬ 
terests of American workers and 
American farmers ... Yet despite the 
interrelationship, despite the mutual 
need for cooperation between agri¬ 
culture and labor, attempts are being 
made to create antagonism between us. 

“. . . Myths have been and are being 
created . . . One of these myths is 
that the major corporations of the 
ood processing and retailing industries 
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are the agents and freely-chosen in¬ 
struments of the farmer. 

“. . . Instead of squaring off against 
20th Century, the farmer has been 
doubly cut off from consumer markets. 
Between the farmer and the final con¬ 
sumer today . . . the two massive 
corporate power structures are the 
food processing industry and the food 
retailing industry. In this whole eco¬ 
nomic complex, strategic economic 
power has been taken from the hands 
of the farmer to be wielded now by 
the major food retailing chains . . . 
Actually . . . the farmer, himself, has 
become . . . the agent of food factories. 
“. . . Instead of squaring off against 
each other, labor and agriculture must 
cooperate . . . we share a basic prob¬ 
lem. We both suffer from the conse¬ 
quences of automation and improved 


technology . . . Labor is willing to do 
its part. I urge that American farmers 
move away from the mythmakers . . . 
We must work together.” 

• Merritt D. Hill: “The world of 
agriculture is a world of change. 
More specifically, the business of 
agriculture in America is one of 
constant change. So it has been from 
that very beginning of this great 
country . . . Not change for the sake of 
change itself—but change for prog¬ 
ress . . . When I say farmers should 
be released from controls, I do not 
advocate an immediate dropping of all 
controls . . . Instead of more restriction, 
I believe most farmers want a gradual 
release from controls. 

“. . . One of the great issues of 
agriculture today is the lack of agri¬ 
cultural know-how in the under¬ 
privileged countries of the world. I 
emphasize and believe that we, as the 
nation with the greatest agricultural 
know-how, can gain friends and allies 
by sharing our abilities with those 
who need it . . . what a tremendous 


contribution we would make to the 
progress of the world—to the peace of 
the world—by helping these weaxer 
countries to help themselves by shar¬ 
ing with them our agricultural in¬ 
telligence and know-how.” 

• John Strohm: “. . . Man has learned 
how to fly through space, but not how 
to feed himself adequately . . . Popu¬ 
lation pressures are fast building up 
into an explosive situation, for many 
of the have-not nations threaten to 
double their population in 25 to 35 
years. Without question, the most 
vital race in the world today is the 
race between the breeders and the 
feeders. Can man produce as fast as 
he can reproduce? ... We can sell 
food abroad . . . but the big hope for 
the hungry world is . . . technology. 

“. . . We have the tools and the 
system to help others help themselves. 
Look at it, selfishly or unselfishl q 
and you come to the same conclusion: 
we must do it. It’s to our advantage 
. . . The problem is how to get it 
distributed.” 


LAND BANK 
AND 

PRODUCTION 
CREDIT 
LOANS 
THROUGH 
69 OFFICES 

NEW ENGLAND 


Auburn, Me. 
Caribou, Me. 

Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Houlton, Me. 
Madawaska, Me. 

Newport, Me. 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Nashua, N.H. 

Burlington, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Newport, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 

St. Albans, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
White River Jet., Vt. 

Rutland, Mass. 

So. Deerfield, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Greenville, R.l. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Litchfield, Conn. 
No. Windham, Conn. 


NEW YORK 


Albany 

Albion 

Auburn 

Batavia 

Bath 

Binghamton 
Canandaigua 
Canton 
Cobleskill 
Cortland 
East Aurora 
Ft. Edward 
Fultonville 
Herkimer 
Horseheads 
Hudson 
Ithaca 
Kingston 
Lafayette 
Liberty 
Lockport 
Lowville 
Malone 
Mayville 
Mexico 
Middletown 
Mt. Morris 
Morrisville 
New Hartford 
Norwich 
Olean 
Oneida 
Oneonta 
Owego 
Penn Yan 
Pleasant Valley 
Riverhead 
Rochester 
Sodus 
Warsaw 
Watertown 


NEW JERSEY 


Bridgeton 

Flemington 

Freehold 

Moorestown 

Newton 



Whether you’re buying new land, improving your farm or refinancing 


BUYING A FARM? debts, enjoy the security of dealing with your farmer-owned Federal 

Land Bank Association. Costs are low . . . you can repay over many 
years... and you may pay in advance without penalty. 



You can’t beat your Production Credit Association when it comes 

FIT TVTNIP A TR A fTflR ? *° cre(1 ' t for machinery, livestock or operating expenses. You pay 
r> U IllNljr r\ 1 Jv/\Li lUlv . simple interest only while you actually use the money. Result: 

you can easily save hundreds of dollars a year in interest! 


Why it pays to finance your farming 
through Farm Credit Service—your own 
Farm Credit Organization 



When you borrow from Farm Credit 
Service, you know you are going to get 
a good deal —it’s farmer-owned and 
operated by farm men. You know the 
interest costs will be low and the re¬ 
payment schedule will be fair. You 
know the credit policies will be right 
because you and your fellow farmers 
help set them. Above all, you know your 


loan requests will be acted upon by 
people who understand your problems. 

Learn to depend on the modern Farm 
Credit Service. Look for its new sym¬ 
bol. Use its credit services. 

This organization has saved North¬ 
east farmers millions of dollars. Re¬ 
member, your success is its first 
concern. 



NEW SYMBOL FOR 

AN OLD FRIEND 
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After your first cutting of hay and your spring grazing of 
pasture, it pays to top-dress grass with Golden URAN. The 
liquid nitrogen soaks into the sod fast to give your grass the 
growing power that produces extra tons of forage rich in protein, 
energy and other digestible nutrients. 

Grass needs more nitrogen than any other plant food and 
Golden URAN liquid top-dressing provides nitrogen the easy, 
low-cost way. Golden URAN used now makes grass come back 
strong with heavy forage production. 

Golden URAN contains an ideal combination of quick-acting 
nitrate nitrogen and long-lasting urea and ammonium nitrogen 
to keep grass growing strong. Hay fields come back faster to 
provide extra hay or grazing. Pastures perk up and produce more 
high-protein, nutritious grazing through the months when high- 
quality green feed is most needed. 

Now is the time to see your ARCADIAN supplier for Golden 
URAN top-dressing. He will apply Golden URAN fast at low 
cost on many acres per day right when you need the job done. 
Make your grassland pay extra profits in extra tons of nutritious 
forage on every acre. Order Golden URAN today! 


NITROGEN DIVISION 

40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 10006 
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Hay stubble needs Golden URAN liquid nitrogen to come 
back strong and produce extra feed all summer long. 


Grass pastures produce your lowest-cost feed when you keep 
them growing lush and green with Golden URAN nitrogen. 


Grass comes back fast 
to make extra summer feed 


when you top-dress with 


nURAN 


LIQUID NITROGEN 


See your ARCADIAN Supplier for Golden URAN liquid nitrogen 
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MODERN FARM MANAGEMENT IN NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 




Side-dress many acres per day 



NITROGEN SOLUTION 



Each trip across your field with a wide-boom applicator side- 
dresses several rows of corn with ARCADIAN Golden URAN or 
NITRANA liquid nitrogen. You get your side-dressing done fast 
and easy and the liquid nitrogen soaks quickly into your soil to start 
feeding your corn the instant it reaches its roots. Both Golden 
URAN and NITRANA contain quick-acting and long-lasting ni¬ 
trogen. The quick-acting nitrogen gets corn off to a fast start of 
vigorous growth. The long-lasting nitrogen keeps feeding corn 
throughout the growing season until big yields are matured. 

Corn needs more nitrogen than any other plant food. At the 
height of the growing season, corn will use four to six pounds of 
nitrogen per acre per day to produce 100 to 150 bushels of grain or 
20 to 30 tons of high-quality silage. Golden URAN and NITRANA 
are balanced for scheduled feeding so that the nitrogen becomes 
available according to the needs of the crop. 


NITRANA or 




Golden URAN 


LIQUID NITROGEN 


Your ARCADIAN supplier will apply your Golden URAN or 
NITRANA for you on many acres per day at low cost. You save 
labor for other jobs while your corn is being side-dressed. Golden 
URAN and NITRANA are safe, easy-to-handle liquids, applied 
with simple, lightweight equipment. They are delivered to your 
field in a tank and loaded into the applicator with a hose. 

See your ARCADIAN supplier. Place your order for NITRANA 
or Golden URAN. Side-dress with safe, easy, low-cost, labor-saving 
liquid nitrogen. It’s the modern way to make crops pay. Be sure 
you get genuine ARCADIAN Golden URAN or NITRANA liquid 
nitrogen. Look for ARCADIAN on the tank. 


Fast, easy, safe reloading of applicator with ARCADIAN liquid nitrogen. 


Big ears make better silage or grain. 





NITROGEN DIVISION 

New York, N. Y. 10006 
Ironton, Ohio 45638 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 
Omaha, Neb. 68107 
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In the Milkshed 

The annual meeting of Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative, E. 
Syracuse, N.Y., will be held June 
2-3 in Syracuse with the business 
sessions and banquet scheduled at 
the Hotel Syracuse June 3. 

Eastern officials plan to take a 
hard look at the dairy cooperative 
situation in the Northeast where 
dwindling numbers of milk pro¬ 
ducers point toward reduction in 
the number of major dairy co-ops 
from four to two. In the New York- 
New Jersey milkshed, the number 
of milk producers declined by 3,300 
during the past 12 months. 

Among speakers at the meeting 
will be James Speer, Blair Mills, 

Pa., president; John C. York, De- 
Witt, N.Y., executive secretary; 
Howard Merrill, Walton, N.Y., sec- 
retai’y; and Myron Hawkins, New¬ 
port, N.Y., treasurer. 

* * * 

The New York-New Jersey milk 
market administrator, Dr. Charles 
J. Blanford, announced that, be¬ 
ginning May 1, 1964, the coopera¬ 
tive payments made to Mutual 
Federation of Independent Coop¬ 
eratives, Syracuse, N.Y., would be 
reduced by the amount of one cent 
per hundredweight on the volume 
of milk marketed by its Order 2 
members. This amounts to more 
than $150,000 per year. 

The reduction was ordered be¬ 
cause of the declining membership 
of Mutual which, Dr. Blanford re¬ 
ported, had dropped to 5,800 pro¬ 
ducers prior to May 1. 

* * * 

Representatives of Mutual Fed¬ 
eration and the Bargaining Agency 
have passed resolutions aiming at 


merger of the two organizations. 
Meanwhile, directors of the Agency 
and the executive committee of 
Mutual have been meeting in an 
effort to set up a skeleton of the 
proposed super co-op. 

* * * 

Lawyers representing the Bar¬ 
gaining Agency are scheduled to 
argue in the U.S. District Court in 
the Middle District of Pennsyl¬ 
vania this month that the damage 
suit brought by Interstate Milk 
Producers Cooperative against the 
Agency for $480,000 should not be 
tried there. The suit is based on 
the loss of dues from members 
who quit Interstate, allegedly be- j 
cause the Agency induced them. 

Interstate formerly was affiliated 
with the Agency but withdrew aft¬ 
er the Agency, in March 1963. op¬ 
posed the Philadelphia handler 
pool at a federal hearing, urging 
that the pool be made a producer 
pool, the same as the New York- 
New Jersey pool. 

* * * 

USD A reports a drop in pur¬ 
chases of dairy products under 
support prices for the 12 months 
ending March 31, 1964, compared 
to the previous year. Total pur¬ 
chases of butter for the 12 months 
amounted to 319 million pounds, 
compared with 347 million pounds 
during the prior 12 months. 

A total of 122 million pounds of 
cheese was bought, compared with 
137 million pounds for the previous 
12 months. Nonfat dry milk pur¬ 
chases were 954 million pounds, in 
contrast to 1,348 million pounds for 
the previous 12-month period. 

Ronald Graham 


New York Stock Show, Sept. 11 


For many boys and girls and 
adult feeders, the 15th annual New 
York “Meat Animal” Show and Sale 
will offer a fitting climax for their 
year’s efforts in producing some 
prize livestock. To be held at the 
Empire Stockyards in Caledonia, 
N.Y., on Fidday, September 11, this 
year’s program will include a show 
and sale of lambs, hogs and steers, 
and a complimentary banquet. 

Serving on the 14-man Show and 
Sale Committee are John Moran 
and Kenneth Simpson of Caledo¬ 
nia; Bradford Sherwood, Appleton; 
Wayne Fisher, Warsaw; Kenneth 
Litton, Avon; M. J. Merton, Bata¬ 
via; Leroy Poorman, Waterloo; 
Charles Miles, Rochester; Marion 
Tyler, So. Byron; Lawrence Hunt, 
Ithaca; Peter Kanouse, Mt. Morris; 
Wayne Sage, Warsaw; Harold A. 
Willman, Ithaca; and Franklin Karn 
of Belfast. The officers elected for 


1964 are Bradford Sherwood, presi¬ 
dent; Kenneth Simpson, vice presi¬ 
dent; Edward Cockran, secretary; 
and John Moran, treasurer. 

Entries must be made by Sep¬ 
tember 5 on entry blanks available 
from county extension offices; the 
Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N.Y.; and 
John Moran of Caledonia. This show 
is open to the State and includes 
two divisions, one for youth and 
one for adults. Each division carries 
a classification for pens and single 
lambs and hogs. In addition, the di¬ 
vision for adults has a class fox- 
pens of three steei-s. Exhibitoi-s are 
limited to two entries per class. 

Last year, 140 exhibitors from 15 
counties entered the competition 
and sold 347 head of high quality 
animals to 108 different buyei'S. Mr. 
Shex-wood expects this year’s event 
to surpass all previous ones. 


Bulk Milk Trends 

The annual l-eport of the Market 
Administi’ator of the Order 2 Mar¬ 
ket discloses the following statistics 
on 1963 bulk milk trends in that 
market: 

Bulk tank milk made up 33.7 per 
cent of all milk delivered in 1963, as 
compared to 30.8 per cent in 1962. 

On the average, thei-e were 9,182 
bulk tank shippers in 1963, and 
34,992 can shippei-s. This compares 
with an average of 8,648 bulk dairy¬ 
men and 38,098 can dairymen in 
1962. 

Bulk tank pi-oducers made up 
20.8 per cent of the avei-age number 
of pool producers in 1963, as com¬ 
pared to 18.5 per cent in 1962, 
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New League Plant 

The Dairymen’s League plans to 
build a modern, new countx-y milk 
plant in the Jeffersonville area of 
Sullivan County, N.Y., designed 
principally to serve can producei's. 
Options on land in Sullivan County 
have already been secured and it 
is expected that the plant, estimated 
to cost some $200,000 and with a 
capacity of 3,000 cans a day, will 
begin receiving milk within ap¬ 
proximately eight months. 

This is the second new milk fa¬ 
cility to be built by the League in 
this area within a 12-month period. 
A bottling plant at Goshen is near 
completion and will be handling 
milk by the end of the Summer. 


Make Money With 

WIRTHMORE’S 

14% Program 

for Summer Feeding 

NEW 14 RECORD FITTING and 
CALVING FEED, coarse textured — 
for show animals, dry and fresh cows — 
and for a milking ration for good cows 
and good summer feeding programs. 

14 HI-CAL PELLETS — a time-proved 
all-purpose summer feed for the majority 
of feeders. 

COMPLETELY NEW 14 PRO CAL 
DAIRY FEED — patterned after the 
popular 16 Pro-Cal — available all¬ 
pellets and partially-pelleted — designed 
specially for herds on spring and early 
pasture and zero grazing programs. 

Plan to include your selection from the “BIG 
14’s” in your feeding program. Ask your Wirth- 
more distributor for feeding recommendations and 
prices. Your cows and your milk check will tell 
the story! Try some now! 



“YOUR FEED DOLLAR IS WORTH MORE AT WIRTHMORE” 

Mills at: Olean, N.Y. • Hickory, N.C. • St. Albans & Brattleboro, Vt. 
Bridgewater, Mass. • Concord, N.H. 









Grow The Best Crops 

1/ 

with "NA-CHURS” 
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Liquid Fertilizer 
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PROVEN SINCE 1946 




USED ACROSS THE NATION 

For complete details write: 

NA-CHURS" PLANT FOOD COMPANY 

LONDON, ONT. MARION, OHIO WINTER GARDEN, FLA. 

va..v..v.s.V....a..X .... .wa. A.. 
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Cornell Findings on 

Value of Pelleted Alfalfa Hay 

by Robert K. Erikson 


T ESTS at the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cor¬ 
nell during 1962/63 indicate bene¬ 
ficial results from the feeding of 
early-cut pelleted alfalfa hay to 
growing heifers. According to Pro¬ 
fessor J. Bruce Stone, animal 
husbandry department, the tests 
provided information regarding 
maximum utilization of forages by 
livestock and also helped determine 
the effect of grinding and pelleting 
of both early- and late-cut hay on 
rate of intake and efficiency in 
terms of weight gained. 

Six Types of Hay Fed 

Types of alfalfa hay fed during 
the trials were: (1) early-cut long, 
(2) early-cut pelleted, (3) early- 
cut ground, (4) late-cut long, (5) 
late-cut pelleted and (6) late-cut 
ground. June 5-10 and July 5-10 
represent the early- and late-cut 
hay respectively. 

The dairy heifers were divided 
into groups according to age and 
weight, and feeding trials were as¬ 
signed at random. The heifers were 
fed individually twice a day; all hay 
was weighed prior to feeding. Un¬ 
eaten hay from the previous day 
was removed and weighed before 
the morning feeding, thus deter¬ 
mining the total feed consumed by 
each heifer. Weekly samples of '.he 
hay were taken for chemical analy¬ 
sis. All the heifers were weighed 
before and after both test periods. 
The results of feeding the six 


types of hay are shown in the 
tables (Fig. 1 and Fig. 2). 

In both early- and late-cut hay, 
the heifers preferred the long hay 
the least, but the average daily 
gain for heifers on early-cut long 
hay was 66 per cent greater than 
that of heifers on the late-cut. The 
nutritive value of the early-cut was 
30 per cent higher. 

Ground and pelleted early-cut 
hay were about equal in average 
daily gain and daily hay consump¬ 
tion, but greater than their late- 
cut counterparts. Heifers preferred 
late-cut pelleted hay over early-cut 
long. This preference was reflected 
in a 10 per cent greater weight 
gain. Over-all findings to note: 

• Grinding and pelleting im¬ 
proved the rate of gain in heifers 
on both early- and late-cut hay, 
partially because of increased con¬ 
sumption. 

• The weight gain of heifers on 
late-cut ground or pelleted hay was 
made equal to that of the heifers on 
early-cut long hay. 

Trials Were Repeated 

The feeding trials with the six 
types of hay were repeated in tne 
1963/64 season. Although the 1963/ 
64 findings have not yet been sum¬ 
marized, Professor Stone indicates 
that the results are expected to 
agree with the 1962/63 trials. 

The more recent tests indicate 
that grinding brought about a sig¬ 
nificant increase in hay consump¬ 
tion and rate of gain, but pelleting 
the ground hay gave a further ad¬ 


vantage. The important fact is that 
grinding does increase efficiency 
when hay is fed either as pellets or 
as ground hay. 

' While these? fihdings suggest that 
there is a future' in pelleted hay,‘ 
other factors must be considered. 
The costs of grinding and pelleting 
were disregarded in the Cornell 
experiments, but they would be of 
vital concern to the farmer. An¬ 
other important factor is lack of 
sufficient grinding and pelleting 
machines to process hay in large 
volumes. Nevertheless, the study 
does lead to the conclusion that pel¬ 
leted alfalfa hay is worthy of a 
dairy farmer’s future consideration. 

Early-Cut Hay 


Long Pelleted Ground 

Av. Daily Gain (lb.) 1.16 1.53 1.49 

Hay Consumed per 

Day (lb.) 18.0 20.9 20.7 

Rate of Intake (lb)./ 

100 Lbs. Weight 

2.6 2.9 2.9 

Fig. 1 —Growing heifers fed early-cut pelleted 
hay consumed more hay and had higher daily 
weight gains than did heifers on early-cut 
long and early-cut ground hay rations. 

Late-Cut Hay 


Long Pelleted Ground 

Av. Daily Gain (lb.) 0.70 1.30 1.14 

Hay Consumed per 

Day (lb.) 15.5 22.1 20.3 

Rate of Intake (lb)./ 

100 Lbs. Weight 

2.2 3.0 3.0 

Fig. 2 —Growing heifers fed late-cut pelleted 
hay consumed more hay, but had lower daily 
weight gains, than did heifers fed early-cut 
pelleted hay. The effect that date of cut has 
on nutritive value of hay, whether long, pel¬ 
leted or ground, is obvious when data in Fig. 
1 and Fig. 2 are compared. 


Study To Help 
Roadside Marketers 

A roadside market study, the first 
of its kind,' is under way at the 
University of Delaware. It applies 
to all States. All farmers who run 
roadside markets as a part of their 
farming operation are urged to send 
their names and addresses to James 
J. Milmoe, Food Distribution De¬ 
partment, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 

Questionnaires will be mailed to 
all known market operators in order 
to tabulate successful methods of 
management, site selection, record 
keeping, advertising, etc. The suc¬ 
cess of the study depends upon the 
questionnaires reaching as many 
roadside operators as possible, both 
large and small. From the findings 
will be assembled a handbook of 
rules and guidelines for successful 
roadside selling, built upon the 
actual experience of a large part 
of the industry. 

Each farmer submitting a com¬ 
pleted questionnaire will receive a 
copy of the results of the survey 
immediately upon publication. 


University of Wisconsin research 
has traced an allergy, farmers lung, 
to moldy forage dusts. Symptoms 
include severe cough, shortness of 
breath, fever, chills and weight loss. 
The allergy is often mistaken for 
other lung disorders, including TB 
and pneumonia. Like other aller¬ 
gies, it affects some people and not 
others. For now, the only thing a 
susceptible person can do is to stay 
away from moldy dusts. 
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Try "wheel-raking" with a FARMHAND 
for big savings in time and money!.. 



UP TO $100 LESS than ordinary rakes! 
That’s one of the reasons so many 
farmers have switched to “wheel-raking” 
with the Farmhand Model 25, the na¬ 
tion’s best-selling rake. Another is the 
clean, gentle raking action you get only 
with Farmhand’s independently sus* 
pended wheels and patented double coil¬ 
spring teeth. Raking wheels are crank- 
adjusted, and may be converted to 
hydraulic lift without extra parts. With 
no gears, pulley, ratchets, etc., to cause 
trouble, this is the simplest, lowest- 
upkeep rake on the market. 


NEW “F-SERIES” RAKES are bigger, heavier, with more con¬ 
venience features. Unique add-on feature enables you to switch 
basic “F-5” 5-wheel rake to a 6 or 7-wheel model raking to 11'. 
Larger "F-7” model adapts to 8 or 9-wheel rake handling a 
14' swath. You’ll get all the hay, light or heavy, over any terrain. 


NEW WINDROW TURNER gets your crop 
dried out and ready to put up a lot sooner. 
Mounts on most tractors. Angle and ground 
pressure of the 2 raking wheels easily ad¬ 
justable. No windrow too small or too large 
for this low-cost hay tool. 

Ask for a free demonstration on your farm! 


INFORMATION 


WRITE: 

Farmhand 
Dept. RN-641 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Farmhand 

FIRST IN FARM M ATE RIA LS - H A N DII N G 


Please send literature on_ 

I am a student, send special material □ 

Name__ 


Address. 
Town_ 


.State. 


FARMHAND DIVISION OF 


OAFFIN CORPORATION 
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Better Moisture Control 

f i 'li ' s ^ 

for More Crop Profits 



MOISTURE CONTROL in pasture and hay crops will insure good yields 
Sprinkler irrigation is used on these three farms to meet the water needs of 
alfalfa (above) grass-clover meadow (above, r.) and new pasture seeding 
(at right). 

G OOD IRRIGATION, whether in arid or humid 
areas, fulfills one major need toward high-profit 
agriculture. By practicing good irrigation, you can 
maintain proper moisture environment for the most 
profitable harvest. The big difference between the 
two areas is that plant moisture environment gets 
an assist from rainfall in the so-called humid areas. 
“Good irrigation water management,” says Tyler 
Quackenbush, USDA Soil Conservation Service en¬ 
gineer, “is irrigation at the right time, putting on 
the right amount and at a rate the soil will absorb 
without runoff.” 

Irrigation is a very old practice in the Northeast. 
A Connecticut report indicates that as early as 1796 
water was conducted thru ditches and occasionally 
wood pipes for irrigating crops. But irrigation’s 
great growth has taken place since the end of World 
War II, when lightweight aluminum pipe became 
available for portable sprinkler irrigation systems. 
“Sprinkler irrigation takes much of the guesswork 





out of pre-season planning,” comments John Martin 
of Brockport, New York. Martin and his sons have 
been irrigating vegetable crops since the late ’40’s. 
Most pre-season planning involves such questions as 
“What plant population . . . How much fertilizer . . . 
Will moisture conditions be right at planting time?” 
—all based on the unknown answer to the question 
“Will soil moisture be right throughout the growing 
season?” By having the use of sprinkler equipment, 
a grower can plant and fertilize for a maximum 
crop; soil moisture will not be a limiting factor for 
his high-profit harvest. 

Sweet corn experiments at the New York Experi¬ 
ment Station at Geneva for five years (1952-56) 
showed that high plant population (18,000 plants per 
acre) plus irrigation increased yields 23 per cent 
during the five years. No increase of irrigated yield 
was measured at the Station in only one of the five 

Continued on page 6 * 


SPRINKLERS are used here (at left) to 
water hybrid seed corn (top), potato 
(c.) and seedling tree crops (bottom). 
Note sprinkler coverage in the corn 
field. 


• by Robert C. Mueller 


June. 1964 









fills 100-steer feed bunk in 3 min. 


• Handles all types of forage 

• Unloads up to 1 70 cu. ft. a minute 

• 4-speed P.T.O. side unloading . . . rear 
unloading (optional) 

• 1, 2 or 3 beater models ... 210 to 
518 cu. ft. capacities 

BUILD YOUR L guy box complete, or buy 
OWN AND B me taI parts only and build 
SAVE W your own 14' or 16' box. 


SPREAD 30 to 90 ACRES AN HOUR 


■ Evenly and to both sides ■■ - ^ 

SPREAD IN A 
40' PATTERN 
... 55 lbs to 2000 
lbs. per acre 

Model 450 
or 1 ’/ 2 -ton cap. 


GO ANYWHERE 
YOUR TRACTOR 
CAN GO . . . 
won't pack soil or 
leave ruts 

Model 850—3 to 4-ton cap. 





• 18" distributor fan with 6 adjustable fins 
ensures accurate, even spreading 

• 8" ground-driven stainless steel chain belt 
resists corrosion 

• P.T.O. drive or gasoline engine 

• Performance Guaranteed • Metering Gauge 


5, 7 and 9-TON 
WAGON GEAR 

Automotive type steering 
eliminates whipping 
Timken tapered roller 
wheel bearings. Wheel 
base adjusts from 84" 
to 120". 

Quality Work-Saving Products of 

CALHOUN MFG. CO., Inc. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

New England Area Distributor 

BIG OAKS SUPPLY CO., Inc. 

P. O. Box 601, Taunton, Mass. 




New York State Distributor 


M. J. FLYNN, Inc. 

437 No. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 1 3204 









i WOODCRAFT | 

Producers of America’s Finest Garages, 


Camps, Utility Buildings. 



In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 


NO MONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

WOODCRAFT RNY 

LATHAM, NEW YORK 

Name. 

Address. 


Phone 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 
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A Special Report 


Northeast Dairy Honor Roll 

I NCREASING and maintaining- a cow’s milk productivity are 
always of vital concern to the dairy farmer. To achieve the 
goal of superior production requires much—breeding, proper 
nutrition, over-all good management among other things. 

Generally, the individual dairy farmer is quite aware of the 
latest developments within his particular breed. But, too, he is 
probably less acquainted with developments encompassing all 
breeds. Official records are a good measure of progress. And there 
is, perhaps, no better way to find out the place of the Northeast 
dairy herd in the national picture than by taking a look at the list 
of national all-time milk leaders for the six breeds. 

The information compiled from official breed lists is, to say the 
least, impressive. On the national all-time milk leaders list are 62 
Northeast cows holding 76 record titles. Here we present the com¬ 
plete list of these 62 cows according to breed, type of test and 
lactation, and age group on which title is held, individual listings 
give name of cow, record milk production (in pounds), test and/or 
year record was made, age of cow when record was made (where 
available), and owner at time record was made. 


A Special Cow 



IVETTA 296971 holds title to two na¬ 
tional all-time milk production records in 
the Brown Swiss breed—junior three-year- 
old on 365-day 3X and five-year-old on 
305-day 3X. But she is singled out here 
for another reason — Ivetta is the only cow 
of any breed to make six consecutive re¬ 
cords of over 24,000 lbs. milk, 1,033 lbs. 
fat. She is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
C. Woods, White Cloud Farm, Princeton, 

NJ. 


Holstein-Friesian 

The Holstein-Friesian milk pro¬ 
duction leaders lists cover official 
records for 305-day and 365-day 
lactations under 2X and 3X for 
each of eight age groups; record 
may be DHIR, HIR or AR. North¬ 
east Holstein-Friesian cows who 
are current national all-time lead¬ 
ers are: 

305 Days, 2X 

Sr. Aged— Sprucehaven Farm Marie, 
22,084, HIR (1958), 14-0; David F. 
Grossnickle, Union Bridge, Md. 



Mature— King View Francy Allegra, 
34,124, HIR (1958), 9-3; Paul Schint- 
zius, So. Wales, N.Y. 

Sr. Four Yr.— Tops Honeyman Pride 
Dot, 27,264, HIR (1960), 4-8; Toplands 
Farm, Roxbury, Conn. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Tops Queen Georgia, 
25,340, DHIR (1963), 3-3; Toplands 
Farm. 

Sr. Two Yr.— Forest Greene Jocko Pilot, 
22,720, DHIR (1963), 2-6; Lewis H. 
Waters, Whitesville, N.Y. 


305 Days, 3X 

Sr. Aged— Dunloggin French Mistress, 
26,140, HIR (1958), 14-7; Ridgely 

Farms, Stone Ridge, N.Y. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Margie Villa Chuck 
Meridale, 26,750, DHIR (1962), 3-2; 
Meridale Farms, Meridale, N.Y. 



Jr. Two Yr.— Zimmerman Alstar Ideal 
Eva, 24,647, AR (1957), 2-3; Lewis A. 
Zimmerman, Lehighton, Pa. 


365 Days, 2X 

Mature— King View Francy Allegra, 
38,672, HIR (1959), 9-3; Paul Schint- 
zius. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Tops Queen Georgia, 
28,140, DHIR (1963), 3-3; Toplands 

Farm. 

Sr. Two Yr.— Misty vale Wildflower, 
25,227, HIR (1962), 2-11; David H. 
Reed, Middletown, Del. 

365 Days, 3X 

Sr. Aged— Dunloggin French Mistress, 
30,168, HIR (1958), 14-7; Ridgely 

Farms. 

Sr. Two Yr.— Zimmerman Belstar Royal 
Seely, 25,410, AR (1957), 2-6; Lewis A. 
Zimmerman. 

Jr. Two Yr.— Zimmerman Alstar Ideal 
Eva, 28,147, AR (1957), 2-3; Lewis A. 
Zimmerman. 


Guernsey 

. .*> * - . . . v 

The Guernsey milk' production 
leaders lists cover DHIR, HIR and 
AR records for 305-day and 365- 
day lactations under 2X and/or 
3X. Northeast Guernsey cows who 
are current national all-time lead¬ 
ers are: 

HIR 305 Days, 2X 

Sr. Four Yr.— Rosalayn Master’s Mary 
May, 19,814 (1962), 4-8; Atherton W. 
Hobler, Woodacres, Princeton, N.J. 

Sr. Three Yr.— Grayce Farms Foremost’s 
Queen, 18,664 (1962), 3-9; Robert Y. 
Moffat, Grayce Farms, Dalton, Pa. 

Sr. Two Yr.— Rosendahl Cavalier Della, 
17,539 (1963), 2-8; Gilbert Farrington, 
Pine Vista Farm, W. Willington, Conn. 


HIR 365 Days, 2X 

Sr. Four Yr.— Ideal’s Superior’s Glee, 
22,395 (1962), 4-6; Mabel C. Franklin, 
Hob Nob Farm, Dover, N.H. 


Jr. Four Yr.— Old Homestead June, 21,- 
028 (1962), 4-2; Helen Hyland, Pond 
Acre Farm, Craryville, N.Y. 



Sr. Three Yr.— Ideal’s Superior’s Ninon, 
21,632 (1961), 3-6; Mabel C. Franklin. 


Sr. Two Yr.— Grayce Farms Foremost’s 
Vestal, 19,362 (1962), 2-10; Robert Y. 
Moffat. 

DHIR 305 Days, 2X 

Jr. Two Yr.— El Moore Farm Muriel’s 
Angie, 17,360 (1964), 2-3; Maynard C. 
Moore, El Moore Farm, Kent, N.Y. 


AR 305 Days, 3X 



12 Yr. or More— Ideal’s Beacon’s Nora, 
25,063 (1962), 12-11; Jacob Tanis, Ideal 
Guernsey Farms, Augusta, N.J. 


Sr. Four Yr.-Ideal’s Dandy Boy’s Babs, 
18,822 (1956), 4-9; Jean Louisa Berke, 
Deep Lake Farm, Lakeville, Conn. 

Sr. Three Yr.— Grayce Farms Prince’s 
Leza, 22,414 (1960), 3-9; Robert Y. 
Moffat. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Hominy Hill Champion 
Lizzie, 17,426 (1962) 3-5; Hominy Hill 
Farms Div., Pleasant Farms Dairy Inc., 
Colts Neck, N.J. 

Sr. Two Yr.— Langwater Christie, 17,048 
(1958), 2-8; John S. Ames, Langwater 
Farm, No. Easton, Mass. 

Jr. Two Yr.— Hominy Hill Champion 
Hesta, 17,527 (1961), 2-3; Hominy Hill 
Farms Div., Pleasant Farms Dairy Inc. 

AR 365 Days, 2X 

Jr. Three Yr.— Grayce Farms Foremost 
Tulip, 21,835 (1961), 3-5; Robert’ Y. 
Moffat. 

AR 365 Days, 3X 
Five to 11 Yr.— Mill Farm Poppy, 29,- 
665 (1961), 8-3; Dr. George T. Pack, 
Lauxmont Farms, Wrightsville, Pa. 

* . j '* pi,„ «- <* 

Sr. Fouf Yr.— Ideal’s Superior s Cheryl, 
24,525 (1963), 4-10; Jacob Tanis. 

Jr. Four Yr.— Ideal’s Supfelior’s Jdhny, 
24,864 (1958), 4-3; Jacob Tanis. 

*: Sr. Three Yr.— F-akiawn Actor’s Faith- 
Tul, 23,298 (1958), 3-8; Robert Y. 

Moffat. 

Sr. Two Yr.— Ideal’s Superior’s Jenny, 
20,530 (1956), 2-8; Jacob Tanis*.’ * “ 

Jr. Two Yr.— Ideal’s Eminent’s Hattie, 
19,401 (1961), 2-4; Jacob Tanis. 


Jersey 

The Jersey milk production lead¬ 
ers lists cover DHIR-HIR records 
for 305-day lactations under 2X and 
3X, and ROM (Register of Merit) 
records for 305-day and 365-day 
lactations under 2X and 3X. North¬ 
east Jersey cows who are current 
national all-time leaders are: 

SS 1 '!* -S' 
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DHIR-HIR 305 Days, 2X 

Jr. Four Yr.— D. H. Royal King Lucinda, 
16,880 (1963); J. H. Whittemore Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Sybil Owl Blenda, 15,846 
(1949); E. S. Brigham, St. Albans, Vt. 

DHIR-HIR 305 Days, 3X 

12 Yr. or More— Sybil Royal Owl Alicia, 
17,762 (1960); Butternut Brook Farm, 
Litchfield, Conn. 

Jr. Four Yr.— Commando Advancer 
Trixy, 16,798 (1951); Marlu Farm, 

Lincroft, N.J. 



Sr. Three Yr.— Secret Welcome Pride, 
18,323 (1954); H. G. Wilde, Lenox, 
Mass. 


Jr. Three Yr.— Agent Secret Orchid, 
15,930 (1959); H. G. Wilde. 

Yearling— Secret Welcome Juliana, 13,- 
771 (1955); H. G. Wilde. 

ROM 305 Days, 3X 

Sr. Four Yr.— Marlu Milady’s Fashion, 
18,104 (1955); Marlu Farm. 

Jr. Four Yr.— Commando Advancer 
Trixy, 16,711 (1951); Marlu Farm. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Agent Secret Orchid, 
16,125 (1959); H. G. Wilde. 


ROM 365 Days, 3X 



12 Yr. or More— Marlu Milady’s Fash¬ 
ion, 22,580 (1963); Marlu Farm. 


Five to 11 Yr.— Marlu Milady, 25,293 
(1958); Marlu Farm. 

Yearling— Secret Welcome Juliana, 16,- 
325 (1955); H. G. Wilde. 


Brown Swiss 


The Brown Swiss milk produc¬ 
tion leaders lists cover official rec¬ 
ords for 305-day and 365-day lacta¬ 
tions under 2X and 3X; record may 
be DHIR, HIR or ROP (Register of 
Production). Northeast Brown 
Swiss cows who are current na¬ 
tional all-time leaders are: 


365 Days, 3X 



Mature— Lee’s Hill Keeper’s Raven, 
34,850.9 (1958 at 9 yr. 9 mo.); Lee’s Hill 
Farm, New Vernon, N.J. (National 
Brown Swiss production champion for 
all ages.) 


June, 1964 


Five Yr.— P. V. Dodger’s Judy, 30,142.5 
(1959); Henry C. Woods, White Cloud 
Farm, Princeton, N.J. 

Sr. Four Yr.— Walhalla Fran Folly, 29,- 
251 (1958); Raymond Parker, Concord 
Farm, Woodbourne, N.Y. 

Sr. Three Yr.— Lee’s Hill Keeper’s Gos¬ 
sip, 24,651.3 (1951); Lee’s Hill Farm. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Ivetta, 26,404.7 (1958); 
Henry C. Woods. 

Jr. Two Yr.— Walhalla Fran Folly, 21,- 
116.6 (1956); Mrs. Jessie T. Zoller, 
Rexford, N.Y. 


365 Days, 2X 

Sr. Three Yr.— Lee’s Hill Ringlet R., 

22.499.6 (1961); Lee’s Hill Farm. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Lee’s Hill Christina, 19,- 

801.6 (1960); Lee’s Hill Farm. 

Jr. Two Yr.— Lee’s Hill Beckon R., 17,— 
976 (1960); Lee’s Hill Farm. 


305 Days, 3X 

Mature— Royal’s Rapture of Lee’s Hill, 
29,819.4 (1953); Lee’s Hill Farm. 

Five Yr.— Ivetta, 24,051.9 (1960); Henry 
C. Woods. 

Sr. Four Yr.— Lee’s Hill Citizeness M., 
21,344.1 (1959); Lee’s Hill Farm. 

Sr. Three Yr.— HyCrest Emperinne, 20,- 

955.5 (1959): HyCrest Farms, Leo¬ 
minster, Mass. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Lee’s Hill Wonder Car¬ 
mel, 19,587.4 (1954); Lee’s Hill Farm. 

Jr. Two Yr.— Walhalla Fran Folly, 18,- 

699.5 (1956); Mrs. Jessie T. Zoller. 


305 Days, 2X 

Mature— Arbor Rose Mac Ruby, 27,- 
030.6 (1961); Lee’s Hill Farm. 

Jr. Two Yr.— White Cloud Larry’s Ber- 
netta, 15,594.4 (fiscal 1963); Henry C. 
Woods. 


Ayrshire 

The Ayrshire milk production 
leaders list covers only one type of 
production record where cows are 
only milked twice daily and no 
longer than 305 days in length. 
Records are quoted here as 305-day 
2X M.E. lactations. Northeast Ayr¬ 
shire cows who are current na¬ 
tional all-time leaders are: 

305 Days, 2X M.E. 

Five to 10 Yr.— Bob’s Pansy Girl, 20,280 
(1963), 5-11; Douglas Shores, Skow- 
hegan, Me. 

Sr. Four Yr.— Bob’s Pansy Girl, 20,920 
(1962), 4-11; Douglas Shores. 



21,548 (1960), 4-4; Arthur Nahrwold, 
Middleburg, N.Y. 

Sr. Three Yr.— Vista Grande Mildred, 
19,417 (1953), 3-7; Charles M. Rod¬ 
riguez, Cropseyville, N.Y. 

Jr. Three Yr.— Brisklea Monarck Prin¬ 
cess 4th, 20,706 (1963), 3-5; Ralph D. 
Cooley, Ghent, N.Y. 

Sr. Two Yr.— Vista Grande Patricia, 
18,708 (1955), 2-6; Meredith Farm, 
Topsfield, Mass. 


Continued on page 13 • 


Now-Get VISIBLE MILKING With 


Your Present Suspended Buckets 



•No Guessing - 
No Tube Pinching 

•You SEE When The 
Milk Flow Stops 
For Prompt Re¬ 
moval of TeatCups 

•Helps Prevent 
Over-Milking 


VISI-LIDS Help Control MASTITIS! 


MODERNIZE YOUR PRESENT SUSPENDED 
BUCKETS AND SAVE MONEY - 

For a modest investment you can convert 
your present buckets with a Visi-Lid Con¬ 
version Kit. You will then have the benefits 
of Visible Milking, Twin-Pulsation, Pre-Col- 
lapsed Inflations and Automatic Washing. 

WASHES IN-PLACE WITHOUT DISASSEMBLY 

Your milkhouse chores and time in the milk- 
house will be greatly reduced with this new 
automatic washer. Visi-Lids, inflations, air 
hoses and pulsators are all washed in-place. 



For FREE literature write Dept. 44 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., MADISON, WIS. 



VISI-LIDS, INFLATIONS, PULSATORS 
AND AIR HOSES WASHED IN-PLACE 



shockproof 

TRACTOR STEERING < 

with K0SCH 

STEERING-AID 4 
WHEEL 


Clutches out steering wheel shocks, kickback, 
vibration and jolts 
♦♦♦ Holds tractor on course automatically, even over 
roughest ground, ruts, along side hills, etc 
♦t* Prevents "wandering" on power steering equipped tractors. 


*X* Guaranteed *t* Only $24.90 complete. F.O.B. 


write KOS CH C O. 

P. 0. Box 707 Dept-Kim Columbus, Nebr. 


HOOF ROT? 


CANKER —THRUSH 

A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic and absorbing 
agent for stubborn hoof 
infections. Easy to apply 
— pour it on. No band¬ 
age required. $1.25 at drug 
and farm stores or write. 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N. Y. 



Dr. Nautor's 

UNITE 


GRIMM'S HAY TEDDER 

Cuts Drying Time up to 
Vl • • • Makes Hay Faster 



Two models. Land Driven or Power Take 
Off. Rubber tires. Turns hay in swath or 
windrows. Non-tangling pick up forks. 
Makes hay faster. Write for details. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC, RUTLAND, VT. 
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WHY MEXICAN BALER TWINE 
IS THE WORLD’S BEST 

This Mexican sisal is undergoing one of eight different 
combing operations as it painstakingly becomes the world’s 
best baler twine. From the growing of the henequen to the 
final packaging of the finished twine, every step of production 
is carefully controlled to maintain rigid quality standards, 
absolute uniformity. 

This is why Mexican twine is the world’s best twine 
value, regardless of individual brand. Make sure the twine 
you use was produced in Mexico. Ask your dealer today 
about Mexican twine. 



Cordemex Association of Superior Sisal Products. Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 



Will Any Other Forage Box Do This? 


That’s a 5 foot fence this GROVE 
Forage Box is unloading over! Versa¬ 
tility? You’ve got it with a GROVE 
Box. Handles green feed, silage, ear 
corn, baled hay, and grain. Right, 
left and rear unloading. Starts at 
only $975.00. 


GROVE VERSATILITY TEST 

Ask your dealer for a demon¬ 
stration on your farm, or write 



Nope —but Grove builds ’em to take 
it just in case! Rugged “I” beam axle, 
extra heavy hitch plate. Wide tapered 
hounds welded to full axle width. 90° 
true turn. High speed tapered roller 
bearings. 


When you build a wagon bed or a 
load on a Grove, you've got beef 
underneath! 


GROVE MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Shady Grove, Pennsylvania 


Moisture 

Control 

• Continued, from page 3 

years—1956. And in even that year 
the yield of 6.6 tons per acre for 
irrigated sweet corn was an in¬ 
crease of over 100 per cent com¬ 
pared to the State average of 3.1 
tons. 

Snap beans are a moisture-sen¬ 
sitive crop that reacts well to good 
irrigation; both increase of yield 
and quality can often be expected. 
In 1955, irrigated stringless Green- 
pod snap bean yields exceeded 
non-irrigated yields by 10,050 
pounds per acre at Ithaca, New 
York. University of Maryland ex¬ 
periments at Salisbury that same 
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Fig. 1 —This graph outlines a plant's basic 
moisture extraction pattern. From the first 
25 per cent of its zone depth (soil surface 
on down), a plant extracts 40 per cent of its 
basic moisture. The upper half of a plant's 
root depth extracts 70 per cent of the plant's 
basic moisture. 

year showed an increase of 3,480 
pounds for irrigated beans. How¬ 
ever, in 1956 at College Park, 
Maryland, the irrigated yield was 
5,040 pounds per acre compared 
with 4,530 for non-irrigated. 

The distribution of rainfall is 
more important to a crop than the 
total amount. For example, in 1952 
at the Geneva, New York, Experi¬ 
ment Station there was a total of 
6.8 inches of rain during the three- 
month growing season. Irrigated 
sweet corn yield was increased to 
6.75 tons per acre from 5.88 for 
non-irrigated. At the same Station 
in 1955, there was a total of 10.3 
inches of rainfall and irrigated 
yield showed an increase of 1.2 
tons. In 1955, there had been a 
total of nearly five inches of rain 
in a five-day period. 

The type of soil and the rooting 
depth of the plant are two critical 


factors in the need for extra mois¬ 
ture for best yields. A sandy soil 
holds less available moisture than 
a clay soil. For a given crop, it is 
necessary to irrigate more fre¬ 
quently for the sandy soil. Your 
State agricultural college can help 
in analyzing your soil type, but 
here are some moisture ranges 
from different soils: 

Soils Moisture Available 

Inch es per Foot 

Sands 0.75-1.00 

Loams 1.00-1.50 

Clays 1.50-3.00 

Soil moisture extraction is in di¬ 
rect proportion to the amount of 
crop roots. For a deep uniform soil 
structure, Fig. 1 shows amount of 
moisture extracted at different 
depths. From this explanation it is 
easy to understand why a shallow- 
rooted vegetable crop in a compar¬ 
atively light soil requires irriga¬ 
tion under Northeast conditions of 
climate. 

Irrigation Benefits Potatoes 

Potatoes fall in the shallow- 
rooted classification. The majority 
of the rooting structure is within 
the top two inches of soil. Katah- 
din potatoes were irrigated on an 
Allagash fine sandy loam at Uni¬ 
versity of Maine Station at Orono 
from 1954 to 1960. Irrigation sig¬ 
nificantly increased yields in five 
of the seven years. During these 
five years, the average increase 
was 42 hundredweight per acre. 
The potatoes were irrigated when 
50 per cent of the available mois¬ 
ture had been extracted from the 
root zone. 

Kennebec potatoes were irrigated 
at Cornell’s Ithaca Station in 1952 
and 1953. Irrigation was applied on 
the Dunkirk fine sandy loam when 
available moisture extracted was 
down to 50 per cent. During both 
years, there were more than 10 
inches of rainfall. Irrigation in¬ 
creased yield from 238 hundred¬ 
weight to 346 hundredweight in 
1952 and from 310 hundredweight 
to 410 hundredweight in 1953. 

Measuring Soil Moisture 

It is generally agreed that, for 
the best yields, irrigation water 
should be applied when available 
moisture is reduced to 50 per cent. 
How does a grower determine the 
amount of remaining soil moisture 
in the crop root zone? There are 
several methods, but two of the 
most popular are: (1) Measure 
available moisture with an electri- 


'Feel' Chart 


Degree of 
Moisture 

Dry 

Low 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Too Wet 


Amount of 


Feel Moisture 

Powder-dry. None 

Crumbly, will not hold together. 25% or less 

(Critical) 

Somewhat crumbly, but will hold together. 25 to 50% 

Forms ball; will stick slightly with pressure. 50 to 75% 

Forms a ball and is pliable; sticks readily; a clear water 75 to 100% 


sheen will come to the surface when ball is squeezed in the hand. 


Can squeeze free water. 


Over field 
capacity 


Fig. 2 —If a moisture meter is not available, soil moisture can be measured approximately by 
comparing soil sample with the above chart. 

Fruit Thinning and Irrigation 


Treatment 

2 Vz " 

Fruit Size 

2Vz"-3" 

3" and up 

Yield per 
Tree (bu.) 

Thinned and irrigated 

11% 

80% 

9% 

17.1 

Thinned and non-irrigated 

23 

76 

1 

15.7 

Unthinned and irrigated 

24 

74 

2 

19.5 

Unthinned and non-irrigated 

44 

56 

0 

16.5 

Fig. 3— Shown here are the effects 

of fruit thinning 

and supplemental irrigation 

on yield and 


fruit size of Delicious apples, according to Hudson Valley Fruit Laboratory 1962 experiments. 
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NO WINTER SCENE is this, but a field of celery in New York State protected against frost with 
sprinkler irrigation. The crop came through in excellent condition. 


cal resistance device; and (2) Use 
the “feel” method. The first meth¬ 
od is more accurate. 

Here are guidelines for the “feel” 
method. A soil auger should be 
used to pull up soil samples from 
various levels according to the 
growth pattern of the roots. Then 
inspect the condition or “feel” of 
the sample according to the “Feel” 
Chart (Fig. 2). 

Irrigation in the Orchard 

There has been less experimental 
work in the Northeast to determine 
the value of sprinkler irrigation on 
orchard crops. Ordinarily, orchards 
are planted on soils which are 
something short of the best and 
deepest on the farm. Because of 
this, tree crops—particularly fresh 
fruit crops, can suffer from soil 
moisture shortage. 

In 1962, research was conducted 
at the Hudson Valley Fruit Labo¬ 
ratory in Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Several different cultural practices 
for Delicious apples were studied. 
The effects of fruit thinning and 
supplemental irrigation are shown 
in Fig. 3. C. G. Forshey, pomologist 
at the Hudson Valley Fruit Labo¬ 
ratory, reported: 

“The response to irrigation that 
was obtained with this variety in 
1962 was highly profitable. This 
profit was, of course, derived from 
two sources. The most obvious was 
the increase in yield of two boxes 
per tree, but there was also an in¬ 
crease in sale value of the fruit 
resulting from the reduction in 
number of 214-inch apples. In dry 
years, small apples are plentiful— 
and cheap. In this study, the im¬ 
provement in size contributed more 
to net profit than the increase in 
yield. This is typical of response 
to irrigation in this area. Increases 
in yield are usually rather modest 
and may little more than cover the 
cost of irrigation. Adequate returns 
will be realized only if the variety 
irrigated is one with a substantial 
price differential between sizes.” 

Forshey concluded that “Money 
invested in irrigation equipment 
should yield a fair return if re¬ 
sponse like that observed in 1962 
can be obtained on 25 acres or 
more as frequently as once in five 
years.” 

Advantage with Fertilizer 

Sprinkler irrigation can be used 
to advantage in applying fertilizer. 
The only way plant nutrients are 
brought into the root structure is 
in solution. There must be ample 
moisture available for the best re¬ 
sults from fertilizers. An inexpen¬ 
sive and effective method of get¬ 
ting good fertilizer distribution and 
also have a proper moisture envi¬ 
ronment is to put the chemicals in 
the soil via the sprinkler system. 


Sprinkler irrigation by itself is 
not a cure-all. It is one phase of 
good crop management which will 
lead to a more profitable farming 
operation. A sprinkler system, to 
be most effective for you, must be 
properly designed, properly in¬ 
stalled and properly operated. Good 
moisture control with sprinkler ir¬ 
rigation certainly can be an impor¬ 
tant key to high-profit agriculture. 

About the Author: Robert C. Mueller is Exec¬ 
utive Secretary of the Sprinkler Irrigation 
Association, Santa Monica, Cal. 



CONTEST WINNER— Alvan H. Carr (second 
I.) of LeRoy, N.Y., receives first-prize $1,190 
check in Papec's Money-Back Contest from 
Dale Kepner (/.) for best ideas in improving 
automated feeding systems. Mrs. Carr and 
Papec dealer, Parker C. Terry, look on. 


March 
Milk Prices 


The net cash prices paid for 3.5 


per cent milk by cooperatives and 


dealers reporting for 

March 

1964 

are as follows: 

per 

per 


100 lbs. quart 

Conn. Milk Producers 

$5.46 

.116 

Lehigh Valley Co-op. 

5.06 

.108 

Monroe Co. Milk Prod. 

4.70 

.100 

Sullivan Co. Co-op. 

4.20 

.089 

Bovina Center Co-op. 

4.17 

.088 

Rock Royal Co-op. 

4.17 

.088 

Genesee Valley Co-op. 

4.14 

.088 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 

4.11 

.087 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

4.10 

.087 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op. 

4.04 

.086 

Dairymen’s League 

4.00 

.085 

Fat, freight, bonuses and 

other 

differ- 


entials and charges vary, and the actual 
return is more to some and less to others, 
especially in the case of dealers and co¬ 
operatives owning more than one plant. 
The Market Administrators’ prices are: 
New York $4.10; Buffalo $3.94; Rochester 
$4.14. 

Prices to farmers per quart: blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone) 8.72 cents; 
Class I-A (fluid) 11.34 cents. Consumer re¬ 
tail price per quart N. Y. metropolitan area, 
approved milk doorstep in glass 33 cents; 
at stores in paper 30 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmers in March 1964—410; in March 1963 
—407. This is in accordance with analysis 
made by L. C. Cunningham, N.Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Uniform prices for March 3.5 per cent 
milk under Connecticut Federal Order was 
$5.38 per cwt. Producers delivering to Con¬ 
necticut plants and farms in New York north 
of Massachusetts turnpike received $5.15. 

CORRECTION: Uniform prices under 
Connecticut Federal Order published in 
RNY, page 4. April 1964 issue, were for 
January 3.5 per cent milk and not for De¬ 
cember as erroneously reported. 




,he PATZ 

POUND, WISCONSIN 

District Representatives: 

Frank Nold, Rome, New York; Willard Howland, 
Southampton, Mass.; Robert Merrill, Waverly, New 


COMPANY 

manufacturer of barn clean¬ 
ers, silo unloaders, cattle 
feeders, manure spreaders, 
manure stackers, silage carts, 
and blower pipe clamps. 
York 


REVOLUTIONARY, NEW OVERHEAD 
EXPANDABLE CATTLE FEEDER 

In 1 minute’s time as many as 60 
head can be fed. Completely flexible 
— length of bunk can vary from y 4 
circle to V 2 circle, or even longer. 
Designed by farmers FOR FARM¬ 
ERS . . . PATZ “Chore Slashing” 
CATTLE FEEDER plus SILO UN¬ 
LOADER gives you an unbeatable 
twosome for large or small feedlots, 
for dairy or beef cattle. Bunks are 
easier to clean — nothing in them 
but silage. There’s no cattle crowding 
since silage is quickly delivered from 
above and along full bunk length. 
Push-button operation, or clock-timer 
control. System easily expanded — 
just add bunk, track and posts. 


Here is a silage 
unloader that does not 
shorten silo life. 

Safe, Self-Propelled Patz 
Silo Unloader for 1, 2, 
3 or more silos. Assem¬ 
bles in one hour. No 
winches, cables, or tri¬ 
pods. NO SILO DAMAGE 
TO SHORTEN SILO LIFE. 



SAVE ON TRACK RAILS -BRAND NEW 



08 

42 Link 

$597. 

TD24 

42-Link 

$740. 

v 

D7 

37 Link 

426. 

TO 18 

40-Link 

499. 


D6 

40-Link 

330. 

TDM 

36-Link 

299. 

p 

D4 

32 Link 

205. 

TD9 

34-Link 

248. 


HD21 

37-Link 

682. 

HD11 

38-Link 

369. 


HD 16 

38-Link 

544. 

HD6 

37-Link 

264. 


Write for wholesale prices on all undercarriage 

parts for CAT, IH A-C JOHN DEERE 


GUARANTEED 

NATIONAL TRACK SALES, INC. (C ode 516) 

293 LAWRENCE AVENUE, LAWRENCE. N. Y FR. 1-3616 



STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 

FOR ALL FURPOSESB 
SECTIONAL UTILITY BLDGS. I 
& GARAGES 

Easily erected • Quick delivery I 
Shipped Anywhere 
Write for information 
JOHN COOPER CO. 

301 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J. M 
Phone: (20DHU 7-4018 


NEW FROM Tnalco- 

Tf>« VERTICAL BALE ELEVATOR 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 

Rigid 1" O.D. tubular construc- 
tion/Lightweight, sectional, for 
ease of installation/Double con¬ 
veyor chain with close-spaced 
chain tines for positive lift/ 
Hinged feed-in of standard ele¬ 
vator sections can be raised 
out of the way or easily re- 
moved/Flexible pressure mech¬ 
anism ensures positive move¬ 
ment of each bale vertically. 
Exclusive "bale thrower” mech¬ 
anism ensures positive transfer 
of bales from vertical to hori- 
zontal/Bale deflectors to guide 
bales at top and bottom trans¬ 
fer points. 


The New Malco Vertical Bale 
Elevator provides a means of 
elevating bales from ground 
to mow with a system requir¬ 
ing the minimum in space 
and equipment. 

Malco’s tubular "strength- 
where-needed” aircraft design 
ensures the best balance be¬ 
tween strength, weight, rigid¬ 
ity and cost. 

The unit construction, pio¬ 
neered by Malco, gives the 
greatest flexibility and ease 
of installation, making it an 
important addition to the 
Malco bale elevator and mow 
conveyor systems. 
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Contact: Western New York 

CUMMINGS & BRICKER. INC. 

Harvestor Ave., Batavia, N.Y. 


Ctentral & Eastern New York 

HOWARD S. CRANE, INC. 

Oneida, New York 
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Willed 
or Not 



SILAGE SHOULD BE 
PROTECTED WITH 


If you wilt your crop, Kyl- 
age offers a double safe¬ 
guard against spoilage and 
bad odors. If you prefer 
direct cutting the use of 
Kylage is a must to drive 
out trapped air and to aid 
beneficial natural fermen¬ 
tation. 




non-irritating;* practically non-corrosive 
easy to use # stops silage odors 


Kylage is usually applied at the blower by hand or ap¬ 
plicator. Kylage is free-flowing, non-irritating to 
animals and humans. Ask for Kylage at your farm 
supply store. 

TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 

chemical sales division 
Allentown, Pa. 
chemicals of quality since 1905 

'Puft wo & pM untL ja m tputM 


96 . 2 % 

CHOOSE 

F.C.T.* 


UNADILLA SILOS 

It’s a fact! Almost all of our 
■customers order their Unadilla' 
Silos Factory Creosote Treated* 
They know this special vacuum 
pressure creosote treatment is a 
wise investment. Wood is a fine, 
natural insulative material AND 
it is 100% acid-proof. These two 
features alone make Unadilla 
lock-dowelled wood stave Silos 
a blue-chip investment. FCT 
adds extra years of dependable, 
maintenance-free service. Buy 
right the first time . . . Buy 
Unadilla! Send for free catalog. 

UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 

Box C-64 • Unadilla, N.Y. 

Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 


UNADILLA SILOS 



Goes up 
in a SHORT 
time—to last 
a LONG time 


Farm & Commercial Buildings 
tow Cost . . . Easy Terms 

NOLD FARM SUPPLY, 
Rome, N.Y. 

WILLARD HOWLAND, 
Southampton, Mass. 



1. High grinding and mixing 
capacity, and unusual grinding uni¬ 
formity, are key features of a new 
model Mixer-Mill produced by BAD¬ 
GER NORTHLAND. Corrugatd grind¬ 
ing plates at ends and bottom of 
hammer mill chamber not only im¬ 
prove performance, but greatly re¬ 
duce dust, cut down screen wear. 
BADGER NORTHLAND, INC., KAU- 
KAUNA, WIS. 



2. BRADY'S multi-job, field ma¬ 
chine Model 720 Fieldmaster chops, 
shreds, bales in one operation. By 
changing hoods, operator can also 
chop and fluff hay, or chop and 
blow-back green chop. Fits most 
balers with no expensive change- 
overs. Also features interchangeable 
blow-back hood, quickly attachable 
for green chopping and blowing 
material into wagon for transport¬ 
ing to feed bunk. BRADY MFC. 
CORP., EAST 30TH AND GRANGER, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 



3. Bottom cooling is now an ad¬ 
vanced feature of Paul Mueller's 
"Round cooler with the lift-up top." 
Assures fast, efficent cooling as soon 
as the milk enters the cooler and 
reduces running time of condensing 
unit. PAUL MUELLER CO., SPRING- 
FIELD, MO. 


(mt ftwfaeU 



4. DeLAVAL'S new Milkograf 
shows cow's sensitivity to stimula¬ 
tion, rate of milk flow, milk let-down 
time, machine stripping requirement, 
reaction to disturbances. Indicates 
whether milking machine is operat¬ 
ing properly and fast enough for 
cow production potential. DeLAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO., POUGHKEEPSIE, 
N.Y. 

i * 



5. An all-new 7-ft.-cut flail mow¬ 
er-conditioner, featuring non-stop, 
non-plug operation, is latest addition 
to the NEW IDEA haytool line. De¬ 
scribed as real time-saver, it does 
work of mower and conditioner, 
and can windrow crops as well, 
when desired. NEW IDEA FARM 
EQPMT. CO., COLDWATER, OHIO. 



6. A new automatic cattle waterer 
—Model 36—is being marketed by 
the RITCHIE MFC. CO. Designed 
for average size beef or dairy cattle 
operation, it has a self-cleaning 
flush-out feature, and will provide 
ample supply of fresh, clean water 
for 40 to 125 head. The unit—28 in. 
high, 20 in. wide, 37 in. long- 
features guaranteed flat-surfaced 
electric heaters (600 watts) that cut 
heating cost to pennies per head 
per year. RITCHIE MFC. CO., CON¬ 
RAD, IOWA. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION . .. 


On any of these NEW FARM PRODUCTS, circle one 
or more of the key numbers below (corresponding 
key numbers appear at beginning of article describ¬ 
ing product). 

New Farm Products Dept. 

The Rural New Yorker B 

311 West 43rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Please send me more information on the following NEW FARM PRODUCTS: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT) . 

ADDRESS . 


IRRIGATION 

Headquarters for the 
Northeastern United States 



24 HOURS A DAY 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
During the Dry Season 


NO MATTER WHAT 
YOUR NEED OR 
PROBLEM 

WE CAN 
HELP YOU! 


Distributors for 


Hale 

Alcoa Tubing 

Mathieson 

Jaeger 

Tico 

Pierce 

Marlow 

Champion 

McDowell 

Rain Bird 

Rain Control 

Perfection 

Buckner 

Ireco 

Flexo-Seal 

Skinner 

Shure-Rain 

Wade’Rain 

Ames 

CMC 

Gould 

Gorman-Rupp 


Myers 



IRRIGATION CO. 

Wholesale Design & 

& Retail Installation 

WILUAMSTOWN, NEW YORK 

Area Code 315 964-2214 


HOOF PUNCTURES... 

1 of 13 known 

successful uses of 

KOPERTOX 

Protective, insoluble in water, a fun¬ 
gicide, astringent, and antiseptic that 
penetrates deeply, Kopertox has 
proven a leading treatment for hoof 
punctures in animals. Kopertox is 
used, too, for ringworm, foot rot, 
thrush, udder sores, cracking hoofs, 
dehorning, clearing up and healing 
putrid wounds, toughening and pro 
tecting dog pads, replaces medi¬ 
cated dusting powders. FOR ALL 
USES, READ the label on the Koper¬ 
tox pint can. Used clinically by 44 
OUT OF 51 LAND GRANT AND 
VETERINARY COLLEGES. Send for 
literature. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
VETERINARIANS 

RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

172 Canal Bank 

WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


KEEP DRY 

THE MASCULINE WAY 



Here's the easy, sanitary way to stop the embarrassment of 
wet garments and bedding. Wear MALE-DRI, the day-and- 
night support that gives you constant protection and confi¬ 
dence. High-quality elastic belt, wet-proof pouch. Quality 
absorbent reusable cotton pad snaps in—removes easily for 
laundering. IDEAL FOR POST-OPERATIVE COMFORT, TOO. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or money back if returned postpaid 
In 30 days. MALE-DRI comes to you in plain envelope. Send 
measure around waist. 

PIPER BRACE COMPANY • Dept. RY-64M 
811 Wyandotte Street • Kansas City, Mo. 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 
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’Doc' Mettler Says: 

Eradicate Hog 

T HE FACT that the Northeast 
does not have as many hogs as 
the Midwest does not mean that we 
in the Northeast should not be just 
as concerned about eradication of 
hog cholera. We are talking about 
eradication, not control. Hog chol¬ 
era is under control with vaccina¬ 
tion. By eradication, we mean the 
complete elimination of the dis¬ 
ease in the entire country from 
Maine to Hawaii. 

Why the Need for Eradication 

If we as American farmers and 
veterinarians can eradicate a dis¬ 
ease as widespread as cholera, we 
can also eradicate other diseases 
in cattle, horses, poultry and sheep. 
Like a trip to the moon, we will 
not know if we can do it until we 
try. Equally important is the fact 
that many foreign countries refuse 
to buy American pork because 
cholera exists in this country. This, 
of course, hurts every American 
taxpayer. 

A very important reason for the 
elimination of cholera is the cost 
to the American farmer. During 
the last six months of 1963, nearly 
20 million doses of hog cholera 
vaccine were used in this country. 
That vaccine cost about 50 cents 
a dose, or $10 million, not counting 
the man-hours spent catching the 
hogs. 

The final reason for eradicating 
hog cholera, so aptly stated by 
R. M. Warnock at a recent meeting 
in Albany, is the “peace of mind” 
of the farmer. Mr. Warnock be¬ 
lieves that worry is self-inflicted 
torture, but a swine producer who 
does not worry still cannot have 
peace of mind until he knows that 
he does not have to continually 
fight cholera. 

What Is Hog Cholera? 

Just what is cholera? We are all 
familiar with the name, but to most 
of us who only keep a few feeder 
pigs on the farm to eat up the gar¬ 
bage, fallen apples and fresh cow 
milk, it is only a name. Cholera is 
caused by a virus. It is truly an 
American disease, first being rec¬ 
ognized in Ohio in 1833. By 1880, 
the loss due to cholera was esti¬ 
mated to be up to $25 million; to¬ 
day, it is twice that much per year. 
When a hog has cholera, he is 
“sick all over.” Cholera spreads 
rapidly; in less than a week from 
the time a hog is infected, he is 
usually dead. 

Man Is Greatest Carrier 

Man himself, although he cannot 
get sick from hog cholei'a, is the 
greatest carrier. He carries it on 
his boots, his clothing and his 
trucks. He ships sick pigs to mar¬ 
ket, where they are resold to other 
farmers or to a slaughterhouse. 
There, they are processed and sold, 
and scraps of meat containing the 
virus end up back in garbage 
which man feeds to pigs. They eat 
it, get cholera and the cycle is 
repeated, perhaps thousands of 
miles away. 

We should like to re-emphasize 
the importance of meat scrap in 
spreading cholera. Let us suppose 
a farmer in Vermont takes home 
a fresh pork loin to his wife. Even 
though he bought it locally, it 
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Cholera 

could have come from a hog butch¬ 
ered in Chicago, from a swine herd 
in Wisconsin. The pig that this 
loin came from might not have been 
visibly sick, but it could have been 
in the early stages of the disease. 
If the farmer’s wife trimmed fat off 
the loin and put the raw scraps in 
the garbage and fed it to the pigs 
on the home farm a week later, 
there could be cholera on this farm 
in Vermont. Can you blame foreign 
countries for outlawing our pork? 

Limitations on Vaccines 

In 1903, the cause of hog cholera 
was found. Within five years, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture had 
developed an anti-hog cholera se¬ 
rum that would protect hogs from 
the disease and, if given with live 
virus, would protect them from it 
for life. However, it was found 
this live virus vaccination could 
also spread the disease. 

In the 1930’s, inactivated virus 
vaccines were developed. These 
could not spread the disease, but it 
took three weeks to develop im¬ 
munity, and this immunity lasted 
only a year. Later, modified virus 
vaccines were developed that could 
be used with serum, giving immedi¬ 
ate immunization, plus more safety 
than the regular virus vaccination. 
These have to be repeated every 
year, which is their main drawback. 

The Eradication Program 

The USDA is sponsoring a hog 
cholera eradication program. Near¬ 
ly every State is cooperating with 
this program, which started in 1962. 
There are four phases of the pro¬ 
gram: (1) preparation or paper 
planning, organization and report¬ 
ing the disease; (2) reduction of 
incidence by vaccination and quar¬ 
antine measures; (3) elimination of 
outbreaks by disposing of infected 
animals and proper cleaning of in¬ 
fected premises; and (4) protection 
against re-infection and becoming a 
cholera-free State. 

We in the Northeast can be proud 
of Vermont, one of the first four 
States to reach “Phase Four.” Be¬ 
ing hog cholera-free has its draw¬ 
backs at first. Where can Vermont 
go to find cholera-free swine to 
bring across its borders for normal 
replacements? We hope that in the 
near future other States will reach 
“Phase Four” so that this problem 
will be eliminated. 

How To Cooperate 

Your State now probably has a 
garbage cooking law for all com¬ 
mercial garbage feeders. Thirty 
minutes of boiling temperature will 
kill the hog cholera virus. Other 
laws, such as shipping regulations 
and quarantine enforcement, will 
follow. 

If you have sick pigs, report them 
to your veterinarian. If he suspects 
cholera, he will call in state officials 
who will help to get a positive diag¬ 
nosis. If the disease is cholera, you 
will get all the help possible. There 
will be a time when the State will 
pay you to destroy your sick pigs. 
You will receive help in disinfect¬ 
ing and cleaning your premises. 
Your county agent will be notified 
and he, along with other officials, 
will warn area hog owners to be on 
the lookout for cholera. 

J. J. Mettler Jr., D.V.M. 


1954 

CUNNINGHAM 

WORLD’S#! HAY CONDITIONER 


1964 



CUNNINGHAM still 

WORLD’S#! HAY CONDITIONER 


YES, IT WAS CUNNINGHAM WHO INTRODUCED HAY 
CONDITIONING MORE THAN 10 YEARS AGO, AND IT’S 
STILL CUNNINGHAM THAT PRODUCES THE FINEST MA¬ 
CHINE IN THE FIELD TODAY. 


50,000 FARMERS CAN’T BE WRONG, AND 50,000 FARM¬ 


ERS CAN TELL YOU THAT THE 
CUNNINGHAM IS HAY CON¬ 
DITIONING AT ITS BEST. 

WHY SETTLE FOR LESS THAN 
THE BEST WHEN THE BEST IS 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEAL¬ 
ERS TODAY. 

GO BY EXPERIENCE.... 

GO BUY 


"CRIMPING” ACTION OF A 



CUNNINGHAM 


CUNNINGHAM-MARQUETTE 

DIVISION OF LA CROSSE TRAILER CORP. 

418 GOULD STREET LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 



You Can Now Be FREE 
From Truss Slavery 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER and be rid of Rup¬ 
ture Worries. Then Why put up with 
wearing a griping, chafing, unsanitary 
truss? For there is now a Modern NON- 
SURGICAL treatment designed to correct 
rupture. These treatments are so depend¬ 
able that a Lifetime Certificate of Assur¬ 
ance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE BOOK 
that gives facts that may save you pain¬ 
ful, expensive surgery. Tells HOW and 
Explains WHY NON-SURGICAL Methods 
of Treating Rupture are so successful to¬ 
day. Act Now. There is no obligation. 
EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 

Dept. H9933 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



WORKS 

IN 

SECONDS 


AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 


} oz. 

354 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST! 


Got an old tractor — or a small one? And a big mowing job? 


WOODS £60 


ROTARY CUTTER 
is your answer!!! 




Available with Wood's new 
torsion bar 


3-point Hitch Above 
Pull-type Below 


5-foot Swath 
Mowing, 
Pasture- 
Clipping 
Stalk- 
Shredding 
Brush-Cutting 

Free-swinging, heavy-duty 
blade cuts a full 5-foot swath. 
Compare the quality of 
this Wood’s Rotary Cutter with 
others costing $100 MORE! 
Write for free literature. 

WOOD BROTHERS MFG. CO. 

1T406 S. 4th Street 

Oregon, Illinois 
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June Dairy Month 1964 

Accomplishments and Goals 

I T’S BEEN many a moon since June Dairy 
Month has had much significance for 
dairy farmers. There has always been a lot 
of well-intentioned publicity, lip-service sup¬ 
port by milk dealers, and a few women’s 
page stories about tasty dairy concoctions. 
There have been parades and festivals, too, 
but none of it ever seemed to have any prac¬ 
tical effect on the basic goal of June Dairy 
Month—greater consumption of fluid milk 
and a better price for producers. 

This year, however, June Dairy Month 
has a great deal of positive significance. In 
the first place, the farm price of milk re¬ 
mains on a steady upward curve, partly be¬ 
cause of slightly lower production, but 
mainly because of a tidy increase in fluid 
milk consumption. An increase in fluid con¬ 
sumption is especially helpful pricewise 
when it exceeds an increase in production, 
as in April when there was a 13-million 
pound jump in production and an 18-million 
pound jump in consumption. For this, the 
ADA and Dairy Council can certainly claim 
a good deal of credit. June Dairy Month pro¬ 
motion may be glamorous for 30 days, but it 
is the month-by-month efforts to step up 
fluid sales that are the really telling factor. 

This year’s Dairy Month therefore can 
boast about the better price return to dairy 
farmers. By the same token, it should act as 
an incentive to do an even better job because 
there is plenty of room for improvement. 

For example, fluid milk consumption in 
New York City has been static for the past 
three years—less than a pint a day per per¬ 
son. The rise in sales has been due principal¬ 
ly to the population increase. So, on a per 
capita basis, milk consumption can still be 
improved a great deal. It is in this area that 
the dealers must lend a hand—which they 
have not been doing. Neither the health of 
the consumer nor the price to the producer 
is of much concern to the dealer. But profits 
are, and there is good reason to believe that 
greater sales, with little or no extra expense, 
mean greater profits for dealers. 

Full participation by metropolitan milk 
dealers in the ADA-Dairy Council program 
can very properly be the goal of “June Dairy 
Month 1964” and of every month thereafter. 

Salute to Northeast Dairy Cows 

T HERE ARE few who will challenge the 
prominence of the Northeast in the dairy 
world. It may, however, come as a surprise 
to many that the Northeast can claim so 
many top-producing cows in competition 
with other leading dairy areas in the nation. 
June Dairy Month is the most appropriate 
time to emphasize these dairy facts by spot¬ 



Editor and Publisher 


lighting that which makes it all possible— 
“Bossy” herself (see story on page 4). 

Northeast dairy farmers can be proud of 
the records made by their cows in all of the 
six dairy breeds. Sixty-two of their cows 
currently hold title to 76 national all-time 
milk production records! Numberwise, New 
Jersey leads with 23 cows; Pennsylvania, 
11; New York, 10; Connecticut, six; Mas¬ 
sachusetts, six; New Hampshire, two; and 
Maine, Vermont, Maryland and Delaware, 
one each. 

Where the bulk of a particular dairy 
breed is concentrated in an area—such as 
Ayrshires in the Northeast, a preponder¬ 
ance of title-holders from the Northeast in 
that breed would not be unusual. But let 
us look at northeastern cows’ performance 
in the largest of the dairy breeds—Holstein- 
Friesian. Ten cows from northeastern herds 
hold title to 14 of the 32 Holstein milk pro¬ 
duction records; and of these 10, four are 
New York cows. The significance of this is 
obvious when it is considered that of the 18 
Holstein milk production records not held 
by northeastern cows, none are held by 
Wisconsin or Minnesota cows! 

We must look beyond sheer numbers of 
cows to realize that the Northeast takes no 
back seat when we start talking about dairy 
cow performance. 


What Farmers Say 

Congratulations on your editorial in the 
March issue of The Rural New Yorker in 
which you call for voting on amendments to fed¬ 
eral milk orders which would in no way imply 
the end of all orders in case of a “no” vote on a 
particular amendment. I am heartily in accord 
with your thinking on this matter and with 
that of Representative Sam Stratton who ad¬ 
vanced essentially the same proposals late last 
year. 

Such a change would, in my opinion, stimu¬ 
late more interest not only by producers but 
by processors and even the general public as 
well. I thought that Representative Stratton’s 
method of urging the producers of Federal 
Order 2 to vote “no” on an amendment and 
thus put the validity of the “no vote, no order” 
belief to the test was too stringent and could 
very well have resulted in the markets descend¬ 
ing once again to the disorderly state which the 
orders were intended to eliminate. 

Herbert Saal, Editor 
American Milk Review 

Every restaurant in New York State serves 
half-ripe, tasteless tomatoes. Why? Even the 
large and best managed food markets have only 
green celery. Why? They tell us that no other 
celery is available. 

When we grew celery, we did not consider 
it eatable until its was bleached snow white. 
We boiled potato skins, etc., for our hogs, but 
we would not give green celery even to hogs. 

There is much to be desired in the fresh 
vegetables and fruits going to market. Some¬ 
one with a voice must speak up. The two items 
above are the worst offenders. p.W.r. 



Unfair to Beef Producers 

U NFORTUNATELY, the Johnson admin¬ 
istration is trying to placate the beef 
industry’s protests against excessive im¬ 
ports by promising an over-all study of food 
marketing and price spreads. If meat im¬ 
ports are depressing domestic cattle prices, 
the solution is to reduce these imports. 

Such a move could not be said to affect 
any “good neighbor” policy since there has 
been an 84-per-cent increase in such im¬ 
ports in the past five years. Besides, the 
great difference in production costs between 
domestic and foreign produced meat must 
be recognized. Nor would import quotas be 
any burden on consumers. 

If any relief could be obtained from a 
price study, it would be in the years to come, 
not now when it is needed. And the chance 
of such relief, even in the years to come, 
from a congressional committee study is 
very remote. 

Let us have a study, of course, but let it 
be under the direction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. And meanwhile, reasonable im¬ 
port quotas should be put into effect. 

This is no time to try to please everybody. 
Beef producers, who have never asked for 
government subsidy, are merely seeking a 
fraction of the protection that is given in 
fullest measure to other industries. 


Forward Farmers , 

Backward Processors 

E VER-INCREASING obsolescence, espe¬ 
cially of buildings, is characteristic of 
the nation’s food processing and marketing 
plants. This is the finding in a recent USD A 
report. In New York State, the snap bean 
industry is a typical example where plant 
layout and equipment have lagged far be¬ 
hind the investment made by growers. Cit¬ 
ing this fact to 100 farmer-directors and 
managers of New York Production Credit 
and Federal Land Bank Assocations at their 
1964 conference in Ithaca, Brian How, Cor¬ 
nell University economist, pointed out that 
this is where the processors have fallen 
down, in contrast to forward-looking 
growers. 

Since 1956, snap bean growers have in¬ 
vested $3 million in mechanical harvesters. 
Some 200 machines in the $15-16,000 class 
are now being operated on New York farms. 
Harvesting a crop grossing annually about 
$10 million, they represent a rate of capital 
investment which, according to Professor 
How, “not many industries can approach.” 

New York’s migrant labor force has 
shrunk from 35,000 workers to 25,000 since 
the introduction of the snap bean harvester 
seven years ago. Meanwhile, the acreage de¬ 
voted to snap beans for processing has in¬ 
creased 12,000 acres to 45,000. This major 
farm investment needs a corresponding in¬ 
vestment in the snap bean processing plants. 


“Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seek¬ 
ing whom he may devour.”—Peter 1:8 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


'Quiet' Study on Price Spread 

Congressional moves to have a 
“fire-breathing” Federal Trade 
Commission investigation of why 
prices to farmers are so low when 
prices consumers must pay at re¬ 
tail are so high have gone out of 
the window. Congress is moving in¬ 
stead to set up a special commis¬ 
sion to study the entire food mar¬ 
keting industry to see what changes 
have taken place and what the 
effects have been. 

The food industry, the American 
Farm Bureau and others opposed 
the FTC probe, but favored the 
Commission idea. The National 
Farmers Union and others favored 
the FTC idea, but acceded without 
a murmur when the Administra¬ 
tion indicated it wanted a “quiet” 
study rather than an effort to find 
any villains. 

Vote on Wheat and Cotton 

There was more comment about 
the close 211-203 vote by which the 
wheat and cotton bill passed the 
House on its way to becoming law 
than there was enlightenment. 

The American Farm Bureau 
blamed the city vote for “forcing” 
the programs down the throats of 
farmers. The National Farmers 
Union and National Grange felt 
that the Democrats had been better 
able to hold their lines firm, and 
were of the opinion that offering 
a food stamp plan to the city Con¬ 
gressmen snared their votes. 

The actual fact is that most of 
the difference was in desertion of 
10 Republicans from the opposition. 
In previous votes in recent years 
on major administration farm bills, 
the GOP has lost no votes at all, 
with the exception of one in which 
a Republican Congressman re¬ 
versed himself after losing his 
party’s nomination for another 
term. Of the 10 “deserters,” only 
two were from wheat areas. The 
other Republicans were interested 
purely and simply in equalizing 
competition as between American 
and foreign textile mills. These 
Congressmen, who have never be¬ 
fore voted in favor of a price sup¬ 
port, payment or subsidy program 
for farmers, were voting for the 
subsidy to American textile mills 
to offset the cotton export subsidy. 
If one who voted in favor of the 
bill did not vote at all and if only 
four had changed their votes, the 
bill would have been defeated by 
a single vote. As a practical matter, 
if it had been the wheat bill alone, 
only two Republicans would have 
voted for the bill and it would have 
been defeated. And if it had been a 
wheat-cotton bill without the new 
subsidy, still only two would have 
voted for it. 

A One-Time Coalition 

The count shows 36 Democrats, 
mostly from the cities, opposing the 
bill. This is perhaps slightly under 
the number on some other recent 
bills. The vote of the Textile State 
Republicans, mostly from the 
Northeast, was more decisive than 
that. 

There is as much significance as 
plain curiosity in this matter. There 
was an unusual coalition at work 
to make this bill law and, with¬ 


out this coalition, the bill would 
have failed. There is no hope of 
putting together these same votes 
again for any farm bill. 

Dim Prospects for Dairy Bill 

The first and most immediate re¬ 
sult has been complete and utter 
discouragement of efforts by the 
National Farmers Union to revive 
Congressional interest in the Sen¬ 
ate-passed bill setting up a new 
milk program. Under the program, 
farmers in each milk marketing 
order area would vote on whether 


they want a two-price system for 
their milk, a relatively high price 
for a quota which can be sold in 
bottles and a much lower price for 
all surplus production. 

The Senate passed the bill a long 
time ago, but it has not been con¬ 
sidered in the House. The National 
Farmers Union brought in farm¬ 
ers, mainly from midwestern dairy 
States, to try to stir up action. They 
favor the bill, but with an amend¬ 
ment to give payments to dairy 
farmers who voluntarily reduce 
their production, and this would 
not be confined to milk order areas. 

Prices and Parity 

Department of Agriculture price 
reports come out every month, but 
the one issued at the end of April 
was a big one for the Republicans. 


USDA reported farm prices 
down two per cent in one month, 
and more than five per cent in a 
year, while costs of production 
were up fractionally in the month, 
almost one per cent in the year. 

The parity ratio measure of the 
actual purchasing power of farm 
products stood at 75 per cent of 
parity. 

The congressional Republicans 
charged through the opening in a 
manner reminiscent of Democrats 
when similar downward reports 
were issued all through the Benson 
years. As was true with Benson, 
Freeman has gotten the major part 
of his programs through Congress. 
So, like Benson, he is open to 
charges that his programs simply 
are not working. And that was the 
Republican theme. Harry Lando 


Flies coming thick and fast? 





WfTHORIHO 


Here’s an all-purpose fly-killer that takes over where the others leave off: Ortho Fly Killer D 

If you’ve had it with half-hearted fly sprays, you’re ready for Fly Killer D. The D 
stands for DlBROM, a no-nonsense insecticide that knocks flies stone dead in 
seconds—even if they’re resistant to other sprays. 

Fly Killer D is registered to spray over and around cattle. Follow the label 
direction and you can spray a barn without taking the cows out. Or a poultry house 
without removing the birds. Fly Killer D is versatile: you can use it as a space 
spray, a dry bait, or wet bait. 

And best of all, ORTHO Fly Killer D costs less than 22 cents a gallon to use. 

“Helping the World Grow Better’* 

CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ORTHO DIVISION, 41 Kings Highway E„ Haddonfield, N.J. 



Fly Killer D 



ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ CAUTIONS AND DIRECTIONS BEFORE USE. 


T M. REG. O S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, DlBROM, HELPING THE WORLD GROW BETTER 


June, 1964 
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M-C Rotary Scythe 



MOWS 

CONDITIONS 

WINDROWS 


MOW . . . CONDITION . . . WINDROW 
OR SWATH all hay crops (even when 
down or tangled) in one CONTINU¬ 
OUS OPERATION . . . NON-STOP. 

M-C ROTARY SCYTHE won’t plug or 
scalp . . . cleanly shears stems at 
their base . . . lifts the crop up (butts 
first) over scythe reel for crimping 
(without leaf loss) and gently de¬ 
posits hay in fluffy windrows or 
swaths for instant air drying action. 


THREE-IN-ONE MACHINE 
SPEEDS UP DRYING BY 
CONDITIONING AS IT MOWS 



ONE MAN AND ONE TRACTOR does 
the work of 3 — makes hay easier 
and faster . . . better, higher protein 
hay with no feeding “leftovers." 

3 SIZES—6', 7' and 10' widths . . . 
windrower belt disconnects easily 
for swathing. 


Manufactured by 
THE MATHEWS CO. 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 

• 

Distributed 

By 


UEBLER’S 


VERNON, NEW YORK 

PHONE TA 9-2305 

AREA CODE 315 
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DeGOLYER BROTHERS share dairy responsibilities. CALVIN (at left) looks 
after field activities; AVERY (at right) takes care of orchard. 


Dairy-Apple Farmers 
Put Ag 1 Know-How ' to Work 



APPLES from their orchard are inspected by the DeGolyer 
Brothers—Avery (I.) and Calvin (r.). 


T HE DeGOLYER BROTHERS, Avery 
and Calvin, of Castile, Wyoming Coun¬ 
ty, New York, have found that their 
dairy-and-apple farming program can be 
put on an efficient and effective basis— 
following university teachings—and a 
progressive, money-making operation 
will result. They are using agricultural 
engineering practices and the cooperative 
Cornell cost-accounting procedures to 
help do an excellent job with their dairy, 
their feedstuffs and their apple orchard. 

Reasoning and 'Horse Sense' 

The DeGolyers feel the majority of 
university recommendations, coupled with 
sound reasoning and good “horse sense,” 
can be put to good use on the farm. Their 
thoughts behind this philosophy stem 
from the fact that Avery is an agricul¬ 
tural engineer and was an instructor at 
Cornell before World War II. Following 
the war, he became an Extension agri¬ 
cultural engineer there. Because of the 
amount of traveling connected with Ex¬ 
tension work, he later decided to resign, 


• by Monroe Colvett 


take his own advice and practice what he 
had been teaching—on his own place. 
Both Avery and Cal are Cornell gradu¬ 
ates. 

Avery joined in partnership with his 
father, Scott DeGolyer, and Cal in 1948. 
“We then had 250 acres and a herd of 26 
Guernsey cows,” Avery reports, “which 
we replaced with Holsteins. We built on 
to our cow barn in 1952 to accommodate 
our growing herd of 40 cows and, in 1956, 
we bought a neighboring 180-acre farm 
with a 30-cow herd. Our homeplace barn 
burned in 1961, so we constructed a large 
addition to the 30-cow barn on the new 
place to hold all our cows under one roof. 
We also put up a 22x60-ft. concrete stave 
silo with a 600-ton capacity. Now, we 
wish it was bigger!” 

Aim To Save Labor 

Being an agricultural engineer, Avery 
designed the new addition with a great 
number of labor-saving facilities. In fact, 
it is his aim to save labor and improve 
efficiency in many ways around the farm¬ 
stead. To keep up with the dollars-and- 
cents of their varied operation, the De¬ 
Golyers put the farm on a cost-accounting 
system in cooperation with Cornell’s agri¬ 
cultural economics department. Through 
this system, they are able to keep a sharp 
ledger-book eye on the efficiency of their 
farming program. 

Of the 430 acres on the DeGolyer farm, 
330 are tillable—23 acres are in apples 
(in an area where there are few or¬ 
chards) , 170 acres are put into hay, 50 in 
wheat, 22 in oats and 56 in corn, mostly 
for silage. 

'Rolling Herd Averages' 

They have 125 milking Holsteins, 80 
to 100 heifers. “We have built our herd 
up fairly fast,” Avery says, “and it is 
hard to maintain our milk average at a 
peak we’re shooting for, but we have done 
pretty well. We have an average of 14,000 
pounds of milk and 480 pounds of fat per 
cow. These are ‘rolling herd averages.’ ” 

Hay on the DeGolyer farm is mostly 
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alfalfa plus brome and timothy 
grass, with a little birdsfoot trefoil 
plus timothy. “On our 170 acres of 
hay, in 1963 we produced 400 tons 
at first cutting and 315 tons on the 
second and third,” Avery states. 
They cut about every five weeks 
and apply 0-20-20 fertilizer after 
the first cutting to help boost re¬ 
growth. 

The DeGolyers do their own hay 
and straw baling and make their 
own apple pesticide applications, 
but employ a custom operator to 
combine part of their grain. To save 
the pastures from being wasted by 
unnecessary trampling, the milking 
cows are kept in the barn year 
around, but are taken out daily for 
exercise and heat detection. 

There is no regular rotation plan 
on the cropland. Corn is grown fol¬ 
lowing corn on much of the land 
near the barn. All of the manure is 
spread on fields closest to the barn, 
because they feel it does not pay to 
haul it too far. They grow alfalfa 
on a field for three to five years, 
then they plow it down and seed it 
to wheat or oats. 

Alfalfa, 'Hoppers and Safety 

Few insect problems bothered 
their 80 acres of alfalfa in 1962 and 
1963 because they protected the 
crop with a carbamate insecticide, 
Sevin, applied with a tractor-trailer 
tank spray with a 22-ft. boom, using 
one pound actual material per acre. 
“This material certainly worked 
well in controlling leafhoppers on 
the second and third cuttings,” 
Avery reports. “One application 
knocked down leafhoppers and kept 
most of them out until the next cut¬ 
ting. Even though some came back 
in with heavy ‘hopper population 
pressure,’ there were not enough 
to do damage. With the leafhoppers 
controlled, we had good green 
leaves with full feed value—no 
yellow leaves that always follow 
leafhopper damage.” 

To the De Golyers, the long-last¬ 
ing effect of a pesticide, as well as 
its relative safety and no-residue 
advantages, is important. “Today, 
safety is of most concern to us,” 
Avery says, “and using this car¬ 
bamate insecticide is a far cry from 
the days when we used chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. 

Spray Program for Orchard 

Besides applying Sevin to hay 
fields, their 23-acre apple orchard 
(Baldwin, McIntosh, Cortland, 
Greening and Northern Spy) is 
sprayed with % pound actual Sevin 
per acre for thinning and, later, it 
is used for insect control. “We for¬ 
merly used a dinitro compound in 
the bloom period and NAA follow¬ 
ing bloom for thinning, but we were 
only mildly satisfied with the re¬ 
sults, especially on our Baldwins,” 
Avery reports. “With Sevin, we had 
very good thinning, and most im¬ 
portant, we had excellent repeat 
bloom in 1963, especially on our 
Macs and Cortlands. We had never 
before obtained a good repeat bloom 
following a heavy crop until last 
year.” 

The DeGolyers’ complete insect 
spray program includes the use of 
Guthion at petal fall, followed by 
Sevin at first cover for thinning 
and early-season insect control, and 
Cyprex as an early fungicide. They 
start using Fermate and lead arsen¬ 
ate on July 1. They add Guthion for 
mites, later switch to Kelthane for 
late-season mite control. There 
were no bad apple insect infesta¬ 


tions in 1962 and 1963, but the De¬ 
Golyers keep control materials al¬ 
ways ready for the “Sunday punch” 
in case a heavy infestation build¬ 
up does materialize. 

“We sell our annual 10,000- to 
12,000-bushel apple production 
through Lake Ontario Fruit Grow¬ 
ers Co-op and at our orchard pack¬ 
ing shed,” Avery says. “We used to 
sell apples at the roadside, but we 
gave it up because it was inefficient 
to concentrate such a great effort 
on so many small purchases. We 
continue to sell a large percentage 
of our crop at the orchard shed— 
located in the orchard away from 
the highway—to people who come 
to the orchard and buy a number 
of bushels at a time. The favorite 
variety in our area is Northern 

Spy.” 



Northeast 
Honor Roll 


• Continued from page 5 


Milking Shorthorn 

The Milking Shorthorn milk pro¬ 
duction leaders list covers official 
records (DHIA, DHIR, HIR, and 
AR) quoted here as 305-day 2X 
M.E. lactations. Northeast Milking 
Shorthorn cows who are current 
national all-time leaders are: 

305 Days, 2X M.E. 

Mature— Hazelbrook Red Jane 8th, 22,- 
120 (1960), 5-3; Samuel G. Yoder, 
Shoemakersville, Pa. (National Milk¬ 
ing Shorthorn production champion 
for all ages.) 


Sr. Four Yr.— Hazelbrook Betsy 31st, 
15,817 (1958), 4-8; Irwin H. Yoder and 
Son, Shoemakersville, Pa. 

Jr. Four Yr.— Hazelbrook Red Jane 8th, 
20,348 (1960), 4-3; Samuel G. Yoder. 



Jr. Three Yr.— Cobb’s Cherry 3d, 19,225 
(1962), 3-4; Samuel G. Yoder. 


Jr. Two Yr.— Cobb’s Cherry 3d, 18,341 
(1961), 2-1; Samuel G. Yoder. 


as a reader service 



• The Rural New Yorker’s TRACTOR CATALOG offers you an 
opportunity to examine pictures, data and specifications on 
tractors of all major manufacturers included in this one com¬ 
pact booklet. You will find information on construction, capac¬ 
ity and performance to enable you to make comparisons be¬ 
fore visiting the dealers’ showrooms for inspection of actual 
tractor models of Allis Chalmers • J. I. Case • Deere • Ford • 
International Harvester • Massey-Ferguson • Minneapolis- 
Moline * Nuffield • Oliver. 


Fill in fhis coupon and mail today for 
your copy of this limited edition now 
being prepared. It will be mailed on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 


Tractor Catalog 
The Rural New Yorker 
311 West 43rd Street 
New York, New York 10036 

Please send me free of charge a copy of All Manufacturers 
Tractor Catalog. I farm _ acres. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Town-State_ 


June, 1964 
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RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

In this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 
July Issue 
Closes June 8 
August Issue 
Closes July 13 
Copy must reach us 10:00 
A.M. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


_HELP WANTED_ 

LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
and bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
after 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 

$25.00 OR MORE in a day for part 

or full fime route work. Large re¬ 
peat orders. Man or woman. Write 
McNess, Dept. 30K, Box 371, Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. 

GENERAL FARM Help, young man, 

single or married, also girl to as¬ 
sist. No smoking preferred. Russell 
Peters, Callicoon, New York. 

FARM FAMILY MAN, $60.00 per 

week and up. 6 days a week. 
Write or call. Woodland Farms, 
North Branch, New York. Jefferson¬ 
ville 403. 

PRACTICAL NURSES, licensed NYS 

Excellent opportunity in modern 
geriatric institute with active reha¬ 
bilitation program; in-service edu¬ 
cation and hospital affiliation; one 
half hour NYC. Start $345, eves dif¬ 
ferential $25, nights $20; live-in 
available; excellent fringe benefits. 
Write or call: Personnel, Westches- 
'er County Home, 25 Bradhurst Ave., 
Hawthorne, N.Y. LYric 2-8300. 

WOMAN FOR general housekeeping 

and care of one child for business 
couple. Race, creed unimportant. De¬ 
sire pleasant disposition, neatness 
and efficiency. Offer bedroom, sit¬ 
ting room, bath, reasonable salary, 
good home, congenial people. Write: 
Mrs. A. W. Loos, Pomfret, Connecti¬ 
cut. 

SWINE HERDSMAN to take over the 

complete operation, 100 Sow com¬ 
mercial herd. Grain fed. Top wages 
and incentive to a responsible, ex¬ 
perienced man. Good living and 
working conditions. Box 7509 Rural 
New Yorker._ 

COOK^HOUSEWORKER. Serve meals. 

Easy position, one adult; own 
room, bath. References required. 
Mrs. R. Palmer, A menia, New York, 
MAN TO OPERATE small farm for 
private family. Must be experi¬ 
enced. Salary and house, benefits, 
good schools. Located Westchester 
County. Submit detail qualifications 
including salary desired to Box 7501 
Rural Ne w Yorke r._ 

WOMAN TO MANAGE home in Mt. 

Lakes, New Jersey for gentleman 
and two teenage children. Cook- 
general houseworker. Licensed to 
drive car preferred. Live in. Refer¬ 
ences. Phone 201 DEerfield 4-871 3 or 
write: 144 Lookout Road, Mountain 

Lakes, N ew Jersey. _ 

UNUSUAL leasing of dairy to young 
family with excellent background. 
Lovely home, milking parlor and 
pipeline, forty stalls. Owner furnish¬ 
ing thirty Holsteins, Leasee provide 
machinery. Send resume with refer¬ 
ences from agricultural leaders and 
clergymen to Gerald Neely, New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania._ 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER for year round 
country home on Long Island. Two 
adults in family. Pleasant quarters, 
good wages. References required. Box 
7525 Rural New Yorker. 


WANTED: Retired couple to take 

care of small beef herd and light 
farming on small estate Catskill, New 
York. Proceeds shared plus modern 
bungalow and utilities free. Box 
7418 Rural New Yorker. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

HOUSEKEEPER—Refined widow of 

accountant, 48 years of age, Ger¬ 
man born, wants permanent position 
as housekeeper to gentleman. New 
Jersey preferred. Box 7500 Rural 
New Yorker. 

WIDOW 62, desires job as house¬ 
keeper for gentleman. Good home 
life plus small wages. Box 7506 Rural 
New Yorker. 

SINGLE MAN 46, White Christian, 

seeks permanent home. Compan¬ 
ion to anyone, lady or gentleman. 
Will do almost any kind of work, not 
afraid of hard work. Experienced 
driver, don't have car. Box 7512 
Rural New Yorker. 

SINGLE MAN middle-aged would 

like position caretaker on estate. 
No driving. Sober. Reliable. Box 7513 
Rural New Yorker. 

H O MEMAK E R—MATURE, respecta- 

ble, excellent cook, canning, etc., 
seeks modern home, one gentleman. 
References exchanged. Box 7514 
Rural New Yorker. 

YOUNG BAPTIST PASTOR desires 

parsonage, as regular or assistant. 
New York or Penna. State. Wife 
plays piano and accordion. Salary 
with living quarters preferred. State 
particulars. Box 7517 Rural New 
Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN YOUNG MAN, reliable 

wants farm work where horses are 
used. Eastern Pennsylvania preferred. 
Box 7515 Rural New Yorker. 

CARETAKER-COUPLE. All-around re- 

liable man in good health. Wife 
good cook-housekeeper. Available 
immediately. Box 7520 Rural New 
Yorker. 

YOUNG MAN 15Vi years, desires 

summer employment. Loves ani¬ 
mals. Salary secondary, if with con¬ 
genial family. Kamber, 32 Dante, 
Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN, companion, 

cook, handyman. Intelligent, de¬ 
pendable. Box 7523 Rural New York¬ 
er. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y, _ 

MAKE $280.00 getting just 10 grow¬ 
ers to try Campbell's Gro-Green 
fertilizer supplement. These ten 
demonstrators will obtain ten more. 
Free kit. No delivery, no investment. 
Sample. Campbell Company, Ro¬ 
chelle 65, I llinois. 

SENSATIONAL NEW longer-burning 

Light Bulb. Amazing Free Replace¬ 
ment Guarantee—never again buy 
light bulbs. No competition. Multi¬ 
million dollar market yours alone. 
Make small fortune even spare time. 
Incredibly quick sales. Free sales kit. 
Merlite (Bulb Div.), 114 E. 32nd, 
Dept. C-74X, New York 16, New 
York. 

_ EMPLOY MENT S ERVICE 

WE are suppliers for Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2, N.Y. Phone GR 3-8168-9. 

AGENTS WANTED 

RUN SPARE TIME Greeting Card- 

Gift Shop at home! Show friends 
samples of new 1964 Christmas, All- 
occasion greeting cards, gifts! Take 
orders. Earn to 100% profit. No ex¬ 
perience needed. Try without cost! 
Special fund raising plans for or¬ 
ganizations. Rush name for sample 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
133C, Ferndale, Michigan. 

FARMER—DEALER—Handle pipeline 
sales-service. Simplest to install, 
operate, maintain. Better-than-aver- 
age discounts and profits. 56 years 
experience. Hinman Milkers, Box 360, 
Oneida, New York. 


_FARMS FOR S ALE _ 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Area — All 

types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York. 

62-ACRE FARM, vacations, hunting, 

fishing information. Write: M. 
Hamm, Brooks, Maine. 

CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N.Y.T20 

Acres, with 100 tillable, creek and 
well water, two story house, new 
barn, paved road, two tractors, new 
silo part full, enough hay, 20 cow 
dairy, bulk tank, assume bank fi¬ 
nancing. Asking $25,000. Huffman 
Real Estate, Chautauqua, New York. 

ASK NEW FREE SPRING FARM cat¬ 
alogue with pictures. Central New 
York greatest farm values. From 25 
acres to 600 acres best milk and 
cash crop market. J. D. Gallagher 
Real Estate Agency, 150 North 
Broad Street, Norwich, New York. 
Ph one: 33 4- 2717, _ 

BERKSHIRE HILLS Farms, going and 

abandoned Country Homes. Week 
ender cottages—Land from 1 acre 
up within 30 miles of Pittsfield. Free 
list. Atlas Realty, 24 Hamlin, Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

DAIRY FARM, 320 acres, on main 

highway, 3 brick houses, with all 
modern improvements, beautiful 
brick barns with 80 stanchions, silo, 
a real buy. Vermann, Coxsackie, 
New York. 

VERMONT, LUNENBURG,Three Acres, 

brook, price $350; Ten Acres, 
brook, price $650. George Brew, 
North Concord, Vermontt. 

RET IR E ME NT hTo MES, $3500 up— 

Farms. Write wants. Free list. John 
Chermack, Schenevus, New York.. 

FIVE-HUNDRED ACRE DAIRY FARM, 

located in one of N.Y. State's love¬ 
liest farm regions, only 3'A hours 
drive from Columbus Circle. Top Dol¬ 
lar New England milk market avail¬ 
able. Buildings include: Colonial style 
100 yr. old main house, 3 tenant 
houses in excellent condition, 200' 
cow barn, (pipe line, bulk tank, hay 
driers), 2 silos, dry stock barn, heifer 
barn, calf barn, bull pens, garages, 
machinery sheds etc., etc. Also avail¬ 
able all machinery including 4 trac¬ 
tors, 3 trucks, 2 forage harvesters, 6 
wagons etc., etc., all in top shape. 
Ideal in every respect for big milk 
producer or purebred breeder. Write 
for more details. No brokers. Box 
7207 Rural New Yorker. 

685 ACRE DAIRY FARM, about 500 

Acres tillable, 10-year-old section 
of barn has 80 Hoard Comfort Stalls; 
pipeline for these plus 35 regular 
stalls; 35 heifer stalls; two 16 x 40 
silos; bulk tank; barn cleaner; 10- 
room main house, single house, two- 
party house; apartment; shop; and 
all other necessary buildings. Excel¬ 
lent water supply. This is a cattle 
breeder's farm. Price only $100,000. 
For brochure, write Tom P. Whittak¬ 
er, Realtor, Brandon, Vermont. 247- 
6633, _ 

CATALOG FREE. Its unusually clear, 
concise, complete descriptions con¬ 
tain no superlatives, vague generali¬ 
ties, bargain claims. Each listing de¬ 
scribed for what it is whether a busi¬ 
ness, farm, home, camp or cottage. 
Includes almost anything you're like¬ 
ly to want; upstate New York and 
New England. Four Effs, Box 264, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

71/2 ACRE IRRIGATION FARM. Small 
house, 3 rooms and bath. Amerigo 
Rosa, Grant Ave., Vineland, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

TAKE OVER THE MILK CHECK— 

197-Acre New York dairy farm 
ready to operate with 39 Holstein 
milk cows, (30 registered), 6 heifers, 
tractor, machinery, milker, growing 
crops INCLUDED! 130 acres tillable, 
pasture for 70 head stock, 2 ponds, 
creek. New fencing. Two-story 10- 
room home in good repair, bath, fur¬ 
nace. Good 50x70 barn, 2 silos, new 
milk house, electric cooler! Quick 
possession here for only $28,500, lib¬ 
eral terms. Free! Big illustrated Sum¬ 
mer catalog! All types real estate 
coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 
501-NY Fifth Ave., New York, New 
York. 10017. YUkon 6-1547. 


$1100.00— 31/2 ACRES woods, small 

house, has electricity, 41/2 hours 
from New York City. J. N. Crowell, 
RD #2, Remsen, New York. 

CHAUTAU QUA COUNTY — AbarT- 

doned farm of 102 acres, creek 
and well, bare or equipped, no cattle, 
60 meadows, 42 woods. Seven room 
home 30x80 barn. Asking $5,500. 
Huffman Real Estate, Chautauqua, 
New York. 

FOR SALB—225 ACRES, 2 undevel- 

oped Lakes, 6 room house, 2 barns, 
shed and shop; in the resort area of 
Wayne County, Penna. Ideal recrea¬ 
tion development. Harry B. Holbert, 
Preston Park, Pa. Pa. Route 370. 

SPORTSMAN'S CAMP on south 

branch of Dead River, two fur¬ 
nished camps, surrounded by 160 
acres of timberland, Vi mile private 
driveway with gate. Complete priva¬ 
cy, make wonderful sportsmen's club; 
best fishing and hunting country in 
area. Price $8,900, terms to suit pur¬ 
chaser. For complete information 
write Box 104, Rangeley, Me. or 
phone 312, after 8 P.M. 

FOR SALE near Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Dairy Farm in high state of culti¬ 
vation. Barn for 50 head, silo, mod¬ 
ernized 8 room house, creek, hunting 
and fishing with or without stock. 
Owner retiring. Konrad Quake, Oaks- 
ville, New York. P.O. Fly Creek, R.D. 
1, 13337,_ 

265 ACRES Alfalfa land partly 

wooded, some maple, 70 C. MOD. 
Barns, CC Silo 2 houses, $25,000, 
$5,000 down. Many more stocked 
farms. Bloodgood Realtor, Cobleskill, 
New York. 

HUNtTrDON CO. 120 ACRE Level 

farm, 70 tillable, good soil, $45,000. 
ALSO 90 tillable acres, 7 room im¬ 
provements, barns, Delaware Valley 
$41,500. 28 ACRE tillable farm, 

barn, no house (burned) $15,500. 
Terms, E. R. Wilson, Agent, Stockton, 
New Jersey. 

67 ACRES GOOD 9 room house-bath- 

oil heat. 2 story hen house with 
poultry equipment, 2 car garage, 2 
wells-spring, apple orchard. On ma¬ 
cadam road, 2 miles from village. 
Only $8,500.00. 1/2 cash. Reliable 
Realty Co., Owego, New York. 

WISCONSIN Farm lists mailed free. 

Farm bargains thruout Wisconsin. 
Allied Realty Sales, Neillsville, Wis¬ 
consin. 

NEARLY NEW BARN, 50 milkers” 

arranged for 75. Heifer farm, al¬ 
falfa soil, tractor equipped. $66,- 
000.00. Small down payment, long 
term. Others. Bloodgood, Realtor, 
Cobleskill, New York. 

FREE SUMMER CATALOGTBargains 

and Photos Galore! Coast-to- 
Coast! Safe-Buy Real Estate Agency, 
712-NY West Third, Little Rock, Ar¬ 
kansas. 

LARGE DAIRY FARM—400 ACRE 

farm, room for 100 head, barn 
cleaner, modern ranch type home, 3 
bedrooms, 90 head of stock, 4 trac¬ 
tors, full line of machinery, abundant 
water supply, $55,000 takes every¬ 
thing. Tel: Fonda, N.Y. 3-8494 or 
3-01 41. Myra K. Van Alstyne, Broker. 

RESORT ESTATE on Maine Highway 

16 near Sugarloaf and Saddleback 
Ski areas close to Rangeley Lakes. 
Several buildings with eighteen bed¬ 
rooms and seven baths. Garage for 
nine cars. All facilities. Good condi¬ 
tion. $10,000. Wolf Krahmer, Range- 
ley, Maine. 

528 ACRE RANCH, modern colonial 

home. Black fertile soil, easy 
terms. Howell Real Estate, West 
Point, Mississippi. 

660 ACRE 2 Set buildings. Excellent 

stock farms only $24,850. 340 
ACRE, 200 tillable. Grade A and Hog 
Farm. Excellent buildings, $6,000 
down. 120 Acre Productive unit. 
Very good modern buildings, $10,750. 
300 Acre Grade A milking parlor, 
good modern buildings. Complete 1 10 
cattle, machinery, feed, $20,000 
down. Free Brochure, Bert B. Mar¬ 
shall Agency, Richland Center, Wis¬ 
consin. 

DUE TO illness must sell 200 acre 

farm in Chenango Co. Large house, 
barn for 40 head stock. Priced rea¬ 
sonable. Terms cash. Walter Savary, 
South New Berlin, New York. 

CATTARAUGUS COUNTY farm 1 68 1/2 

ACRES alfalfa and trefoil land. 
84 ft. flowing well creek and land 
level to work. Nice handy barns, all 
cemented floors and milk house. 
Fences all O.K. Nice large house, 
state road, nice location. John W. 
Bernhoft, 83 Clinton Street, Sala¬ 
manca, New York. 

MAINE DAIRY FARM^or sale, show 

place, 540 acres, 200 acres cleared. 
Barn 40 x 120. 60 cow ties, 2 breed¬ 
ing pens, 500 gal. bulk storage tank, 
milking machines, 150 Brick Silo, 
9 room house, 7 room help house 
baths. Large work shop, garage; 
stream on property. Good hunting; 
buildings first class condition. Ask¬ 
ing price $45,000. Includes farm 
machinery. Owner—W. J. Reicker, 
20 Marlboro Street, Belmont, Mass. 
LAND! BERKSHIRES. One to 500 
acres. Brooks, views, hills, birds, 
wildflowers, forests. Easy terms. 
Write Box 1673, Lenox, Massachu¬ 
setts. 


FOR SALE 40 ACRES Farm, one mile 

West of Hamburg, Pa. on old 
route 22. Can be bought for cash or 
up to 20 years. Write P.O. Box 171, 

Hamburg, Penna. _ 

FARMS, MOTELS, Retirement Homes 
and Country Estates. White Moun¬ 
tain Ski Area. Albert McMurray 
Realty, Benton R.2, Woodsville, New 
Hampsh ire. Pho ne : Pike 989-4394, 
400 ACRES, 2 Houses, 4 silos 287x40 
barn, 160 stanchions, bulk tank 
equipment, stream, pond, macadam 
road near town $60,000. ADJACENT 
200 acres, 2 family house, barn, silo 
$12,000. Reliable Realty, Owego, 
New York. _ 

ALL KINDS farms, homes, businesses. 

Many near cities of Albany, 
Schenectady, Amsterdam, Johns¬ 
town, Gloversville. Kindly state 
wants. Mort Wimple, Realtor, Sloans- 
ville, N.Y,_ 

LOTS FOR SALE 

LARGE WOODED CAMP LOTS with 

beautiful view, just few minutes 
drive from Sugarloaf Ski Area, 
$595.00 up, terms. Write Box 104, 
Rangeley, Me., or call 312 after 8 
P.M._ 

FLORIDA RE AL ESTAT E 

FOR SALE—Six room house with two 

separate rental units. Shady yard 
with bearing orange trees. Knight— 
309 17th St„ St. Cloud, Florida. 

F ARMS WA NTE D_ 

WANTED FARMS, Homes, Lake Prop¬ 
erty, Land within 30 miles of Pitts¬ 
field. Atlas Realty, 24 Hamlin, Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts._ 

FARM WANTED—300 or more 

ACRES. Prefer crop farm. Must be 
near or have market on it or Dairy 
farm with retail market. Box 7502 
Rural New Yorker. 

FOR R ENT 

UNSTOCKED 157 acre dairy farm. 

Has stanchions for 37 milking 
cows, barn cleaner, ample room for 
other stock, hay and silage, com¬ 
fortable four room steam heated 
apartment. High Wick Farm, Lenox, 
Mass. _ 

FOR RENT—FURNISHED ROOMS, 
near World's Fair. Box 7521 Rural 
New Yorker. 

COUNTRY HOMES 

17 ROOM ALL year round country 

home, Mountain Village, many 
possibilities $5,500.00. F. Falke, 
Weston, Penna. _ 

12-ROOM FARM HOUSE, all con- 
veniences, 1 '/ 2 -ACRES Southeast¬ 
ern Col. Co., improved road. OP¬ 
TIONAL: 9-ACRES mill property, 12- 
foot waterfall, brook. Reasonable. 
Box 7507 Rural New Yorker. 

FOR SALE : BUNGALOW/three/rooms 
and bath V 2 , basement, hot air 
heat. 2'/ 2 -ACRES of land near town. 
Mrs. Marcus Smith, Crewe, Virginia. 
RD #2, Box 19, Zip code 23930. 

COUNTRY BOARD 

A CONGENIAL home-like farm hotel, 

clean, quiet, home cooking and 
baking, sun decks, private bath, 
rates weekly or monthly. Mrs. LeRoy 
Getz, Star Route, Jim Thorpe, Penn- 
sylvan ia._ 

FOR CHILDREN—Lovely farm home, 
good care. 1 '% hour from N.Y.C. 
Write Endolane Farm, Box 67, 
Flanders, New Jersey. Phone JU 4- 
4358,_ 

VACATION or year around. Home 
baked and cooked food. Miss 
Agnes Jones, Valley View Farm, Le- 
Raysville, Pennsylvania. Phone: 744- 
4367. 

PRIVATE HOME would like elderly 

people for all year round living 
$35.00 per person per week. All con¬ 
veniences. Good cooking. Sophie 
Kraunaitis, Andes, New York. 13731. 

MOTHER SEEKS board, son 11 years 

for 2 months, lower part of Cat- 
skills, small farm, own products 
grown, pure milk, wholesome foods, 
friendly folks. Small outside chores. 
State rates. Box 7526 Rural New 
Yorker. 

WANTED RETIRED Elderly gentle- 

man boarder with car. Information 
write: Box 7510 Rural New Yorker. 

BOARD WANTED—REFINED young 

lady, 35 years, needs understand¬ 
ing family care, convalescing from 
mild emotional condition. Reply with 
cost and facilities. Box 7516 Rural 
New Yorker. 

BABY CHICKS 

KING LAYERS leghorn Puilets $1 9~95, 

large type meat chicks $5.95. Dia¬ 
mond Chicks, Newfield, New Jersey. 

BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75—100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $4.25, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $7.75. Free Catalog. Na¬ 
tional Chicks, Pennsauken, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Wyan- 
dottes. 35 Breeds. Low as $8.95-100. 
Ducklings, Turkeys, Started Chicks. 
Free catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


If you have been finding It dif¬ 
ficult to stretch the family 
budget to cover all your ex¬ 
penses—if you have been 
forced to give up things you 
need—if you are retired and 
wish to add to your present 
income—why not do as many 
others in similar circumstances 
have done? 

Men and women of all ages 
—have found this pleasant 
work serving as a subscription 
representative for THE RURAL 
YORKER, quite profitable. 


Operate from your home— 
Earnings depend on how much 
time and effort you devote to 
the job. Some of our sales 
people earn as much as $150 
per week. Car needed. 

Send for complete information 
of our money-making sub¬ 
scription plan today. 


Write RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 
West 43rd Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Circulation Manager. 
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CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


BABY CHICKS 


HEAVIES! REDS, ROCKS $3.95—100; 

"JUMBO" White Rocks $5.49. 
COD. Heavy Breeds Straight Hatch 
$7.90; Pullets $10.49. "DELUXE" 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hamp- 
shires, Rl Reds Straight hatch $9.70; 
Pullets $16.70. "FAMOUS" White 
Leghorn Pullets $17.50. "CHAM¬ 
PION" Pedigreed White Leghorn 
Pullets $22.70. Redrock Sexlinks, Buff 
Sexlinks, Silver Cross Pullets $24.70; 
straight hatch $13.95. Black Giants, 
White Giants, Buff Rocks, Silver- 
laced Wyandottes, Giant Brahmas, 
Australorps, Black Minorcas, An- 
conas, Brown Leghorns Straight 
hatch $14.95; Pullets $26.95. Pekin 
Ducklings 12—$4.75. Broadbreasted 
White, Bronze Turkeys 15—$11.90. 
Beltsville White Turkeys 15—$9.90. 
fob, nearest hatchery. Live Guaran¬ 
tee. Ruby Chicks, Dept. NY, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS: Also Duck¬ 
lings, Goslings & Turkey Poults. 
Free Catalog. Surplus Chick Co., 
Milesburg 6 , Pa. 


HI-PRODUCTION Layers. White 

Leghorn pullets $26 per 100. Har- 
co. Red pullets and Buff sex link pul¬ 
lets $25-100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
broiler cross $1 1 . 100 % guaranteed. 
Free catalog. Noll Farms, Sheridan, 
Pa. 

PROFIT POWERED Finest strain Cross 

White Leghorn pullets, 27? each. 
Extra heavy breeds: Vantress, White 
Mountain, Silver Cross, straight run 
10? each. Prepaid insured delivery. 
Circular. Strickler Farms, Sheridan 3, 
Pennsylvania. 

ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.89-1 00- 

Large White Rocks $5.45. Over 50 
other breeds—-Leghorns, Heavies and 
Crosses $1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $9.99. 
Before you buy, compare our prices. 
We guarantee to save you money. 
Customers choice of breeds, shown 
in terrific big free catalog. Shipment 
from hatchery your section. Atlas 
Chicks, Home Office, 2651 Chouteau, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

DUCKS AND GEESE 

SWANS, GEESE, DUCKS, Peacocks, 

Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Guinea Pigs, Rabbits. Stefani, 7 
Myrtle Street, East Norwalk, Con¬ 
necticut. 

PILGRIM GOSLINGS large fast grow- 

ing $1.50 each. Minimum 8 post¬ 
paid. Rouen Ducklings 15 for $8.00. 
Edward Acus, Southampton, Mass. 

GEESE—WHITE EMDEN Goslings of 

large type hatching every week. 
Ovid Fry, 410 Webster Road, Web¬ 
ster, New York. 


EMBDEN, TOULOUSE, Chinese, Afri¬ 
can Goslings. Muscovy, Pekin, Rou¬ 
en, Khaki, Crested, Buff Ducklings, 
Guineas. Blyler Hatchery, Gratz, 
Pennsylvania. 

MAMMOTH PEKIN Ducklings, breed- 

ers of Long Island's famous White 
Pekins hatching eggs—breeding 
stock. Inquire about prices. Long Is¬ 
land White Pekin Duck Company, 
Eastport, Long Island, New York. 

TURKEY POULTS 

TURKEY POULTS, 30 for $14.95. 100 

$44.95 postpaid. Hatching Rose-A- 
Linda. Low as Goslings, 97?, Duck¬ 
lings, 24?. Guineas, 28?. Cooper 
Hatchery, Oakwood 15, Ohio. 

TURKEYS 

SURPLUS BROAD WHITE HENS. 

Broiler Whites available year 
round. Hatching Broad Whites and 
Bronze weekly. Bronze midgets. Glen 
Pawling Turkey Hatchery. Ph: 717- 
658-2106 Middle Creek, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

CAPONS 

STARTED SURGICAL CAPONS, Silver 

Barred Cross or White Cornish 
Cross. Grow capons for market or 
your own eating pleasure. Write for 
Free Information. Rhodes Started 
Capons. Alan Rhodes, Kingsley, 
Pennsylvania. 

BANTAMS 

GOLDEN SEBRIGHTS $2 each month 

of June only. Giles Nichols, Lud- 
lowville. New York. 


POULTRY 

WHITE AFRICAN AND PEARL Keets 

35? each, 100 or more 30?. Chukar 
partridge 40?. Live delivery guaran¬ 
teed. Ideal Poultry Farm, Selbyville, 
Delaware. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, White, 

Black shouldered varieties. 1962 
hatched $45.00 pair. 1961 pairs 
$60.00. Full plumage. A. H. Cham¬ 
bers, Maple Lane Farms, Kingston, 
New York. 

PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

BLACKBERRY PLANTS—New hTc^ 

land variety, not related to names 
varieties. Hardy, large canes. Firm 
large fruit into October, 50? per 
plant. Postage 50? each order. Ed¬ 
ward A. Pontzer, St. Marys, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

WANT TREES TO DIG: Austrian 

Pine 4 to 20 ft. Curtis Nurseries, 
Inc., Callicoon, New York. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS, June 1st. Cab^ 

bage. Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
100 —$1.35; 500 — $3.10; 1000 — 
$4.75. Tomato, Cauliflower, 100— 
$1.75; 500 —$4.00; 1000 —$6.75. 
Pepper, Eggplant—100—$2.00; 500 
—$4.75; 1000—$7.75. Jersey Sweet 
Potato—200—$2.45. Prepaid, price 
list on request. Field Plant Farm, 
Sewell, New Jersey. 

YEAR AROUND Evergreen bunching 
onions $1.00 pkg. Cary-M-Nursery, 
Inverness, Florida. 


TEN MILLION field grown vegetable 

plants. Cabbage ready April 15th. 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Marion 
Market, Danish Ballhead, Penn State 
Ballhead, Jersey Wakefield, Round 
Dutch — 300 — $3.00; 500 — $4.50; 
1000—$7.50 postpaid. Express 
charges collect $2.50—1000. Vir¬ 
ginia state inspected tomato plants 
ready around May 10th. Rutgers, 
Campbell 146, Red Jacket, Roma 300 
—$4.50; 500—$6.00; 1000—$10.00 
postpaid. Express charges collect 
$5.00—1 000 Glamour, Fireball, Heinz 
1350; Heinz 1370—300—$3.00; 500 
—$4.50; 500—$6.00; 1000—$10.00 
postpaid. Express collect. $6.00—1 000. 
Sweet pepper, California Wonder, Yolo 
Wonder, Hungarian Wax, Long Red 
Cayenne; 100—$2.00; 300—$4.00; 
500—$6.00; 1000—$ 1 0.00 postpaid. 
Sweet potato, Puerto Rican Bunch & 
Puerto Rican running. 100—$2.00; 
300—$5.00; 500 — $7.00; 1000 — 
$10.00 postpaid. Broccoli 100—• 
$2.00; 300 —$4.00; 500 —$5.00; 
1000—$8.00 postpaid. Early snow¬ 
ball, Cauliflower 100—$2.00; 500— 
$6.00; 1000—$8.00 postpaid. 40 

years growing top quality plants. 
Can ship by mail, express, air freight 
and can load your truck at farm. 
Phone us for prices on truck load 
lots. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, 
Virginia. Phone 562-5277. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Evergreen 

Seeds, Seedlings, Baby Evergreens, 
Fruit-and-Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Supplies. Catalog. Mellinger's, North 
Lima 42, Ohio. 


DEALERS MART 


FARM EQUIPMENT^ 

BARN ClFaNERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts. 


FOR SALE—Used farm pick-up truck 

tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl¬ 
vania or Phone Portersville 2421 or 
2431. 


RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 

low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 
York. 


Handy TORCH 
has 99 uses, 

SPLITS GIANT ROCKS,DESTROYS 

treestumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con¬ 
crete. 800,000 enthused 
- users. Weighs 20 lbs. Burns 

kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine,NY2,Quakertown,Pa. 



TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses—grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks—half tracks, 
more than thirty new—used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford— 
Ferguson—Oliver—J. Deere—Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent¬ 
als—leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva, Ohio. 

WANTED: ALLIS-CH ALMERS Roto 

Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 
Ohio. 


DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25?. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota. _ 

BARN EQUIPMENT, Chain and Cable 

Barn Cleaners, Silo Unloaders, 
Bunk Feeders. Free literature. Acorn 
Equipment Co., Dept. NY, Stevens 
Points, Wisconsin. State wide dis¬ 
tributorship available in New York 
State, ___ 

CONCRETE floor slats for hog par¬ 
lors and cattle barns. No bolt 
downs For particulars write: Hegins 
Valley Concrete Products, Hegins, 

Pennsylvania. _ 

HYDRAULIC MANURE loaders, 
Heavy Duty, Free Photo, price list, 
write Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota_ 

NEW AND USED Horse Trailers for 

sale. Agency for Stidman Trailers. 
Carol Motor Co., RT. 52, Pine Bush, 
New York. WH 4-2822. 


WILSON 250-gallon bulk milk tank. 

Samuel Dum, 2191 Graystone 
Road. E. Petersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Phone: 717, 569-0198. _ 

ANDERSON^ ROTARY rock pickers. 

Proven world's finest. Over 2500 
sold. Pick one-inch stones to 300 lb. 
boulders. One year warranty on re¬ 
pairs. PTO ana ground drive. High- 
lift hopper. Literature and farm dem¬ 
onstration. Write: Buth Equipment, 
Dilworth, Minnesota. 

COW MATS—95? square foot. Dis¬ 
count by rolls. Compare. Howard 
Voegeli, Monticello, Wisconsin. 
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DRAINS Cellars, Cisterns, Wash Tubs; 
IRRIGATES Gardens; SPRAYS; etc. 

Stainless shaft. Won't rust or 
clog. Use 1/8 HP motor or 
larger. % UP for up to 2,400 
GPU; or 1,800 GPU front 25' 
well. 1" inlet, %" outlet. Cou¬ 
pling included free. Postpaid if 
remittance with 
order. Mone.v- 
back guarantee. 

LABAWCO PUMPS 

belle: mead 6, n.j. 


MOWER BARS—New MA 96 for Gehl 

direct cut chop all harvester. Spe¬ 
cial price Yoder's Garage, R2, Bos¬ 
well, Penna. Phone 629-9408. 

EXCELLENT HAVERLY Bulk Tank, 

250 gallons, 3 years old. $800.00. 
J. Lewis Virkler, Canton Street Road, 
Baldwinsville, New York. 

COMPLETE MILLING EQUIPMENT. 

Sprout Waldron ton mixer. Ford 
blender. Papec hammermill, used 2 
years. $2700. Williams, Grove Park, 
Mechanicsburg, Penna. 

MILK TANKS, 690 Unico, 200 Sun¬ 
set. Curry Supply Company, Curry- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

WILSON 250-gallon bulk milk tank. 

Samuel Dum, 2191 Graystone 
Road, East Petersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Phone 717-569-0198. 


FOR SALE—1 SET PADS and 2 sets 

used chains for TD9 Bulldozer. 
Raymond McGraw, Hancock, New 
York. Phone Callicoon 342 Wl. 


SAVE TIME WITH 

l899 e KLINZING , 89 ? 

Jet Streamer Silo Unloaders, Bunk 
Feeders, Feed Conveying Systems, Barn 
Equipment, Barn Cleaners and Horse 
Equipment. Free Layout plans and pic¬ 
tures. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED— 
Write 

A. F. KLINZING CO.. INC. 

Box 891, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 



SILOS & UNLOAOERS 


SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 


DON'T BE BLUE because of high 

silo costs. Get free folder about 
economical, durable, attractive Coro- 
stone Concrete Stave Silo, related 
equipment. Box 220-R, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 


GRANGE SILOS lead in long-term, 

low-cost storage of Haylage, si¬ 
lage. Write for brochure, Grange 
Silo Company, Department R. Weeds¬ 
port, New York. 

PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! Are you 

"fed up" on trying to feed your 
livestock by hand or with old-fash¬ 
ioned equipment? You can save hours 
of labor every day by installing a 
completely mechanized, trouble free 
feeding operation by VanDale—tai¬ 
lor-made to meet your exact feeding 
requirements. Get all the facts on 
VanDale farm-engineered silo un¬ 
loaders and push-button bunk feed¬ 
ers. Write for free brochures: Van- 
Dale, Inc., Wayzata, Minnesota. 

A WOODED SILO is your best in¬ 
vestment, wood means warmth 
with little frozen ensilage-—no acid 
riddled walls. For catalog write: Box 
RS-64, Unadilla Silo Company, Una- 
di I la. New York. Also manufacturers 
of glue-laminated arches and rafters 
for barns and sheds. Write for infor¬ 
mation. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21? with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing 1 Occ 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—infuse lOcc of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
1 OOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R- 6 , 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pav 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment. ) 


NEWEST, MOST EFFECTIVE INSEC¬ 
TICIDES for fly control and other 
pests. Ciodrin Livestock Spray and 
DDVP Fly Spray approved for dairy 
cows. DDVP Fly Bait, Malathion, 
Chlordane, Aerosol sprays for live¬ 
stock, household, gardens. Ask your 
dealer or write Bingman Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 

KEN-MAST MASTITIS TREATMENT 

—Penicillin, Dihydrostreptomycin, 
Neomycin, Sulfanilamide, Cobalt in 
15CC disposable syringes. Dozen pre¬ 
paid $5.15. Quantity savings. With¬ 
hold milk from treated quarter 72 
hours. Authorized Anchor Serum 
Dealer. Kensington Veterinary Sup¬ 
ply, Kensington, Connecticut. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 


f 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-64, Unadilla Silo Co., 
Unadilla, N.Y. 




FARM BUILDINGS 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters—extra low prices. Box 
T-64, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 


FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. 

STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings, Clear 

Span. Low cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668 , Cobleskill, New York. 

PREFABS^ 


PREFABRICATED COTTAGES, 25 

floor plans to choose from A. 
Frames, Log Cabins, or Rustic. Buy 
direct from factory. Holiday Homes, 
Swanton, Vermont. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * Car—Used Tires 

—Excel. #1-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
700x16 6 ply $10.00; 750x16 8 ply 
$12.00; 900x16 8 ply $15.00; 750x 
20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000 
x20 12 ply $25.00; Farm Tire Spe¬ 
cialist—Airplane Conversion, New 
Truck—Tractor Tires also available. 
Write for complete list. Send check 
or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 
Gans Tire, 1003 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Moss. Tel: 889-2035. Area Code 617. 

NYLON aircraft tires for farm use, 

14-15-16 inch. Dealer inquiries in¬ 
vited. Write Kepler Supply, Fayette¬ 
ville, New York. 

AUTOMOTIVE 


1931 BUICK, running condition, ex¬ 
tra parts, gaskets, ten tires, four 
new six ply with tubes. Arthur Os¬ 
born, 31 Laurel Street, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


FARM SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS: Any material. 

Lowest prices. Free sample. Cata¬ 
log. SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York. Dept. R. 

NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather- 

proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-$l 5.00; 1 00-$9.50; SO¬ 
SO.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti¬ 
cello, New York. 

N 0 T R ESPASSING SIGNS. Sa mples 

prices. Cassel, 63 Cottage, Middle- 
town, New York. 

PLASTIC POSTED LAND SIGNS. Du- 

rable, Inexpensive. Free sample. 
Minuteman, Stanfordville, New York. 

MAIL BOX SIGNS — Your name 

sealed in plastic. These signs will 
stick to any surface. Durable & 
weatherproof. Up to 12 letters $1.00 
each. Art Craft, 661 So. Main Street, 
Webster, Mass. 

TRACTOR PARTS 


NEW AND USED TRACTOR parts and 

Crawler parts, Grader parts for 
practically every tractor make. Low 
prices. Write for Free 1964 40-Page 
catalog. Acme Tractor Parts Com¬ 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER 

SUPER ATOM FENCE CHARGER— 

Manufactured by Smith Fencer 
Corporation. Staple fence wire to 
wood posts, no insulators. Shocks 
through weeds, green grass, brush, 
etc., rain or shine. Contains reliable 
make and break system with light¬ 
ning arrestor built in. Neon fence 
tester free with order. Plus 30-day 
trial period. All this and more for 
only $29.50 postpaid or COD. Deal¬ 
ers Wanted. Jack Dandy Products, 
Inc., Dept. RN, Owosso, Michigan 
48867. 

FISHER'S NEW HI-POWER 1964 

Fence Charger will also hold sheep. 
Operates through green grass or 
brush. Nail wire to wood posts, with¬ 
out insulators. Five years free service. 
$27.50 postpaid. Dealers Wanted. 
This coupon is worth $1.00 with or¬ 
ders. Money back in fifty days if not 
satisfied. Fisher Products Co., Dept. 
1, Owosso, Michigan 48867. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS” 


JEEPS $64.50, Airplanes $75.20, 

Boats $6.18. Many others direct 
from U.S. Government. For complete 
"Directory" and catalog send $1.00 
to Quality Srplus, Dept. NY- 6 , Box 
23, Greensburg, Penna. 


SAW CHAINS 

GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

SAW CHAINS—FOR any make chain 

saw. Prepaid at a savings. R. & C. 
Equipment Sales, P.O. Box 101, 
Franklin Lakes, New Jersey. 

FACTORY PRICES: Brand new, first 

quality fully guaranteed saw chain 
in .404", 1 / 2 ", or 7/16" pitch. Chain 
for bar of any saw with cutting 
length 12" to 14" only $10.00; 
15" to 16" $11.00; 17" to 20" 
$13.00; 21" to 24" $15.00. Add 50? 
to total order for shipping. Give saw 
name, bar cutting length, pitch used 
or number of drive links in chain. 
Send check or money order to Zip- 
Penn, Inc., Box 179-D, Erie 6 , Penn¬ 
sylvania. For COD send $2 deposit. 
Write for savings on bars, sprockets, 
saw accessories. 

FURNACES AND BOILERS 

CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6 -R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

TURBULATOR Equipped Boilers pro¬ 
duce more steam on less fuel. 
FREE demonstration. Douglass, Red 
Creek, New York. 

FARM POSTS 

CEDAR POSTS—all sizes. Wholesale 

orders in tractor trailer loads. Rus¬ 
tic fencing. M. D. Snell & Son, Mar- 
cellus, New York. Phone OR 9-3121. 
Closed Sunday. 

FOR SALE: Posts and poles, fence 

posts, pressure treated poles, barn 
posts, corn cribbing, snow fence, all 
types of wood fencing. Arnold-Dain 
Corp., Mahopac, New York. 

FARM TRACT O R CHAINS 

SEND US your order for any size 

highway-type farm tractor chain. 
We'll give you a 40% discount from 
regular list price and pay the freight. 
Your money back if you're not com¬ 
pletely pleased with your purchase. 
Maryland Metals, Inc., P.O. Box 
31-RNY, Hagerstown, Maryland 
(Area 301 ) 739-5525. 

M OIST URE TE STER 

MOISTURE TESTER—determine mois¬ 
ture content in silage, haylage, hay 
or grain. Simple. Inexpensive. Free 
literature. Koster Crop Tester, 2842 
Woodhill Rd. Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

TREE PRUNERS 

COLEMAN PRUNERS—Twenty-five 

inch $12.95, Thirty inch $13.95 
each. Postpaid upon receipt of check 
or money order. Coleman Tree Prun- 
ers, Tioga Center, New York. 


PLANNING TO AD¬ 
VERTISE IN OUR 
JULY ISSUE? 

Be sure your 
ad reaches us 
not later than 
June 8 
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CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 


MILLION FIELD GROWN vegetable 

plants. Cabbage: Marion Market, 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Green¬ 
back, Ferry's Round Dutch, Penn 
State Ballhead, Danish Ballhead. 
Onion: Yellow or White Sweet Span¬ 
ish Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts. 300— 
$3.00; 500 — $4.00; 1000 — $6.00 
postpaid. Express collect $2.50 — 
1000. Snowball Cauliflower: 100— 
$1.75; 500 —$5.00; 1000 —$7.00 
postpaid. Tomato: Ready May 15th, 
Rutaers Campbell 146, Glamour, 
Heinz 1350, Fireball, Red Jacket, 
Stokesdale, Stokescross No. 5, 300 
—$3.50; 500—$4.50; 1000—$7.00 
postpaid. Express collect $3.50— 
1000. Pepper: Ready May 25th. Cali¬ 
fornia Wonder, Yolo Wonder. Hot 
Pepper; Hungarian Wax, Long Red 
Cayenne. Bunch Puerto Rico potato, 
100 —$1.75; 300 —$4.00; 500 — 

$5.00; 1000—$7.00 postpaid, Ex¬ 

press Collect $5.00—1000. All plants 
Virginia State inspected. Grown from 
certified seed, moss packed. Good 
plants guaranteed. Can load trucks 
at farm. Joyner's Plant Farm, Hwy. 
641, Franklin, Virginia. Phone Logan 
24540. 


MILLIONS VEGETABLE PLANTS— 

Tomatoes: Rutgers, Valiant, Ches¬ 
apeake, Marglobe, Red Jacket, Fire¬ 
ball, Heinz, Glamour, Stokes #5, 
Campbell 146, Longred, Homestead. 
CABBAGE: Copenhagen Market, 

Golden Acre, Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Marion Market, Early 
and late Flat-Dutch, Danish Bull¬ 
head, Round-Dutch, Greenback and 
Drumhead Savoy. COLLARDS: White 
Cabbage, Votes and Heading. Let¬ 
tuce: Great Lakes, Onions, Broccoli, 
Brussel Sprouts, Black Beauty Egg 
Plant. PEPPER: California Wonder, 
Yolo Hot Red Cayenne and Hot Hun¬ 
garian Wax. Snowball cauliflower. 
POTATOES : Runners, Puerto Rico and 
White Hayman. 100—$1.50, 300— 
$3.25, 500—$4.25, 1,000—$6.00 

postpaid. CABBAGE: $2.50, Toma¬ 
toes —$3.00, Pepper, Potatoes, and 
Egg Plant $4.00 per 1,000 Express 
Collect or at Farm. Our Plants are 
grown from best certified seeds and 
are Virginia State inspected. Moss 
packed. V. C. Lankford Co., Box 267, 
Franklin, Virginia. Phone: 562-5615. 


FLOWERS AND BULBS 

mums—"BEAUTIFUL NEW VARI¬ 
ETIES." 15 each different—not 
labeled. $3.00 postpaid. Hazel May¬ 
nard, Rt. 2, Box 135-L, Fremont, 
M ichigan. 


MIXED TUBEROUS BEGONIA Bulbs 

3 for $1.00 plus 35# postage. 
Lotting, Warner, New Hampshire. 


DAHLIAS, certified nice collection. 

Twenty different varieties $4.00 
postpaid. Mrs. George Mostert, Delhi, 
New York. 

IRIS HOBBYIST offer 10 large mod¬ 
ern iris $2.25. A Luettgens, R.D.2 
Colts Neck, New Jersey 07722. 

DAYLILIES—Blooming size—mixed 

colors. Hybrid—Seedlings. Fine va¬ 
rieties—postpaid 30—$3.00. A. D. 
Lester, Quincy, Florida. 


GRASSES FOR SALE 


CERTIFIED WILLIAMSBURG ALFAL¬ 
FA only $34.80 per bushel. Check 
with order—freight paid in lots of 5 
bushels or more. Order today as avail¬ 
able supply is very limited. W. A. 
Simpson Co., 123 S. Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 21202. 


_HAY FOR SALE_ 

CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-51 1 1 
FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 
trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 

WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 

NEW CROP HAY—All kinds of hay 

and straw, state your needs. Hon¬ 
est representation and weights. 
Trucks or trailer delivery. C.O.D. 
Stewarts, Maplecrest, N.Y. Phone 
Windham 290J2 or J 1._ 

CIDER PRESSES 

CIDER & WINE PRESSES, New and 

rebuilt. Repairs and Supplies. 
Write for Supply Catalog #64. W. G. 
Runkles' Machinery Co., 185 Oak¬ 
land St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 

GARDEN SUPPLIES 

PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, 

VEGETABLES, Cheesecloth, 100 
yards by 48" convenient 10 yard 
lengths $7.50 prepaid. 50% less mill 
price. Joseph Hein, 1 20-B Eton Road, 
Thornwood, New York. 

USED TOBACCO NETTING, protects 
berries from birds, holds soil new 
lawns. 30# lb; pound 100 sq. ft. 
Shipping extra, minimum $3.00. Hib¬ 
bards, Hadley, Massachusetts. 
PURIVOX — Automatic Detonation 
Scare Crow. A most reliable de¬ 
fense against birds and other preda¬ 
tory crop spoilers which cause heavy 
losses annually. Scares away success¬ 
fully all beasts and birds of prey. 
Send for free descriptive literature 
and cost. Schneider-Brunner Inc., 
P.O. Box 1268, Union, New Jersey. 
PROTECT BERRIES, fruit and grapes 
from birds with selected used To¬ 
bacco Cloth and enjoy the fruit of 
your labors. The Windsor Co., Inc., 
Windsor, Conn. 

HERBICIDES 

2-4-D (Niagara) $1.00 gal. in 5 

gal. buckets. 500 gal. available. 
Write: Valley Feed & Supply Co., 
Inc., Spring Valley, New York. 

PLASTIC FILM 

PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9'xi2 — 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 
9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey._ 

_ SAWDUST _ 

SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Tel, Hickory 6-1374._ 

SAWDUST FOR SALE: Kiln dried, 
sterilized, Bagged for shipment. 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mulch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland, 

New York. Tele: 826-3605._ 

KILN-DRIED PONDEROSA Pine baled 
shavings in paper. Sterilized Saw¬ 
dust. Bulk carload shipments. 5 Ship¬ 
ping points. Michael Wood Products, 
Garfield, New Jersey. Tel. 201-773- 
8000_. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 

haven-88, Cedar Hill, Texas. _ 

FOR SALE—Tourist or convalescent 
home. Ten bedrooms with furni¬ 
ture. Very reasonable, half down. 5 
miles from Monticello. Helen Knapp, 

Hurleyville, New York. _ 

MILK BOTTLNG PLANT“Tn Central 
New York. Excellent opportunity 
for Dairy Farmer to pasteurize and 
bottle own milk. Box 7503 Rural 
New Yorker._ 

FOR SALE—FISHING, Hunting, Va¬ 
cation Camp in Maine, on a large 
lake — across Lakewood Theatre. 
Write for information. Box 431, 
Skowhegan, Maine. 


BARGAIN INCOME PROPERTY. 

House 2-4 large rooms—new 
heating. Center of town, by trout 
brook, near Delaware River, rents 
$85 per apartment. ALSO HOUSE, 
store, apartment. Only store in town. 
Big possibilities. Beautiful apartment, 
rents $85 per month. New heating 
plant. These houses near churches, 
school. Also have lots and acreage 
for sale. Baran's, Pond Eddy, New 
York. TEL: Port Jervis 598-7851. 

PARTNER WANTED POULTRY Farm 

(Eggs). No money required, but 
must have full knowledge of busi¬ 
ness. Box 7504 Rural New Yorker. 


FREE BOOK "990 Successful, Little- 

Known Businesses." Many fascinat¬ 
ing opportunities! Plymouth-736L, 
Brooklyn 4, New York. 

FOR SALE—SERVICE STATION and 

Luncheonette on busy Route 14, 
10 miles from Resort Village, room 
for Motel, house available. GROCERY 
STORE AND GENERAL Merchandise, 
in small hamlet, near lakes, grossing 
over $85,000 per year, living quar¬ 
ters, low overhead. J. Robert Allen, 
RES Dundee, New York RD #2. Dial 
292-3180 for appointment only. Sis¬ 
son Broken. 

FOR SALE—REST HOME or TOURIST 

Home. Former Estate—good in¬ 
come—circumstances forces sale at 
$12,000. Write for details. Vernon 
Tyner, Clyde, New York. 

RUTH S DINER for sale, choice loca¬ 
tion on 4 lane highway, Rt. 12, 17 
miles north of Utica. Excellent year 
round business. Selling because of 
illness. Black top parking area. Cus¬ 
tom made steel diner, equipped and 
stock, asking $45,000. Phone Remsen 
831-8504 or Write: P.O. Box 11, 
Remsen, New York. 

FOR SALE—IN PLEASANT village 

located in Catskill Mountain resort 
area about 115 miles from N.Y.C. 
Also good winter potential. STORE— 
about 36'x45' (unequipped), good 
location busy main street near cen¬ 
tral school. RESIDENCE: Separate, 
small modern house, 5 rooms and 
bath in rear. Wonderful opportunity 
for couple to operate own business 
and live on premises. Under $16,- 
000.00 for entire property. Can be 
financed by owner, a commercial 
bank. Reply: Box 7522 Rural New 
Yorker. 


FOR THE LADIES 


BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7, Minnesota. 

ORIGINAL PIE CRUST Recipe. Not in 

cookbooks. New, delicious, perfect 
pie crust everytime. Send 50#. Kate's 
Tested Recipes. Box 433N, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS —Philoden- 

dron Plant $1.00 each; Ivory Plant 
$1.00 each; Sweetheart Rose Corsaqe 
$1.00 each; Sweet 16 Corsage $1.00 
each. Colors W.P.Y.R. M & M Art 
Flowers, Box 222, Rahway, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

WALLPAPER SALE—Final clearance 

1963 patterns. Write for your free 
catalog at once. Sensational savings. 
We pay postage. Burlington Trading 
Post, 1800 Burlington, North Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

SEND YOUR WOOL to the blanket 

mill for nice warm blankets, knit¬ 
ting yarn, comfort batting. Write for 
particulars. Shippensburg Woolen 
Mill, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


MAIL ORDER MERCHANDISE that 

sells — repeats. Generous profits. 
Orders drop shipped. New offer sent 
each month for one year. Literature 
imprinted in your name. Details free. 
General Enterprises, Box 303, Island 
Park, New York. 


HOMEMADE Quilts. Many designs, 

colors, sizes $8.00 up. Write Mrs. 
Jonas Copenheaver, R3, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS FOR FARM & HOME^ 

SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty teachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains. Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co. Allston 34, Mass. 

STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 

of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar- 
macv Lisbon Falls Maine. 

WATER SOFTENERS, Conditioners, 

Filters. Send water sample for free 
water analysis. Tell us your problem. 
No obligation. Free literature. Dewco 
Corp., Nedrow, New York. 13120. 

PAINT—SNOW WHITE, made with 

DuPont's Titanium, Lead and Oil. 
Money-back, time-elapsed guaran¬ 
tee. $5.95 value. Factory price— 
$2.25 gallon. Free Sample. Snow 
White Paint Co., RN Toledo 2, Ohio. 

E. Z. D. K. A GIANT OF an Activator 

for your Septic Tank. Full direc¬ 
tions in large package, $2.85 plus 
30# for mailing and handling, 2 for 
$5.50 plus 50#. Please print your 
name and address. Bowman Septic 
Tank Service, R.D. #3, Box 3, Geneva, 
New York 14456,_ 

DEODORIZER HOME Bathroom works 

when door opens. Destroys objec¬ 
tionable odors; pp one dollar. Hi-Tex 
Co., Box 2, Amityville 7, New York. 

FRUITS AND FOODS™ 


AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWtR 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 

EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buck- 

wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. contain¬ 
er $2.30; 3-$6.00; 6-$l 1.00. Prepaid 
4th zone. Paul Lang Apiaries, Box 
R, Gasport, New York. 

OLD TIME COUNTRY Sugar Cured 

Hickory Smoked Hams 69# lb. 
F.O.B. Rush Springs. Buy one, com¬ 
pare. No finer. Satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed. Jay's Smoke House, Rush 
Springs, Oklahoma. 

PURE VERMONT Maple Syrup. Ex- 

cellent quality and flavor. Fancy 
and Grade-A $5.50. Grade-B $5.00 
per gallon. Plus postage. Bruce Dem- 
ing, Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 

SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 


BLACK WALNUTS, Pecans, English 

Walnuts, Brazils, Almonds, Cash¬ 
ews, Sassafras, Pepper, Carawayseed, 
Cinnamon $1.25 Lb. Dried Mush¬ 
rooms $3.00 Lb. Peerless, 538R Cen- 
tralpark, Chicago, Illinois 60624. 

WANTED T(D BUY 
WANTED: Used Round Vat 
200 or 300 gallon Pasteurizer 
meet N. Y. City requirements. 
Address: Pasteurizer Box 7508 
Rural New Yorker. 

WANTED — HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

WANTED^ OLD COINS, OLD GOLD, 

Antique Furniture, Clocks, Bric-A- 
Brac. We also buy out complete 
estates or we will auction for you. 
Turn your trash into cash! Send us 
what you have. Phone or write: Frank 
Cassella, 2650 Dixwell Avenue, Ham¬ 
den 18, Connecticut. New Haven 
248-2179 (Area Code 203). 


WANTED Candle Molds any condi¬ 
tions. Edward Bardy, 1215 E. Front 
Street, Traverse City, Michigan. 

GOOD 2nd Hand Stem Crusher. 

Woodland Farms, North Branch, 
New York. 


WANTED — MODEL A FORD or 

CHEV. COUPE. State price, loca¬ 
tion, year, condition. Reply to: Rob¬ 
ert Boll, 795 Seneca Creek, West 
Seneca, New York. 

antique’ cars in any condi- 

TION. Fierro, 865 Main Street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

ANTIQUE BUTTONS wanted. Stella 

Bashista, 31 Allendale Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

FILM DEVELOPING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo 

prints, 50#! 12-60#. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—Limit one 

roll, black-white, 8—35#; 12—■ 
45#; Kodacolor, 8—$2.00; 12—$2.50. 
Tops Photo Service, Box 191-R, 
Lyons, New York. 

“wallpaper 


FREE SAMPLES OF WALL PAPER 

1963-64 catalog. 99 washable 
patterns. Decorating suggestions and 
color schemes. Instructions for meas¬ 
uring and hanging. We Pay Postage. 
Penn Wall Paper Mills, Dept. R, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers Co., 

P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

SCHOOLS 


AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat¬ 
alog! Missouri Auction School, 
1330-39 Linwood, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri 64109. 

FELLER AND BUCHER Auctioneering 

College: Free catalog. World fa¬ 
mous records. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 

“rubber stamps 


RUBBER STAMPS—Labels, Printing, 

Salesbooks, Signature Stamps, Real 
Estate Signs, Mailbox Nameplates. 
Catalog. Champlain Industries, Hines- 
burg, Vermont. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS & MUSIC— 

large selection—reasonable. Glass 
Book Shop, Trumansburg, New York. 
14886._ 

DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — monthly 

magazine. How to raise, where to 
buy dairy goats. $2 annually. Box 
836, Columbia, X-21, Missouri. 

TRADE YOUR BOOKS for others. In- 

formation: Swapshop, 2771/2-RNY 
Montford, Asheville, North Carolina. 

TOBACCO 


"TOBACCO"—Smoking (ready 

mixed" or Chewing (sweet). 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 

FARM LOANS 


FEDERAL LAND BANK AND 
PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 



See your local associa¬ 
tions or write: 

310 State St., 
Springfield, 

Mass. 01101 



NEW SYMBOL • OLD FRIEND 


SELL your products und services 



Please insert my ad in_ 


issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


Name and Address 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 
Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 


through low cost clussified udvertisements 


ORDER BLANK 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER 
311 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


Enclosed is my check for $_ 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER 












































































































































BUSINESS BITS 


FERTILIZER FACTS . . . When 
thoosing a fertilizer to meet a crop’s 
needs, more than just the price 
alone should be considered. How to 
go about selecting the right fer¬ 
tilizer for your particular crop’s 
exact needs is explained graphically 
and interestingly in a new 18-page 
booklet, “Bonanza Facts.” Included 
is a three-page fold-out picturing, 


in color, acute plant food deficiency 
symptoms in corn, potatoes, alfalfa, 
tomatoes, red kidney beans, tobacco 
and soybeans. The booklet tells 
what “hidden hunger” is all about 
and outlines the functions of 13 im¬ 
portant elements. Single copies of 
“Bonanza Facts” are available with¬ 
out charge from F. S. ROYSTER 
CUANO CO., NORFOLK, VA. 

DAIRY FEEDLOT PLANS . . . Val¬ 
uable recommendations and ideas 
on modernizing dairy feedlots are 


contained in a new 36-page bro¬ 
chure, “Harvestore Dairy Feedlot 
Plans.” Covered are basic require¬ 
ments and a dozen “idea” plans, 
each designed to build dairy profits 
365 days a year. Each plan is in 
actual operation and features the 
latest thinking on feedlot design. 
Copies of the brochure, Bulletin 
MH-134, are available at 50 cents a 
copy from A. O. SMITH HARVESTORE 
PRODUCTS INC., 550 W. ALGONQUIN 
RD., ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING . . . Just 
issued is a colorful, easy-to-read 
20-page booklet featuring 11 auto¬ 
mated dairy and beef feeding sys¬ 
tems. This roundup of solutions 
to the most common feeding prob¬ 
lems includes feedlot layouts, de¬ 
scriptions of basic components, plus 
reasons why each farmer installed 
and liked his particular arrange¬ 
ment. Obtain your copy of “Auto¬ 
matic Feeding Systems” without 
charge from BADGER NORTHLAND, 
INC., KAUKAUNA, WIS. 



LIVESTOCK 



_ MART _ 



Looking to Improve 
Your Herd? 

A good selection of service age bulls of ex¬ 
cellent bloodlines. Including sons of the top 
bulls in the country. Priced (starting at $400) 
to fit your particular program. 

Contact: 

BLACK WATCH FARMS 

Wappingers Falls, New York 
Phone: Area Code 914-226-5802 


HORSES AND PONIES 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 

1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
American, Box 77-RF, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois. 

QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, 

cesspools, outdoor toilets. Stops 
odors, backups. Open drains, 6 pre- 
,measured treatments $2.50; 12— 

$4.50. Money back guarantee. Ryter 
Company, Madelia 40, Minnesota. 

YOU NEED NO longer suffer from 

Arthritis for information write to 
Wesley, Box 86 Detroit, Michigan 
48221. 

CIGARETTES. Make 20 plain or filter- 

tip for 9<f. Factory-fresh pipe to- 
aaccos. Mild tropical flavored Philip¬ 
pines cigars. Facts free. Moberly, 
Box 824, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

WARTS wilt away without caustics, 

burns, or scars $2.00 prepaid. J. 
Washburn, 1809 Ave. D. Sterling, Il¬ 
linois. 

MINK RAISING information free. 

Lake Superior Mink Farm, Inc., 
Superior EE, Wisconsin. 

TREASURE—RELICS. Find them with 

new 1964 Detectors. Guaranteed 
superiority. Free information. Ray- 
tron, Dept. 6-F, Box 715, North Hol¬ 
lywood, California. 

FIND BURIED gold, silver, coins, In¬ 
dian burial grounds, ancient ruins 
with improved dynatector. Uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed $3.00. Dee, Box 
7263-N4, Houston 8, Texas. 

FOR SALE. Gas well casing. Ellen- 

berger, Coolspring, Pennsylvania. 
Jefferson County. 

TEN MYSTICAL Bible Lessons $1.00 

each. Mystic Bible School, Robert 
Hood, 678 Ponce Deleon, Montgom¬ 
ery, Alabama 36106. 

HYDROMETERS — Alcohol Testers. 

Barrels. Saccharometers. Free Price 
Sheet. Research Enterprises, 29- 
WH73 Samoset Road, Woburn, Mass. 

REDWORM BREEDERS $3.50—1,000. 

Free picture folder "Growing Fish- 
bait." Fain's Bait, Edison, Georgia. 

"WILL FORMS"—Six Personal Blanks, 

with Instructions, $1.00. Brugen- 
heimer Company, Box 158-N3, Lex¬ 
ington, Mass. 

BEER, ALE! Full-Strength Recipes, 

$1.00. Hydrometer Prices on Re¬ 
quest. Interstate Products. Box 1- 
B8W, Pelham, New Hampshire. 

MARRIAGE, BIRTH, DIVORCE, Con¬ 
firmation, Baptismal Certificates, 
High School, College Diplomas, Qual¬ 
ity Forms, $1.00 each. Brugenheimer 
Company, Box 158-G19, Lexington, 
Mass. 

BEER, LIQUORS, WINES! Strong 

Formulas! Manual, $2.0O. (Sup¬ 
plies, Hydrometers, Barrels, Sacchar¬ 
ometers Prices Included.). Research 
Enterprises, 29-K95 Samoset Road, 
Woburn, Mass. 

HEARING AIDS—$28.95. Free Trial. 

Terms. Cary-M-Sales, Inverness, 
Florida. r 

$ AVE ON thousaifds df items below 

wholesale. Where^to-thuy book 
$2.00. U-R Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

'OR^SALE—HORSE drawn carriage. 

Raymbnd 'McGrow, Hdrtedck, New 
York. 

WANTED: Country or Village Church 

Pastorate for Summer or Longer, 
by fully Ordained, experienced Prot¬ 
estant Minister and wife. Salary sec¬ 
ondary. Write Box 7519 Rural New 
Yorker. 

3 *41 s « • ♦ 

SALESMEN 

WANTED 

for Luzerne, Columbia, Schuylkill, 

' Chester, Washington, Greene, Cen¬ 
ter, Clinton and Clearfield counties 
in Pennsylvania. Home every night; 
Group Insurance and other benefits. 
Calling on Dairy and Beef farmers 
mainly. Hard work well rewarded. 
Good opportunity for a retired 
farmer with a good car. All replies 
will be answered. Send replies in¬ 
cluding address and telephone 
number, to: 

INTERNATIONAL STOCK 

FOOD CORP. 

Box 29 Waverly, New York 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL 

(Farm being sold) 

180 HEAD REG. 
HOLSTEINS 

538 lbs. fat 
Saturday, June 6 
Starting at 9 A.M. 

Night Farm Auction: 7 P.M. Mon¬ 
day, June 15. Five tractors and 
full line farm equipment, 3 Behlen 
2,000 bu. corn cribs, drill press, 
power hacksaw, welders, generator, 
air compressor, JD F-400 plow 3-16- 
inch, 2 Fox choppers, 2 Fox blow¬ 
ers, 4 JD 1074'40-ton wagons with 
14 ply tires. 700 gal. Dari-Kool 
tank, glass pipeline, Surge electro- 
brain, chain saw, 500 tons corn 
silage, paint sprayer, Danuser post 
hole digger, etc. 

Bale Bowen, ELLENDALE FARM, 
Route 207, Goshen, New York 

Sale by Bocfcds Agency, 
Mexico, N.Y. 


SALES—SPECIAL EVE NTS 

MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium. 

WANTED—CATTLE, all classes. Gro¬ 
ton Fair. August 7th and 8th, 
1964. Groton Fair, 13 Fort Hill Road, 
p aquonnack Bridge, Connecticut. 


BEEF CATTLE 


REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York. 


PUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 

Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa- 
+ ion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo, New York. 


FANCY POLLED HEREFORDS, rea¬ 
sonable prices. Advance Rollo and 
Zato breeding, open and bred heif¬ 
ers, bulls all ages. "None Better in 
the East." Sunrise Acres Farm, Cum¬ 
berland Center, Maine. Tel. 829- 
3275. 

REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS, grand¬ 
sons and double grandsons. H.E. 
999-35, Ankony Breeding, Bontecou 
Form, New Paltz, New York. AL 
6-7309. 


FOR SALE: BUY AND TRY our large 

type Scotch Angus bulls, P.R.I. 
production and progeny tested. 
Transfers include "Advanced Reg¬ 
istry" certificates. FROZEN ANGUS 
SEMEN AVAILABLE FOR WORLD 
TRADE. Plan to visit our cattle oper¬ 
ation when in Washington or enroute 
to the World's Fair. You will always 
be most welcome. Request folders 
with data and prices. Address: James 
B. Lingle, Manager, Area Code: 301 
Office: 827-2041, Residence: 827- 
8143. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 

BRED ANGUS~COWS and bulls. Herd 

sire a 1960 bull, growthy, quality 
cattle. Member of 500 Club. C. C. 
Taylor, Lawtons, New York. 

REGISTERED POLL ED HEREFORD 

Bulls. 8-18 months old. Also Heif¬ 
ers. Visitors welcome. Hilltop Farms, 
Canastota, New York. Phone: 697- 
2294. 

ANGUS BREEDING STOCK regis- 

tered, best families. Barry Angus 
c arm, South New Berlin, New York. 
Call farm or 212-394-3417. 

FOUR POLLED HEREFORD Registered 

Bulls. Pawnee Druid Blood Lines. 
Crest View Farms, Sam Oswald, 
R.D. #3, Penn Yan, New York. 

REGISTERED ANGUS BREEDING 

Stock for 4-H and Herd Improve¬ 
ment. Mohawk Farms, Canajoharie, 
New York. 518-CA 4-5262. 

POLLED HEREFORDS—Outstanding 

group of bulls ready for service, 
cows with calf at side, and bred 
heifers. Clean bloodlines, federally 
accredited. White Oaks Farm, Box 
950, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Phone 
765-9292. 

REGISTERED ANGUS—Start withThe 

Best. Yearling Bulls-Bardolier & 
Blackbird Breeding. Highland Oaks, 
Tioga Center, New York. Area Code 
607-366-4872 or 687-9297. 

REGISTERED POLLED Hereford Year¬ 
ling Bulls. Excellent breding. Clean 
herd. F. G. Webster, Allegany, New 
York 

TWO REGISTERED POLLED Hereford 

yearling bulls with clean pedigrees. 
Floyd C. Tunison, Tunison Road, In¬ 
terlaken, New York. Phone: 532- 
4456. • 

REGISTERED ABERDEEN Angus 

young bred cows, Bardolier, Eileen- 
mere, Ankonian breeding. Joel Ny- 
strom, Agridor Farm, Skillman near 
Princeton, New Jersey. 201-359- 
5990. 

CHAROLAIS 

CHAROLAIS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

CHAROLAIS—200 head of the Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879. 


CHAROLAIS — young and matured 

bulls, outstanding quality. Inquire: 
Rivercrest Farms, Columbia, New 
Jersey. 201-496-3412. 

YOUNG RUGGED CHAROLAIS cattle” 

Registered. T.B. Bangs accredited 
herd. Dave Miller, Charolles Valley, 
R.2, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 215- 
WE 3-4044. 

DAIRY CATTLE 

WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
card giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 
7-1101 Area Code 609. 

HOLSTEIN OR SWISS Dairy calves. 

Also angus-cross. Shipped on ap¬ 
proval. Write for prices. Otto Van- 
derburg, North Prairie, Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE! CHOICE CALVES and 

heifers from top quality registered 
Jersey herd with high production, 
classification and health records. En¬ 
croaching developments force reduc¬ 
ing herd. Pedigrees on request. May 
be seen by appointment at Dutchess 
County Farm. Box 7505 Rural New 
Yorker. 

SHEEP 

RANGE RAMBOUILLETS, registered. 

Farm adapted, hardy magnificent 
flock. One or a carload. K-4 Ranch, 
RD #1, Deianson, New York. Phone: 
West Berne 4368. 

SUFFOLK MAKE TOP Honors at the 

Shows, Fairs, Exhibitions and in 
both the live showings and the car¬ 
cass judging! Suffolks earn you cash 
awards, and high profits at market 
time. Suffolks meet the meat de¬ 
mands. National Suffolk Sheep As¬ 
sociation Write box 324-RN, Colum¬ 
bia, Missouri. 

REGISTERED DORSET Rams—Rea¬ 
sonably priced. Nancy Stowell, 
Cazenovia, New York. 

GREEN MEADOW FARM registered 

Hampshire Sheep Sale., Leola, 
Pennsylvania, June 12, 1964. Selling 
70 head rams and ewes, Show and 
stud prospects. Write for catalog. 

REGISTERED CORRIEDALES—Year¬ 
ling Ewes, Rams, Heavy shearing, 
mutton type. Priced right. Earl Bit¬ 
ter man, Akron, New York. 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL New York 
State Stud Ram and Ewe Show 
and sale Saturday June 27th, 1964. 
Judging Pavilion, Cornell University, 
Ithica, N.Y. Show 9 o'clock, sale 1 
o'clock. Lamb Barbecue Dinner 12 
noon. 4-H & FFA Ewe Lamb Door 
Prize. For Catalog write: F. H. Zaut- 
ner, RD #2, Brewster, New York or 
Warren Brannon, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

THE SIXTEENTH AnnualKeystone 
Stud Ram and Ewe sale. Farm Show 
Bui'dings, Harrisburg, Pa., July 11, 
1964. Show 8 A.M., Sale 1 P.M. 
Hampshires, Cheviots, Corriedales, 
Suffolks, Southdowns, Dorsets, Shrop- 
shires. Catalogs: Milton K. Morgan, 
1916 New Holland Pike, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sa le Manager. _ 

Registered Horned Dorsets: Rams, 
Ewes, Lambs. Lloyd Palmer, Meridale, 
New York. Phone: 607-432-4538. 

GOATS 

PUREBRED SAANEN Goats, high pro¬ 
duction. 4 milkers $75 each; 3 
yearlings $50 each; 2 doel ngs $30 
each; 2 doe kids $25 each. Free de¬ 
tails. MacLaughiin, Perkiomenville, 
Pennsylvania. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED YORKSHIRE—Cham¬ 
pionship Stock. Feed and meat 
tested. Weanling Sow and Boar pigs, 
Open Gilts, Bred Gilts and service 
Boars. Write, visit or phone. Brooks 
End Farm, Reno H. Thomas, Beaver- 
town, Pennsylvania. Phone: 658- 
61] 9. __ 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Weanling 
Boars and Gilts unrelated groups. 
Richard Crye, Avon, New York. 
FEEDER PIGS; grain fed, vaccinated, 
castrated, delivered by truck COD 
on approval. 75 or more, 6 weeks 
25 lbs. $11 each; 40 to 50 lbs. $15 
each. C. Stanley Short & Son, Ches- 
wold, Delaware. 

FEEDER PIGS—Best quality obtain¬ 
able, 90% Hampshires. Weights 
40 to 100 pounds. Delivered any¬ 
where in U.S.A. Waitt Feeder P’gs, 
R2, Sheridan, Indiana. Phone: PL 
8-4301. 


"HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or po¬ 
nies should have. Free No obliga¬ 
tion. Simply address Beery School of 
Horsemanship, Dept. 1646, Pleasant . 
H ill, Ohio. _ 

THOROUGHBRED STALLION Service. 

Best blood line. PHONE: 201- 
P la inf ield 6-8927. 

GALICENOS—SMALL, TIRELESS 

amazing teenagers' horse from 
Mexico. Pioneer importer and breed¬ 
er. Rex Stratton, Westfield, New 
York. Also excellent quality Shetland 
Ponies. 

FRED'S TACK ROOM Route 6 & 11 

LaPlume, Pennsylvania. For Horse¬ 
men Who Care! Always in stock 
Quality merchandise in Western and 
English riding apparel. Horse equip¬ 
ment for Race, Show & Pleasure. 
Presently introducing an all new two 
horse trailer, fully equipped. No ex¬ 
tra's to buy. Write for picture and 
literature. Fred T. Evans, P.O. Box 
72, LaPlume, Pennsylvania. 

WELSH PONIES, broke to drive, bred 

mares, fillies, and studs. Two re¬ 
gistered stallions at stud. Martin E. 
Struble, Lafayette, New Jersey. 

HALF ARAB YEARLING FILLY, ° 

real show mare. Martin E. Stru¬ 
ble, Lafayette, New Jersey. 

REG. BELGIAN SOR R EL Sta I lion three 

years old; Weighing 1850. Well 
broke also a well matched pair of 
mares well broke. Wm. Phinney, 
Phoenix, New York. 

BABBITS 

RAISE ANGORA, New^Zealand Rob- 

bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

NEW ZEALAND WHITE pcdigreed 

meat producing rabbits. Bardy's 
Rabbitry, East Thompson, Connecti¬ 
cut. 

CHET'S RABBITRY Box 44, Howells, 

New York. 10932. Little Dutch 
Rabbits all colors for little girls and 
boys. The intelligent rabbit. Several 
breeds available. Meat and fur stock. 
Will ship anywhere. 

° ° Gs 

SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolaf 
Kennels, Kunkletown 3, Pa. 

REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664,_ 

COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast¬ 
ings, New York. 

MAKE BIG MONEY Raise Beagle 

Puppies for me. Breeders sold. 495 
Plain Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

BORDER COLLIES. Guaranteed work¬ 
ers, Scottish. Working Champion 
bred since 1906. Phone PA 3-4203, 
Earl Whelchel, Westville, Oklahoma. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD Puppies, free 

distemper, hepatitis shots; Heelers, 
Watchdogs, year's-trial, training in¬ 
structions. Plainview Kennels, Rich¬ 
land, Indiana. 

DO YOU NEED A dog for stock, 

watchdog or children's protector? •> 
English Shepherds farm trained $35, 
partly trained $25, pups $15. Creek- 
Side Kennels, Beardsley, Minnesota. 

BEST IN BORDER Collies imported 

stock. Puppies $l'5-$25-$50. r Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vermont. 

POMERANIANS $35 up. Beagles $10. 

Kimpel RD #1, Seneca Falls, New 
York. 

ESKI MO AND TERRIER Puppies. Ex- 

cellent Pet. Myrtle Angle, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

POODLES—Champion pedigree. All 

colors. Echo Hills Kennels, Wind¬ 
sor, RD #2, New York. Phone: OL 
5-3843 

FOR SALE—TWO MALE—eight 

months Border Collie Dogs, trained 
on cows. Registered puppies. $40.00. 
Leslie Day, Fly Creek, New York. 

BORDER COLLIES—Purebred. Fe¬ 
males, Dam. English Import, beau¬ 
tifully marked. Available May 14th. 
$35.00 each. Craholla Farm, Tyring- 
ham. Mass. Tel. 243-2397. 
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ADAMS' TARLEINE® 

due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athlete’s Foot, Chafing, Scaly and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using 
ADAMS TARLEINE, our 100 year old satis¬ 
factory-proven ointment which relieves through 
healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
Send to Chas. L. Adams Medicine Co., Dept 
Y-5, 324 W. Pleasant Ave., P. O. Box 133, 
Colvin Sta., Syracuse 5, N. V. Send $1.00. 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimon¬ 
ials. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

J. S. San Bernardino. Calif., "I was troubled with 
a bad leg sore for many years, and at times was unable 
to walk. After trying many prescriptions and medicines, 
a friend recommended TARLEINE, which healed the leg 
in a very short time, and I have never been bothered 
since.” 

w. J. P.. Indianapolis, "I have used TARLEINE and 
cured my piles and I am so thankful to you for putting 
out such a remedy.” 


l-li 4-Lv - '• • „eswr*-*>. »hi' 
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ond other dairy products 

are easily transformed into 

taste-tempting dishes. Shown 

here are Quiche Lorraine and 

Strawberry Cheese Parfaits. 


Tempting 

Dairy 

Dishes 


with remaining browr 
malted blitter/J5e' 

jX '■ 4J. . 

ot not waier -and 
bake in preheated oven for 30 to 35 min 
utes. Serve warm, topped with ice cream 
or whipped cream, if desired. Makes 6 
generous servings. 

*lf desired, substitute canned peach 
halves for the fresh peaches. Decrease 
brown sugar for topping to I tablespoon. 

Strawberry Cheese Parfail 

1 pkg. vanilla pie filling mix 

l/j tsp. ground cinnamon 

1/2 cup shredded Cheddar cheese 

2 cups milk 

1/2 cup heavy cream, whipped 

I pt. fresh sliced strawberries 

■Combine pudding mix, cinnamon and 
cheese in a saucepan. Stir in milk and 
cook over low heat, stirring constantly un 
til mixture comes to a full boil and thick 
ens. Remove from heat. Chill. To serve, 
layer pudding, whipped cream and berries 
into parfait glasses. Makes 6 to 8 parfaits. 


MEN PAST40 

Afflicted With Getting Up Nights 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully Non-Surgically 
treated for Glandular Inflammation. If 
the condition is aggravated by lack of 
treatment, surgery may be the only 
chance. The mild Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ment has proven so effective it is 
backed with a Lifetime Certificate of 
AssursncB 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic has a 
New Free Book, fully illustrated, that 
tells how these troubles may be cor¬ 
rected by Proven Non-Surgical treat¬ 
ments. This book may prove of utmost 
importance to you. Write Today. No 
Obligation. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. B9934 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 


WAKE UP 
RARIN’ TO GO 

Without Nagging Backache 

Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and 
miserable tired-out feelings. When these discom¬ 
forts come on with over-exertion or stress and 
strain —you want relief —want it fast! Another 
disturbance may be mild bladder irritation fol¬ 
lowing wrong food and drink —often setting up 
a restless uncomfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work 
fast in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-reliev. 
ing action to ease torment of nagging backache, 
headaches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their 
soothing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their 
mild diuretic action tending to increase output 
of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 
work.Enjoyagood night’s sleepandthesamehappy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. For con¬ 
venience, buy the large size. Get Doan’s Pills todayl 


MWORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 

SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coveralls . $1.89 

Shopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 . 1.50 

Matching pants and shirts. 1.50 

Pants only. 1.00 Shirts only.50 

Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts . 2.00 

Gabardine-like pants only .. 1.25 

Gabardine-like shirts only .. .75 

Heavy twill pants (30-42) ... 1.75 

Heavy twill shirts—Dark 

colors—14'/ 2 to 17. ea. 1.25 

Lined twill jackets (36-42) ... 2.89 
Add $.75 for postage, No COD. 
All Sizes. Colors—Tan, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun¬ 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. B 

P. O. BOX 385 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 




WALL PAP(R 

FREE SAMPLES 

1963-64 catalog. 99 smart new styles. 

All washable and fade-proof. Decorat¬ 
ing suggestions and color schemes. In¬ 
structions for measuring and hanging. 
Save 1/3 to 'A and WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE. Write Today! 

PENN WALL PAPER MILLS 
Dept. 98 Bridgeton, N. J. 




* 


Do "open legs” and ulcers * (due to venous con¬ 
gestion) itch, burn, pain? For amazing relief 
apply LAGOL OINTMENT and wear your elastic 
stocking or elastic bandage. This method also 
promotes healing! Mail $1.00 for generous size 
LAGOL OINTMENT to Roberts Drug Co., 
Dept. T, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


T HIS is Dairy Month . . . when the 
supply of fresh milk is at its peak. 
So we should be using more of it, 
along with other nutritious dairy 
foods. Just look at what you get in 
an eight-ounce glass of milk: cal¬ 
cium, protein, vitamin A, riboflavin 
—milk's "big four," plus a dozen or 
more other essential nutrients, 
among them phosphorus, thiamine 
and niacin. 

A Word about Calories 

The 336 calories in two glasses 
of milk (an adult's daily requirement) 
furnish only about 15 per cent of 
the calories required by a moder¬ 
ately active woman. But, at the 
same time, the two glasses supply 
over 70 per cent of the calcium, 
nearly 60 per cent of the riboflavin, 
26 per cent of the niacin and I 5 per 
cent of the vitamin A needed daily. 

That's why persons wishing to lose 
weight in a sensible eating program 
are told by nutritionists to include 
milk in their diets. Of course, milk 
products such as cheese and ice 
cream furnish some of milk's im¬ 
portant nutrients and they can be 
part of the daily milk requirement. 

For the Young and Old 

For children, health leaders re¬ 
commend three to four glasses of 
milk doily; for teenagers, four or 
more glasses. For senior citizens, the 
same adult requirement of two 
glasses are suggested. Milk is par¬ 
ticularly important for older persons 
to help prevent deficiencies that 
may mark advancing years. 

For Dairy Month celebration, as 
well as for the many other special 
occasions that start to arrive in 
June, here are some dairy treat 
recipes, kitchen-tested by home 
economists of the Greater New York 
Program of National Dairy Council 
and the American Blue Cheese As¬ 
sociation. 

Quiche Lorraine 

I beaten egg yollc 

2 tbsp. water 

I unbaked 9-inch pie shell 

8 slices bacon 

I tbsp. chopped onion 

I cup grated natural Swiss cheese 

4 eggs 

2 cups milk (or I cup milk and 
I cup light cream) 

Dash of nutmeg, cayenne and 
black pepper 

Combine egg yolk and water. Brush in¬ 
side of unbaked pastry with egg mixture. 
Heat oven to 400° F. Fry bacon crisp; 
drain, then crumble it into bits and sprinkle 


over pastry. Sprinkle onion and shredded 
cheese over bacon. Beat eggs well. Stir in 
milk and seasonings. Pour mixture over 
cheese in pastry shell. Bake for 8 minutes. 
Reduce heat to 350° F. and continue to 
bake about 8 more minutes, or until filling 
puffs up and is golden brown. Garnish 
with parsley and bacon if desired. Cut in 
wedges, serve hot. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 




Blue Cheese Apple Pie 

Pastry for single 8-inch pie shell 
4 or 5 large baking apples, 
pared and cored 
% cup sugar 
2 tbsp. flour 
Vl CU P dairy sour cream 
V 2 CU P (3 oz.) crumbled American 
blue cheese 

Slice apples thin and arrange in pastry- 
lined pie plate. Mix remaining ingredients 
together. Pour mixture evenly over the 
apples. Bake at 375° F. for 45 to 50 min¬ 
utes. Roll out any remaining pastry and 
cut daisy designs with cookie cutter. Bake 
them on a cookie sheet in hot oven for 
10 minutes. Place daisy cutouts on top of 
baked pie. Serve pie slightly warm. 



Baked Peach Pudding 

3 eggs 

•/} cup brown sugar, packed 

’A tsp. salt 

Vi fsp- ground nutmeg 

!/ 2 tsp. ground allspice 

2 cups milk 

3 cups toasted bread cubes 

3 fresh peaches* 

V 4 cup brown sugar, packed* 

2 tbsp. melted butter 

Vanilla ice cream or whipped 
cream 

Heat oven to 350° F. Beat eggs well. 
Stir in the 1/2 cup brown sugar, salt and 
spices. Add milk and beat to blend mix¬ 
ture well. Grease I i/ 2 -qt. casserole with 
butter. Pour toasted bread cubes into cas¬ 
serole and pour milk mixture over them. 
Let stand 5 minutes. Peel peaches. Cut 
them in half and remove pits. Arrange 
them, rounded sides down, on the bread 


Guide to 
USDA Services 

If you have any question regard¬ 
ing (I) soil, water, domestic animals, 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, trees, 
shrubs; (2) foods—their preparation, 
care, preservation, how to buy them; 
(3) nutrition; (4) planning kitchens or 
houses; (5) making or mending 
clothes, repairing carpets; (6) laun¬ 
dering, removing stains; or (7) con¬ 
trolling insects—you can get a bul¬ 
letin covering the subject (in most 
cases free of charge) or a personal 
answer to a specific question simply 
by writing a postcard. 

The USDA has just issued a 52- 
page "Consumer's Guide to USDA 
Services" (MP-959) which outlines 
available information in the fields 
mentioned. This extremely helpful 
guide sh ould be in every farm home 
and may be obtained free by re¬ 
questing a copy from Office of In¬ 
formation, U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 


June Morning 

There’s a new blossom bursting in 
the garden, 

There's a red rose that wasn't 
there before. 

There's an oriole that promises to 
pardon 

Us sleepyheads if we will come 
outdoor. 

Fragrant peonies invite receptive 
noses, 

Children scream and scramble in 
the vacant lot. 

June is making good with birds and 
bees and posies 

Promises that sweet May made 
and then forgot. 

—Russell Pettis Askue 


Wine Drop Cookies 

As of this issue, your Woman and 
Home editor has received recipes for 
Wine Drop Cookies from more than 
500 readers who answered Mrs. A.H.'s 
"Recipe Wanted" inquiry in our March 
1964 issue. As soon as all recipes have 
been read, we will publish the most 
typical of those containing wine and 
those not containing wine as an in¬ 
gredient. 

It is impossible to thank each con¬ 
tributor personally, so we say here a 
sincere "thank you" to all those who 
responded. 
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RNY Tours 

Hawaii in September 
Holy Land in October 

HAWAII Last Fall’s tour to Hawaii proved so popular 

with our readers that another trip to the beautiful islands of our 
50th State has been planned for 1964. 

Cruise on the Blue Pacific 

The highlight of the Hawaii trip is our cruise aboard the luxury 
ship ‘Lurline’ between California and Honolulu—five delightful 
days each way. Specially planned entertainment fills every minute 
of the day—or, if you prefer, you may relax quietly in your deck 
chair and enjoy the stimulating air and sunshine. 

Because early indications point to a very successful tour, cabin 
space is limited and we cannot guarantee how long we shall be 
able to confirm desired accommodations. 

Cross Country by Train 

Travel cross-country in streamlined trains. Stops are made in 
Los Angeles, featuring a 
visit to Disneyland, and 
exciting San Francisco, be¬ 
fore and after the cruise. 

The 10 days in Hawaii are 
filled with special activities 
and sightseeing programs. 

Everything is planned with 
an eye to your complete 
enjoyment and relaxation. 

How long have you been 
putting off a trip to the 
Paradise of the Pacific? 

Why not plan to leave home 
September 14 for this ex¬ 
citing 30-day vacation? 

HAWAII CRUISE: Beautiful Wai¬ 
kiki Beach with Diamond Head in 
background. 


HOLY LAND TOUR: The age-old 
Sphinx and Pyramids in the 
Egypt desert. 



'x'- , 
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HOLY LAND For those who are more interested 

in viewing the fascinating countries of the Middle East this Fall, 
an air tour of many of the sites familiar from the Old Testament 
and ancient history is planned with departure from New York on 
October 22. 

Twenty-one days permit extensive visits to the sights and scenes 
which witnessed the birth of three of the world’s great religions 
and earliest known civilizations. Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, Turkey and Greece are the countries included, and a list 
of the sites visited in each country would extend for many pages, 
recalling our early studies of Christianity and history. A thrilling 
experience for all fortunate enough to make the trip! 

Why a Rural New Yorker Tour? 

Our travel program has been designed exclusively for readers 
of The Rural New Yorker and their friends. All expenses are 
included in the one payment made before departure ... no worries 
ri&fcout securing visas, currency exchange, reservations, tickets. 

More Information? 

For your copies of the free, illustrated folders giving complete 
details of the Hawaii and Holy Land Tours, just mail a card or 
letter today to: William F. Berghold, Editor and Publisher, The 
Rural New Yorker, 311 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 10036 


Summery Styles 


4946. Size i b 1/2 4527. -Size 13 takes ■ 

dress 4 yds. 35-in.; 3 yds. 35-in. fabric.*:’ 

jacket M /2 yds- 35$ . 35$ 

4755. Size 16 takes 9316. Size 16 takes 
2 5 /8 yds. 45-in. fabric. 3/4 yds. 39-in. fabric. 
35$; 35$ 


9476. Size 16/2 4624. Size 16/2 

takes 4 yds. 35-in. fab- takes 4/4 yds. 35-in. 
ric. 35$ fabric. 35$ 





4527 

9-17 


7488 


ONLY 50$ for SPRING- 
SUMMER CATALOG of 

Printed Dress Patterns. 
COUPON inside good 
for one FREE pattern. 


NEW—Wonderful QUILT 
BOOK with 16 complete 
quilt patterns of pieced 
and appliqued favorites. 
50$ 


Send 25$ for NEEDLE- 
CRAFT CATALOG — 

more than 200 patterns 
to order; designs for ALL 
tastes. 


The Rural New Yorker 6-64 

Pattern Service ^ 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 

Please send me the patterns which I have checked below. I enclose_ 

(Add 10 cents per pattern for first-class mailing.) Don't forget sizes where needed! 

□ 4946—Half Size .. 

□ 9476—Half Size .. 

□ 4755—Misses' Size .. 

□ 4527—Jr. Miss .. 

□ 4624—Half Size .. 

□ 9316—Misses' Size ... 


(35$) 

□ 793—Crocheted Jacket . 

(25$) 

(35$) 

□ 789—Quilt . 

(25$) 

(35$) 

□ 7439—Aprons . 

(25$) 

(35$) 

□ 7488—Oven Mitts . 

(25$) 

(35$) 

□ DRESS PATTERN CATALOG 

(50$) 

(35$) 

□ HERITAGE QUILT BOOK . . 

(50$) 


□ NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG 


(25$) 


NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS_ 


.ZIP No.. 























































































FREE BOOKLET AND COMPARISON CHART TELLS WHY... 

UtalM HAY MOW 
flHUnr CONVEYOR SYSTEM , 

i I 

★ COSTS LESS! ★ MORE FLEXIBLE! ★ LASTS LONGER! 


Exclusive MALCO Features: 

m No. 55 Chain is STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
on all sections. 

■ New sprocket-type return chain lifter in¬ 
creases chain life and practically elimi¬ 
nates breakage. 

■ Patented Divertor Section operates from 
safety of barn floor, discharges bales to 
right or left. Handles round, square or 
half bales. 

■ New, improved trans¬ 
fer drive unit provides 
continuous drive be¬ 
tween two sections op¬ 
erating from horizontal 
thru any angle to 45°. 

■ Sectional construc¬ 
tion: available in 4', 8', 

12' and 16' sections. 


MALCO’S Complete ONE-MAN SYSTEM: 


O BALE CHUTE —for easy handling. 0 
SPRING CHAIN TIGHTENER — takes up slack, 
for extra life. © TRANSFER DRIVE UNIT — 
optional for short installations — drives both 
sections from one motor. O MOW HANGERS 
— for quick, easy installation in barn. © 
DIVERTOR SECTION — deflects bales to right 
or left. © UNDERCARRIAGE — for elevating 
and transporting. 3 sizes. © BALE GUIDE — 
guides bale over transfer drive. 


Contact: Western New York 

CUMMINGS & BRICKER, INC. 

Harvestor Ave., Batavia, N.Y. 

Central & Eastern New York 

HOWARD S. CRANE, INC. 

Oneida, New York 


GoU7UiAJet?& C^eElgUV: 


CORNISH KINGS 


3/4 PURE 


Game Cornish 


You have never tasted 
such delicious Cornish 
Hens, broilers, capons. 

Kings are 3 A pure Cornish. 

Perfect at all stages of 
development: More meat 
on the breast, on the legsl 
Eat like a King, retail 
them at a profit to people 
who eat the best! For fast growth, top feed 
conversion, get facts on Vanguards, Broad 
Whites. Buy our Golden Sex Links, X-300 
Leghorns for most eggs. 30 years of spe¬ 
cialized breeding at your service! Get our 
catalog todayl 



GET THE LARGEST EGGS IN U.S. 
WITH GARRISON 

GOLDEN SEX LINKS! 


FREE 

BOOK 


Had largest average egg 
weight (26.5 oz.) and 
highest percentage of 
large and extra large 
eggs (84.3%) in all U.S.A. 

Random Sample Tests in 
1961-62 and 1962-631 
Many customers get a 
premium for these extra 
large golden brown eggs. 

Get the facts on this prof¬ 
itable Garrison Golden Sex Link. Also on 
X-300 Leghorns, the thriftiest layer of white 
eggs. Send a card today! 



NEW! FREE! Send for "HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 
MARKETING EGGS"/ shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


RURAL 

NEW 

YORKER 

classified 

really 

gets 

results— 

FAST! 

Attractive ... In¬ 
expensive—still only 
28c per word—and 
the best way to 
reach the best farm¬ 
ers in the Northeast! 



CAMPERS—HOME OWNERS—BOY SCOUTS 

he best small saw (16" blade) for jobs around camp 
nd home. Trim heavy shrubbery, fruit trees—lower 
mbs of pine trees—clean camp sites—a real help to 
/ery scout patrol. 

/HEELER SAW CO. belchertown, mass. 


EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 

BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 



SUMMER SORES 


Chafed Udders, Cracked Teats, 
Wire Cuts, Fly Sores, Cowpox* 

BIu-Kote covers the wound 
ith a penetrating coating to 
:duce pus formation, dry up 
;cretions, control secondary 
ifection and promote clean, 
ipid healing. 4 oz. bottle $ 1 
t drug & farm stores or write: 

I. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 



Dr. Naif tor's 

BLU-KOTE 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New York, N. Y. (Special) — For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after base, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that Sufferers made 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 



I have been asked to send contribu¬ 
tions to Starr Commonwealth for boys 
of Ablion, Mich., and Van Wert, Ohio. 
Con you tell me what kind of institution 
this is? J.C.H. 

This is a school for delinquent 
boys, most of whom have been in 
juvenile courts. It is supported part¬ 
ly by public contributions. Their 
training is under supervision of the 
local public school system, but the 
boys are given special psychiatric 
care. They are kept at the school 
and supplied with recreation, re¬ 
ligious training and medical care. 
A leaflet published by the Van 
Wert, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce 
states that the town is very proud 
of Starr Commonwealth for Boys. 


Thank you most sincerely for your 
item about The Association of Handi¬ 
capped Artists Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., and 
for answering my inquiry so promptly. 
It is so nice to know where to turn 
for help. Mrs. C.H. 

It gives us here at RNY great 
satisfaction to be of service as 
a clearing-house for information 
which individuals cannot easily ob¬ 
tain by themselves. We appreciate 
the help given us by the Better 
Business Bureaus and various gov¬ 
ernment agencies. We were espe¬ 
cially glad to have this information 
about The Association of Handi¬ 
capped Artists on hand, and we 
have received other inquiries about 
it from readers who failed to see 
the item about AHA in our Febru¬ 
ary, 1964, issue. 


As soon as weather is settled, ex¬ 
pect the annual invasion of fly-by- 
night “home improvement special¬ 
ists.” Your Publisher’s Desk editor 
has already experienced such a visit 
at his Connecticut home. A pickup 
truck, bearing New Jersey license 
plates and the name and address of 
a Bronx, New York, company 
crudely painted on the side, drove 
up and the driver inquired if he 
could top-treat the driveway with 
sealer. A quick “No” and he wasted 


no time in driving off over the 
horizon. Be wary especially of itin¬ 
erant driveway sealers, roofers and 
painters. It is not superfluous to 
repeat: Do business only with rep¬ 
utable home improvement firms 
permanently located in your imme¬ 
diate area. 

I have read in your column where 
you have helped others who have been 
defrauded in various ways. I om hoping 
that perhaps you can in some way assist 
me. Since 1961, I have been trying to 
get a $24.68 refund, or the merchan¬ 
dise I ordered and never received, 
from Damar Products Inc., Elizabeth, 
N.J. Is there anything ot all that 1 
can do about this? G.M.T. 

Damar Products Inc. has been 
declared bankrupt. On April 21, 
1964, attorneys for its trustee ad¬ 
vised Publisher’s Desk that “amount 
presently on hand will be insuf¬ 
ficient to pay administration ex¬ 
penses, and priority claims for 
taxes, etc.,” thus ruling out “divi¬ 
dend available” on claims filed by 
customers with the Referee in 
Bankruptcy. There is nothing 
G.M.T. can do now to recover the 
$24.68. 

On March 11, 1964, the FTC or¬ 
dered Product Testing Co. Inc., 
Damar Products Inc., and Damar 
president and principal stockholder 
—David W. Margulies (who also 
does business under the names of 
Mrs. Dorothy Damar, Damar’s. 
Emma and Jed’s Country Store, The 
Consumer Research Bureau and 
Product Testing Bureau, and who 
is an official of Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club) to stop misrep¬ 
resenting the nature of their busi¬ 
ness operations and using deceptive 
pricings, savings, quality, perform¬ 
ance and guarantee claims. On 
March 4, 1964, the FTC ruled that 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
has made false pricing and “free” 
claims for “bonus” items offered in 
drives to get new members to join 
its buying club. FTC issued an or¬ 
der forbidding Mr. Margulies and 
an associate, Joe Vine, to engage in 
such unlawful practices. 

Publisher’s Desk has reported on 
the activities of Mr. Margulies and 
his firms many times. The record 
of this individual and his enter¬ 
prises speaks for itself. 


Bindweed in Raspberries 


In the February 1964 issue of RNY, 
R. D. Sweet had an article about the 
control of bindweed in asparagus. My 
problem is in the raspberry lots. I 
cultivate and hoe, but the bindweed 
still comes along. Do you think that 
2,4-D would injure the raspberries? 
Most of the plants are full bearing 
and three to four years old. H.O.H. 

It is doubtful that bindweed in 
raspberry beds can be effectively 
controlled with 2,4-D. The success¬ 
ful use of 2,4-D with asparagus is 
based on timing. Bindweed is most 
effectively controlled by 2,4-D 
when in full leaf and at flower bud 
stage. With asparagus, this occurs 
after the spears are harvested. Be¬ 
sides, asparagus roots, of tuber-like 
nature, offer more resistance to the 
herbicide than would hair-like 
roots of raspberries. 

If 2,4-D were applied on bind¬ 
weed in raspberry beds when most 
effective, the raspberry canes would 
also be in full leaf and most sus¬ 
ceptible to the chemical’s killing 
power. By that time, too, the bind¬ 


weed would be well entwined in 
the canes and selective treatment 
would be impossible. 

A new chemical has been devel¬ 
oped which gives excellent control 
of bindweed. However, it is non- 
selective (kills all vegetation) and 
is cleai'ed only for “industrial” use. 
Until such time as a chemical can 
be developed to both rid bindweed 
and present no danger to the crop, 
bindweed will continue to be a 
most difficult weed to control. 

Pei'haps relocation of the rasp- 
beri'y lots to an uninfested area 
would be a solution. It would be 
economically feasible to establish 
new i-aspberi'y beds if required 
cultivating and hoeing to control 
bindweed takes profit out of the 
crop. If the beds were moved, care 
should be taken not to infest the 
new area with the bindweed. This 
would be especially true if new 
stock were obtained by tip-layer¬ 
ing; every bit of soil or material 
moved fi'om the infested beds is a 
potential contaminant. w.c.s. 
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N EW JERSEY is not a big State 
in terms of square miles, but 
it is a big State in terms of people. 
There is an inclination among some 
people to think of Jersey as the 
playground for New Yoi’k City and 
Philadelphia, but you will make a 
big mistake if you write her off as 
a farm State. The farmers are still 
there, I know, because they read 
The Rural New Yorker and some¬ 
times write to me. 

Peaches, Berries and Eggs 

The Garden State produces an 
immense quantity of peaches. You 
don’t often see them on the fruit 
stands because they are of the cling¬ 
stone variety, not so good for eating 
out of hand but ideal for canning. 
So most of us get our New Jersey 
peaches from a can. New Jersey 
also produces thousands of bushels 
of apples. One of my friends in New 
Jersey has an apple orchard of 100 
acres and is using a fertilizer 
spreader made only a few miles 
from here. 

At one time, a number of immi¬ 
grants from Europe settled on New 
Jersey sand land which was consid¬ 
ered too poor for farming. They 
went heavily into small fruit pro¬ 
duction and now serve the State 
with strawberries and raspberries. 
New Jersey is not in the Corn Belt 
or the Wheat Belt, but farmers 
there do raise both and find a mar¬ 
ket right at home because of the 
large poultry industry. Out this 
way, we take the eggs to market in 
a basket, but the New Jersey poul¬ 
try farmer needs a big truck. Out 
this way, our farm flocks average a 
hundred or so hens. In New Jersey, 
a farmer doesn’t think he has any 
chickens if he has less than 5,000. 

From 'Pineys' to Princeton 

New Jersey is a State of many 
contrasts. North of Camden a few 
miles, there are farm folk known 
as “Pineys,” who are content to live 
in the horse-and-buggy era. Far¬ 
ther north, in the low mountains, 
are large numbers of so-called 
“hillbillies.” Just a few miles away 
is Princeton, one of the finest uni¬ 
versities in the nation. 



If I am not mistaken, the Japa¬ 
nese beetle appeared first in New 
Jersey. It multiplied so rapidly that 
it was predicted that it meant the 
end of farming there. Not long ago, 
some people I know crossed the 
State on the White Horse Pike in 
the Fall and found roadside stands 
loaded with farm produce. Evident¬ 
ly, the farmers have learned to live 
with the Japanese beetle just as we 


have learned to live with the corn 
borer. 

In Newark, if you follow Orange 
Street far enough, you will come to 
a factory where a man named Edi¬ 
son made two dreams come true. 
He dreamed that homes, streets and 
factories would be lighted by elec¬ 
tricity, and now we play baseball at 
night with fields made as light as 
day. He dreamed that sound could 
be placed on a wax cylinder by a 
vibrating needle and the sound re¬ 
produced when another needle fol¬ 
lowed the same lines, and the result 
was the phonograph. 

During our first year on the farm, 
we had a phonograph with a big 
horn. At one time, it was thought 
that radio would put an end to the 
phonograph. Instead, it helped make 
it a tremendous business. Edison 
no doubt did not dream that he was 


inaugurating a business that would 
furnish employment for millions. 

But I have made my point. The 
farmers are still there in New Jer¬ 
sey, and they are an integral part 
of our RNY family. We read of 
giant industries, but it is still true 
that agriculture is the real king of 
American enterprise. Besides pro¬ 
viding food for the nation, the 
American farmer is doing his full 
share in making this a better place 
to live. I have something in mind to 
say to late-teenage farm lads, but 
that will have to wait for another 
time. Carry on, and may the good 
Lord take a liking to you. 

L. Benjamin Reber 


A bushel of apples will run from 
96 to 144 apples, depending upon 
their size. 



Can you 
feed a 200 
head herd in 
20 minutes? 
You can... 
electrically! 



One man flipping a 
few switches can 
handle the chore with 
ease — with a well- 
planned auger feeding system! 
Modern electric materials hand¬ 
ling equipment can do anything 
from putting feed into storage, 
to feeding cattle and poultry, to 
cleaning the barn or poultry 
house. And when you consider 
that 8 cents worth of electricity 
does the equivalent of $8.00 in 
hand labor, you really can’t 
afford to do it by hand! 

Your Niagara Mohawk Farm 
Representative will be glad to 
help you plan a materials hand¬ 
ling system to suit any of your 
operational needs. Call him. His 
services are free. 




NIAGARA C" H MOHAWK 


INVESTOR OWNED • TAXPAYING 
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Flow-Action tines give measured feeding! 


Hayliner® 268 — 14" x 18" bales; P.T.O.; twine-tie; Bale-thrower optional. 


Exclusive metered Flow-Action 
—in a great new high-capacity, 
low-cost baler from... 


New Holland ! 


What does capacity mean to you? More bales-per-minute? Day-after-day 
dependability? Fewer missed ties? Higher feed value in every bale? Then 
the economical new Hayliner 268 is for you! At the heart of the "268"" is 
Flow-Action—the finest feeding system on a baler today. It meters the hay 
with leaf-saving gentleness, easily handles early-cut hay— 
and makes the best-shaped bales in the business! See your 
New Holland dealer for the year's biggest baling news! 

NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION, NEW HOLLAND, PENNA First in Grassland Farming 
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Make Money With 

WIRTHMORE’S 

14% Program 

for Summer Feeding 

(T NEW 14 RECORD FITTING and 
CALVING FEED, coarse textured —- 
for show animals, dry and fresh cows —• 
and for a milking ration for good cows 
and good summer feeding programs. 

{ 14 HI-CAL PELLETS — a time-proved 

all-purpose summer feed for the majority 
of feeders. 

@ COMPLETELY NEW 14 PRO CAL 
DAIRY FEED — patterned after the 
popular 16 Pro-Cal — available all¬ 
pellets and partially-pelleted — designed 
specially for herds on spring and early 
pasture and zero grazing programs. 

Plan to include your selection from the “BIG 
14’s” in your feeding program. Ask your Wirth- 
more distributor for feeding recommendations and 
prices. Your cows and your milk check will tell 
the story! Try some now! 



“YOUR FEED DOLLAR IS WORTH MORE AT WIRTHMORE” 

Mills at: Olean f N.Y. * Hickory, N.C. • St. Albans & Brattleboro, Vt, 
Bridgewater, Mass. • Concord, N.H. 



it is important that you 
Get this HEW FREE BOOK 


This New FREE Illustrated Book tells 
how Rupture can be treated by a mild 
NON-SURGICAL METHOD and THAT 
THE TREATMENT is backed by a Life¬ 
time Certificate of Assurance. 

The book explains that, although many 
people have not heard of, or have been 
misinformed about the non-surgical treat¬ 
ment, it has a long history of use and is 
recognized by authorities today. 

Many men and women from all over the 
country have taken the NON-SURGICAL 
TREATMENT and have reported it has 
proven effective. 

Write today for this New Free Book that 
tells HOW and explains WHY more and 
more sufferers are using MODERN NON- 
SURGICAL Methods of treating their rup¬ 
tures. Act Now. No obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 
Dept. E 9939 EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 

2 



HOOF ROT? 


CANKER —THRUSH 

A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic and absorbing 
agent for stubborn hoof 
infections. Easy to apply 
— pour it on. No band¬ 
age required. $1.25 at drug 
and farm stores or write. 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N. Y. 



STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL UTILITY BLDGS. 

& GARAGES 

Easily erected • Quick delivery 
Shipped Anywhere 
Wr/fe for information 
JOHN COOPER CO. 

301 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J. 

Phone: (20I)HU 7-40IE 



Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST! 


1964 Farm Fairs 


NEW YORK 

Afton (Chenango Co. ) 

A f t° n .July 19-25 

Albany, Schenectady, Greene Counties 

Altamont .Aug. 17-22 

Allegany County 

Angelica .Aug. 4-8 

Boonville i Oneida Co.) 

Boonville.Aug. 3-8 

Brookfield-Mcdison County 

Brookfield . j u |v 21-2$ 

Broome County " Y 

Whitney Point .July 26-Aug. 1 

Caledonia (Livingston Co.) 

Caledonia .Aug. 11-15 

Cattaraunus County 

Little Valley .Aug. 17-22 

Chautauqua County 

Dunk,rk .July 20-25 

Chemung County 

Horseheads .Aug. 16-22 

Chenango County 

Norwich .Aug. 10-15 

Clinton County 

Plattsburgh .Aug. 4-8 

Cobleskill (Schoharie Co.) 

Cobleskill .Aug. 26-30 

Co'umbia County 

Chatham .Sept. 4-7 

De'aware County 

Walton .Aug. 17-22 

Dundee (Yates Co.) 

Dundee .Sept. 9-12 

Dutchess County 

Rhinebeck.Aug. 25-30 

Erie County 

Hamburg.Aug. 22-29 

Essex County 

Westport .Aug. 18-22 

Franklin County 

Malone .Aug. 24-30 

Genesee County 

Batavia .July 13-18 

Genesee Valley Breeders (Livingston Co.) 

Avon .. . . Aug. 29-30 

Gouverneur 

See St. Lawrence County) 

Hemlock Lake (Livingston Co.) 

Hemlock.July 21-25 

Herkimer County 

Frankfort .Aug. 19-22 

Jefferson County 

Watertown .Aug. 2-8 

Lewis County 

Lowville .Aug. 17-22 

Mcdison County 
( See Brookf eld) 

Monroe County 

Henrietta .Aug. 17-22 

Montgomery County 

Fonda .Sept. 2-7 

NEW YORK STATE EXPOSITION 

Syracuse .Sept. 1-7 

Ontaro County 

Canandoigua .July 13-18 

Orange County 

Middletown .Aug. 1-8 

Oswego County 

Sandy Creek.Aug. 11-15 

Otsego Couniy 

Morris .Aug. 3-8 

Palmyra (Wayne Co.) 

Palmyra .Aug. 10-15 

Queens, Nassau, Suffolk Counties 

Westbury . No 1964 fair 

Rensselaer County 

Schaghticoke .Sept. 3-8 

St. Lawrence County-Gouverneur 

Gouverneur .Aug. 10-15 

Saratoga County 

Baiision Spa .July 27-Aug. 1 

Seneca County 

Waterloo. July 27- Aug. 1 

Steuben County 

Bath .Aug. 25-30 

Tioga County 

Owego '. July 12-18 

Tomokins County 

Ithaca .Aug. 3-8 

Trumansburg (Tompkins Co.) 

Trumonsburg . July 7-11 

Ulster Couniy 

Kingston .Aug. 19-20 

Washington County 

Greenwich.Aug. 25-29 

Wyoming County 

Pike .Aug. 24-29 

Yates County 

Penn Yan.July 8-12 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Conaan (Grafton Co.) 

Canaan .Aug. 6-9 

Cheshire County 

Keene.Oct. 8-11 

Contoocock ( Merrimack Co.) 

Contoocock . Sept. 4-7 

Coos (N.H.) & Essex (Vt.) Counties 

Lancaster .Sept. 4-7 

Cornish (Su"ivonCo.) 

Corn sh F'at .Aug. 14-15 

Deerfield ( Rockingham Co.) 

Deerfield .Oct. 1-4 

Hillsboro County 

New Boston .Sept. 12 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE FAIR 

Plymouth.Aug. 20-23 

North Haverhill (Grafton Co.) 

North Haverhill.July 31-Aug. 2 

Rochester (Strafford Co.) 

Rochester .Sept. 19-26 

Sandwich Town & Grange (Carroll Co.) 

Sandwich .Oct. 12 


VERMONT 

Bondville ( Bennington Co.) 

Bondville . Sept. 25-26 

Co d^nia County 

Lyndonville .Aug. 27-30 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY EXPOSITION 
( Chittenden Co. ) 

Essex Junction .Auq. 3 1-Sept. 5 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY EXPOSITION 
( Orange Co.) 

Bradford . Aug. 7-9 

Essex County 

(See Coos County, N. H.) 

Guilford (Windham Co.) 

Guilford . Sept. 7 

Hart and (Windsor Co.) 

Hart.and . Aug. 20-23 

Orleans County 

Barton . Aug. 1 9-23 

RUTLAND STATE FAIR (Rutland Co.) 

Rutland . Sept. 7-12 

World's Fair (Orange Co.) 

Tunbridge .Sept. 18-20 


MAINE 

BANGOR STATE FAIR (Penobscot Co ) 

Bangor . . July 31 -Aug. 8 

Centra Maine ( Androscoggin Co. ) 

Lew ston .. . Sept. 7-12 

Clinton Lions' Agricultural ( Kennebec Co I 

_ Cimton .Sept. 11-13 

Cochnewagon Agricultural (Kennebec Co) 

Monmouth . Sept. 18-20 

Cumberland Farmer's Club 

Cumberland Center .Sept. 27-Oct. 3 

Franklin County 

Farmington . Sept. 22-26 

Hancock County 

Blue Hill .Septv 4-7 

Knox Agricultural 

, Union . Aug. 25-29 

Litchf e'd Formers' Club ( Kennebec Co.) 

Litchfield . Sept. 11-12 

New Portland Lions' Agricultural (Somerset 
Co. ) 

New Portland .Sept. 26-27 

Northern Maine (Aroostock Co.) 

Presque Is'e . Aug. 10-15 

North Penobscot Agricultural 

Springfield . Sept. 5-7 

Oxford County 

Norway-So. Paris . Sept. 15-19 

Piscataquis Val ey 

Dover-Foxcroft . Aug. 28-29 

Pittston ( Kennebec Co.) 

Pittston, Rt. 194 .Aug. 13-15 

Readfie'd Grange ( Kennebec Co. ) 

Readfield .Sept. 26 

Sagadahoc Agricultural & Horticultural 

Topsham.Oct. 14-17 

Sidney Town ( Kennebec Co. ) 

Sidney .Aug. 28-30 

SKOWHEGAN STATE FAIR (Somerset Co.) 

Skowhegan . Aug. 15-22 

South Kennebec Agricultural 

Windsor .Sept. )-7 

Vacationlond Anricultural ( Cumberland Co ) 

Yarmouth, U S. #1 .Aug. 9-15 

West Oxford Agricultural 

Fryeburg .Oct. 6-10 

West Washington Agricultural 

Cherryf ield .Sept. 10-12 

World's Fair (Oxford Co.) 

North Waterford.Oct. 2-3 

York County 

Acton .Aug. 27-30 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BARRINGTON* ( Berkshire Co. ) 

Great Barrington . Sept. 13-19 

Brockton* ( Plymouth Co.) 

Brockton .July 3-11 

EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 

West Springfield . Sept. 19-27 

Essex* 

Topsfield.Sept. 6-12 

Franklin County 

Greenfield . Sept. 13-16 

Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden* 

Northampton . Sept. 6-12 

Highland ( Hampshire Co. ) 

Middlefield . Aug. 15-16 

Hillside ( Hampshire Co.) 

Cummington . Aug. 28-30 

LiftleviIle Com. (Hampden Co.) 

Littleville .Aug. 8-9 

Marshfield* ( Plymouth Co. ) 

Marshfield .Aug. 23-29 

Martha's Vineyard (Dukes Co.) 

West Tisbury .Aug. 20-22 

Rehoboth* (Bristol Co.) 

Dighton . Sept. 13-19 

Spencer (Worcester Co. ) 

Spencer . Sept. 4-7 

Union (Hampden Co.) 

Blandford . Sept. 5-7 

Westfield (Hamnton Co.) 

Westfield .Aug. 22-23 

Weymouth* (Norfolk Co.) 

South Weymouth . Aug. 16-22 

*Pari-mutuel Racing 

RHODE ISLAND 

ROCKY HILL STATE FAIR 

East Greenwich . Aug. 18-23 

CONNECTICUT 

Berlin (Hartford Co.) 

Berlin .Oct. 2-4 

Berlin Grange (Hartford Co.) 

Berlin . Sept. 18-19 

Bethlehem ( Litchf ield Co. ) 

Bethlehem . Sept. 12-13 

Bridgewater County (Litchfield Co.) 

Bridgewater . Aug. 21-23 

Brooklyn (Windham Co.) 

Brooklyn . Aug. 28-30 

Cheshire ( New Haven Co. ) 

Cheshire . Aug. 22-23 

Chester (Middlesex Co.) 

Chester . Aug. 28-30 

DANBURY FAIR ( Fairfield Co. ) 

Danbury . Oct. 2-11 

Durhcm ( M iddlesex Co. ) 

Durham . Sept. 25-27 

Goshen ( Litchfield Co.) 

Goshen . Sept. 5-7 

Guilford ( New Haven Co. ) 

Guilford .Sept. 18-19 

Haddam Neck ( Midd'esex Co. ) 

Haddam Neck . . Sept. 6-7 

Harwinton ( Litchf ield Co. ) 

Harwinton Center.Oct. 3-4 

Lebanon County (New London Co.) 

Lebanon . Aug. 7-9 

Ledyard ( New London Co.) 

Ledyard Center . Sept. 11-12 

Meriden Grange ( New Hawn Co.) 

Meriden . Sept. 18-19 

North Haven ( New Haven Co.) 

North Haven .Sept. 10-13 

Norwich Grange (New London Co.) 

Norwich .Aug. 28-29 

Pachaug Com. ( New London Co. ) 

Griswold . July 18-19 

Portland Agricultural ( M:dd'esex Co. ) 

Portland . Sept. 11-13 

Preston City (New London Co.) 

Preston .Aug. 14-15 

Riverton (Litchfield Co.) 

Riverton . Oct. 10-11 

Southington ( Hartford Co.) 

Southington . Aug. 29-30 

Stafford (Tolland Co.) 

Stafford Springs . Oct. 1-4 

Terryville County ( Litchfield Co. ) 

Tcrryville . Sent. 19-20 

Union Ag. Four Town Fair (Tolland Co.) 

Somers . Sept. )8-20 

Woodstock (W : ndhamCo.) 

South Woodstock . Sept. 5-7 
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Installing Water System 

I am sending a diagram of a pro¬ 
posed water system and would ap¬ 
preciate any help you can give me. 
What type of pipe, size, etc.; what type 
of pump, size of motor, size of electric 
wire from dwelling to pump house. 
Amount of water required at dwelling 
is small—about 25 gallons per day. I 
plan to use plastic pipe of the 100-lb. 
test type. Distance from the house to 
the spring is 550 feet with a rise of 80 
feet. If there is a better way of bringing 
this water to the house, please advise. 

New York R.A.J. 

Rather than attempt to make pre¬ 
cise recommendations at this dis¬ 
tance as to type of pump, motor 
size, etc., it is suggested you con¬ 
sult the most reliable dealer in your 
area and inform him as to conditions 
which exist. A dealer who guaran¬ 
tees the satisfactory performance of 
his merchandise will require his 
data firsthand. It is important he in¬ 
spect the site for the installation 
and determine the various condi¬ 
tions which must be taken into 
account. 

While you state your needs to be 
no more than a vei’y modest 25 
gallons per day, you would be wise 
to allow ample margin. It is sug¬ 
gested you: 

1. Determine rather precisely the 
vertical lift from the spring reser¬ 
voir to the uppermost level in the 
house that water must be forced. 

2. Obtain a minimum capacity 
of 10 gallons per minute in the 
pumping system (one faucet can 
take about three gallons per min¬ 
ute). 

3. Have nothing less than IV 4 - 
inch pipe anywhere in the line until 
inside the dwelling. 

4. Use a reservoir tank of at least 
32 gallons, preferably 42 gallons. 

5. Buy the very best grade of 
plastic piping. Bear in mind it is 
costly in terms of labor to install 
many hundreds of feet of piping. 

6. Be certain that the installation 
includes a circuit breaker to protect 
the motor against under- or over¬ 
load, under- or over-voltage; also 
against lightning. 


Insulation for Piping 

I have a deep well pump and the 
well is 67 feet deep; pipe is half-inch 
copper. The more cold water you draw 
in Summer, the more the cold water pipe 
sweats from the cellar up into the bath¬ 
room. The china flush box also sweats. 

Do you know what to do or recom¬ 
mend besides wrapping the water pipe 
and what should I use? I was told to 
paint the water pipe with paint and 
varnish to seal the pores. F.H.S. 

Pennsylvania 

Your piping needs insulation. 
You can purchase an insulation 
that is applied like paint. It is sold 
at plumbing supply stores, farm 
supply stores or some paint stores. 
A more economical, but unsightly, 
method is to wrap the pipes in 
newspaper and twine. 

The tank or the water closet can 
be enclosed with terry cloth covers 
made for the purpose; they are 
sold in department stores. The 
cover serves to insulate the cold 
surface of the tank and thus elimi¬ 
nate sweating. 


Siding for Barn 

We have to have work done on the 
barn. If you could give us some advice 
on what material to use as a siding 
over rather worn boards, something 
reasonable, we would greatly appreci¬ 
ate it. A.A. 

New York 

The most economical material is 
vertical wood batten siding. Plain 
boards are attached vertically with 
narrow strips of wood (l"x2") 
nailed over the joint between 
boards. Plain rough-sawn boards, 
eight or 10 inches wide, can be 


used and finished with shingle 
stain; otherwise, use asbestos sid¬ 
ing or novelty (wood) siding. 


Concrete Mixture 

Will you please give me the ingredi¬ 
ents for a 12-inch concrete wall, eight 
feet high, and footing? Give ingredients 
also for 7-inch deck of 12 Vi foot span. 

Mass. J.E.M. 

To make a cubic yard of con¬ 
crete, use one cubic yard of crushed 
stone, one-half cubic yard of washed 
sand, and six sacks of Portland 
cement. Be careful about the 
amount of water used. If the sand 
is dry, use six gallons of water 
each one-sack batch, five gallons 
if the sand is damp, 4% gallons if 
the sand is wet. Sand is wet if it 
leaves visible moisture on the hand 
when one squeezes a fistful. 


Keystone Ram Sale 

The 16th annual Keystone Stud 
Ram Sale will be held in the small 
arena at the Farm Show Building 
in Harrisburg, Pa., on July 11. 
Show starts at 8:00 a.m., sale be¬ 
gins promptly at 1:00 p.m. 

Hampshire, Suffolk, Dorset, Cor- 
riedale, Shropshire, Cheviot and 
Southdown sheep will be shown 
and sold. To make it interesting 
for the exhibitors and to attract 
quality sheep, approximately $625 
has been set aside for cash premi¬ 
ums in the different classes. A 
plaque will be presented to the 
consignor of the champion ram and 
champion ewe in each of the breeds. 
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Published monthly by the Rural Publishing 
Co., 311 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 10036. 
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at New York, N.Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. 



J. S. Woodhouse Company rep¬ 
resents the following manu¬ 
facturers and their products: 

ANCHOR COUPLING CO.. Hose 
Menders: ARPS CORP., Trenchers, 
Half-Tracks, Snow Blowers, Dozers; THE 
BELT CORP., Brod-Kastor Seeder- 
Spreader, Portable Aluminum Elevators, 

Utility Steel Elevators; BLACKWELDER 
MFG. CO. Fork Lifts; BULLER MFG. 

CO., Tractor Saw Frames; CHAR- 
LYNN CO., Hydraulic Horsepower 
Products; THE COVER BOARD. Con¬ 
tour Plow Boards; DARF CORP., Wheel 
Rakes, Windrow Turners; DUBUQUE 
STAMPING & MFG. CO., Single 
Beater Manure Spreaders; ELECTRIC 
WHEEL CO., Running Gears; GARBER 
SEEDERS, INC., Seeders-Spreaders; 
GILSON BROS. CO., Cement Mixers; 
HANSON EQUIPMENT CO., Spray¬ 
ing Equipment; HAWK BILT MFG. 

CO., Side Manure Spreaders; HOW¬ 
ARD ROTAVATOR CO., INC., Rotary 
Power Hoe; JOHNSON HYDRAULIC 
EQUIP. CO., Hyd raulic Loaders; 
KASTEN MFG. CO., Forage Boxes; 
KNIPCO, Space Heaters; KOSCH 
MFG. CO., Tractor Mowers; LILLIS- 
TON IMPLEMENT CO., Rotary Cut¬ 
ters and Cultivators; LLOYD CHAIN 
CORP., Fa rm Tractor Tire Chains; 
PIONEER HYDRAULIC, INC., Hy¬ 
draulic Couplers; SAM MULKEY, Farm 
Elevators; ORIGINAL TRACTOR CAB 
CO., INC., Tractor Half Cabs; THE 
SNOW CO., Tubular Elevators, Feeder 
Wagons, Auger Boxes. 


Coming in September 

under the Woodhouse Banner . . . 

A Special Section 

in Rural New Yorker's 
1964 New York State 
Exposition Issue 


Each year the J. S. Woodhouse Company runs a 
large section in The Rural New Yorker's Annual 
New York State Exposition Issue. Advertisements 
in this section describe the various products made 
by the manufacturers represented by Woodhouse. 
This year there will be more products and more 
manufacturers in this section than ever before. It is 
well known that every product handled by Wood- 
house must pass rigid tests of quality, performance 
and service—your guarantee of dependability. 


See the Woodhouse Exhibits at the New York 
State Exposition in Syracuse, September 1 
thru 7 and Eastern States Exposition , West 
Springfield , Mass. September 19 thru 27. 


July, 1964 
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What Is Effective 
in Fly Control 

T HE COMBINATION for effective fly control is 
good sanitation practices plus proper use of 
chemicals designed to kill various kinds of flies on 
livestock and in farm buildings. The need for a 
non-ending sanitation program is emphasized each 
year and, other than the usual reminder, nothing 
will be added here on the importance of sanitation 
except to say that expense and extent of using chem¬ 
ical fly killers generally increase as the practice of 
sanitation decreases. 

Actually, a chemical control program should be 
made an important part of sanitation practices on 
the farm. It cannot be depended upon alone, will not 

• by Walter C. Smith 


FLY CONTROL by custom spray operators assures 
proper use of effective materials. Richard R. For- 
ry of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is shown (at left) 
at work on one of the many farms he services 
each year. 

be effective when used sporadically and should never 
be regarded as a “last-ditch” emergency measure to 
adopt only when the fly problem is really serious. 

There are no “approved” chemicals for fly control. 
Because of changes dictated by development of new 
and more effective materials, increasing resistance 
of flies, revised application procedures or safety 
restrictions and other factors, the USDA’s Ento¬ 
mology Research Division annually issues up-to-date 
insecticide recommendations which include chemical 
compounds registered and cleared—not “approved” 
—for use as fly controls. It is up to the farmer him¬ 
self to select the product or products he will use 
depending, of course, on the particular fly problem 
he is encountering. 

For Full Information: Consult the Label 

In selecting and using chemical fly killers, as well 
as any chemical pesticide, do not rely on easy-to-read 
tables, charts and summaries of official recommenda¬ 
tions, or on condensed instructions. Tables, charts 
and summaries may contain omissions and errors 
which occur in preparing them from official sources. 
The same is true of condensed instructions and per¬ 
haps more so. For example, a recent issue of a dairy 
magazine contained a table based on 1964 USDA 
recommendations for fly control which, besides omit¬ 
ting some safety restrictions, informed that fen- 
thion (Baytex) could be used in all livestock shelters 
and in milkrooms. USDA recommendations specifi¬ 
cally say that fenthion should not be applied in dairy 
barns, milkrooms or poultry houses! An information 
sheet on fly control recommendations for dairy 
farms was recently issued by a New York State 
County Extension office and stresses that dime- 
thoate (Cygon) is not to be used in poultry houses. 
Dimethoate, however, can be used in poultry houses. 

The only accurate source of complete information 
about fly-killing chemicals is the label on the con¬ 
tainer. Consulting only the recommendations in 
tables,' charts, summaries, bulletins and one- or two- 
page “flyers” for usage information does not take 
the place of carefully reading the label. 

USDA Recommendations for 1964 

For 1964, USDA recommendations list several 
compounds for use in various ways directly on live¬ 
stock and in farm buildings. For control of house 
flies, face flies and stable flies inside or outside of 
barns, farmers may use any of the following: py- 
rethrins plus synergist (piperonyl butoxide or sul¬ 
foxide) ; dichlorvos or DDVP (Vapona)— not as 
fog where animals received direct applications with¬ 
in eight hours; Diazinon; lindane— not in poultry 

CORNELL is using this "cow tunnel" to field test 
face fly attractants and repellents. Effectiveness 
is measured by number of flies attracted to samples 
above entrance as cows enter the structure. 



Photo: Cornell University 
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houses; methoxychlor, fenthion 
(Baytex)— not in dairy barns, milk- 
rooms or poultry houses ; l'onnel 
(Korlan); Ciodrin; naled (Dibrom) 
—not as oil solution directly on ani¬ 
mals or in poultry houses when 
birds are present; malathion; or di- 
methoate (Cygon). Baits of di- 
chlorvos, trichlorfon (Dipterex, Dy- 
lox, Nevugon), Diazinon, ronnel, 
naled or malathion are effective 
against house flies and face flies, 
but ineffective against stable flies. 

Except when using synergized 
pyrethrins, Ciodrin or naled, dairy 
animals must be removed before 
spraying. With all chemicals listed, 
extreme care should be taken not 
to contaminate feed, water, milk or 
milking equipment. Labels should 
be consulted for complete usage 
information and restrictions. 

For control of house flies, face 
flies and stable flies outside of barns 
only, farmers may use chlordane, 
DDT or toxaphene, with care to 
see that none gets on crops or graz¬ 
ing areas. 

On Dairy and Beef Cattle 

For face flies on dairy and beef 
cattle, farmers may use dichlorvos, 
pyrethrins plus synergist (consult 
label) or Ciodrin. For horn flies on 
dairy and beef cattle, recommenda¬ 
tions include: malathion, dichlor¬ 
vos, methoxychlor, Ciodrin, py¬ 
rethrins plus synergist (consult la¬ 
bel), Lethane 384 or Thanite, the 
latter two in conjunction with other 
materials. To control stable flies on 
both dairy and beef cattle, farmers 
may use dichlorvos, Ciodrin, py¬ 
rethrins plus synergist (consult la¬ 
bel), Lethane 384 or Thanite, the 
latter two in conjunction with other 
materials. Pyrethrins plus syner¬ 
gist (consult label) may be used for 
control of horse flies. Safety restric¬ 
tions apply to use of dichlorvos, 
Ciodrin, malathion, methoxychlor, 
Lethane 384 and Thanite in con¬ 
trolling face, horn or stable flies 
on dairy and beef cattle and labels 
should be consulted. 

On Beef Cattle Only 

For control of horn flies on beef 
cattle only, recommendations in¬ 
clude (besides materials already 
mentioned for use on both dairy 
and beef cattle) the following: di- 
oxathion (Delnav), DDT, toxa¬ 
phene, ronnel, coumaphos (Co-Ral) 
and Ruelene. Certain safety re¬ 
strictions apply here also to use of 
dioxathion, ronnel, coumaphos and 
Ruelene. 

The recommendations made by 
USDA’s Entomology Research Di¬ 
vision are based on information ob¬ 
tained by various federal, state and 
other research organizations. The 
list, though quite extensive, is not 
necessarily a complete one and 
there may be other products reg¬ 
istered for similar use. The recom¬ 
mendations do not necessarily ap¬ 
ply to all areas of the nation and 
are not intended to provide infor¬ 
mation for individual users, despite 
their value as a more or less com¬ 
prehensive list from which farmers 
may select a specific product. 

A Significant New Chemical 

Several of the chemicals that may 
be used for fly control are newer 
ones. Among them and especially 
noteworthy is dimethoate (Cygon). 
It is currently regarded as the “best 
general recommendation for fly 
control,” especially for house fly 
control in dairy barns, horse sta¬ 
bles, hog pens and poultry houses. 
At present, no flies in on-farm situ¬ 


ations have been found to be resist¬ 
ant to dimethoate and, while effec¬ 
tiveness of other residual chemicals 
for use inside or outside of barns 
ranges from a few days to six weeks 
at the most, effectiveness of dimeth¬ 
oate lasts up to eight weeks or 
longer. Flies resistant to DDT and 
other chlorinated hydrocarbons, as 
well as to phosphate insecticides, 
are controlled by dimethoate. 

In 1963, Richard R. Forry, cus¬ 
tom spray operator of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, power-sprayed dairy 
barns, swine pens and poultry 
houses with dimethoate on more 
than 400 farms with not one farmer 
complaint. 

Some of the original research 
work with dimethoate was done at 
Penn State by D. E. H. Frear, Tien- 
Hsi Cheng and H. F. Enos Jr.; at 
Rutgers by E. J. Hansens and Philip 
Granett; and at Cornell by J. G. 
Matthysse. 

Do Not Bypass the Label 

The most effective fly control 
program is a well-planned one 
which considers chemical usage an 
important part of over-all sanita¬ 
tion practices. As reported before, 
there are no “approved” chemical 
fly controls—if registration allows 
usage for specific purposes, then it 
is up to the farmer to select the 
right one for his situation and prob¬ 
lem. He should consider total sea¬ 
sonal cost, effectiveness, and num¬ 
ber and ease of applications. Re¬ 
member, only the label gives the 
complete story on usage, including 
safety precautions. Do not attempt 
to save time by bypassing the label 
... it won't work. 



Photo: C. G. Wettstein 


HIGH PRODUCER-Posing with Bill Dalrym- 

ple, Neihanic, N.J., is this H-75 Butterfly 
Prince Verdict-Var daughter who produced 
23,200 lbs. milk, 964 lbs. fat, in 341 days 
at five years of age. 



The net cash prices paid for 3.5 
per cent milk by cooperatives and 


dealers reporting for 

April 

1964 

are as follows: 




per 

per 


100 lbs. 

quart 

Conn. Milk Producers 

$4.96 

.105 

Mom-oe Co. Milk Prod. 

4.90 

.104 

Lehigh Valley Co-op 

4.87 

.104 

Gennesee Valley Co-op 

4.10 

.087 

Bovina Center Co-op 

3.93 

.084 

Rock Royal Co-op 

3.93 

.084 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op 

3.88 

.083 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op 

3.87 

.083 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

3.86 

.083 

Dairymen’s League 

3.76 

.080 


Fat, freight, bonuses and other differ¬ 
entials and charges vary, and the actual 
return is more to some and less to others, 
especially in the case of dealers and co¬ 
operatives owning more than one plant. 
Market Administrators' prices are: New 
York $3.86; Buffalo $3.78; Rochester $4.06. 

Prices to farmex’s per quai’t: blend (3.5 
per cent miik 201-210 mile zone) 8.2 cents: 
Class I-A (fluid) 10.6 cents. Consumer re¬ 
tail price per quart, N.Y. metropolitan area, 
appx-oved milk, doorstep, in glass, 32 cents; 
at stores, in paper, 29 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmei-s in April 1964—417; in April 1963— 
411. This is in accordance with analysis 
made by L. C. Cunningham. Cornell. 

Uniform prices for April 3.5 per cent milk 
under Connecticut Federal Order was $4.88 
per cwt. Producers delivering to Connecti¬ 
cut plants and farms in New York north of 
Massachusetts turnpike received $4.65. 


butter fat 
destroys 



This will never happen 
with NEW CROWN 
GOLD SEAL INFLATIONS 


Gentler milking . . . faster milking . . . 

Now — specially formulated to resist butter- 
fat. This is not an ordinary inflation. It’s been 
scientifically developed and extensively field 
tested to milk more gently — faster — clean 
much easier. 

A written guarantee assures absolute satisfac¬ 
tion — or money back. 



FREE BUCKET 
Check at your dealers for 
a free bucket with every 
16 new Crown Gold Seal 
Inflations. 



CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 

324 W. College Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin 



Steel- 

and wood frame.. 
2-STORY BARN by 


Farm & Commercial Buildings 

Goes up 

I low Cot* . . . Easy Terms 

NOLD FARM SUPPLY, 

in a SHORT 

Rome, N.Y. 

time—to last 

WILLARD HOWLAND, 
Southampton, Mass. 

a LONG time 



Clutches out steering wheel shocks, kickback, 
vibration and jolts 
Holds tractor on course automatically, even over 
roughest ground, ruts, along side hills, etc. 

Prevents 'wandering" on power steering equipped tractors. 
Guaranteed Only $24.90 complete. F.O.B. 


Write KOS CH C O. 

P. 0. Box 707 Dept.KCm Columbus, Nebr 



Patented "JET-FLOW'’ 33* of ice water gives lowest 
and fastest blend temperatures without freezin g 
milk . Milk tank surface completely refrigerated. 
Both milk tank and water cabinet of 18-8 stain¬ 
less steel. Rugged “can’t sag" frame . . . 
always accurate calibration. 


70 year 
direct-factory 
guarantee 


See you at the New York State Fair. Dealer Inquiries Invited. 
Manufactured by Craft Mfq. Co., North Chicago, Illinois 
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Doc' Mettler Says 



ENJOY THE 


EC( 

JNOMY 

OF WOOD WITH 

CON 

VENIENCE 

OF BAS OR Oil- 


BTEEWAT 


WOODBURNING FURNACES & BOILERS 

For Gravity, Forced Air, Steam, Hot Water Systems 


Thermostatically controlled for 
even temperature in any weather 
Burns fuel 3 times— Riteway Com¬ 
plete Combustion burns wood, then 
charcoal, then heat-rich gases which 
usually go up the chimney. 

More comfort, less work— Fuel load 
lasts 12 hours on even the coldest 
days. Remove ashes only 2 or 3 
times a month. 


Wood is your cheapest fuel—You 

can lay in a year’s supply in a few 
days in your own woodlot. Riteway’s 
advanced engineering makes wood 
your best fuel—not only for econ¬ 
omy, but for comfort and depend¬ 
ability. 

Free Engineering Service — We’ll 
help you plan the heating system 
that’s best for you. 


Manufactured over 25 years by makers of Pennsylvania Mowers. 

Selected Dealerships Available 

RITEWAY 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Division of Virginia Metalcrafters, Inc. 

DEPT. 517, WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


i 


MINDED? 

For Today and Tomorrow 

too? You get low first cost 
and low, low maintenance 
costs thereafter — with an 
F.C.T.* UNADILLA SILO. 

Sturdy, dependable, time- 
proven Unadilla Silo fea¬ 
tures are unavailable at 
any price in any other silo! 
Almost all our customers 
buy F.C.T. silos for eco¬ 
nomical. maintenance-free 
service (wood is 100% acid 
proof!). 

See your dealer or write for 
FREE catalog: 

Unadilla Silo Co. 

Box C-74 Unadilla, N.Y. 
*Factory Creosote Treated 
(also wood glue laminated barn rafters) 


UNADILLA SILOS 


A New FREE BOOK for 


MEN PAST 40 


Troubled With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

This New Free Book points out that if 
you are a victim of the above symptoms, 
the trouble may be traceable to Glandu¬ 
lar Inflammation ... a condition that 
very commonly occurs in men of middle 
apre or past. 

The book explains that, although many 
people mistakenly think surgery is the 
only answer to Glandular Inflammation, 
there is now a non-surgical treatment 
available. 

Non-Surgical Treatments 

This New Free Illustrated BOOK tells 
about the modern, mild, Non-Surgical 
treatment for Glandular Inflammation 
and that the treatment is backed by a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance. Many 
men from all over the country have 
taken the NON-SURGICAL treatment 
and have reported it has proven effective. 
Treatment takes but a short time and the 
cost is reasonable. 

WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOK 

This Book may prove of utmost impor¬ 
tance to you. Write Today. No obliga¬ 
tion. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. M 9949 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 



Grow The Best Crops 
with "NA-CHURS” 
Liquid Fertilizer 

PROVEN SINCE 1946 


USED ACROSS THE NATION 

For complete details write: 
'na-churs” PLANT FOOD COMPANY 

LONDON, ONT. MARION, OHIO WINTER GARDEN, FLA. 


Circling Disease 
Needs Early Treatment 


P ASTURE, as we used to know 
it, has become less and less of 
a factor in modern milk produc¬ 
tion. The well-cared-for dairy cow 
seldom sees the chewed-down, 
brown rocky thorn bush exercise 
area that her great-grandmother 
used to try to survive on in mid- 
Summer. She has either a well- 
fertilized modern pasture or the 
pasture is brought to her all 
chopped in an unloading wagon. 

However, just as in years gone 
by, the modern cow’s daughter is 
turned out into a back lot and left 
to shift for herself during the 
Summer until she reaches milking 
age. Cows that are dry are often 
turned out with the heifers and 
likewise forgotten. 

The Usual History—None! 

When a veterinarian is called to 
see one of these animals, the his¬ 
tory is usually the same—there just 
isn’t any. The animal was last seen 
a given number of days or even 
weeks ago, and now she is near 
death. This is not meant as criti¬ 
cism. On large modern farms there 
never seems to be enough help to 
do all the little things like check¬ 
ing heifers and dry cows. We have 
mentioned previously some of the 
diseases and conditions which oc¬ 
cur at pasture, such as parasites, 
poisoning and lightning. Listeri¬ 
osis, or circling disease, is another 
disease that can appear at any sea¬ 
son, but often shows itself on pas¬ 
ture. 

Listeriosis Is Bacterial 

Listei’iosis is caused by a bac¬ 
teria. Just how it spreads and the 
length of the incubation period are 
not known. In cattle, it seldom is 
a herd problem. (In sheep, it seems 
to spread faster and we will dis¬ 
cuss this at a later date.) We do 
notice in our practice that, over a 
period of years, certain farms will 
have cases, perhaps one every two 
or three yeax’s, while other farms 
have none. 

An autopsy of an animal dead of 
listeriosis would not show any di¬ 
agnostic symptoms. Your veteri¬ 
narian would have to send the 
brain away for bacteriological and 
pathological examination in order 
to make a positive diagnosis. Gen¬ 
erally, however, if he saw the ani¬ 
mal while alive on more than one 
call, he could be reasonably sure 
of his diagnosis. 

The First Symptoms 

The early symptoms are simply 
dullness, slight fever and some¬ 
what strange behavior. Within a 
day or two, the animal will wander 
off by herself, appearing nearly 
blind. If she comes to a fence, she 
may wander along it until she 
reaches a corner, then stand there 
pushing against the fence with her 
head. In a stanchion, she will push 
forward. At the slightest noise or 
excitement, the symptoms become 
more apparent. The animal may try 
to eat and drink, or stand there 
chewing but not swallowing. 

Within another day, one ear will 
usually droop and the eyelid and 
lip on the same side will feel 
“loose” and hang limply. By this 


time, the classic circling appears 
and the animal will walk in circles 
if confined to a small yard or pen. 
In many diseases, animals will cir¬ 
cle. But in circling disease, it will 
always be in the same direction. 
It can be right or left but, once 
the circling starts, a given animal 
cannot be made to circle in the op¬ 
posite direction without falling 
down. Paralysis of the swallowing 
muscles soon takes place, the ani¬ 
mal falls down, goes into a coma 
and dies. 

If a heifer with circling disease 
is found in the early or late stages, 
diagnosis is easier, but the veterin¬ 
arian still has to rule out rabies, 
lead poisoning and nervous aceto¬ 
nemia. Of course, brain tumors 
and abscesses, injuries from a blow 
or lightning can also cause similar 
symptoms. 

Early Treatment Essential 

Treatment is of little help un¬ 
less administered very early in the 
disease. Animals treated with the 
newer antibiotics may not get any 
worse, neither do they get any bet¬ 
ter. Once brain damage has been 
done, it seldom can be repaired. 
When a cow does get better, the 
veterinarian has no way of know¬ 
ing for sure whether he was not 
treating some other disease. 

We doubt that listeriosis will 
ever be a serious disease threat 
here in the Northeast, but it prob¬ 
ably will always be with us, tak¬ 
ing an occasional animal, and keep¬ 
ing us veterinarians on our toes 
trying to diagnose it. 

J. J. Mettler Jr., D.V.M. 


Summer Pruning 
Grapes Pays Off 

C. H. Weigel of Lake City, Penn¬ 
sylvania, along the Lake Shore 
fruit belt, has been growing Con¬ 
cord grapes for 50 years. In the 
past two years, he has experiment¬ 
ed with summer pruning. 

Mr. Weigel took 12 rows of his 
25-acre vineyard and trimmed them 
according to the usual method, 
trimming to four main canes, three 
to five spurs per vine. Then, during 
blossoming time in June on every 
other row (six rows in all) and on 
any lateral growth below the top 
wire, he removed terminal growth 
at the first internode beyond the 
last blossom. The result was that, 
on the trimmed vines, excessive 
growth was controlled and a heav- 
ier-than-average set of fruit ap¬ 
peared. 

Labor to blossom-prune the six 
rows cost him $26. His increase in 
production was 12 hampers more 
per row over the standard-pruned 
rows. This amounted to 348 more 
pounds of grapes per row, which 
tested the same sugar content as 
the control rows. Figuring at six 
cents a pound, he realized a net 
profit of $99.28 on the six rows over 
the control rows. 

The summer pruning was tried 
initially by Mr. Weigel in an effort 
to get rid of excess foliage. 

J. F. Swan 
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Special Report on 

Beef-Dairy Crossbreeding 


by J. Phillips & R. Scarth 

ECAUSE the Northeast is a 
deficit beef-producing area and 
has an abundant acreage readily 
adaptable to forage for beef pro¬ 
duction, studies are now being con¬ 
ducted to determine the feasibility 
of expanding the beef industry 
through beef and dairy crossbreed¬ 
ing. 

Desirable Carcass Attainable 

Preliminary results at Penn State 
show that a desirable carcass can 
be produced from beef-dairy cross¬ 
breds ( 3 A beef, V\ dairy) fed mainly 
on high-quality forage with limited 
grain feeding. 

Penn State’s experimental cow 
herd consists of Angus-Holstein 
crossbred cows. The majority of the 
cows are the first calves from Hol¬ 
stein heifers. These crossbred fe¬ 
males, over 700 pounds in weight, 
are bred between December 20 and 
March 20 to some of the best pure¬ 
bred beef bulls. These bulls are 
national and international show 
winners, weighing over 1,000 
pounds at one year of age, and ap¬ 
proximating one ton at maturity. 

The crossbred cows are bred ar¬ 
tificially during the first two months 
of the breeding season. Those not 
settled are put with a bull during 
the last month. The cows are main¬ 
tained solely on pasture, grass sil¬ 
age and grass hay except during 
the breeding season. They are fed 
alfalfa hay or an equivalent sup¬ 
plement during the breeding season 
to improve heat detection and con¬ 
ception rate. 

The Herd Is Culled 

Cows and heifers not pregnant 
when examined in June are culled 
from the herd, the remainder calve 
between September 25 and Janu¬ 
ary 1. 

The calves are weaned at approx¬ 
imately 300 days of age (in contrast 
to appi’oximately 210-day weanings 
used by beef producers) from July 
22 to October 28 and remain on 
pasture until the end of the pasture 
season, then they are assigned to 
various dry-lot feeding trials. Oth¬ 
er management practices, such as 
implanting the calves with synthetic 
hormone compounds and creep 
feeding, are being tested to deter¬ 
mine their effect on rate and econ¬ 
omy of gain. 

The calves are slaughtered and 
detailed carcass measurements are 
made after reaching 950 to 1,000 
pounds. 

1962 and 1963 Results 

During 1962, 22 calves were 

weaned at an avex-age age of 287 
days with average actual weaning 
weights of 614 pounds. These calves 
reached slaugher weight at approx¬ 
imately 500 days, dressed 62.3 per 
cent, average loin eye area of 10.50 
square inches, average external fat 
measure of 0.49 inches and aver¬ 
aged “high good” in grading. 

An average actual weaning 
weight of 612 pounds at 285 days of 
age was produced on 38 calves 
during 1963. The first 26 head of 
these cattle slaughtered had the 
following averages, 484 days of age 
at slaughter, loin eye area of 11.02 
square inches, single external fat 


measure of 0.34 inches, 22.5 per cent 
trimmed round, carcass grade 18.7 
(19 is “low choice”) and 52.55 per 
cent estimated retail yield of steaks 
and roasts from the four major 
wholesale cuts. 

Study To Be Expanded 

Current Penn State plans are to 
increase the experimental cow herd 
to 300 producing females. When this 


Over 400 members of Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative attend¬ 
ed the co-op’s annual meeting in 
Syracuse, N.Y., June 2-3. 

In his address to the delegates, 
retiring President James Speer 
pointed out that in New York the 
average farm production costs ex¬ 
ceed the price received by 66 cents 
per hundredweight, whereas five 
years ago average costs exceeded 
price for milk by only 10 cents. He 
argued that the Class I price ought 
to return to producers the cost of 
production, plus some margin of 
profit, while the Class III price 
should return to producers at least 
the value of manufacturing milk in 
the heavy milk production areas. It 
was Speer’s conclusion that, if these 
pricing principles were followed 
and if dairymen produced milk in 
line with the needs of the fluid mar¬ 
ket, they could then enjoy a blend 
price more closely related to, or 
even higher than, the cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

John R. Edwards, vice-president 
of Sealtest Foods, urged that the 
New York State Legislature set 
minimum retail prices for the New 
York City metropolitan area in or¬ 
der to stabilize the milk industry 
and end price wars there. 

Clarence H. Girard, Deputy Ad¬ 
ministrator, USDA, stressed the 
importance of cooperatives in milk 
pricing as well as the cooperatives’ 
responsibilities to members in find¬ 
ing best-price outlets for members’ 
milk. Mr. Girard noted that the Ad¬ 
ministration was in favor of the 


number is reached, it will be pos¬ 
sible to perform a more compre¬ 
hensive study of several manage¬ 
ment practices. 

This study could serve as a guide 
to thousands of dairy farmers in the 
Northeast who are interested in 
supplementing their income by pro¬ 
ducing beef or gradually changing 
to beef production by the use of 
these crossbred cattle. 

About the Authors: Jack Phillips and Robert 
Scarth are, respectively, Assistant Professor 
and Graduate Assistant, Animal Industry 
Department, The Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity, University Park, Pa. 


Proxmire dairy bill now before the 
Congress. 

John C. York, Eastern’s execu¬ 
tive secretary, reported that there 
are already excess surplus milk 
handling facilities in the milkshed 
and that, if they had operated at 
100 per cent capacity, it would have 
lowered the blend price for milk by 
nine cents per hundredweight in 
April and by 48 cents last October. 
He questioned, therefore, the advis¬ 
ability of building new plants and 
further depressing the price to 
farmers when there are already 
sufficient plants in the area. 

Newly-elected officers of Eastern 
for the coming year are: Howard 
Merrill, Walton, N.Y., president; 
Paul Walizer, Bellefonte, Pa., vice- 
pres.; Floyd Kwiatkowski, Owego, 
N.Y., secy.; Myron Hawkins, New¬ 
port, N.Y. re-elected treasurer. The 
Executive Committee will be made 
up of: Stanley James, Middlebury, 
Vt.; Paul Walizer; Irvin Schell, 
Evans Mills, N.Y.; Floyd Kwiat¬ 
kowski; and Howard Merrill. New 
members of the board of directors 
are: Freeburne Love, E. Waterford, 
Pa.; and Earl Doner, Olean, N.Y. 
They replace James Speer and Rob¬ 
ert Curran whose terms expired at 
this year’s annual meeting. 

Members of the champion New 
York State 4-H Club Judging Team, 
with their coach, Prof. Dennis 
Hartman, were guests at the East¬ 
ern banquet. These members are: 
James Hoag, Hoosick Falls; Donald 
Bossard, Hornell; Carl Goodwin, 
Guilford; and Scott Cristman, Ilion. 




These brood cows are a result of Angus-Holstein cross. They are mated to a third breed. 



Here are young Charolais cross calves just before going on pasture. 



The cross-breed calves in this feedlot weigh about 800 pounds each. 


At Eastern Milk Producers Meeting 


IRRIGATION 


Headquarters for the 
Northeastern United States 



24 HOURS A DAY 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
During the Dry Season 


NO MATTER WHAT 
YOUR NEED OR 
PROBLEM 

WE CAN 
HELP YOU! 

Distributors for 


Hale Alcoa Tubing Mathieson 

Jaeger Tico Pierce 

Marlow Champion McDowell 

Rain Bird Rain Control Perfection 

Buckner Ireco Flexo-Seal 

Skinner Shure-Rain Wade’Rain 

Ames CMC Gould 

Gorman-Rupp Myers 



IRRIGATION CO. 

Wholesale Design & 

& Retail Installation 

WILLIAMSTOWN, NEW YORK 

Area Code 315 964-2214 


| CRACKING HOOFS... 

| 1 of 13 known 

I successful uses 
| of KOPERTOX 

^ In cattle or horses, cracking hoofs 

M are a common—sometimes serious— 

M problem. Kopertox coats the cracked 

s hoofs with a wax-like protective coat 

II —that reduces loss of moisture in the 

§| hoof. It won't wash off. Longer last- 

M ing; proven effective. Kopertox is 

^ used, too, for ringworm, foot rot, 

= thrush, udder sores, hoof punctures, 

^ clearing up and healing putrid 

^ wounds, toughening and protecting 

H dog pads, replaces medicated dust- 

j ing powders and dehorning. FOR 

M ALL USES, READ the label on the 

[j Kopertox pint can. Used clinically 

1 by 45 OUT OF 51 LAND GRANT 

m AND VETERINARY COLLEGES. Send 

j| for literature. 

= SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 

VETERINARIANS 

RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
173 Canal Bank 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 
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IN 
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Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, "frozen" ports! 

LIQUID . 
WRENCH 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 


354 


AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 


Plagiarism 

The copyright laws of the United States 
(condensed) are free to you upon your re¬ 
quest. A “must" for authors and writers, 
playwrights, publishers, lecturers, song¬ 
writers, etc. Published in the interests of 
an informed America by this agency. No 
obligation! Write today! Entirely free! 
Literary Agent Mead, Dept. RNY, 915 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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Edito/iiolb— 

Time To Control Flies 

UMMERTIME is fly time, especially on 
the farm and in the livestock barns 
where, by July, the problem begins to rise 
to a proportion predetermined by earlier 
sanitation practices and chemical controls. 
Heavy and difficult-to-control populations 
can be measurably reduced simply by pre¬ 
ventive measures—by taking the time to 
practice good sanitation whenever and 
wherever fly maggots are likely to hatch. 
Not heeding the constant reminders to keep 
livestock and pens clean, and to keep ani¬ 
mal and feed wastes from accumulating, 
can well lead to a fly problem that will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to control ef¬ 
fectively, with greater risk of health prob¬ 
lems and at much more expense. 

So, again the first recommendation this 
year is the same as always: Practice good 
sanitation. 

While good sanitation will prevent large, 
hard-to-kill populations, the flies, particu¬ 
larly the house fly, still will be a problem. 
But the combination of good sanitation 
practices and effective chemical controls, 
applied at the right time and in the right 
way, can keep the fly population down to a 
level at least tolerable to man and livestock. 


Seek—and You Shall Find 

S UGAR BEETS are in the news again— 
and it’s good news, too. Maine has re¬ 
ceived a USD A allocation for the growing 
of 33,000 acres of sugar beets in 1966. A 
non-profit community group, Aroostook De¬ 
velopment Corp., is developing and financ¬ 
ing the refinery, which will be located in 
Caribou. The Great Western Sugar Co., who 
will lease and operate the plant, will train 
growers in sugar beet culture. 

This new allocation in the Northeast is 
a significant boost to the agricultural and 
business climate of Aroostook County, 
Maine, just as the earlier allocation granted 
to the Finger Lakes Sugar Beet Growers 
Assn, and Pepsi-Cola Co. is to the economy 
of Cayuga County, New York. Aroostook 
County has been primarily a one-crop area 
—potatoes—and has suffered the penalties 
of lack of diversification. Growers have 
been plagued with disastrously low potato 
prices for the last several years and this 
new sugar beet opportunity has been ac¬ 
cepted, understandably, with great pleasure. 

Since Cayuga County received its alloca¬ 
tion to grow 29,000 acres next year, all con¬ 
cerned are making sure that the initial 
harvest will be a good and a profitable one. 
Cornell has already started educational 
meetings for growers and plans of the 
growers’ association and refinery manage- 
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ment are being closely coordinated. Pepsi¬ 
Cola’s wholly-owned subsidiary, Empire 
State Sugar Co., is building its new plant 
—the first combination beet-cane sugar re¬ 
finery in the United States—in Montezuma, 
about 14 miles from Auburn. The plant is 
expected to be fully completed in the Fall 
of 1965, ready to process Cayuga County’s 
first sugar beet harvest. That the entire 
sugar beet project has been well-planned 
is evidenced by location of the plant’s west¬ 
ern boundary directly on the New York 
State Barge Canal, via which shipments of 
beet and cane, or anything for that matter, 
can easily be transported. 

The possibility that Pennsylvania potato 
growers may not receive the allocation they 
have been seeking, or that such an allocation 
is still in the distant future, should not deter 
continued action in looking for new agricul¬ 
tural industry. Only good can come from all- 
out and cooperative effort. New York and 
Maine are a prime example. 


More Scores' about Milk 

A S IF the dairy business did not have 
. enough problems facing it, the “cho¬ 
lesterol fears” are being revived with the 
typical bold headlines. This time, it is the 
American Heart Association in its recom¬ 
mendation that people begin to reduce the 
amount of their animal fat intake and to 
substitute vegetable fats. The change is 
urged as a means of reducing the risks of 
a heart attack or stroke. The Association 
concedes that there is not yet any proof that 
a change in diet will prevent a heart attack 
or a stroke, but believes that a reduction in 
blood cholesterol may lessen the risk of a 
heart attack or stroke. 

In view of the gradual recent develop¬ 
ment of evidence to the contrary, the mo¬ 
tives behind the Heart Association’s “scare” 
announcement are difficult to determine. A 
short time ago, the American Medical As¬ 
sociation declared that “there isn’t sufficient 
information available at the present time 
to warrant a change in the American diet 
aimed at preventing heart disease in the 
general population.” Then, just recently, the 
Food and Drug Administration warned it 
would take legal action against any ad¬ 
vertising that implied that polyunsaturated 
fats in products might help prevent heart 
disease. 

The simple truth is no one yet seems to 
have been able to establish that animal fats, 
more than vegetable fats, build up the cho¬ 
lesterol content in every human being so as 
to make him more prone to a heart attack 
or a stroke. It could be that some people 
manufacture more cholesterol than others, 
regardless of diet. It could be that there is 


some connection with climate, with environ¬ 
ment, with heredity. 

There are too many variables yet to be 
resolved and too many areas yet to be ex¬ 
plored—as well as plenty of conflicting 
viewpoints—before there can be any agree¬ 
ment at all with the stand taken by the 
Heart Association. Milk still remains na¬ 
ture’s most perfect food. 


Progress on Dairy Bill 

D ESPITE the pessimistic forecast on Sen¬ 
ator Proxmire’s two-price dairy bill, as 
reported in our Washington Outlook column 
on the opposite page, we believe there is 
some hope that the House Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee will take favorable action on the bill 
The Committee held a hearing last month 
where those in favor of the bill testified as 
to how the two-price plan would work in 
federal order markets. Effective testimony, 
it is reported, was given by the repre¬ 
sentative of the Georgia Milk Producers 
Federation which sells its milk in a State 
administered two-price market. Other or¬ 
ganizations appearing in support of the bill 
at last month’s hearing were the National 
Milk Producers Federation, Pure Milk As¬ 
sociation of Chicago, the National Grange, 
and Mutual Federation. 

If the Administration in Washington 
meant what it said a few months ago with 
President Johnson as spokesman, it should 
make sure that the Proxmire Bill is steered 
through the House Committee and put to 
a vote in the House as soon as possible. It 
is a fair bill, it offers real hope of better 
prices for dairymen, the great majority of 
dairymen are for it, and there is no real 
opposition on the merits. 

Forecast: Rain as Wanted 

CIENTISTS are confident that within 
the next five years it may be possible 
to control rainfall. Where water is needed, 
rain can be supplied, and where there is an 
excess, rainfall can be prevented. 

We have some slight misgivings about 
the benefits to be derived from man’s con¬ 
trol of rainfall. Will the pluses really out¬ 
weigh the minuses? What may be good for 
one part of the world could be disastrous 
for other areas if control measures could 
not be localized. Can we trust man to ex¬ 
ercise such controls with fairness to all ? 

Over the years and in most parts of the 
world, nature seems to have done a pretty 
fair job with the weather. There have been 
periods of bad drought and there have been 
disastrous floods. But is there any guaranty 
that rain control will eliminate them? 

Man has not been too successful in tinker¬ 
ing with the laws of nature. It may be pos¬ 
sible that he will do better when he puts 
his hand to the weather but, before he does, 
a very careful blueprint had better be 
worked out. 


“He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man: that He may 
bring forth food out of the earth.”—Psa. 104:14. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


Dr. Cochrane out of USDA 

Dr. Willard W. Cochrane is leav¬ 
ing the Department of Agriculture, 
and it is almost like the end of an 
era. Cochrane was less notable for 
his actual successes and failures as 
chief USDA economist than he was 
for being the major target of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

Cochrane was a farm policy 
adviser to presidential candidate 
John F. Kennedy in 1960 and came 
to Washington with the late Presi¬ 
dent. The emergency feed grain 
program was largely his work, in 
consultation with other Depart¬ 
ment officials and with Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman. It was 
also almost his undoing. 

The Farm Bureau, probably feel¬ 
ing that an economist might make 
an easier target than smiling, genial 
Freeman, quickly set about trying 
to discredit the former University 
of Minnesota professor. It labeled 
all Administration farm programs 
“Cochrane-Freeman” programs. 

Early returns in the first year of 
the emergency feed grain program 
indicated that Cochrane had gross¬ 
ly overestimated the amount by 
which the program would cut sur¬ 
pluses and underestimated the cost. 
This left the Farm Bureau an 
opening to coin the phrase “billion 
dollar fiasco,” a phrase which was 
to haunt the organization when re¬ 
sults began to look better. 

Schnittker Is New Chief 

For at least a year, the Cochrane 
front had remained quiet, with 
even the Farm Bureau appearing 
to have forgotten about him. How¬ 
ever, during this period there were 
few new Freeman farm program 
suggestions. Meanwhile, Dr. John 
A. Schnittker, an economist from 
Kansas State University, was play¬ 
ing a more and more important 
role under Cochrane. Much of the 
wheat-program thinking, follow¬ 
ing the Administration’s disastrous 
referendum defeat, was credited 
to Schnittker. Also credited to 
Schnittker was the Administration 
position on beef imports and its 
reaction to the difficult cattle price 
situation. 

Now it will be Schnittker, taking 
Cochrane’s place, as chief USDA 
economist. 

Price 'Study' a 'Safer Idea' 

Both House and Senate have 
passed bills to set up a commis¬ 
sion for a study of what happens 
between the farm and the con¬ 
sumer. The two chambers needed 
only to agree on how much money 
the commission should spend on 
the study. The Senate said $2,500,- 
000; the House voted $1,500,000— 
and agreement on perhaps $2 mil¬ 
lion was expected momentarily. 

Mystery about the whole thing 
was the fact that everybody agreed 
the study should be conducted. The 
American Farm Bureau joined the 
National Farmers Union on this 
one proposition. Meat packers and 
retail chain food stores were also 
agreed. Possibly the reason that 
those who handle farm products 
after it leaves the farm were so 
willing to be investigated was the 
fact that prior to the commission 
idea there had been backing for 


Federal Trade Commission probes 
of at least meat packers and chain 
food stores. A special commission 
might well have seemed safer. 

Little Hope for Beef Quotas 

Moves for Congressional passage 
of legislation to halt or drastically 
cut down on imports of foreign 
beef seemed to be doomed. The 
Administration was firmly opposed 
on the grounds disastrous drops 
in cattle prices could not be 
ascribed to imports of only the 
lowest grades of beef. 


USDA was activating beef buy¬ 
ing and other programs, but it has 
been unable to reverse the price 
downtrend. Nevertheless, Admin¬ 
istration opposition did appear to 
doom Congressional moves to cut 
down on beef imports. 

For and Against Dairy Bill 

The National Farmers Union 
brought delegations of farmers 
from various midwestern States to 
Washington. The National Grange 
imported leaders of various dairy 
organizations from around the na¬ 
tion for a meeting. 

Purpose in both cases was to in¬ 
fluence House action on a bill 
passed by the Senate and now 
stalled in the House. This bill 
would permit dairy farmers under 
milk marketing orders to vote on 


whether they would prefer a two- 
price system, a high price for 
quota milk which can be sold for 
fluid use, and a low price for sur¬ 
plus production. 

It appeared that neither the 
Farmers Union, nor the Grange, 
nor the organizations which met 
with the Grange, nor any combina¬ 
tion of them would influence the 
House Agriculture Committee to 
act on the bill. 

The American Farm Bureau re¬ 
mained in firm opposition, its po¬ 
sition being that free market prices 
should dictate milk production, 
with cuts in surplus to be the re¬ 
sult of lower prices caused by sur¬ 
pluses, and with prices thereafter 
strengthening due to market influ¬ 
ence rather than government ac¬ 
tion. Harry Lando 


FREE... os a reader service 


MANUFACTURERS 

TRACTOR 
CATA LO G 


The Rural New Yorker’s TRACTOR CATALOG offers you an 
opportunity to examine pictures, data and specifications on 
tractors of all major manufacturers included in this one com¬ 
pact booklet. You will find information on construction, capac¬ 
ity and performance to enable you to make comparisons be¬ 
fore visiting the dealers’ showrooms for inspection of actual 
tractor models of Allis-Chalmers • J. I. Case • Deere • Ford • 
International Harvester • Massey-Ferguson • Minneapolis- 
Moline • Nuffield • 



Fill in fhis coupon and mail today for 
your copy of this limited edition now 
being prepared. It will be mailed on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 


Tractor Catalog 2 

The Rural New Yorker 

311 West 43rd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Please send me free of charge a copy of All Manufacturers 
Tractor Catalog. I farm _ acres. 
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ADVfRTISIRfe 

In this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 


Closing Dqjtj 
August Issue 
Closes July 13 


es 


September Issue 
Closes August 10 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
A.M. no later than date 
shown above. 


Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


HELP WANTED 


LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
and bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
after 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 

GENERAL FARM Help, young man, 

single or married, also girl to as¬ 
sist. No smoking preferred. Russell 
Peters, Callicoon, New York. 

FARM FAMILY MAN, $60.00 per 
week and up. 6 days a week. 
Write or call. Woodland Farms, 
North Branch, New York. Jefferson¬ 
ville 403. 

YOUNG BACHELOR with small farm 

wants clean, honest, retired couple 
to live in. Will charge only small rent 
and give use of place in exchange 
for looking after few animals as he 
makes occasional trips. Wonderful 
opportunity for right couple. Box 
7600 Rural New Yorker. 

$25.00 OR MORE IN A DAY for part 
or full time route work. Large re¬ 
peat orders. Man or woman. Write 
McNess, Dept. 30M, Box 371, Balti¬ 
more, Md. 


COUPLE over 50 as caretakers for 

small farm. Good pay, steady job. 
All fringe benefits. Husband know 
farming and maintenance. Wife to 
be neat housekeeper. Furnished 
apartment with bathroom and all 
utilities free. Box 7605 Rural New 
Y orker . 

MARRIED MAN to help run fruit 

farm and roadside market. Wife to 
work in pie bakery. Excellent oppor¬ 
tunity. Hill Top Orchards, Branford, 
Connecticut. 

WOMAN TO TAKE OVER a Connec- 

ticut motherless farm home, four 
children. Prefer good home to high 
wages. Child not objectional. Box 
7607 Rural New Yorker. 


WOMAN for light house work, who 

would prefer good home to high 
wages and help care for invalid wife, 
farm born but not necessary. Could 
have one child. Give details and 
phone number. Herbert Burns, Box 
122, Hillsdale, New York. 
EXPERIENCED FARMER needed on 
dairy farm. Milking parlor, modern 
home, good wages. Box 7608 Rural 
New Yorker. 

RETIRED TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE- 

MAN 68-75 years with car to share 
widow's 2 acre village boarding 
home. Box 7609 Rural New Yorker. 
WILL EXCHANGE ROOM and Board 
to elderly women to assist with 
work in small country hotel. No 
cleaning, adults only. Write: Mrs. 
LeRoy Getz, Star Route, Jim Thorpe, 
Pennsylvania. 


RETIRED COUPLE to live on Dutchess 

County Christmas tree farm. Quar¬ 
ters and salary exchanged for chores 
and maintenance. Box 761 1 Rural 
New Yorker. 

MARRIED NIAN to do general farm 

work—cattle, no milking. Wife 
part time housework. Comfortable 
living quarters, heat, light. 3 miles 
from Washingtonville, New York. 
Answer Box 41, Washingtonville, 
New York. Phone: 914-496-4267. 


SOBER DEPENDABLE Man to work 

on hog and garbage truck farm. 
Quarters, Utilities furnished, wages. 
Wilbur Brown, Rl, Albion, Pennsyl- 
vanio. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

IRISH WIDOW, 30, with child 3— 

Cooking and housekeeping. Re¬ 
quests separate room and bath from 
employer. Box7601 Rural New Yorker. 
MAN SINGLE, desires position as 
caretaker, gardener. Experienced. 
Box 7603 Rural New Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED—CAPABLE—refined, 
middle-aged married man desires 
permanent caretaker position. Pre¬ 
fer private estate. References. Box 
7606 Rural New Yorker. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y,_ 

SENSATIONAL NEW longer-burning 

Light Bulb. Amazing Free Replace¬ 
ment Guarantee—never again buy 
light bulbs. No competition. Multi¬ 
million dollar market yours alone. 
Make small fortune even spare time. 
Incredibly quick sales. Free sales kit. 
Merlite (Bulb Div.), 114 E. 32nd, 
Dept. C-74Y, New York 16, New 
York. 

_EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

WE are suppliers for Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2, N.Y. Phone GR 3-8168-9. 

AGENTS WANTED 

RUN SPARE TIME Greeting Card- 

Gift Shop at home! Show friends 
samples of new 1964 Christmas, All¬ 
occasion greeting cards, gifts! Take 
orders. Earn to 100% profit. No ex¬ 
perience needed. Try without cost! 
Special fund raising plans for or¬ 
ganizations. Rush name for sample 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
1 33C, Ferndale, Michigan. 

FARMER—DEALER—Handle pipeline 

sales-service. Simplest to install, 
operate, maintain. Better-than-aver- 
age discounts and profits. 56 years 
experience. Hinman Milkers, Box 360, 
Oneida, New York. 

FARMS FOR SALE 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Areo — All 

types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York. _ 

CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N.Y. 120 
Acres, with 100 tillable, creek and 
well water, two story house, new 
barn, paved road, two tractors, new 
silo part full, enough hay, 20 cow 
dairy, bulk tank, assume bank fi¬ 
nancing. Asking $25,000. Huffman 
Real Estate, Chau tauqua, New York. 
BERKSHIRE HILLS Farms, going and 
abandoned Country Homes. Week 
ender cottages—Land from 1 acre 
up within 30 miles of Pittsfield. Free 
list. Atlas Realty, 24 Hamlin, Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

RETIREMENT HOMES, $3500 up— 
Farms. Write wants. Free list. John 
Chermack, Schenev us, New York. 
7i/ 2 ACRE IRRIGATION FARM. Small 
house, 3 rooms and bath. Amerigo 
Rosa, Grant Ave., Vineland, New Jer- 
sey. _ 

660 ACRE 2 Set buildings. Excellent 

stock farms only $24,850. 340 
ACRE, 200 tillable, Grade A and Hog 
Farm. Excellent buildings, $6,000 
down. 120 Acre Productive unit. 
Very good modern buildings, $10,750. 
300 Acre Grade A milking parlor, 
good modern buildings. Complete 1 10 
cattle, machinery, feed, $20,000 
down. Free Brochure, Bert B. Mar¬ 
shall Agency, Richland Center, Wis¬ 
consin. 

LAND! BERKSHIRES. One to 500 

acres. Brooks, views, hills, birds, 
wildf lowers, forests. Easy terms. 
Write Box 1673, Lenox, Massachu¬ 
setts. 


STOCKED AND EQUIPPED 400-acre, 

100-cow dairy farm in Connecticut 
River Valley. Free brochure, property 
all types. Eric Davis, Haverhill, New 
Hampshire. 

EASTERN SHORE, Virginia retire¬ 
ment home, 15 acres, water front, 
6-rooms, bath, new 2-car garage. 
Fully electric. Low taxes. Price rea¬ 
sonable. Inquire: Frederick E. 
Abrams, Onancock, Virginia. 

ONE OF CENTRAL NEW YORK'S 

finest farms — 220 gentle rolling 
acres located on a hard road in the 
West Canada Valley, barn, milk 
house, machinery building all new, 
two silos, bulk milk tank, three 
tractors, baler, plus many extras. 
200 year old cut stone home, 6 
fireplaces. A-l condition. Modern 
utilities — has charm and warmth 
that only age can give. Complete 
herd and all equipment—at a firm 
price of $80,000. Owner retiring rea¬ 
son for sale. Photos on request. Rita 
Rorke, Realtor, 9 First Street, I lion. 
New York. 

FOR SALE—245 ACRE producing 

dairy farm. Barn 100' x 40'. 
Stocked and equipped. Valleau C. 
Curtis, Broker, Callicoon, N.Y. 

DAIRYMAN'S BONUS BUY—400- 

acre New York dairy complete with 
45 milk cows, 1 2 yearlings, 1 3 calves, 
2 tractors, full line machinery in¬ 
cluded! 4-acre pond on place for 
good duck hunting, 175 acres till¬ 
able, 75 meadow, pasture for 70 
head, springs, 100 acres wooded, 
barb, stone fencing. Small town 
nearby. Deer, pheasant and rabbits 
abound in the area. Buildings in 
good repair, 7-room house, modern 
bath, furnace, basement. 36xl20-ft. 
barn, 20x40 heifer barn. Buildings 
insured for $26,000. Too good to last 
at only $33,400 complete, good 
terms. FREE—Big illustrated Summer 
catalog! All types real estate coast 
to coast! United Farm Agency, 501- 
NY Fifth Ave., New York, New York, 
10017, YUkon 6-1547. _ 

FOR SALE—18-ACRE parcel on Pool- 

ville Lake, Madison County, New 
York. 30 miles south of Utica — lake 
frontage—suitable for recreation or 
development — year-round cottage, 
fireplace, electric, with furniture; 3 
out buildings — tool shed — good 
stand of timber would bring pur¬ 
chase price if cut — available imme¬ 
diately for $6,000.00; Contact: Ed¬ 
ward S. Nelson, Attorney, Norwich, 
New York; or phone Area Code 607 
—334-9140. 

1/2 MILE River frontage, 70 fertile 

acres. 9 room house, 2 baths. Barn 
with 29 ties. On hard top road, 21/2 
miles to town. $15,500. Albert Mc- 
Murray Realty, R.2, Woodsville, New 
Hampshire. Tel Pike 989-4396. 

WELL ILLUSTRATED FREE Summer 

Catalog! Low prices, easy down 
payments! Coast-to-Coast! Safe-Buy 
Real Estate Agency, 712-NY West 
Third, Little Rock, Ark. 

30 ACRES for sale, 15 in Blueberry, 

all equipment. Packing House 7- 
room house, all commodities, garage, 
lawn, near prospect development, 
three site frontage, good income. 
Sale reason health. Asking moderate 
price, easy arrangement. S. Geraci, 
White Horse Pike, Hammonton, New 
Jersey. Phone LO 1-3242, Hammon¬ 
ton, N.J. 

90 ACRE FARM, 8-room house, new 

furnace; 1 1/2 baths, basementbarn, 
2 story garage, 2 hen houses, 2 wells, 
creek, 46x10, 1958 Nomad House 
Trailer, rented. Free and clear. 
$10,000. Hall Shepard, Mill St. Road, 
Hannibal, New York. 

"CENTURY FARM." Excellent build¬ 
ings and land. With or without 
cows, equipment. Widow must sell. 
Wimple Realtor, Sloansville, New 
York. Our free Lists describe 200 
country properties. 

VIRGINIA DAIRY GOAT Form, 12 

miles from Richmond. One mile off 
Highway 60. On hard road, schoolbus 
passes driveway. Four room house 
with bath, porch, on hill surrounded 
by large trees and flowering bushes. 
Basement, oil hot water furnace. 
Barns, two car garage with guest¬ 
room; 12 acres, 1140 ft. road front¬ 
age. 22 purebred registered Nubians, 
blue ribbon stock. $17,500 cash 
takes all. Elizabeth Buch, Rt. 1, Box 
196, Sandston, Virginia. 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


If you have been finding it dif¬ 
ficult to stretch the family 
budget to cover all your ex¬ 
penses—if you have been 
forced to give up things you 
need—if you are retired and 
wish to add to your present 
income—why not do as many 
others in similar circumstances 
have done? 

Men and women of all ages 
—have found this pleasant 
work serving as a subscription 
representative for THE RURAL 
YORKER, quite profitable. 


Operate from your home— 
Earnings depend on how much 
time and effort you devote to 
the job. Some of our sales 
people earn as much as $150 
per week. Car needed. 


Send for complete information 
of our money-malcing sub¬ 
scription plan today. 


Write RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 
West 43rd Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Circulation Manager. 


SAME OWNER 43 years. 236 acres 

bare farm, 120 acres tillable, level 
land. 2 houses, one 8-room, one 9- 
room, baths, furnaces, 2 barns, one 
42 ties, barn cleaner, other 24 ties. 
230 ft. drilled well, buckets, 3 silos, 
$20,000, $8,000 down, balance very 
easy terms. 236 ACRES BARE FARM, 
100 acres tillable, new cinder block 
barn, 40 by 88, 32 ties buckets, 
drilled well, 7-room house, bath, 
$14,000, $6,000 down. 214 ACRE 
FARM, 2 houses, 2 barns, spring wa¬ 
ter, 30 cows, machinery, $12,000 
down. $30,000. 213 ACRE BARE 
Farm, 35 ties, spring water, 6-room 
house, furnace, $13,000. $6,000 

down. C. Marnell, Broker, Phone: 
Code 607-563-7988, Sidney, New 
York. 


SEVENTY ACRE HIDEAWAY, with 

large house, electric and water in¬ 
stalled. Excellent hunting on proper¬ 
ty. Price $5,900. Terms, write box 
104, Rangeley, Maine, or phone: 
312 after 9 P.M. 


COLONIAL HOME, 2 barns, guest 

cottage, Big Pond. 90 Acres $29,- 
500. ALSO 170 ACRES, large house, 
steam, 2 baths, big barn, silo near 
manufacturing town $15,500. Robert 
Collester, 549 State Street, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

VILLAGE EDGE DAIRY FARM, 40 

registered Holsteins, tractors, 
equipment, crops, retiring—$45,000. 
Stock farms, businesses, hunting 
acreage, homes—Wants? Hendrick¬ 
son Bros., Cobleski 11 "Eastern" New 
York. 


FOUR HUNDRED ACRES Mt. timber- 

land on south side of Saddleback 
Mt. Good hunting & fishing. Price 
$15.00 per acre. Terms. Write: Box 
104, Rangeley, Maine or phone: 312 
after 9 P.M. 


CATALOG FREE. You'll like its easily 

read mimeographed descriptions. 
Our aim is to keep it outstanding in 
its field by describing its several hun¬ 
dred properties with rare accuracy in 
plain, simple, carefully selected 
words. Describes almost anything 
you're likely to want; upstate New 
York and New England. Four Effs, 
Box 264RNY, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 

BEAUTIFUL LODGE, with over two 

hundred acres of Xmas trees, bor¬ 
ders trout pond, guest cottage, brook. 
Main house has 22x33 foot living 
room, fireplace, glassed in porch, two 
baths and six bedrooms. Outstanding 
view of Mts. Complete information 
and price write box 104, Rangeley, 
Maine or call 312 after 9 P.M. 


FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 


MODERN, TWO BEDROOM fully fur¬ 
nished home, electric kitchen, only 
$6,500. Settle estate. Other bar¬ 
gains. John Roscow, Inc., Realtors, 
Inverness, Florida. 

FARMS WANTED 


WANTED FARMS, Homes, Lake Prop¬ 
erty, Land within 30 miles of Pitts¬ 
field. Atlas Realty, 24 Hamlin, Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

FOR RENT 


UNSTOCKED 157 acre dairy farm. 

Has stanchions for 37 milking 
cows, barn cleaner, ample room for 
other stock, hay and silage, com¬ 
fortable four room steam heated 
apartment. High Wick Farm, Lenox, 
Mass. 


C OUNTRY HOMES _ 

17 ROOM ALL year round country 

home, Mountain Village, many 
possibilities $5,500.00. F. Falke, 
Weston, Penna. 

7-ROOM CORNER HOUSE, 4 large 

bedrooms, expansion attic, en¬ 
closed porch, all conveniences. Shop¬ 
ping, bus, schools and churches; 
bathing, fishing and boating on Long 
Island Sound. Reasonable. Owner 
Mrs. Arotsky, 46 Merwin Avenue, 
Woodmont, Connecticut. 

EASTERN SHORE of Virginia—Coun¬ 
try places, small town homes, 
waterfront properties. John West, 
Nelsonia, Virginia. C. Roy Kelly Real¬ 
ty Co. 

FOR SALE—COUNTRY HOMe 7Mod¬ 

ern two-bedroom, barn, large poul¬ 
try house, shady lawn, flowers and 
shrubs; T V., pond, stream, six acres 
near Gilberts Lake State Park, 
$7,800. Terms. Clifford Harrington, 
Mt. Vision, New York. 

FOR SALE—SHINNECOCK HILLS— 

Ranch House, improvements, fur¬ 
nished, near bathing beach. George 
Dunlap, East Moriches, New York. 

COUNTRY BOARD 

A CONGENIAL home-like farm hofel, 

clean, quiet, home cooking and 
baking, sun decks, private bath, 
rates weekly or monthly. Mrs. LeRoy 
Getz, Star Route, Jim Thorpe, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

MONTHLY permanent room and 

board for elderly people. $25.00. 
Box 32, Vega, New York. 

WANTED — Retired gentlemen to 

room and board in the Country. 
Harley, R.D.#2, Cooperstown, New 
York. 


PRIVATE COUNTRY HOME would 

like one person as permanent 
guest. Refined surroundings. Poco- 
nos summer, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
in winter. $40.00 weekly. Box 306, 
Branchville, New Jersey. 

BABY CHICKS 

KING LAYERS leghorn Pullets $19.95, 

large type meat chicks $5.95. Dia¬ 
mond Chicks, Newfield, New Jersey. 
BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75-— 100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $4.25, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $7.75. Free Catalog. Na¬ 
tional Chicks, Pennsauken, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, Brown Leg- 

horns, Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Wyan- 
dottes. 35 Breeds. Low as $8.95-100. 
Ducklings, Turkeys, Started Chicks. 
Free catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

HEAVIES! REDS, ROCKS $3.95—100; 

"JUMBO" White Rocks $5.49. 
COD. Heavy Breeds Straight Hatch 
$7.90; Pullets $10.49. "DELUXE" 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hamp- 
shires, Rl Reds Straight hatch $9.70; 
Pullets $16.70. "FAMOUS" White 
Leghorn Pullets $17.50. "CHAM¬ 
PION" Pedigreed White Leghorn 
Pullets $22.70. Redrock Sexlinks, Buff 
Sexlinks, Silver Cross Pullets $24.70; 
straight hatch $13.95. Black Giants, 
White Giants, Buff Rocks, Silver- 
laced Wyandottes, Giant Brahmas, 
Australorps, Black Minorcas, An¬ 
conas, Brown Leghorns Straight 
hatch $14.95; Pullets $26.95. Pekin 
Ducklings 12—$4.75. Broadbreasted 
White, Bronze Turkeys 15—$11.90. 
Beltsville White Turkeys 15—$9.90. 
fob, nearest hatchery. Live Guaran¬ 
tee. Ruby Chicks, Dept. NY, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS! Also Duck¬ 

lings, Goslings & Turkey Poults. 
Free Catalog. Surplus Chick Co., 
Milesburg 6, Pa. 

PROFIT POWERED Finest strain Cross 

White Leghorn pullets, 27? each. 
Extra heavy breeds: Vantress, White 
Mountain, Silver Cross, straight run 
1 09 : each. Prepaid insured delivery. 
Circular. Strickler Farms, Sheridan 3, 
Pennsylvania. 

ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.89—1 00, 

large White Rocks $5.45. Over 50 
other breeds—Leghorns, Heavies and 
Crosses $1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $9.99. 
Before you buy, compare our prices. 
We guarantee to save you money 
Customers choice of breeds shown 
in terrific big Free catalog. Shipment 
from Hatchery your section. Atlas 
Chicks, Home Office, 2651 Chou¬ 
teau, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

DUCKS AND GEESE 

EMBDEN, TOULOUSE, Chinese, Afri¬ 
can Goslings. Muscovy, Pekin, Rou¬ 
en, Khaki, Crested, Buff Ducklings, 
Guineas. Blyler Hatchery, Gratz, 
Pennsylvania. 

MAMMOTH PEKIN Ducklings, breed- 

ers of Long Island's famous White 
Pekins hatching eggs—breeding 
stock. Inquire about prices. Long Is¬ 
land White Pekin Duck Company, 
Eastport, Long Island, New York. 
WHITE EMDEN GOSLINGS, one to 
six weeks old. Ovid Fry, 410 Web¬ 
ster Road, Webster, New York. 

CAPONS 

STARTED SURGICAL CAPONS, Silver 

Barred Cross or White Cornish 
Cross. Grow capons for market or 
your own eating pleasure. Write for 
Free Information. Rhodes Started 
Capons. Alan Rhodes, Kingsley, 
Pennsylvania. 

POULTRY 

WHITE AFRICAN AND PEARL Keets 

35? each, 100 or more 30?. Chukar 
partridge 40?. Live delivery guaran¬ 
teed. Ideal Poultry Farm, Selbyville, 
Delaware. 

LAVENDER GUINEAS, MALLARD- 

TYPE Ducks. Grey African Geese. 
Hendrickson Farm, Cobleskill, New 
York. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, White, 

Black shouldered varieties. 1962 
hatched $45.00 pair. 1961 pairs 
$60.00. Full plumage. A. H. Cham¬ 
bers, Maple Lane Farms, Kingston, 
New York. 

PIGEONS 

PIGEONS ALL Varieties. Peacocks. 

State your needs. List free. 
Marian, 7895 Losson Road, Buffalo, 
New York. 14225 

COLORED, WHITE HOMERS, $5.00 

pair. Oscar Hendrickson, Cobleskill, 
New York. 


PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 


WANT TREES TO DIG: Austrian 

Pine 4 to 20 ft. Curtis Nurseries, 
Inc., Callicoon, New York. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS, June 1st. Cab¬ 
bage, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
100—$1.35; 500 — $3.10; 1000 — 
$4.75. Tomato, Cauliflower, 100 — 
$1.75; 500 —$4.00; 1000 —$6.75. 
Pepper, Eggplant—100—$2.00; 500 
—$4.75; 1000—$7.75. Jersey Sweet 
Potato — 200 — $2.45. Prepaid, price 
list on request. Field Plant Farm, 
Sewell, New Jersey. 
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PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

YEAR AROUND Evergreen bunching 

onions $1.00 pkg. Cory-M-Nursery, 
Inverness, Florida. 

1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Evergreen 

Seeds, Seedlings, Baby Evergreens, 
Fruit-and-Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Supplies. Catalog. Mellinger's, North 
Lima 42, Ohio. 

SENSATIONAL APPLE DISCOVERIES 

— Exclusive patented Starkspur 
Golden Delicious and famous Stark- 
rimson! New spur-type trees bear 
years earlier. Also Drawf Trees for 
giant size Apples, Peaches, Pears for 
backyard and orchards. Stark-Bur- 
bank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs. Color-Photo Catalog FREE. 
Stark Bro's, Dept. 30575, Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

FLOWERS AND BULBS 

IRIS HOBBYIST offer 10 large mod¬ 
ern iris $2.25. A Luettgens, R.D.2 
Colts Neck, New Jersey 07722. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 

PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, 

VEGETABLES, Cheesecloth, 100 
yards by 48" convenient 10 yard 
lengths $7.50 prepaid. 50% less mill 
price. Joseph Hein, 120-B Eton Road, 
Thornwood, New York. 

PURIVOX — Automatic Detonation 

Scare Crow. A most reliable de¬ 
fense against birds and other preda¬ 
tory crop spoilers which cause heavy 
losses annually. Scares away success¬ 
fully all beasts and birds of prey. 
Send for free descriptive literature 
and cost. Schneider-Brunner Inc., 
P.O. Box 1268, Union, New Jersey. 

PROTECT BERRIES, fruit and grapes 

from birds with selected used To¬ 
bacco Cloth and enjoy the fruit of 
your labors. The Windsor Co., Inc., 
Windsor, Conn. 

haTTor sale 

CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-51 1 1. 

FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 

trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 


WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 


NEW CROP HAY—All kinds of hay 

and straw, state your needs. Hon¬ 
est representation and weights. 
Trucks or trailer delivery. C.O.D. 
Stewarts, Maplecrest, N.Y. Phone 
Windham 290J2 or Jl. 

HERBICIDE S 

2-4-D (Niagara) $1.00 gal. in 5 

gal. buckets. 500 gal. available. 
Write: Valley Feed & Supply Co., 
Inc., Spring Valley, New York. 

PLASTIC FILM 

PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9'xl2'— 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 
9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

SAWDUST ~ 

SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68 , 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 
SAWDUST FOR SALE: Kiln dried, 
sterilized, Bagged for shipment. 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mulch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland, 
New York. Tele: 826-3605. 

S A W DUST—SAW DU ST~AND SHAV- 

INGS. Hard or soft wood. Bulk or 
bagged. Truck or trailer delivery. 
Toy Town Wood Waste Co., Win- 
chendon, Massachusetts. Telephone: 
297-0676. 


CIDER PRESSES 

CIDER & WINE PRESSES, New and 

rebuilt. Repairs and Supplies. 
Write for Supply Catalog #64. W. G. 
Runkles' Machinery Co., 185 Oak¬ 
land St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

NEED CASH? Earn if raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven- 88 , Cedar Hill, Texas. 
men—WOMEN—BE A REAL ES- 
TATE Salesman, Broker. Pass state 
examination. Great future, hugh 
commissions. Free details. Nation¬ 
wide, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Suite 
1204U, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

F|TeEBOOK" 990 Successful, Little- 

Known Businesses." Many fasci¬ 
nating opportunities! Plymouth- 
736G, Brooklyn 4, New York,_ 

FOOD MARKET plus home for sale 
in Maryland. Box 7604 Rural New 

Yorker.__ 

FOR SALE: RESIDENCE, Cottage, 
Sawmill, 97 Acres timber and 
open land; approximately 200,000 ft. 
of standing timber, 2,000 small bal¬ 
sam. Improved road. Excellent busi¬ 
ness opportunity $35,000.00. Phone 
429-6104 Dolgeville, New York, Mr. 
& Mrs. Carl J. Austin, Star Route 
7163, Salisbury Center, Ne w Yor k. 
MARRIED MAN with good herd and 
equipment interested leasing pro¬ 
ductive farm. Finest references. Box 
7610 Rural New Yorker. 


FOR SALE 38x200 CINDER BLOCK 

Poultry house, 2 floors with auto¬ 
matic feeders and waters, gas brood¬ 
ers, 18 ton feed bin. Presently raising 
pullets on contract to 20 weeks of 
age. Feed, litter, lights and fuel fur¬ 
nished. Make over $100.00 weekly 
for few hours labor. J. Robert Allen, 
Res. Dundee, N.Y. R2, Dial 292-3180 
for appointment only. Sisson Broker. 

FRUITS AND FOODS 

AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buck¬ 
wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. contain¬ 
er $2.30; 3-S6.00; 6 -$l 1.00. Prepaid 
4th zone. Paul Lang Apiaries, Box 
R, Gasport, New York. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE Syrup. Fancy 

grade $5.75 per gallon, $3.35 per 
half gallon, plus postage. James Bur¬ 
bank, Chelsea, Vermont. 

NEW HONEY—Our New Famous 

Clover, New York's finest. 5 lb. 
pail $2.1 0; case 6 —-5 lb. pails $1 0.20. 
Above postpaid 3rd zone. 1 — 60 lb. 
can $10.98; 2—60's $21.36; 5 or 
more 60's $10.38 each. Delicious 
Wildfower (Wi'd raspberry) 1 —60 
lb. can $10.38; 2 — 60's $20.16; 5 or 
more 60's $9.78 each. 60's F.O.B. 5% 
discount 5 or more 60's at Honey 
Plant. Sold by ton or pail. Howland 
Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 


DEALERS MART 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

BARN CLEANERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu- 
set ts : __ 

FOR SALE—Used form pick-up truck 
tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Phone Portersville 2421 or 
2431. _ 

RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 
low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 

York. _ 

TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses — grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks — half tracks, 
more than thirty new—used — rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford — 
Ferguson—Oliver — J. Deere — Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent¬ 
als— leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva, Ohio. 
WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS Roto 
Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 
Ohio. 


SAVE TIME WITH 

s t899 e KLINZING S ,W 

Jet Streamer Silo Unloaders, Bunk 
Feeders, Feed Conveying Systems, Barn 
Equipment, Barn Cleaners and Horse 
Equipment. Free Layout plans and pic¬ 
tures. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED— 
Write 

A. F. KLINZING CO., INC. 

Box 891, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25#. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

HYDRAULIC MAN UrH~ loaders. 

Heavy Duty, Free Photo, price list, 
write Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota. 

COW MATS—95# square foot. Dis¬ 
count by rolls. Compare. Howard 
Voegeli, Monticello, Wisconsin. 

COMPLETE MILLING EQUIPMENT. 

Sprout Waldron ton mixer. Ford 
blender. Papec hammermill, used 2 
years. $2700. Williams, Grove Park, 
Mechanicsburg, Penna. 

HYDRAULIC 3-row Cultivator like 

new; fits all Farmall Tractors H & 
M. Used 400 gallon orchard sprayer 
PTO Fred Ellenrieder, Sacandaga 
Road, Scotia, New York. 

SAMSON TRUCK niounted Backhoe 

—rebuilt by factory personnel and 
warranted 90 days. Avery Tractor, 
Inc. West Lebanon, New York. 

NEW DELAVAlT AND USED BULK 

MILK Tanks bought, sold or ex¬ 
changed. Several good used tanks, 
direct expansion and ice-bank from 
100-1000 gallons for sale. Best deal 
delivered, installed anywhere in New 
England. Get our price before you 
buy. Levin Farm Equipment Co., 
Lunenburg, Massachusetts. Tel. JU 
2-4732 or nights Dl 3-6502. 

FOR SALE—INTERNATIONAL 22x36 

tractor. Case thresher 28. Looks 
like new. Earl Krumm, MR70, Canal 
Winchester, Ohio. 43111. 

13 HOLE EMPIRE Seed idrill from 

Grass to Peas and Beans for sale 
$40.00. William A. Klippsfein, Emery, 
R.D. 1625, East Aurora, New York. 
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Handy TORCH 
a. has 99 uses, 

SPLITS GIANT ROCKS, DESTROYS 

treestumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con¬ 
crete. 800,000 enthused 
— users. Weighs 20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine.NY2. Quakertown. Pa. 



BULK TANK. 165 gallon. Reasonable. 

105 Norwood Avenue, Newtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

E-Z REDD FLEX-NLYON identifica¬ 
tion tags, artificial insemination 
equipment, agricultural supplies! 
Write for our free, large catalog of 
farm equipment. Insemikit Com¬ 
pany, Inc. Baraboo 2, Wisconsin. 

HANDY JACK pulls, pushes, clamps, 

lifts 6,000 lbs. Practical tool, 101 
uses. Free literature. Sine, NY4, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 

FOR SALE: SUNBEAM Shearmater 

sheep shears, like new, with extra 
cutters and combs. $65 value for 
$29; also sheep-marking irons, feed¬ 
ers, and other farm items at low 
prices. Owner leaving homestead 
farm. Bernard Baum, Box 31 3, Mans¬ 
field, Pa. Phone 662-1656. 

CORBITT 10 wheel drive winch truck 

recently reconditioned 10 x 22 tires 
$1200. Milford Auto Parts, Milford, 
Conn. TR 8-0645. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE Man Stoker 

complete $75.00; Boiler $10.00. 
No. 1 condition. G. Warren Shaw, 
Red Hook, New York. 

USED AND Reconditioned Ice Crush¬ 
ers, Ice Slingers, belt conveyors, 
screw conveyors, bucket elevators. 
Champion Line Machinery Co., 231 
Meadow Rd., Rutherford, New Jer¬ 
sey. 201-933-4264. 


HOMOGENIZER 300 G.P.H. Ameri¬ 
can Marsch — $400 or best offer. 
60 Ft. S.S. 1 V 2 " Pipe, 30# per foot. 
Also valve. One Steam exhaust heater 
— 1/3 H.P. motor with thermostat. 
Karl Heidenrich, W. Tewksbury, 
Mass. GL 9-9556. 


FOR SALE—LOCKWOOD SEWING 

Machine. LOCKWOOD Field Bulk 
Box Loader. DAHLMAN 14 foot self 
unloading bulk box with grain pans, 
with or without 1947 International 2 
Ton Truck. Fred Eaton, Hubbards- 
ville, New York. 


APPLE AND PEACH GRADER large 

size dismantled. Charles Bacorn, 
406 S. Main Street, Perkasie, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


62 FORD 861 Tractor P.S. Big Tires 

2600. FORD Picker—Sheller, 1 
Row, like new $1600, both $4000. 2 
Chicago grain driers, 10', 15', 20', 4" 
augers, with motors V 2 cost; N. H. 
Sheller $175; Mix Mill $375; Roto 
Baler $150; '54 Oliver '66 excellent 
condition $700. R. L. Johnson, W. 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Telephone 
254-2120._ 

DRAINS Cellars, Cisterns. Wash tubs: 

IRRIGATES Gardens: SPRAYS: etc. 

Stainless shaft. Won’t rust or 
clog. Use i/« IIP motor or 
larger, -14 HP for up to 2,400 
GPU: or 1,800 GPU from 25' 
well. 1" inlet, %" outlet. Cou¬ 
pling included free. Postpaid if 
remittance with 
order. Money- 
back guarantee. 

LABAWCO PUMPS 

BELLE MEAD 6, N.J. 



VETERINARY SUPPLIES 

NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21# with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing lOcc 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—infuse lOcc of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
1 OOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R- 6 , 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pav 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment.) 

NEW-EST, MOST EFFECTIVE INSEC¬ 
TICIDES for fly control and other 
pests. Ciodrin Livestock Spray and 
DDVP Fly Spray approved for dairy 
cows. DDVP Fly Bait, Malathion, 
Chlordane, Aerosol sprays for live¬ 
stock, household, gardens. Ask your 
dealer or write Bingman Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 

KEN-MAST MASTITIS TREATMENT 

—Penicillin, Dihydrostreptomycin, 
Neomycin, Sulfanilamide, Cobalt in 
1 5CC disposable syringes. Dozen pre¬ 
paid $5.15. Quantity savings. With¬ 
hold milk from treated quarter 72 
hours. Authorized Anchor Serum 
Dealer. Kensington Veterinary Sup¬ 
ply, Kensington, Connecticut. 

FARM - B UILDINGS 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters—extra low prices. Box 
T-74, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 


FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. 

STEEL FRAME FARM Buildinqs, Clear 

Span. Low cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668 , Cobleskill, New York. 

MODERN STEEL BUILDINGS, for all 

purposes, low cost, blue print, erec¬ 
tion supervision included. July Spe¬ 
cial. 30' x 96' clear span. $2,657.00 
F.O.B. Ridge Mobile Supply Inc. Web¬ 
ster, New York. 


GRANGE SILOS lead in long-term, 

low-cost storage of Haylage, si¬ 
lage. Write for brochure, Grange 
Silo Company, Department R. Weeds- 
port, New York. 

COMPLETE MECHANIZED feeding 

tailor-made for your needs! VAN- 
DALE Pioneer in labor-saving silo 
unloaders and bunk feeding equip¬ 
ment for every size livestock feeding 
operation. Free feedlot planning help. 
Get all the facts on efficient, push¬ 
button feeding! Write for free bro¬ 
chures: Van Dale, Inc., Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 

SILOS — FACTORY CREOSOTE 

Treated Wood, Maximum insula¬ 
tion against frozen ensilage and ab¬ 
solute acid resistance. Dependable 
lock dowelled wind resistant con¬ 
struction, immediate delivery. Box 
RS-74, Unadilla Silo Company, Una¬ 
dilla, New York. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


f 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-74, Unadilla Silo Co., 
Unadilla, N.Y. 




TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * Car—Used Tires 

—Excel. #1-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
700x16 6 ply $10.00; 750x16 8 ply 
$12.00; 900x16 8 ply $15.00; 750x 
20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000 
x20 12 ply $25.00; Farm Tire Spe¬ 
cialist—Airplane Conversion, New 
Truck—Tractor Tires also available. 
Write for complete list. Send check 
or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 
Gans Tire, 1003 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. Tel: 889-2035. Area Code 617. 


NYLON aircraft tires for farm use, 

14-15-16 inch. Dealer inquiries in¬ 
vited. Write Kepler Supply, Fayette¬ 
ville, New York. 


SIGNS AND MARKERS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox— 

Lawn Markers, Farm Signs, Special 
Signs. Printing all kinds. Sample cat¬ 
alog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York 13021 Dept. R. 

NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather¬ 
proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-$l 5.00; 100-$9.50; 50- 
$6.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti¬ 
cello, New York. 

NO TRESPASSING SIGNS. Samples 

prices. Cassel, 63 Cottage, Middle- 
town, New York. 


PREFABS 


PREFABRICATED COTTAGES, 25 

floor plans to choose from A. 
Frames, Log Cabins, or Rustic. Buy 
direct from factory. Holiday Homes, 
Swanton, Vermont. 

SILOS & UNLOADERS 


SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. _ 

DON'T BE BLUE because of high 

silo costs. Get free folder about 
economical, durable, attractive Coro- 
stone Concrete Stave Silo, relateJ 
equipment. Box 220-R, Weedsoort 
N.Y. 


PLASTIC POSTED LAND SIGNS. Du¬ 
rable, Inexpensive. Free sample. 
Minuteman, Stanfordville, New York. 

TRACTO R PA RTS 


NEW AND USED TRACTOR parts and 

Crawler parts, Grader parts for 
practically every tractor make. Low 
prices. Write for Free 1964 40-Page 
catalog. Acme Tractor Parts Com¬ 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

MOISTURE TESTER 

MOISTURE TESTER—determine mois¬ 
ture content in silage, hay'age, hay 
or grain. Simple. Inexpensive. Free 
literature. Koster Crop Tester, 2842 
Woodhill Rd. Cleveland 4 Ohio. 


ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER 

SUPER ATOM FENCE CHARGER— 

Manufactured by Smith Fencer 
Corporation. Staple fence wire to 
wood posts, no insulators. Shocks 
through weeds, green grass, brush, 
etc., rain or shine. Contains reliable 
make and break system with light¬ 
ning arrestor built in. Neon fence 
tester free with order. Plus 30-day 
trial period. All this and more for 
only $29.50 postpaid or COD. Deal¬ 
ers Wanted. Jack Dandy Products, 
Inc., Dept. RN, Owosso, Michigan 
48867. 

FISHER'S NEW Hl-POWE^ 1963 

Fence Charger will also hold sheep. 
Operates through green grass or 
brush. Nail wire to wood posts, with¬ 
out insulators. Five years free service. 
$27.50 postpaid. Dealers Wanted. 
This coupon is worth $1.00 with or¬ 
ders. Money back in fifty days if not 
satisfied. Fisher Products Co., Dept. 
1, Owosso, Michigan 48867. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 

JEEPS $64.50, Airplanes $75.20, 

Boats $6.18. Many others direcf 
from U S. Government. For complete 
"Directory" and catalog send $1.09 
to Quality Surplus, Dept. NY-7, Bo* 
23, Greensburg, Penna. 

~ SAW CHAINS 

GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

FACTORY PRICES: Brand new, first' 

quality fully guaranteed saw chain 
in .404", V2", or 7/16" pitch. Choini 
for bar of any saw with cutting 
length 12" to 14" only $10.00; 
15" to 16" $11.00; 17" to 20" 
$13.00; 21" to 24" $15.00. Add 50# 
to total order for shipping. Give saur 
name, bar cutting length, pitch used 
or number of drive links in chain. 
Send check or money order to Zip- 
Penn, Inc., Box 1 79-D, Erie 6 , Penn¬ 
sylvania. For COD send $2 deposit. 
Write for savings on bars, sprockets, 
saw accessories. 

"furnace s and boilers 

CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6 -R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

FA RM PO STS 

CEDAR POSTS—all sizes. Wholesale 

orders in tractor trailer loads. Rus¬ 
tic fencing. M. D. Snell & Son, Mar- 
cellus, New York. Phone OR 9-3121. 
Closed Sunday. 

FOR SALE: Posts and poles, fence 

posts, pressure treated poles, barra 
posts, corn cribbing, snow fence, all 
types of wood fencing. Arnold-Dain 
Corp., Mahopac, New York. 

FARM TRACTOR CHAINS 

SEND US your order for any size 

highway-type farm tractor chain. 
We'll give you a 40% discount from 
regular list price and pay the freight. 
Your money back if you're not com¬ 
pletely pleased with your purchase. 
Maryland Metals, Inc., P.O. Box 
31-RNY, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
(Area 301) 739-5525. 
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SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 

PECANS, Block Wolnuts, Brazils, 

English Walnuts, Sassafras, Pep¬ 
per $1.25 lb. Dried Mushrooms $3.00 
lb. Peerless, 538R Centralpark, Chi¬ 
cago, III. 60624. 


FOR THE LADIES 

INVISIBLE NYLON THREAD, 5 Spools 

$1.10. Nelson, 510-RNY North 
Negley, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania. 


SEND YOUR WOOL to the blonket 

mill for nice warm blankets, knit¬ 
ting yarn, comfort batting. Write for 
particulars. Shippensburg Woolen 
Mill, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 
FIRE ALARM, loads and looks like 
flashlight. Easily installed. Satis¬ 
faction guaranteed. Send $5.90 for 
unit postpaid. Batteries not included. 
Bright Horizon, Round Lake, New 
York. 

FOR SALE—RAG RUGS 27" x 54" 

$3.50 postpaid. Jane Nagle, 
11051/2 Maple, Barnesboro, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

NYLOLACES, 40 yards $1.00; But¬ 
tons, 800—$1.00; Quiltpatches 
200—$1.00. Schaefer, Drummond- 
ville, Quebec. 

BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7, Minnesota. 


12 BIRTHDAY CARDS S0(; 16 

Christmas Cards 50 ?. House of 
Cards, Box 172d, Middlefown, Con¬ 
necticut. 

PRODUCTS Fb¥7ARBT& HOME 

SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mii- 

acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains. Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34 Most 

STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 

of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls. Maine 

100,000 PRODUCTS Wholesale! Cat- 

alog 1 0< (Refundable). Roy's, 2446 
Birch, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


paint—SNOW WHITE, made with 

DuPont's Tiianium, Lead and Oil. 
Money-back, time-elapsed guaran¬ 
tee. $5.95 value. Factory price— 
$2.25 gallon. Free Sample. Snow 
White Paint Co., RN Toledo 2, Ohio. 
E. Z. D. K. A GIANT OF an Activator 
for your Septic Tank. Full direc¬ 
tions in large package, $2.85 plus 
30 ? for mailing and handling, 2 for 
$5.50 plus 50 ?. Please print your 
name and address. Bowman Septic 
Tank Service, R.D. #3, Box 3, Geneva, 
New York 14456._ _ 

DEODORIZER HOME Bathroom works 

when door opens. Destroys objec- 
tionab'e odors; pp one dollar. Hi-Tex 
C o., Bo x 2, Amity ville 7, New York, 
ALL-PURPOSE Chamois Genuine 
Deerskin. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Small—$1.35; Medium—$1.60; 
Large—$2.35; X Large—$2.85; pp. 
Williams Specialties, R#l, Heuvel- 
ton. New York. 


S7A1NL~'S STEEL BLADES—Double 

Edqc. 15 for $1.25. Karl S. Smith, 
50 Montgomery Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—2 harness carpet loom— 

reasonable. Box 7602 Rural New 
Yorker. 


FIBERGLAS TRANSLUCENT Plastic 

Panels—Flat or corrugated factory 
close-out! 40(Z square foot. Ideal for 
barns, green houses, nurseries, sky¬ 
lights, patios. No maintenance. Free 
samples. Dipcraft Fiberglas Manufac¬ 
turing Co., 4830 Hatfield St., Pitts¬ 
burgh 1, Pennsylvania. 


REPAIRS everything—Glues wood, 

glass leather, china, fabric, tile, 
etc. Sets quickly, waterproof. $1.00 
trial size bottle. Kwikset Products 
Co. Box 404, Cald Vi i£CSSY«_ 



SALES—SPECIAL EVENTS 

MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly—Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium. _ 

LIVESTOCK AUCTION—July 25, 

1964 10:00 A.M. Farm—East Lan¬ 
sing, off Route 34; Address Groton, 
New York. 80 Registered Suffolk 
Ewes and Rams: 21 Registered Cur¬ 
tis Heifers; 4 Sorrel Ponies, Russell 
Luce, 332 Luce Road R.D. #1, Groton, 
New York. _ 

BEEF CATTLE 

REGISTERED POLLED Hereford*, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York. 

PUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 
Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa¬ 
tion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo, New York. 

FOR SALE: BUY AND TRY our large 
type Scotch Angus bulls, P.R.I. 
production and progeny tested. 
Transfers include "Advanced Reg¬ 
istry" certificates. FROZEN ANGUS 
SEMEN AVAILABLE FOR WORLD 
TRADE. Plan to visit our cattle oper¬ 
ation when in Washington or enroute 
to the World's Fair. You will always 
be most welcome. Request folders 
with data and prices. Address: James 
B. Lingle, Manager, Area Code: 301 
Office: 827-2041, Residence: 827- 
8143. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 

REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD 

Bulls. 8-18 months old. Also Heif 
ers. Visitors welcome. Hilltop Farms, 
Canastota, New York. Phone: 697- 
2294. 

ANGUS BREEDING STOCK reg.s- 

tered, best families. Barry Angus 
Farm, South New Berlin, New York. 
Call farm or 212-394-3417. 
REGISTERED ANGUS BREEDING 
Stock for 4-H and Herd Improve¬ 
ment. Mohawk Farms, Canajoharie, 
New York. 518-CA 4-5262._ 

REGISTERED ANGUS—Start with the 
Best. Yearling Bulls-Bardolier & 
Blackbird Breeding. Highland Oaks, 
Tioga Center, New York. Area Code 

607-3 66-4872 or 687-9297. __ 

POLLED HEREFORDS—Outstanding 
group of bulls ready for service, 
cows with calf at side, and bred 
heifers. Clean bloodlines, federally 
accredifed. White Oaks Farm, Box 
950, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Phone 
765-9292. 

REGISTERED ABERDEEN Angus 

young bred cows, Bardolier, Eileen- 
mere, Ankonian breeding. Joel Ny- 
strom, Agridor Farm, Skillman near 
Princeton, New Jersey. 201-359- 
5990_ 

WANTED—Red Angus calves from 
registered Black Angus Cows. 
Frank Crislip, Grafton, West Virginia. 
REGISTERED ANGUS, open heifers— 
bred heifers by Moles Hill Maxi- 
mi’ian 818th. Some Cows and Calves 
by the 818th also. Brookmere Angus 
Farms, Moscow, Pennsylvania. 

Phone: 842-8301 or 842-9358. 
POLLED HEREFORD BULLS—regis¬ 
tered performance. Tested year¬ 
lings. Wrobel, Green, New York. 

Phone : 656 - 8233. _ 

REGISTERED Polled Hereford Bulls. 

National champion bloodlines. Ac¬ 
credited and certified herd. Perform¬ 
ance records available. Visitors wel¬ 
come. A. B. Price, Keller Road, Clar¬ 
ence, New York. 

ANGUS BEEF-CROSS CALVES. Thrifty 

Holstein calves, $25 and up. Dairy 
herd replacements. Feeder cattle of 
all classifications. Shipped on approv¬ 
al. Write River's Height's Feeder 
Calf Assn. P.O. Box 332, Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS, grand- 

sons and double grandsons. H.E. 
999-35, Ankony Breeding, reason¬ 
ably priced. Bontecou Farm, New 
Paltz, New York. AL 6-7309. 


CHAROLAIS 

CH AR OL A IS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

CHAROLaTs— 200 head of the Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879._ 

CHAROLAIS — young and matured 

bulls, outstanding quality. Inquire: 
Rivercrest Farms, Columbia, New 
Jersey. 201-496-3412. 

YOUNG RUGGED CHAROLAIS cattle, 

Registered. T.B. Bangs accredited 
herd. Dave Miller, Charolles Valley, 
R.2, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 215- 
WE 3-4044. 

DAIRY CATTLE 

WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
card giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 
7-1101 Area Code 609. 

HOLSTEIN OR SWISS Dairy calves. 

Also angus-cross. Shipped on ap¬ 
proval. Write for prices. Otto Van- 
derburg, North Prairie, Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE! CHOICE CALVES a n d 

heifers from top quality reg.stered 
Jersey herd with high production, 
classification and health records. En¬ 
croaching developments force reduc¬ 
ing herd. Pedigrees on request. May 
be seen by appointment at Dutchess 
County Farm. Box 7505 Rural New 
Yorker. 

BULLS ready for Service. Open and 

Bred Heifers. Modern Bloodlines, 
T.B. and Bangs Accredited Herds. 
Battleground Farms, Box 511, Free¬ 
hold, New Jersey. 

WISCONSIN FINEST DAIRY Cattle. 

Holste.ns, good selection at all 
times. Cows and Heifers freshening 
■thru to October. Size, type, produc¬ 
tion. Buy direct from my farm. Gil- 
men Bergh, Hixton, Wisconsin. Phone 
Yorktown 3-2701. 

MIL KIN G SHORTHORNS — POLLED 

bull, 5 heifers. Hendrickson Farm, 
Cobleskill, "Easfern" New York. 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED HORNED DORSETS : 

Rems, Ewes, Lambs. Lloyd Palmer, 
Meridale, New York. Phone: 607- 
432-4538. 

TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL—New 

England Association Stud, Ram 
and Ewe SALE. Springfield, Mass. July 
17th and 18th. Catalog from Paul 
Hobbs, North Hampton, New Hamp¬ 
shire. 03862 

BEST KARAKUL SHEEP, Angora and 

dairy goat breeding stock at SA¬ 
FARI-Swanton's Animal Farm & 
Ranch, Inc., RT. 1 10, Westford, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL Keystom: 

Stud Ram and Ewe sale Farm Show 
Buildings, Harrisburg, Pa., July 11, 
1964. Show 8 A.M. Sale 1 P.M. 
Hampsh res, Cheviots, Corriedales, 
Suffolks, Southdowns, Dorsets, 
Shropshires. Catalogs: Milton K. 
Morgan, 1916 New Holland Pike, 
Lancaster, Pa., Sale Manager. 

SWINE 

FEEDER PIGS; grain fed, vaccinated, 

castrated, delivered by truck COD 
on approval. 75 or more, 6 weeks 
25 lbs. $11 each; 40 to 50 lbs. $15 
each. C. Stanley Short & Son, Ches- 
wold, Delaware. 

GRADED FEEDER pTg Auction July 

24, 1964, 7 P.M. E.S.T. (Evening 
Sale) Geauga Livestock Commission, 
Midd'efield, Ohio. 800-1000 head 
mixed breeds, sold by weight. Vac¬ 
cinated for Cholera by licensed Vet¬ 
erinary with modified live virus and 
serum. Bank reference required. Ad¬ 
ditional information call Tom Givan. 
Phone 632-6681. Northeast Ohio 
Graded Feeder Pig Sale. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Boars and 

Gilts, some from certified litters. 
Richard Crye, Avon, New York. 
FEEDER PIGS—Best quality obtain¬ 
able, 90% Hampshire. Weights 40 
to 100 pounds. Delivered anywhere 
in U.S.A. Waitt Feeder Pigs, R2, 
Sheridan, Indiana. Phone PL 8-4301. 

GOATS 

FOR SALE—GOATS, all from heavy 

milking dams. Mrs. Wilmarth 
Wells, Windsor Road, Cheshire, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

HORSES AND PONIES 

"HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or ponies 
should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Beery School of Horse¬ 
manship, Dept. 1647, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio. 

WANTED: Party to Deal in Horses, 

Ponies, Small Animals at estab¬ 
lished sale. E. G. Heller, New Egypt 
Auction & Farmers Market. Cream 
Ridge, N.J. 609-PL8 -2082 ._ 

WELSH PONIES, broke to drive, bred 
mares, fillies and studs. Ponies 
trained and boarded. Two registered 
stallions at stud. Martin E. Struble, 
Lafayette, New Jersey. 


HALF ARAB SORREL YEARLING 

FILLY, a real show mare. Martin 
E. Struble, Lafayette, New Jersey. 

RABBITS 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

PRODUCTION BRED New Zealand 

Wh tes. Sensibly priced. Orths, 
901 N Maple Ave., Honesdale, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

DOGS 

SHELTIE (Min ature Collie 1 Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolat 
Kennels, Kunkletown 3, Pa. 
REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664. 

COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast¬ 
ings, New York. 

BORDER COLLIES. Guaranteed work¬ 
ers, Scottish. Working Champion 
bred since 1906. Phone PA 3-4203, 
Earl Whelchel, Westville, Oklahoma. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD Puppies, free 

distemper, hepatitis shots; Heelers, 
Watchdogs, year's-trial, training in¬ 
structions. Plainview Kennels, Rich¬ 
land, Indiana. 


BEST IN BORDER Collies imported 

stock. Puppies $1 5-$25-$50. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vermont. 


POODLES—Champion pedigree. All 

co'ors. Echo Hills Kennels, Wind¬ 
sor, RD #2, New York. Phone: OL 
5-3843 


A.K.C. AIREDALE PUPPIES, also 

Wire Fox Terriers. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, New York. 


BORDER COLLIE PUPS, working abil¬ 
ity guaranteed. Imported and 
American breeding. Harold Miller, 
Bloomfield, Kentucky. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH Shepherd 

puopies. From working parents. 
Free shots. Mrs. H. E. Blair, Venango, 
Pennsylvania. 


TWO OUTSTANDING COON DOGS. 

One open trailer, one silent trial, 
registered Bluetick Coon Hound Pups. 
Robert Perkins, Borden, Indiana. 


livestock breeders ... 
dealers... farmers... 

The September Issue of The Rural New Yorker 
will be an exceptional time for you to advertise. 

The September Issue will be devoted to two 
important agricultural events . . . the New York 
Exposition at Syracuse, New York, and the East¬ 
ern States Exposition at W. Springfield, Mass. 

Th is Issue will also be our Annual Livestock and 
Dairy Issue with features and articles by leading 
educators and experts in the field of Animal 
Husbandry. The September Issue is sure to have 
high reader interest giving additional sales im¬ 
pact to your advertising message. To take ad¬ 
vantage of this once-a-year "special," simply 
fill-in the handy order blank on the opposite 
page, clip out and mail to us together with 
your remittance (the rate is only 28 # per word) 

. . . we'll do the rest! 

September Issue closes August 10 

You can draw even more attention to your ad if it is set 
in attractive display style. The rate is only $21 per inch 
and we'll be happy to assist you in the preparation of 
your display ad. Send your ad copy to the attention 
Livestock Advertising Manager ... we will promptly 
advise you of the total cost. 
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To Avoid Livestock Accidents 


by George A. Stromeyer 

P ERHAPS you never gave this 
any thought: Farming Is Dan¬ 
gerous! Each year, on farms and 
highways, about 12,000 farm people 
are killed, a great many more are 
injured. More people are killed each 
year in farm work accidents—3.400 
—than in any other major industry, 
according to the National Safety 
Council. 

There are many types of farm 
accidents. They can happen with 
machinery and equipment, live¬ 
stock, motor vehicles, hand- and 
power-operated tools, electricity; 
at home and in service buildings, or 
from fire—just to name a few. 

We will consider only one type 
here — livestock accidents. However, 
the general principles of farm safe¬ 
ty can be applied to all phases of 
farming. Most livestock accidents 
occur with children under 14 years 
of age and older persons between 
50 to 80 years of age. 

A bull, boar, sow with pigs, even 
a vicious goat or ram, can cause a 
serious injury. A kicking horse is 
a hazard that calls for constant 
carefulness. Here are a few practi¬ 
cal hints that you can use for your 
personal safety. 

1. Handle stock quietly, gently 
and firmly, with suitable handling 


equipment. Be especially careful 
handling animals with newborn. 

2. Speak to an animal before en¬ 
tering its stall; then stroke its neck 
or back, if it is not too nervous. A 
nervous animal behaves best when 
handled by someone in whom it 
has confidence. 

3. Ring the nose of the bull. Al¬ 
ways lead him with a safety staff. 
Keep him in a safekeeper pen. Nev¬ 
er trust any bull. The rapid spread 
of artificial-breeding associations 
in recent years enables most dairy 
farmers to free themselves of the 
bull hazard on the farm. 

4. Human beings are susceptible 
to many animal diseases. Learn and 
apply every precaution in the treat¬ 
ment and quarantine of sick ani¬ 
mals or fowls and disposal of dead 
ones. Practice strict sanitation at 
all times. 

5. Use caution when handling 
animals with diseases such as an¬ 
thrax, rabies, tuberculosis, brucel¬ 
losis and tularemia. Follow the in¬ 
structions of a competent veterina¬ 
rian. 

6. Keep fences, gates and equip¬ 
ment in good repair. Inadequate fa¬ 
cilities invite accidents. 

7. Keep small children away from 
pens and barns. 

Observing these few hints can 
mean the prevention of an accident 


and loss of income. It can mean a 
longer life, too! Remember, right 
now, somewhere, an accident is 
looking for a place to happen. Do 
not let it be on your farm. Farm 
safety is always in season. 


Harold J. (Red) Evans 

With the death of Harold J. 
Evans Sr. on May 28, New York 
State agriculture lost one of its 
most dynamic leaders and devoted 
practitioners. “Red” Evans, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the Empire State 
Potato Club and cited in 1959 by 
the National Potato Council as 


The 15th annual Pennsylvania 
Dutch Festival will open July 3 
and continue through July 11. In 
the typical Dutch town of Kutz- 
town, mid-way between Read¬ 
ing and Allentown on Route 222, 
the “Hook-and-Eye” Amish, the 
Team Mennonites, the Conserva¬ 
tive Dunkards, and the Meeting¬ 
house Schwenkfelders will present 
authentic arts and crafts. 

New this year will be a pageant 
tracing the evolution of the Amish 
from about 1750, when they set¬ 
tled in Pennsylvania, to the pres¬ 
ent. The author, Brad Smoker, is 
an English professor whose Amish 


“Potato Man of the Year,” suc¬ 
cumbed to a heart attack in his 
home at Georgetown, N.Y., in his 
72nd year. 

Often called New York State’s 
“Mr. Potato,” the reputation and 
influence of “Red” Evans were ac¬ 
tually national in scope, especially 
so in the potato industry. He knew 
the potato business in all its phases. 

Mr. Evans’s first wife, Lizzie 
Brown Evans, died in 1962. He was 
recently married to the former Mu¬ 
riel Geiskopf, who survives. There 
are also two sons, Harold J. Evans 
Jr., farmer of Riverhead, L.I., and 
Norman B. Evans, recent Cornell 
graduate and ministerial student. 
There are seven grandchildren. 


grandfather was forced out of the 
church when he installed a bath¬ 
tub! 

Jim Johnson, from Somerset 
County’s “Dumb Dutch Corner,” 
will return with a raft of demon¬ 
strations, among them coopering, 
maple sugar making and flax mak¬ 
ing. Anvils will ring in the black¬ 
smith shop, where Albert Hersh 
will shoe horses, fit tires to wacon 
wheels and make nails, hinges and 
wrought iron articles in Pennsyl¬ 
vania Dutch design. 

Traditional Dutch specialties will 
appeal to all palates hungering for 
country-style eating. 


Penna. Dutch Folk Festival 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

GOOD 2nd Hand Stem Crusher. 

Woodland Farms, North Branch, 
New York. 

WANTED — MODEL A FORD or 

CHEV. COUPE. State price, loca¬ 
tion, year, condition. Reply to: Rob¬ 
ert Boll, 795 Seneca Creek, West 
Seneca, New York. 

ANTIQUE CARS IN ANY CONDI¬ 
TION. Fierro, 865 Main Street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


WANTED—FOR MUSEUM, Old Coin 

Machines, Mutoscooes, Gambling 
Machines, Carousel Animals, High 
Wheeler Bicycles, Trade Signs, Mon¬ 
key Organ, Coin Piano, Violin. Pines- 
bridge Studio, Ossining, New York. 
DAI R Y M E N'S L EAGUE CERT IF I - 
CATES—Top prices all issues in¬ 
cluding the new issue. Elaine G. 
Miller POB 361 Ellenville, Ne w York, 

FILM DEVELOPING^ 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated iumbo 

prints, 50?! 12-60?. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—Limit one 

roll, black-white, 8—35?; 12'— 
45?; Kodacolor, 8—$2,00; 12—$2.50. 
Tops Photo Service, Box 191-R, 

Lyons, New York. _ 

SPECTaUtRIAL OFFER. 8 enlarged 
prints from roll 40?; 12—50?. 8 
Kodacolor prints from roll $1.50; 12 
—$2.00. Young Photo Service, 43C, 
Schenectady 1, New York. 

WALLPAPER 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers Co., 

P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog Write 
today. 

WALLPAPER SALE—FINAL clear¬ 
ance 1964 patterns. Write for your 
free catalog at once. Sensational sav¬ 
ings. We pay postage. Burlington 
Trading Post, 1800 Burlington, North 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


SCHOOLS 

AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Sm th, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course._ 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Re sch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Io wa. 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING”Free cat- 

alog! Missouri Auction School, 
1330-39 Linwood, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri 64109. _ 

FELLER AND BUCHER Auctioneer ng 
College: Free cata'og, World fa¬ 
mous records. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 

RUBBER STAMPS 

RUBBER STAMPS—Labels, Printing, 

Salesbooks, Signature Stamps, Real 
Estate Signs, Mailbox Nameolates. 
Catalog. Champlain Industries, Hines- 
burg, Vermont. 

“PRINTING AND STATI0NERY“ 

1000 QUALITY name and address 

labels $1.00. Ambassador Press, 
Box 1, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

TEN MYSTICAL BIBLE lessons $1.00 

each. Mystic Bible School, Robert 
Hood, 678 Ponce Deleon, Montgom¬ 
ery, Alabama. 36106. 

TRAIL OF ARMAGEDDON IS4.16) 
and RUMPUS ($4.11) by Bille 
Sea. "Food for thought"—serious 
thought! Order from Soark and Click 
Electric Service, Sedro-Woolley, 
Washington. 98284 


FARM LOANS 


FEDERAL LAND BANK*’AND 
PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 




your local associa¬ 
tions or write: 

310 State St., 


J jiu otare or., ^-- 

^ rcditJZ 


NEW SYMBOL • OLD: FRIEND 


C0L0RSLIDES 


TOURNAMENT ROSES 1964 — Ten 

Colorslides 2x2 $1.00. All 70 $6.50. 
Eddings, 8R Roberts, Corning, New 
York. 


TOBACCO 

"TOBACCO"—Smoking (ready 

mixed" or Chewing (sweet). 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MINK RAISING information free. 

Lake Superior Mink Farm, Inc., 
Superior EE, Wisconsin. 

TREASURE—RELICS. Find them with 

new 1964 Detectors. Guaranteed 
superiority. Free information. Ray- 
tron, Dept. 7-F, Box 715, North Hol¬ 
lywood, California. 

FIND BURIED gold, silver, coins, In¬ 
dian burial grounds, ancient ruins 
with improved dynafector. Uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed $3.00. Dee, Box 
7263-N4, Houston 8, Texas. 
HEARING AIDS—$78.95. Free TrioL 
Terms. Cary-M-Sales, Inverness, 
Florida. 

46 NUTRIA for sale, any number. 

Kits to 4 years. Reasonable. Gor¬ 
don Thayer, Locke. New York. 

BEF 9 , ALE! Fu‘l -Strength Reci'-s, 
$1.00. Hydrometer Prices on Re¬ 
quest. Interstate Products, Box 1- 
B8W, Pelham, New Hampshire 

WILL FORMS—Six Standard F or ks, 

with Instructions. $1.00. Bruaen- 
heimer Co., Box 158-N3, Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
Americon, Box 77-RG, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois. 


QUiCK-JOHN—Cleans septic ioms 
cesspools, outdoor toilets. Stou^. 
odors, backups. Open drains 6 :-<• 
m>'n 5l ired treatments $2 50 
0 4 c 0 Monpw berk guarn'"' 

Compony, Madelia 40, Minnesota. 


BEERS, LIQUORS, WINES! Strongest 

Brew Formulas! Manual $2.CO. 
(Complete Brew Supplies, Hydrom¬ 
eters, Saccharometers). Research En¬ 
terprises, 29K95 Samoset Road, Wo¬ 
burn, Massachusetts. 

MINISTER, fully Ordained, and wife, 

desire to serve a Country Church 
for Summer or longer. Write full par¬ 
ticulars to: Box 7612 Rural New 
Yorker. 


SELL your products und services 



USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 
Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 


through low cost clussified udvertisements 


ORDER BLANK 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER 
311 WEST 43rd STREET 


Enclosed is my check for $_ 


NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 

Please insert my od in-issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


Name and Address 


fuly, 1964 
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Sit and Sew 


4633. Size 16*/2 takes 9212. Size 16 top and 

4% yds. 35-in. fabric. 35<f skirt4yds.35-in.fabric.35? 

4687. Size I 6/2 takes 9105. Size 1 6/2 takes 5 

3% yds, 39-in. fabric. 35? yds. 35-in. fabric. 35? 

4873. Size 16 dress, 3% 9238. Size 36 jacket, 

yds. 35-in.; jacket, 1 3 /g slim skirt 3% yds. 35-in. 


9212 

10-18 


yds. 35? 


fabric. 35? 


9105 14'/ 2 -24>/? 





9238 

34-48 


7442. Baby set of 
crocheted squares. 
Easy directions. 25? 

876. Transfer of two 
9 I/ 2 XI 2-in. pictures. 
Emb. directions; 
charts. 25? 


4873 

10-18 


4687 

l4'/2—24'/i 


7076. Embroidered 
quilt of all 50 State 
birds. Diagrams, 
transfers; directions. 
25<? 

7185. Gingham 

aprons, cross-stitch 
trim. .Charts, direc¬ 
tions. 25? 



7442 


ONLY 50? for PRINTED 
DRESS PATTERNS CAT¬ 
ALOG. COUPON inside 
good for one FREE pat¬ 
tern. 


NEW—wonderful QUILT 
BOOK with 16 complete 
quilt patterns of pieces 
and appliqued favorites. 
Send 50 cents today! 


Send 250 for NEEDLE- 
CRAFT CATALOG — 

more fhan 200 pafterns 
to order; designs for ALL 
tasfes. 


The Rural New Yorker 
Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 


7-64 


Plea 


se se 


nd 


the 


enclose. 


□ 4633—Half Size . . . 

□ 4687—Half Size . . . 

□ 4873—Misses' Size . 

□ 9212—Misses' Size . 

□ 9105—Half Size . . . 

□ 9238—Women's Size 


class mai 

ling. 

) Don't forget sizes where needed! 

(35?) 

□ 

7442 — Baby Set . 

..(25?) 

(35?) 

□ 

7076 — Bird Quilt . 

..(25?) 

(35?) 

□ 

876 — Embroidered Pictures . . 

..(25?) 

(35?) 

□ 

7185 — Embroidered Aprons .. 

..(25?) 

(35?) 

□ 

DRESS PATTERN CATALOG 

..(50?) 

(35?) 

□ 

QUILT BOOK . 

••(50?) 


□ NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG ....(25?) 


NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS_ 


ZIP No.. 


RNY Tours This Fall 

HOLY LAND 

On our Holy Land Tour we visit the 
walled city of Jerusalem. 



A THRILLING Rural New Yorker tour of the Middle East and 
Holy Land is planned for departure in October. Here is a won¬ 
derful opportunity to see the area which cradled the earliest known 
civilizations and three of the great religions of the world. The pro¬ 
gram includes Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, Syi’ia, Turkey and Greece, 
and provides 21 days of exciting experiences for all those who are 
lucky enough to be along. 

Holy Land Tour Oct. 22-Nov. 11 

This Holy Land Tour depai'ts from New Yoi'k October 22 aboard 
Trans World Airlines jet flight and retui'ns November 11. This 
particular time of the year was chosen for sevei’al reasons. The 
weather will be pleasant and dry, facilities will not be overcrowded, 
holiday shopping can be done for fi'iends and relatives and, for 
some of us, Fall is the only time we can leave behind the chores 
and x’esponsibilities of our workaday woi'ld. 

As on all Rural New Yorker tours, this one to the Holy Land 
and the ti*ip to Hawaii provide the pei'fect vacation by pei’mitting 
you to make the most of your precious travel time. Whichever trip 
you select, you will have the most complete vacation possible. For 
the entire time you are with the tour group, you will be catered 
to like a king. Your experienced tour escort attends to all travel 
details. One lump sum paid befoi'e departure covers the entire 
pi'Ogram. And—you ti’avel with folks who have similar interests 
and backgrounds. 


HAWAII 

Across the Pacific to Hawaii aboard the 
luxury cruise ship 'Lurline'. 



D EPARTURE on the trip to Hawaii is September 14 and will be 
followed by 30 most delightful days. We speed across counti'y 
on the finest streamlined trains and spend some time exploring the 
wondei’s of beautiful San Fi-ancisco. Then aboard our ci’uise ship 
‘Lurline’ for five days of placid cruising on the blue Pacific with 
fun-filled days of planned activities or just plain relaxing in the 
sun. We arrive in Honolulu and delight in the traditional “Boat 
Day” welcome—canoes and catamai’ans come out to greet the ship 
while the Royal Hawaiian Band plays island melodies as our ship 
docks. Ten days in the islands will more than satisfy one’s cui'i- 
osity to learn why they rank as one of the most popular vacation 
destinations in the woi'ld. Back aboai’d the ‘Lurline’ for five more 
days of a relaxing cruise; another look at San Francisco, and then 
on to Los Angeles to visit Disneyland. Back across country on our 
streamlined train, we arrive at home cities in the East October 13. 

Early Enrollment Advisable 

Because of the popularity of past toui’S, it is recommended you 
give consideration to early enrollment on the tour of your choice. 
Accommodations must of necessity be limited to insui’e proper ar¬ 
rangements. If you are interested, write today for free copies of 
the illustrated folders giving the detailed dairy itinerary. Just ad¬ 
dress a card or letter to: Mr. William F. Berghold, Editor and 
Publisher, The Rural New Yorker, 311 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036. 
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PUBLISHER’S DESK 


A million thanks to Publisher's Desk 
for the great help which we received 
in getting our case ended. We will al¬ 
ways be grateful to you. A.H.B. 

New York 

Publisher’s Desk appreciates re¬ 
ceiving word from A.H.B. on suc¬ 
cessful ending of his case, which 
arose when a prospective buyer of 
his farm, obtained through a real 
estate brokers chain, failed to go 
through with the purchase contract 
and, in fact, stopped payment on 
checks representing a sizable de¬ 
posit. A.H.B. visited Publisher’s 
Desk personally in January 1964 
with the complaint that the real 
estate broker wanted almost one- 
half of the $650 which the pros¬ 
pective buyer willingly offered to 
be released from the contract. 
A.H.B. also expressed dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the inability of his attor¬ 
ney to clear the release in a rea¬ 
sonable time. Publisher’s Desk in¬ 
quiries to A.H.B.’s attorney and 
the county bar association received 
no answers. The real estate bro¬ 
kers chain headquarters (in an¬ 
other State) offered no construc¬ 
tive suggestions as to the amount 
due their representative on the 
unsuccessful sale. In May, Pub¬ 
lisher’s Desk referred its entire 
file to New York State Division of 
Licenses, which told the broker he 
was entitled to two-thirds of $50 
cash deposit in his possession. Sub¬ 


sequently, the broker accepted 
$33.33 as his commission, A.H.B. 
received $366.67 and A.H.B.’s at¬ 
torney retained $250 as his fee. 


Can you tell me anything about Blind 
Products of the Month Club, Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, which requires each mem¬ 
ber to sign a contract agreeing to buy 
25 articles made by the blind at a cost 
of $72.95. When the first articles ar¬ 
rived, I knew there was something 
wrong and asked to terminate my con¬ 
tract. They wrote me that the only way 
to do this would be by paying the 
$69.95 still due. E.C. 

The Better Business Bureau of 
Youngstown, Ohio, advises that 
they have received many com¬ 
plaints against this club. The items 
sold were obtained from various 
outside sources, and many of them 
were not made by blind persons. 
There may be something in the 
contract fraudulent enough to war¬ 
rant “breaking” the contract, but 
attorney fee may prohibit legal 
action. This unfortunate experience 
could have been avoided if E.C. 
inquired about the club before 
signing the contract. 


Do not underestimate the power of 
a contract, simple or complex in 
form. It is legally binding to the ex¬ 
tent of its provisions. Whatever is 
not contained in print on the con¬ 
tract is not part of the contract. 
Prevent trouble by knowing what 
you sign. Never sign anything until 
you have fully read it and under¬ 
stand it. 


Report from 
Cap' Creal 

What effect will the New York 
World’s Fair have on the New 
York State Exposition in Syra¬ 
cuse? 

This is a question we’ve been 
asked many times and, I’m sure, 
it’s one which many Rural New 
Yorker readers have considered. 
We always answer this question by 
asking another question: “How 
many cows are there in show rings 
at the World’s Fair?” Or: “How 
many premiums are being offered 
in competitive events at the 
World’s Fair?” 

The answer to these questions is 
obvious: NONE. 

And, here we have the main dif¬ 
ference between the Exposition, 
which will be held September 1-7, 
and the World’s Fair. 

If you had to pick one word to 
best describe what makes the Ex¬ 
position successful, it would have 
to be “competition.” 

Ours is unlike a World’s Fair, 
which is strictly a showplace. We 
thrive on competition, and this 
would not be possible without en¬ 
tries such as the record number 
we had last year, the people who 
submit them, and the more than 
3,000 volunteers who give so much 
of their time to plan and coordi¬ 
nate the various categories for each 
department. Last year alone, 28,- 
333 entries were received from 
5,774 exhibitors. 

We have been busy since the 
gates closed on the 1983 State Ex¬ 
position preparing this year’s show. 
Buildings have been tidied up, 
some new work has been com¬ 


pleted at the Horticulture Building, 
and the events have been lined up 
for what we believe will be the 
best Exposition ever. But in spite 
of all these improvements, the 
State Exposition still retains many 
of its old county fair mannerisms. 
Everyone seems to have a lot of 
fun, and they come from miles 
around as they used to come to the 
old county fair. 

There is the farmer—the one 
who handles a large operation, or 
the one who runs a small farm. 
Both come to the Exposition to 
look at new and improved farm 
equipment in our giant farm ma¬ 
chinery show, to discuss soil con¬ 
servation and farming methods 
with State agricultural experts 
and to compete—there’s that word 
again—with each other in their 
“trade.” 

Nearby are members of 4-H 
clubs and Future Farmers of 
America with their exhibits of 
garden produce, livestock, poultry, 
corn, wheat or legumes. These 
young boys and girls will be our 
New York State farmers of tomor¬ 
row. Women, both housewives and 
professional career women, partici¬ 
pate in the Exposition in food mak¬ 
ing, sewing, flower arranging and 
scores of other events. And every¬ 
one joins into the fun of the mid¬ 
ways, the old-car parade, the 
horse-pulling contests, the free en¬ 
tertainment shows daily, the horse 
show and cattle judging, all of the 
color that goes into the tones of 
the State Exposition. 

This is the local flavor of the 
State Exposition, the county fair 
mannerisms I mentioned earlier, 
and these are the reasons we are 
confident the World’s Fair will 
have no effect on the State Exposi¬ 
tion. They are, if you’ll pardon the 
pun, “worlds apart.” 




WOODCRAFT 


Producers of America's Finest Garages, 
Camps, Utility Buildings. 



In easy to erect panels—-or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 


NO MONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

WOODCRAFT RNY 

LATHAM, NEW YORK 

Name. 

Address. 


Phone 


Savings 

Bond 

habit grows 
on you!’’ 

. . because it pays off in so 
many ways! For instance, 
there’s no better way I know of 
to save for my child's educa¬ 
tion . . . improvements on my 
place ... or my retirement. 
Then, too, there’s that extra 
benefit I get knowing I'm doing 
my part to help our country 
stay strong . . . and free! I’ve 
been buying Savings Bonds 
regularly for years. What about 
you? The way I see it, you put 
your money where your heart 
is when you buy United States 
Savings Bonds.” 


Why “Good-Time 
Charlie” Suffers 
Uneasy Bladder 

Such a common thing as unwise eating or 
drinking may be a source of mild, but annoying 
bladder irritations — making you feel restless, 
tense, and uncomfortable. And if restless nights, 
with nagging backache, headache or muscular 
aches and pains due to over-exertion, strain or 
emotional upset, are adding to your misery — 
don’t wait —try Doan’s Pills. 

Doan’s Pills have three outstanding advantages 
— act in three ways for your speedy return to 
comfort. 1—They have an easing soothing effect 
on bladder irritations. 2 —A fast pain-relieving 
action on nagging backache, headaches, muscular 
aches and pains. 3 —A wonderfully mild diuretic 
action thru the kidneys, tending to increase the 
output of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. So, get 
the same happy relief millions have enjoyed for 
over 60 years. For convenience, ask for the large 
size. Get Doan’s Pills today! 



CAMPERS—HOME OWNERS—BOY SCOUTS 

The best small saw (16" blade) for jobs around cam* 
and home. Trim heavy shrubbery, fruit trees—lower 
limbs of pine trees—clean camp sites—a real help t» 
every scout patrol. 

WHEELER SAW CO. BELCHERTOWN, MASS. 


For America’s security and your own—buy 

U.S. Savings 



Bonds 


Buy Series E Bonds for growth. 
Series H for current income. 





•be 


This advertising donated by The Advertising Council and 
this magazine. 



RELIABLE TIRE BIST., 736 Morgan Blvd.,Camden 4, N.l. 


SUMMER SORES 


Chafed Udders, Cracked Teats, 
Wire Cuts, Fly Sores, Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kote covers the wound _ 
with a penetrating coating to 
reduce pus formation, dry up 
secretions, control secondary 
infection and promote clean, 
rapid healing. 4 oz. bottle $1 
at drug & farm stores or write: 

H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 



Dr. Naylor's 

BLU-KOTE 



SAVE ON TRACK RAILS -BRAND NEW 


D8 42 Link $597. 

D7 37-Link 426. 

D6 40 Link 330. 

04 32 Link 205. 


HD21 37 Link 682. 
HD16 38 Link 544. 


T024 42-Link $740 

TD18 40-Link 499. 

TD14 36-Link 299. 

TD9 34 Link 24& 


HD11 

HD6 


38 Link 369. 
37 Link 264. 


Wnle for wholesale prices on all undercarriage 

pans lor CAT IH A-C JOHN DEERE 


GUARANTEED 

NATIONAL TRACK SALES, INC. ,code 516 ) 

293 LAWRENCE AVENUE. LAWRENCE. N. Y FR. 1-3616 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New York, N. Y. (Special) — For the 

first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
siippository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 


July, 1964 
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In the Milkshed 

Milk production in the Spring 
flush period of 1964 hit its peak 
in most of the New York-New 
Jersey milkshed during the Memo¬ 
rial Day weekend. In New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, the peak oc¬ 
curred a week earlier; in the north¬ 
ern part of New York, about a 
week later. While Spring flush 
period milk production was greater 
this year than in 1963, there was no 
threat of homeless milk. This was 
because of greater manufacturing 
capacity and greater demand on the 
part of the public for dairy prod¬ 
ucts. Sales of butter, cheese and 
powdered milk into CCC channels 
have been below the stocks of a 
year ago. Also, as the result of the 
drop in milk supplies during the 
last six months of 1963 and the 
early part of 1964, proprietary han¬ 
dlers decided to stock up against 
probable drop in production during 
July-November. 

* * * 

USDA has issued a recommended 
decision for merger of four New 
England milk marketing areas un¬ 
der federal orders into a single 
unit. Producers are expected to 
vote on the proposal before Fall. 
The recommendation would unify 
the Boston, Springfield and Wor¬ 
cester markets in Massachusetts 

and the Southeast New England 
(Rhode Island) market under Or¬ 
der 1. The Connecticut market is 
not involved, as it is more closely 
identified with New York than with 
New England. The recommended 
decision resulted from evidence 
presented at USDA hearings in 
January and February of 1963, and 
involves about 11,000 producers. 

* * * 

High milk production per cow on 
a dairy farm does not necessarily 
mean high profits, according to 

results of a survey conducted by 

the New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y., and re¬ 
ported by Prof. C. Delmar Kearl. 
Eight of 15 farms in the survey, 
with herds producing an average 
of 12,400 pounds of milk or more 
per cow per year, showed a loss. 
For these eight farms, equipment, 
buildings, veterinary service, ma¬ 
chinery and milk hauling costs 
were higher; the herds were fed 
more and higher-priced gi’ain; hay, 
silage and green-chop costs were 
higher; they relied less on low- 
cost pasture feeding; and bedding 
costs were higher. 

* * * 

Americans drank more fluid milk 
in 1963 than in 1962, according to 
a USDA survey made of 38 of the 
80 major urban markets in the 
nation. Milk consumption in 1963 
ranged from 140 pounds per person 
in South Carolina to 364 in north 
central Ohio. The 1945 per capita 
use of 399 pounds remains the 
recorded high. 

* * * 

Plans are being formulated for 
construction of a 100-acre agri¬ 
business complex in Onondaga 
County, north of Syracuse, N.Y., 
and probably in the Town of Clay. 

The proposal would concentrate 
organization offices in the heart of 
the Northeast agricultural area. 
Alvin E. Hanson, president of 
Farmers and Traders Life Insur¬ 
ance Co., Syracuse, is spearhead¬ 
ing the effort. He said his company 
is willing to finance it. 

A committee studying the idea 


• • • 

includes: Edmund Fallon, Agway; 
John C. York, Eastern Milk Pro¬ 
ducers; Glenn Talbott, Dairymen’s 
League; Russell E. Curtis, New 
York State Grange; Daniel J. 
Carey, Mutual Fedei’ation; Carl 
Camenga, ADA and Dairy Council^ 
of New York; Robert C. Forsythe,' 
Bargaining Agency; and Harold 
Stanley, F&T director. 

* * * 

Skokie Noel, a four-year-old 
Holstein bull, brought a high bid 
of $22,000 at the recent dispersal 
sale of Harden Farms, Camden, 
N.Y. The bull was purchased by 
American Breeders Service for use 
in its artificial insemination stud. 
A total of 256 head of registered 
Holsteins were sold. They brought 
a total of $176,135, an average of 
$688. A Pennsylvania bidder paid 
$10,200 for the bull Skokie Patern. 
Top price for a female was paid 
by a Wisconsin bidder—$2,600—for 
a 17-year-old cow. 

* * * 

Forty-one head of registered 
Guernsey cattle were recently 
auctioned at the 16th McDonald 
Farm Sale, Cortland County, N.Y., 
for an average price of $1,073. Top 
selling animal, at $4,600, was Mc¬ 
Donald Farms’ Jolly Damsel. The 
McDonald sale was started in 1949 
by the late J. M. McDonald, mer¬ 
chant prince, who willed his 
Guernsey breeding farm complex 
to Cornell University. Other Guern¬ 
sey breeders also consign animals 
to the sales. 

* * * 

Complete dispersal of the widely 
known registered Holstein herd of 
Frogmore Fai’ms, Aurora, N.Y., is 
scheduled for August 3. This herd 
carries the Rag Apple bloodline 
and is strong in the blood of ABC 
Reflection Sovereign (Ex). Seven 
cows classified “excellent” will be 
offered. The herd averaged 87.1 on 
last classification, and the most re¬ 
cent HIR average on 40 head was 
14,682 pounds milk, 557 pounds fat. 
About 100 head will be auctioned. 
R. Austin Backus Inc., Mexico, 
N.Y., will handle the sale. 

Ronald Graham 


Northeast Members of 
USDA Dairy Committee 

New Northeast members of the 
Advisory Committee on Milk and 
Dairy Products, recently appoint¬ 
ed by Agriculture Secretary Free¬ 
man, are: 

Walter A. Cantwell, Pelham 
Manor, N.Y., exec, asst., Dairy¬ 
men’s League; William L. King, 
Gaithersburg, Md., dairy farmer; 
Dr. Clare W. Pierce, professor of 
agricultural economics, Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University; and John 
C. York, Syracuse, N.Y., exec, 
secy., Eastern Milk Producers. 

Continuing committee members 
from the Northeast are: Eldon J. 
Corbett, Colebrook, N.H., pres., 
United Farmers of New England; 
Mrs. Joan R. Cunningham, W. 
Hartford, Conn., exec, secy., Con¬ 
necticut Milk Consumers Assn.; 
Mrs. Laura M. Pope, W. Simsbury, 
Conn., member Connecticut Milk 
Consumers Assn., (alternate to 
Mrs. Cunningham); Robert C. 
Forsythe, Syracuse, N.Y., manager, 
Metropolitan Co-op. Milk Produc¬ 
ers Bargaining Agency; Daniel J. 
Hart, Chelmsford, Mass., dairy 
farmer; and Lloyd B. Wescott, 
Rosemont, N.J., chairman, New 
Jersey Governor’s Milk Committee. 



FULL PRODUCTION AHEAD 


Pen-FZ protects dry cows 
against mastitis flare-ups 
at freshening 


Cows with a history of mastitis are the ones likely to 
have another flare-up at freshening time. But many 
dairymen now use a sensible, effective way to protect 
these cows. They use double-action Pen-FZ at the time 
cows are dried off. A tube or syringe of Pen-FZ is 
injected into each infected quarter and massaged well 
up into the udder. Then the treated quarters are not 
milked out until the cow freshens. 

Because Pen-FZ combines one of the unique nitrofurans, 
nitrofurazone, with penicillin, it makes a double attack 
on the bacteria that cause most mastitis. It works, cow 
after cow, year after year. It has an especially good 
record when used in the dry cow treatment to protect 
against freshening flare-ups. 

Try this tested idea of treating dry cows that have a 
history of mastitis infections. Use Pen-FZ. See for 
yourself how effectively it works. 



Pen-FZ 

. . . with a germ-killing nitrofuran 

O HESS S CLARK 


ASHLAND OHIO 


1 


MILK FROM COWS TREATED WITH PEN-FZ FOR MASTITIS SHOULD NOT BE USED FOR FOOD DURING TREATMENT AND POR AT 

LEAST 96 HOURS (B MILKINGS) AFTER THE LAST TREATMENT 
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MODERN FARM MANAGEMENT IN NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 















Galvanized 
Steel Roofing 
by Bethlehem 



Roofing that stands up 
best and costs the least 


to buy and install... 

BUY BETHLEHEM 
GALVANIZED 
STEEL ROOFING 
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Here are but a few of the 6.5 
million ducks that are raised and 
marketed each year in a relative¬ 
ly small area on the eastern end 
of Long Island. Arthur Penny’s 
feature story (p. 5) explains 
why duck farming in New 
York’s Suffolk County is a big¬ 
ger and better business today, 
now that it is being guided by 
the efficient Long Island Duck 
Farmers Cooperative. Cover pic¬ 
ture and all other duck photos 
by Joseph Adams of Brook- 
haven, N.Y. 


Published, monthly by the Rural Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 311 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036. Price $1.00 a Year. Second 
Class postage paid at New York, N.Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


This month, I’d like to talk about 
the thousands of volunteers, many 
with the rural “know-how” of 
farming, who work so hard to plan 
the New York State Exposition. 

Here are men and women offer¬ 
ing their talents to mold one of the 
finest shows in the country. Be¬ 
cause of them, the 1964 Exposition, 
from Tuesday, September 1, through 
Labor Day, Monday, September 7, 
will really live up to its slogan— 
“The Time of Your Life.” 

Volunteers Have Worked Hard 

Think of it, the cooperative ef¬ 
forts of these volunteers have come 
up with thousands of competitive 
events which will offer $150,000 in 
premiums. They have arranged the 
poultry shows, art exhibits, sew¬ 
ing, and canning competition, cattle 
and horse shows, cooking contests, 
marching bands competition, an¬ 
tique car parades and even an old- 
fashioned square dance. Their work 
last year resulted in attracting 
5,744 exhibitors for an Exposition 
record of 28,333 entries. 

These men and women who have 
worked so hard and so long to bring 
the 1964 Exposition to you are spe¬ 
cialists in their individual careers, 
businessmen, farmers, homemakers, 
mass communication media, gov¬ 
ernment and academic life. That is 
why the Exposition is still one of 
the top agricultural shows in the 
nation, and, rightly so, as it has 
many farm experts on its advisory 
committee and among the various 
departmental superintendents. 

Exposition Advisory Committee 

The advisory committee is head¬ 
ed by Warren Hawley Jr., a past 
president of the New York State 
Farm Bureau. He runs a farm near 
Batavia. On the committee are 
Russell Curtis of Cazenovia, dairy 
farmer and master of the State 
Grange; Arnold R. Fisher of Ham¬ 
ilton, dairy farmer and Madison 
County clerk; William Giddings of 
Baldwinsville, vegetable grower 
and president of the New York 
State Agricultural Society. Also 
Raymond George Vail of LaGrange- 
ville, dairy farmer and president of 
the Dutchess County Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association; James 
Young Jr., of Angelica, dairy farm¬ 
er and past master of the West Al¬ 
mond Grange; Frank Ash of Ful¬ 
ton, board chairman of the Seal- 
right Corp.; and Robei't J. Soule 
of Cleveland, flower grower and 
retired radio executive. 

Whenever I think about the 
growth of the New York State’s 
annual “Expo,” I think of these 
people on the advisory committee 
the superintendents and the thou¬ 
sands of others— the men, women, 
boys and girls—who work towarc; 
the creation of the programs each 
year. It is their effort which makes 
the Exposition the home of: 

• The largest cattle show in the 
East with the biggest Holstein di¬ 
vision in the country. 

• One of the most popular youth 
divisions of any Exposition. 

® A horse show second only to 
Madison Square Garden. 

• The largest Women’s Division 
to be found at any Fair or exposi¬ 
tion in the country. 

I am proud of these people . . • 
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'Doc' Mettler Reports : 

Case History of Down' Heifer 


R AINY evenings have been 
scarce this Summer, but we did 
have a few. Animals found “down” 
at pasture seem to go with wet 
summer evenings, perhaps because 
farmers who are busy during the 
clear days take time on the wet 
ones to check their young stock. 
A wet Saturday evening a few 
weeks ago was no exception. 

Heifer 'Down' at Pasture 

A client called to say he had just 
found a yearling heifer “down” at 
pasture on a rented farm. He felt 
she was too far gone to help, but 
perhaps we would take a look and, 
if she was in hopeless shape, de¬ 
stroy her. By the tone of his voice 
it was apparent he had already 
made up his mind that she was be¬ 
yond help. She was found, he said, 
near an old barn on the property, 
lying on her side with her head 
caught under a board fence. 

This type of call is looked upon 
by some as one that should not 
happen if a herd is under proper 
supervision. We feel, however, that 
as long as there are cattle with 
traits of fighting, curiosity and 
never-satisfied appetites, there will 
be situations like this. In fact, we’d 
bet that the larger the herd, the 
higher percentage of this sort of 
thing is going to happen. 

We Gave It a Try 

We met the client’s son at a 
crossroad and he led us to the scene 
of the “downer.” Someone had slid 
the heifer out from under the fence 
but since her head was swollen to 
nearly twice normal size, no at¬ 
tempt had been made to place her 
in a normal cow position, that is, 
on the brisket with front legs folded 
back at the knees and one rear leg 
tucked under, the other along the 
side in a normal position. True, the 
first glance at this animal would 
make anyone with any compassion 
for a poor dumb beast want to put 
her out of her misery. However, 
farmers and veterinarians have 
many common traits. One of these 
is that they are optimists, and an¬ 
other is that they will always want 
to at least “give it a try.” 

Handling a 'Down' Animal 

The first thing we did with this 
animal, who was on her side with 
her back downhill, was to roll her 
over on the opposite side with her 
back uphill. More than once we 
have seen cattle “cast,” simply be- 



Photo: Calvin G. Wettstem 

TOP NEW JERSEY HERD-Leading herd in 
New Jersey in milk production is that of 
John Hubschmidt, Bridgeton (shown above). 
Hubschmidt's 25 Holsteins averaged 18,333 
lbs. milk, 680 lbs. fat, in DHIA testing—this is 
an actual average of production for his herd. 
He is technician for So. Jersey Unit of N.J. 
Cooperative Breeders' Assn. The cow shown is 
"Deacon," whose record at two years and 
five months was 17,790 lbs. milk, 656 lbs. fat, 
305 days. 


cause they got on their side with 
the back downhill or in a slight 
depression. All that is needed to 
get them up is to roll them over. 
Unless a cow is heavy with calf, 
this can do no harm. If not done, 
the animal is apt to die before 
enough help can be obtained to pull 
her up on her brisket in a normal 
position. 

Examination of this little year¬ 
ling showed that her legs could 
easily be flexed at the joints. Her 
temperature was normal but her 
hide indicated she was severely de¬ 
hydrated. Other than the bruised 
swollen head and neck, no injuxdes 
could be detected. Fluids and a 


stimulant were given intravenous¬ 
ly. After a few minutes, two of us 
bent her front legs at the “knee” 
joints, pulled her rear legs forward 
and up toward her body. A third 
man lifted her head and pushed 
her into a near normal position. 
Much to our surprise and pleasure, 
she made a lunge and stayed on 
her brisket by herself. Lukewarm 
water was offered to her from a 
pail. She readily drank an eight- 
quart pailfull and looked for more. 
A few minutes later she made an¬ 
other lunge and, as she did, some¬ 
one grabbed her by the tail to 
steady her. A third try and she was 
on her feet, looking like a drunken 
sailor, it is true, but looking worth 
a lot more than she had half an 
hour before. Fly repellent was put 
on her bruises, she was given anti¬ 
biotics and cortiso-steroids and left 
to herself. 


We did feel that probably all she 
really needed was to be helped a 
little and some treatment given her 
bruised head and neck. However, 
a little medicine wasted is better 
than saying later, “I wish we’d 
done thus and so.” 

This heifer was fortunate com¬ 
pared to most we’ve seen caught 
in holes, etc., at pasture. Usually 
the neck is bent in one position so 
long that cramping takes place, and 
the animal takes days to recover, 
if she ever does. 

J. J. Mettler Jr., D.V.M. 


Willard C. Lipe, owner and op¬ 
erator of Limestone Creek Guern¬ 
sey Farms and Lipe Dairy in 
Manlius, N.Y., has been elected to 
membership in The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. Mr. Lipe 
started with purebred Guernseys 
in 1947 and now owns 224 head. 
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See how at the 

FARM MATERIALS HANDLING 


EXHIBITION 


AUGUST 
12 and 13 


Humphrey’s Farm, Inc. 
New Hartford, N.Y. 

(Farm adjoins Route 12. Only IS minutes 
from Thruway Exit 32, Westmoreland. 
Just follow the arrows.) 


FREE 

ADMISSION 

Sponsored in conjunction with: 

Empire State Potato Club 

Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Corp. 

New York State 
Electric and Gas Corp. 

Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation 

Rochester 

Gas and Electric Corp. 


Here’s your chance to see all the latest 
materials handling equipment in action 
. . . learn how you can accomplish $8.00 
worth of hand labor with just 8 cents 
worth of electricity! You’ll talk with 
qualified representatives who can show 
you how you can apply this equipment 
to your own particular operation. 

Bring your family. Meet your friends at 
this wonderful annual affair! 


August, 1964 
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STRONG 

but not muscle-bound 


Farmway W' closed link chain easily handles 200 feet or more 
of loaded gutter* yet weighs only 2 lbs. a foot. Farmway %" 
chain is even stronger. Cleaners with overweight chain are 
literally muscle-bound —use a good share of their power just to 
drag chain through the gutter. Farmway chain has extra large 
wearing surface ... is easy to oil. It’s heat treated to eliminate 
stretch. Asphalt base coating lengthens life. 


*2-gutter barn 



FARMWAY COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept. L-3070— Manawa.Wis. 

Please send me free complete information—What 
FARM WAY “Farm-Fashioned” quality means to me 


Town 


_□ I am a student 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 

Farmway is an affiliate of Berg Equipment Corp. 



HIGH CAPACITY 

FORAGE BOXES 



SILO 

FILLING 

and 

HAYLAGE 

SPECIAL 


BUILT 
FOR 
HEAVY 
DUTY 
USE 


LOW COST 


• handle all types of dry or 
green forage . . . whole or 
ground grain. 

• fill 100-steer feed bunk in 3 
nynutes. 

• unload up to 170 cu. ft. of 
forage or 60 bu. of shelled 
corn a minute. 




• 4-speed P.T.O. side unloading (rear unload 
ing optional) 

• 1, 2, or 3 beater models 

• 163 to 592 cu. ft. capacities 


SIZES AND TYPES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


# 14' or 16' box complete in deluxe or econ¬ 


omy models 

0 NEW 6' x 10' FEEDER BOX, complete with 
tandem trailer, has 130 bu. shelled corn ca¬ 
pacity. 


Mount on Calhoun-built 7 or Kits available to 
9-ton heavy duty running build your own 
gear or on your own gear. 14' or 16' box. 


WRITE OR PHONE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 

NEW ENGLAND AREA—Big Oaks Supply Co., 
Inc.. P. 0. Box 601, Taunton, Mass. 

NEW YORK STATE—M. J. Flynn, Inc., 437 N. 
Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 13204 


HOOF PUNCTURES... 

1 of 13 known 

successful uses of 

KOPERTOX 

Protective, insoluble in water, a fun¬ 
gicide, astringent, and antiseptic that 
penetrates deeply, Kopertox has 
proven a leading treatment for hoof 
punctures in animals. Kopertox is 
used, too, for ringworm, foot rot, 
thrush, udder sores, cracking hoofs, 
dehorning, clearing up and healing 
putrid wounds, toughening and pro 
tecting dog pads, replaces medi¬ 
cated dusting powders. FOR ALL 
USES, READ the label on the Koper¬ 
tox pint can. Used clinically by 44 
OUT OF 51 LAND GRANT AND 
VETERINARY COLLEGES. Send for 
literature. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
VETERINARIANS 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

179 Canal Bank 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 




MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 


The High & Low Unloading 
BESTLAND HYDRAULIC 

ROCK 
PICKERS! 

PICK! LOAD! DUMPI 

Tons and tons a day of small to 800 lb. rocks and 
never leave tractor seat—8 models in world wide 
use. 2000-4000 lb. hopper capacities—16 years 
field proved—true contour rock picking with front 
caster wheels. 

Write: VIEL MFG. CO., Box 632 
BILLINGS. MONTANA 






Ar/ an d wood frame.. 
iff 2-STORY BARN by 


Farm & Commercial Buildings 
Low Cost . . . Easy Terms 

NOLD FARM SUPPLY, 
Rome, N.Y. 

WILLARD HOWLAND, 
Southampton, Mass. 

I;,, _ . . . ix 


Goes up 
in a SHORT 
time—to last 
a LONG time 


In the Milkshed ... 


Some areas of Northeast dairy- 
land entered July in the throes of 
drought for the third straight year. 

In 1962, prices paid for hay rock¬ 
eted to $60 a ton, highest in years. 
In 1963, there was a time when it 
appeared that hay prices would be 
as high; those who had hay held it 
closely, and in March 1964 the price 
dropped to below $20 a ton. 

What effect the drought will have 
on the dairy business this year re¬ 
mains to be seen but very likely it 
will follow the pattern of lower¬ 
ing milk production, raising milk 
prices, and forcing more farmers 
out of business in cases where they 
are forced to buy forage as well as 
grain. 

* * * 

Eastern Milk Producers may pur¬ 
chase the milk manufacturing plant 
of Chautauqua Malted Milk, Inc. in 
Mayville, Chautauqua County, N. 
Y., according to John C. York, ex¬ 
ecutive secretary of Eastern. 

Mr. York said that efforts will be 
made by Eastern either to buy the 
plant, estimated to be worth from 
$500,000 to $1 million, or control 
the milk which goes into it for man¬ 
ufacture into such products as pow¬ 
dered milk, cream and butter. It 
can handle 200,000 pounds of milk 
a day and its present products are 
sold in private channels, York said. 

The plant is in the New York- 
New Jersey market and is the far¬ 
thest from New York City of any 
pool plant in the market. Dairymen 
who deliver to the plant are shut 
out of fluid markets by distance 
and various barriers. York said that 
Eastern producers in the area are 
pressuring for acquisition. 

* * -* 

At a meeting last month, Mutual 
Federation’s Board of Directors 
adopted plans for reorganization of 
the co-op into an operating stock 
cooperative. The board authorized 
consolidation of Mutual Milk Sales 
Cooperative, Inc., into Mutual Fed¬ 
eration as an operating division. 
The board also authorized Mutual 
Federation, after the reorganiza¬ 
tion, to issue preferred stock for 
the purpose of financing the con¬ 
struction of a large fluid and sterile 
milk and milk products packaging 
plant, research laboratory and re¬ 
search center. 

The cost of the new plant is esti¬ 
mated at $1.8 million. Most of the 
required capital is expected to be 
secured from cooperatives within 
Mutual Federation and from indi¬ 
vidual members, although preferred 
stock also will be made available 
for public subscription. 

John Spofford, president of both 
Mutual Federation and Mutual 
Milk Sales, said: “All of the coop¬ 
eratives now affiliated with Mutual 
Federation, both bargaining and 
operating, will become affiliated 
with the reorganized federation 
through the ownership of one share 
each of common or voting stock. 
The change in makeup of Mutual 
Federation is for the purpose of 
providing a broad base for partici¬ 
pation by cooperatives in Mutual 
Federation in the expanded mar¬ 
keting program and to provide op¬ 
portunity for each cooperative to 
share equitably in the earnings 
from the expanded operation and 
marketing program.” 

The new facility will process and 
package a full line of pasteurized 
whole milk products for wholesale 


distribution. Also envisioned is the 
production and packaging of sterile 
milk and sterile milk products. 

* * * 

Extension for six months of the 
bulk tank hauling charge protec¬ 
tion agreement of three of the four 
major New York-New Jersey milk 
market cooperatives was announced 
July 6. 

The agreement to handle the 
milk of any farmer member threat¬ 
ened with bulk tank hauling 
charges by a proprietary handler 
was made in January by the Dairy¬ 
men’s League, Mutual Federation 
and the Bargaining Agency. Deal¬ 
ers, it was reported, have failed to 
avail themselves of the USDA 
amendment to Order 2 to make 
charges up to 10 cents per hundred¬ 
weight on bulk tank milk because 
of the danger of losing their sources 
of supply. 

* * * 

The dairy industry honored Dr. 
Leland Spencer, economist, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
at Syracuse on June 17. 

The professor, who worked at 
Cornell 44 years, has been an im¬ 
portant personality in the field of 
milk marketing economics. He has 
participated in laying the ground¬ 
work of many advances in dairy¬ 
ing, and was a member of the com¬ 
mittee which developed the germ 
of the two-price plan which grew 
into the Proxmire Bill. 

* * * 

Early in July the Dairymen’s 
League and the Bargaining Agency 
petitioned Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman to increase the price paid 
farmers for their Class I (fluid) 
milk in the New York-New Jersey 
milkshed 46 cents per hundred¬ 
weight. 

The action was asked because of 
the increased cost of producing 
milk due to the milkshed-wide 
drought. Ronald Graham 

Americans drank 126 quarts of 
fluid whole milk per person in 1963, 
compared to 125 quarts in 1962. 

May 

Milk Prices 

The net cash prices paid for 3.5 
per cent milk by cooperatives and 
dealers reporting for May 1964 are 
as follows: 


per per 
100 lbs. quart 


Monroe Co. Milk Prod. 

$5.00 

.106 

Lehigh Valley Co-op. Farmers 4.86 

.103 

Conn. Milk Producers 

4.72 

.100 

Genesee Valley Co-op. 

3.78 

.080 

Sullivan County Co-op. 

3.74 

.080 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op. 

3.73 

.079 

Bovina Center Co-op. 

3.69 

.078 

Rock Royal Co-op. 

3.69 

.078 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 

3.63 

.077 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

3.62 

.077 

Dairymen's League 

3.52 

.075 


Fat, freight, bonuses and other differen¬ 
tials and charges vary, and the actual re¬ 
turn is more to some and less to others, 
especially in the case of dealers and co¬ 
operatives owning more than one plant. The 
Market Administrators’ prices are: New 
York $3.62; Buffalo $3.63; Rochester $3.78. 

Prices to farmers per quart: blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone) 7.7 cents: 
Class 1-A (fluid) 98 cents. Consumer retail 
price per quart N.Y. metropolitan area, ap¬ 
proved milk doorstep in glass 31y 2 cents; 
at stores in paper 28 V 2 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmers in May 1964—417; in May 1963— 
409. This is in accordance with analysis 
made by L. C. Cunningham. N.Y. State Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Uniform prices for May 3.5 per cent milk 
under Connecticut Federal Order was $4.64 
per cwt. Producers delivering to Connecti¬ 
cut plants and farms in New York north of 
Massachusetts turnpike received $4.21. 
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In Long Island's Duck Country 

Cooperation 
Develops 
New Products, 
New Markets 

r\ UCKLINGS are to Long Island as peas to a pod. 
*** New York State’s elongated, sea-surrounded ap¬ 
pendage has been shelling them out by the millions 
since the turn of the century. 

It all began when a shrewd Yankee skipper, Capt. 
James E. Palmer, brought a few white Pekins to 
New York from China in the Spring of 1874. A few 
weeks later, breeding pairs were advertised in the 
Poultry World at $20, with hatching eggs offered at 
$10 a dozen. 

Within the following decade, an enterprising Long 
Islander, E. 0. Wilcox, was operating a commercial 
duck farm in Speonk. Among the fragments of in¬ 
dustry history that have survived the years is the 
notation that in 1883 he successfully raised and 
sold 775 ducks. His experience must have inspired 
others and, when it was discovered that the lay of 
the land, with broad salt meadows bordering shal¬ 
low tidewater creeks, was particularly suited for 
raising the aquatic fowl, duck growing quickly be¬ 
came big business on Eastern Long Island. 

By the 1930’s, ducklings were second only to po- 

• by Arthur N. Penny 


tatoes as a source of farm income, and the snow- 
white bird had become a Long Island symbol as well 
as a very important economic asset. In that heyday 
of radio, comedian Joe Penner had a laugh line that 
never failed. “Wannabuy a duck?”, he would inquire 
of a tormentor in his buzz-saw voice. He would ap¬ 
ply the squelch: “Well, then, mister, waddle your 
way out to Long Island.” 

Young Co-op Is a Vital Force 

The country, in fact, the world, has been coming 
to Long Island for this delicious poultry food these 
many years. Today, almost two-thirds of the nation’s 
annual duck crop is grown there. Some 7,500,000 
ducklings are raised on 45 farms, all situated within 
a 20-mile radius of Riverhead, agricultural center 
and governmental seat of Suffolk County. Nearby 
Eastport is the headquarters of the grower-owned 
organization that handles about 95 per cent of this 
impressive production. The Long Island Duck Farm¬ 
ers Cooperative, Inc. is in many ways unique, and 
the job it has done, in the face of enormous difficul¬ 
ties, is definitely so. 

One of the youngest of present-day cooperatives— 
it was established only four years ago, it is also the 
only specialized duck marketing cooperative in the 
entire United States. It represents a determined en¬ 
deavor on the part of the producers to overcome ob¬ 
stacles peculiar to their own industry, as well as to 
correct, insofar as possible, ills that are common to 
all engaged in the production of poultry products. 

The Odds Seemed Unsurmountable 

Like the broiler and turkey growers, duck farmers 
were caught in the cost-price squeeze. Resisting inte¬ 
gration, they struggled against increasing odds 
throughout the 1950’s to remain independent farm 
owners and operators. The odds were not improved 
by Long Island’s unparalleled industrial and sub¬ 
urban growth which boosted land values and real 
property taxes to record highs. Nor were they short¬ 
ened by sharp product-and-price competition in the 
marketplace, resulting from the segmentation of the 
processing and marketing functions among small 
groups of growers. Some found the odds too great, 
and went out of business. Others hovered on the 

Continued on page 19 • 



* N'X 


MOVING DAY at 

Carman River Duck 
Farm, South Haven, as 
ducklings (above) go 
to larger quarters. 
FINAL TRIP-Market 
ducks are driven out 
of water (far right) at 
Leskowicz Farm, Brook- 
haven. OFF TO CON¬ 
SUMERS as packaged 
product (right) is han¬ 
dled at Co-op's East- 
port plant. 
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THE BARN CLEANER 
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THAT 


LASTS 


...AND 


LASTS 


AND 


LASTS 


OVER 7 POUNDS OF STEEL PER FOOT . . . 

Patz Patented Links & Chain provide the heart, the strength, 
the backbone of every Patz Barn Cleaner. One-piece HOOK-N- 
EYE construction of each link provides a thoroughly dependable 
chain that takes sprockets, corners and elevations smoothly, ef¬ 
ficiently with minimum power, and without pins or rivets. An 
owner reports, "Not a single Patz Link to replace in over 14 
years of service.” Yes, "quality” is your only bargain in a 
Barn Cleaner. 

PATZ IS FIRST . . . 

1ST — With angled flites to permit complete cleaning and 
easier litter removal with less power requirements. 

1ST — With corner wheel assemblies that omit "Break-Out” 
time losses of cemented-in posts. 

1ST — With endless chain, pitless-type Barn Cleaner that elimi¬ 
nates the use of extra motors and power units. 

1ST — With an automatic chain tightener, preserving the Barn 
Cleaner Chain. (No tip up or sagging necessary). 

1ST — With a full 1 / 2 -inch thick wear plate on each flite for 
gutter protection. 


THE 


db 


PATZ 

Pound/Wisconsin 


COMPANY 

manufacturer of barn clean¬ 
ers, silo unloaders, cattle 
feeders, manure spreaders, 
manure stackers, silage 
carts, and blower pipe 
clamps 


db 


Plea se send me complete information on the PATZ 
-Barn Cleaner -Silo Unloader -Cattle Feeder 

NAME- 

ADDRESS-- 

CITY-- 


STATE 



WOODCRAFT 


Producers of America’s Finest Garages, 
Camps, Utility Buildings. 



In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 


NO MONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

WOODCRAFT RNY 

LATHAM, NEW YORK 

Name. 

Address. 


Phone. 



FREE • SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG • FREE! 


RELIABLE TIRE BIST., 1113 Chestnut St:, Camden, N. 1. 



of 

frozen 


ensilage? 

Unadilla’s exclusive Factory 
Creosoted -white pine or spruce, 
full thickness staves render 17 
times the insulating value of 
masonry. The Unadilla is air¬ 
tight, pressure-tight, acid-re¬ 
sistant, heavy duty! See why 
Unadilla has been the best silo 
value for over 50 years . . . 
Send for catalog and easy pay¬ 
ment plan. 

UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 

BOX C-24 UNADILLA, N. Y. 
Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 


UNADILLA SILOS 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST! 



111H11 
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1. A trailer-mounted feeder- 
mixer box with shelled corn capac¬ 
ity of more than 130 bushels has 
been introduced by CALHOUN. De¬ 
signed for mechanized maneuver¬ 
ability for fence line or bunk feed¬ 
ing, the 2-beater Model 110 can 
unload 60 bushels a minute, enough 
shelled corn to feed 200 steers. 
Will also handle green forage, 
haylage, silage, dry forage, whole 
or chopped straw, chopped corn 
stalks. CALHOUN MFC. CO., CEDAR 
FALLS, IOWA. 



r rKx ' & 

2. The new FARMHAND ”210" 
Forage-Feeder Box is designed to 
handle feed, forage, ear corn, grain, 
silage or green feed. Two 4-bar 
beaters mix ration thoroughly, may 
be removed for handling ear corn. 
Cross-conveyor, 22 in. wide, dis¬ 
charges up to 42 in. from ground 
to reach any height bunk or blower. 
Level full capacity of 190 cu. ft. 
Optional extension sides increase 
capacity to 350 cu. ft. FARMHAND 
DIV., DAFFIN CORP., LANCASTER, 
PA. 



3. ROWE'S new "Can't-Sag" all 
steel gate is made of wide roll- 
galvanized multi-angle channel, 
fabricated from 22-gauge steel. 
Available in widths from 4 through 
18 ft. and heights of 48 and 52 in. 
ROWE MFC. CO., GALESBURG, ILL. 


(mt /mdud* 



4. LOCKWOOD'S Mark-ette is a 
2-row, open-throat, direct-dig full- 
size harvester. The rugged 5,300- 
lb. machine is a complete package 
for the 20-acre grower. Can be 
fitted to any tractor equipped with 
two hydraulic outlets. LOCKWOOD 
GRADER CORP., CERINC, NEB. 

5, INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC'S 

Cow Puncher electric fencer is a 
high intensity pulse output fencer 
built to eliminate shorts. Fence out¬ 
put coil is constructed in two sections 
—one section for dry-fence charg¬ 
ing, one for wet-fence charging. The 
fused power plug protects fencer 
from damage by lightning or from 
power line surges. INTERNATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTORS CO., 5836 W. MADI¬ 
SON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 



6. The STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

Hitching-Post Stall is designed for 
simplicity of construction. Easy to in¬ 
stall, low initial cost involved. Com¬ 
pletely adjusts to cow, yet allows 
maximum freedom of movement. 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT INC., BEL 
AIR, MD. 



7. Staff Industries' SAV-R vinyl 
silos can be set up anywhere on 
farm affording on-site silage stor¬ 
age for out-feeding. Bunkers can 
be placed around silos. Available 
in 12-, 35- and 50-ton capacities. 
STAFF INDUSTRIES INC., 78 DRY- 
DEN RD„ UPPER MONTCLAIR, N.J. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION . . . 

On any of these NEW FARM PRODUCTS, circle one 
or more of the key numbers below (corresponding 
key numbers appear at beginning of article describ¬ 
ing product). 

New Farm Products Dept. 

The Rural New Yorker C 

311 West 43rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Please send me more information on the following NEW FARM PRODUCTS: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT) ... 

ADDRESS ... 
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BEFORE—Here is a view of part of a weed- and algae-choked pond before two Chautauqua 
County, New York, students began a project to clear it. 


How To Clean a Pond 
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wmTHMORE STORES 

mdIcts for HOME,GARDEN & FARM 



F ARMERS with ponds can bene¬ 
fit from the recent experience 
of two high school seniors—Pat 
Casselman and Harold Lind—from 
the western New York State town 
of Chautauqua, who undertook a 
project to augment their credits for 
a biology course. 

An Eyesore—and Smelly 

The pond was an ej’esore and in 
the secure grip of pestiferous 
plants. Not only was the pond’s 
appearance poor, but there also 
was an odor hardly in keeping with 
the pure air and natural wood 
scents which prevailed elsewhere 
in the area. 

On a typical late summer day, 
Casselman and Lind made an ini¬ 
tial inspection of the pond. Air 
temperature was about 70° F., 

that of the pond about 65° F. The 
weather was partly cloudy. At the 
east end of the pond was a dense 
film of weed. In addition, about 40 
per cent of the surface area was 
covered with a tangled mat of 
algae. Visual observation indicated, 
and laboratory analysis later con¬ 
firmed, that the weed was duck¬ 
weed; the algae, filamentous. On 
a sunny day, duckweed would be 
more evenly distributed over the 
entire surface of the pond. Free- 
floating, it moves about in varied 
directions depending upon which 
way the wind is blowing. 

Calculating 'Acre-Feet' 

In measuring the dimensions of 
the more or less oval-shaped pond, 
Casselman and Lind found the cir¬ 
cumference to be about 910 feet. 
Squaring this figure and dividing 
by 547,390 gave the surface acre¬ 
age of the pond—1.5 acres. The 
“acre-feet” of the pond was calcu¬ 
lated by multiplying the surface 
acreage by one-half the maximum 
depth. Maximum depth was six 
feet, so 1.5 x 3 gave 4.5 acre feet. 

Because of the problem presented 
by the combination of filamentous 
algae and duckweed, it was felt 
that a normally sufficient con¬ 
centration of one-half part of cop¬ 
per sulfate per million might not 
do the job. Consultation with the 
biology teacher and reference to a 
Phelps Dodge publication, “Con¬ 
trolling Plant and Animal Pests in 


Farm Ponds with Copper Sulfate,” 
led to the conclusion that one and 
one-half parts per million of the 
chemical should be used. 

Taken into consideration was 
alkalinity of the water, which was 
high—in excess of 150 parts per 
million. At this degree of hardness, 
one and one-half parts per million 
of copper sulfate may be used with¬ 
out danger to fish. Blue gills and 
bullheads were present in the pond 
and, while not a major considera¬ 
tion, safe use of the chemical as far 
as fish were concerned was made a 
part of the project. 

Computations showed that 18 
pounds of copper sulfate were re¬ 
quired. 

Since the copper sulfate was to be 
distributed by a sprayer, fine crys¬ 
tals, called “Diamond,” rather than 
large crystals were used because the 
“Diamond” form dissolves more 
rapidly. The amount of water used 
to dissolve the copper sulfate makes 
no difference, except that the more 
water used, the easier it is to get 
an even distribution of the chemi¬ 
cal solution over all the pond. 

Applying the Copper Sulfate 

The copper sulfate solution was 
applied over the entire surface of 
the pond with a tank-type sprayer, 
with heavier applications at the 
east end where the duckweed was 
heaviest. Where filamentous algae 
was present as a thick mat, applica¬ 
tion was directly on the algae mat. 

The next day, in some areas of 
the pond the algae was beginning 
to turn white. After five days, the 
pond was much improved, but fila¬ 
mentous algae was still present. 

It was decided to treat areas of 
the pond again with one-half part 
per million of copper sulfate to see 
if the dense spots of stubborn fila¬ 
mentous algae could be cleared. 

Ten days later, the duckweed had 
completely vanished and the fila¬ 
mentous algae was present only in 
a few scattered areas near the 
shoreline, easily vulnei’able to treat¬ 
ment broadcast by hand. 

Farmers, too, can obtain helpful 
information on the control of algae 
and weeds in ponds by writing to 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. In¬ 
formation Service, 300 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 



AFTER-H ere is the same pond after the project was finished. Careful planning and applica¬ 
tion of copper sulfate resulted in a really clean pond. 


Trustworthy Symbol 
of Your 
Best Feed Buy 

Wherever you see the Wirthmore sign you can 
be sure there are a lot of satisfied poultry and 
livestock customers in the area. 

These signs stand for fast delivery, lower feed 
costs through volume handling, ever-better feeds 
backed by user-oriented research and helpful, on- 
the-farm service by experts. 

Next time you see the Wirthmore sign, remem¬ 
ber these benefits — and let us put them to work 
for you. 



COMPLETE FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 


Mills at: Olean, N.Y. • Hickory, N.C. • St. Albans & Brattleboro, Vf. 
Bridgewater, Mass. • Concord, N.H. 



Will Any Other Forage Box Do This? 


That's a 5 foot fence this GROVE 
Forage Box is unloading over! Versa¬ 
tility? You've got it with a GROVE 
Box. Handles green feed, silage, ear 
corn, baled hay, and grain. Right, 
left and rear unloading. Starts at 
only $975.00. 

Shady Grove, Pa. 


GROVE VERSATILITY TEST 

Ask your dealer for a demon¬ 
stration on your farm, or write 


GROVE MFG. CO. 
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A 

COMPLETE 

BARN 

CLEAN-UP 

IN 

MINUTES? 

No sooner said than done—with 
a Cornell Barn Cleaner. A typical 
user reports 16 minutesto clean¬ 
up for 37 cows . . . twice daily 
in fall and winter, once a day in 
pasturing season. Still going 
strong after 12 years! Expect 
these time- and cost-saving 
advantages when you install a 
Cornell: 



• Round-Oval Link Design 

—sheds corrosive matter, 

minimizes chain jamming, 
wear and breakage! 

• Double - Tooth Drive 
Sprocket — reduces link 

wear, increases chain life! 

• Full 2 " High Paddle -maxi- 
mum cleaning capacity with 
minimum manure pile-up. 
Exclusive“wear shoe”con- 
struction gives added years 
of paddle life! 

• Fully Automatic Operation 

-power-saving chain drive! 

Install a Cornell barn cleaner... 
or convert your present installa¬ 
tion. Write for complete data 
today. 


i Please send me data on □ Cornell 
[ Barn Cleaner □ Cornell Conversion 
| Kit □ Vandale Silo Unloaders. 

I I am a □ farmer □ student. 

! Name - 

j Address- 

| City- 

j State- 


Also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders. 



CORNELL 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. D • Laceyville, Pennsylvania 



HORACE J. McCRACKEN (left, top) wonders where crop is in weed- 
infested tomato field, but has no trouble in field (at right) kept free 
of weeds by use of chemical weed-killer, Enide. DROSOPHILE FLIES 
breed in weed-infested tomato fields and can cause enough damage 
(left, bottom ) so that whole crop will be rejected by cannery. 

Weeding 

Tomatoes 

Chemically 


C HEMICAL control of weeds in toma¬ 
toes can help boost income as much as 
$300 an acre. This has been the experience 
of a New Jersey grower, under contract to 
commercial canners, who was one of the 
first in his area to try the spray. “By using 
the chemical, I know I can eliminate at 
least three cultivations,” says Horace J. 
McCracken, owner of a dairy-truck farm 
near Monroeville. McCracken tried a new 
herbicide, Enide, on six acres of his 1963 
tomato crop. 

Treated Acres Produced Bigger Yield 

The treated acres, cultivated twice be¬ 
fore the chemical was applied and then 
irrigated twice, produced 25 tons of toma¬ 
toes per acre. A nearby field, cultivated five 
times, but not treated with Enide and not 
irrigated, produced only seven tons per 
acre—in part because grass and weeds 
were so rank that pickers could not get in. 

The rate for hand-weeding is as much 
as $25 an acre and that will not do any¬ 
thing for crabgrass which comes later. 
McCracken estimates that it cost him less 
than $20 an acre to apply the herbicide at 
a rate of about four pounds to the acre. 

In his opinion, there is no way to kill 
crabgrass except with a herbicide. “I don’t 
mind the weeds as much as I do the grass. 
I want the field clear of grass at the end 
of the growing season so it won’t interfere 
with picking,” McCracken says. 

Enide, developed by The Upjohn Com¬ 
pany, was commercially available for the 


first time in 1963 for use on peppers and 
tobacco, as well as tomatoes. This Spring, 
it was approved for use on four more food 
crops—Irish and sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
and non-bearing strawberries. 

On tomatoes it can be applied broadcast 
or in bands over the rows, to the seedbed, 
after the young plants are transplanted, or 
as a delayed treatment. In McCracken’s 
case, a single broadcast application was 
made about four weeks after the tomato 
plants were put in. 

McCracken believes the chemical—by 
conserving soil nutrients normally si¬ 
phoned off by weeds and grass and by help¬ 
ing to control insects—improved the qual¬ 
ity of his tomatoes. Hand-weeding is cost¬ 
ly and cultivating with a tractor often 
damages tomato plant roots, he points out. 

Weedy Fields Home for 'Fruit Flies' 

In a field overgrown with grass and 
weeds, McCracken stirred the rank foilage 
to dislodge clouds of gnat-like insects, 
called “fruit flies” or, to give their correct 
name, Drosophile flies. These, he says, are 
sometimes so irksome that workers will 
not go into the fields to pick. Local can¬ 
neries have been known to reject whole 
fields of tomatoes because the “fruit flies” 
had deposited eggs in the tomato skins. 

“This is what I put up with in a normal 
year,” says McCracken, pointing to a low- 
lying field which had had plenty of mois¬ 
ture. The field had been cultivated five 
times, but it was waist high in crabgrass, 
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oxtail, pigweed and other broad- 
eaved weeds. “Sometimes you 
can’t find the tomatoes for the 
grass,” he adds. 

Representatives of canneries 
brought in a number of other grow¬ 
ers to take a look at his Enide- 
ireated acres and they were well 
satisfied with the quality of the 
crop. This year, McCracken is using 
; ,he herbicide on about 20 acres of 
omatoes. When the tomato harvest 
s over, his plan is to disk the field 
and put in a cover crop. The rest 
of the farm produces corn, hay and 
other feed crops for his 60-cow 
dairy herd. 

McCracken, 32, started farming 
vith his father but has been on his 
own since 1963. He bought his pres¬ 


ent farm in 1960. He tries to keep 
about 15 laborers, mostly Puerto 
Ricans, from the beginning to the 
end of the tomato season. The base 
pay is 92 cents an hour, plus hous¬ 
ing and other benefits. At the peak 
of the season, other pai't-time work¬ 
ers come by the busload from Phil¬ 
adelphia so that 80 or 90 might be 
in the fields at one time. 

“At hand weeding, one acre is 
about all a worker can do in one 
day—and that means a 10-hour 
day,” McCracken says. “My Puerto 
Ricans went through them three 
times last year.” At a rough cal¬ 
culation, this meant the labor cost 
for hand-weeding an acre was three 
times 10 hours times 92 cents, or 
$27.60—allowing for base pay alone. 


At New Hartford, N.Y., Aug. 12-13 

: arm Materials Handling Show 


Final plans have been completed 
or the Farm Materials Handling 
Exhibition, set for August 12 and 
13 at the George Humphrey Farm 
on Route 12, New Hartford, N.Y. 

According to Richard B. Amidon, 
acting secretary of the Empire 
State Potato Club, co-sponsors of 
he fi'ee two-day show, the num¬ 
ber of exhibitors is increasing 
daily, and new events are still be- 
ng added to the schedule. 

Equipment Demonstrations 

It is expected that more than 100 
nanufacturers and distributors of 
arm equipment and machinery 
will have operating displays at the 
Exhibition. Much of the equipment 
on hand at the farm site will be 
demonstrated in the field under 
working conditions. Also planned 
are land-cleai-ing, potato harvest- 
ing, plowing, and timber stand im- 
pi’ovement demonstrations. 

Also planning to be on hand for 
the show are representatives of the 
four upstate members of the New 
r ork State Fai'm Electrification 
Council—Niagara Mohawk Power 
Coi’p., New York State Electric 
and Gas Corp., Rochester Gas and 
Electric Coi’p., and Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Coi’p. Theme of 
the show is “Don’t lug it—let it 
ride, electx’ically.” 

To Build Livestock Pond 

Eric J. Kresse, Oneida County 
Agricultural Agent, said that con¬ 
struction of a livestock pond on the 
Humphrey’s Farm site is planned. 
Methods of landscaping the pond 
will be demonstrated at the show. 

Ai'rangements have been made 
for feeding the many visitors ex¬ 
pected at the site. Highlight will be 
a daily chicken barbeque, with a 
dairy bar and short order stands 
also providing refreshments. 

The selection of the Humphrey 


Fai-m as the site of the Exhibition 
marks the second time that the an¬ 
nual show—once known as the Po¬ 
tato Field Days—will be held there. 
Both operators of the fai’m, Geoi-ge 
and John Humphrey, agi'ee that 
their farm has undergone as many 
changes as have the types of equip¬ 
ment available for farmers in the 
years since the 1941 show. They 
have invited visitoi's to the 1964 
Exhibition to view the modern 
500-acre farm’s regular operations 
while there. 

Further information about the 
show may be obtained fi’om utility 
farm sales representatives, the 
Oneida County Extension office, or 
by contacting Mr. Amidon at La- 
Fay ette, N.Y. 


Dairy Companies Fined 

H. P. Hood & Sons, National 
Dairy Products Corp. and United 
Farmei’s of New England have 
been fined $110,000, and five com¬ 
pany officials a total of $16,000 by 
the Federal Court in Boston. 

Hood and United Farmers plead¬ 
ed guilty, and National Dairy plead¬ 
ed no contest, to the charge of con¬ 
spiracy to fix milk prices in viola¬ 
tion of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 
Hood was fined $40,000, United 
Farmei's and National Daily $25,000 
each. Five company officials were 
fined $16,000. 

The three companies were also 
charged with conspiring to defraud 
the Government by rigged bids in 
the sale of milk to seven militaxy 
installations in New England. Hood 
and United Fai'mei’s pleaded no 
contest and each was fined $10,000. 
The charge was dismissed against 
National Daily. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, Nation¬ 
al Dairy has been fined $380,000 on 
anti-trust price-fixing charges, and 
a former vice-president and direc¬ 
tor was fined $52,500 and given a 
suspended sentence. 
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Exhibitors—Materials Handling Show 1 

New Hartford, N. Y., August 12-13 

Agway; Allis-Chalmers; Armour Agricultural Chemical Co.; Atlantic Refining | 
Co.; Babson Bros.; E. Bigelow Co.; Black, Sivalls & Bryson; Bowerston Shale f 
Co.; Chore Boy Milking Machine Co.; Clay Equipment Co.; Decatur Pump Co.; 1 
New York Sealed Storage; Farmhand; Giant Tire Co.; Lobee Packing House | 
& Equipment; Loegler & Ladd; Massey-Ferguson Inc.; McConnell Manufactur- | 
ing Co.; Morse-Collins; New Idea Equipment Co.; New York Potato Growers | 
Co-op.; F. S. Royster Co.; S & F Distributors; Stone Conveyor Co.; Thompson I 
& Johnson; Tudor & Jones; Uebler's Farm Equipment; Van Dusen-Crane; 1 
Williamstown Irrigation; J. S. Woodhouse Co.; J. I. Case; Howard Craine Inc.; 
Nold Farm Supply 
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butterfat 

destroys 



This will never happen 
with NEW CROWN 
GOLD SEAL INFLATIONS 


Gentler milking . . . faster milking . . . 

Now — specially formulated to resist butter- 
fat. This is not an ordinary inflation. It’s been 
scientifically developed and extensively field 
tested to milk more gently — faster — clean 
much easier. 

A written guarantee assures absolute satisfac¬ 
tion — or money back. 



FREE BUCKET 
Check at your dealers for 
a free bucket with every 
16 new Crown Gold Seal 
Inflations. 



CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 

324 W. College Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


HOOF ROT? 


CANKER —THRUSH 

A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic and absorbing 
agent for stubborn hoof 
infections. Easy to apply 
— pour it on. No band¬ 
age required. S1.25 at drug 
and farm stores or write. 

H. W. Haylor Co., Morris, N. Y. 



Dr. Nautor's 

UNITE 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST! 



WORKS 

IN 

SECONDS 


jnuSUPE RL^ 

[Sfp&S 


Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, "Iroien" ports! 

| LIQUID * 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 
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AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 



Works Fields in Mud 1 ft. Deep! 


give more GO-POWER 

With low cost ARPS HALF-TRACKS you can 
WORK YOUR FIELDS under WORST WEATHER 
CONDITIONS. Tractors GO where they 
COULDN’T BEFORE . . . through DEEP MUD, 
SLUSHY SNOW, SHIFTING SAND. Don’t let wet 
weather, deep snows, ANY “tough-going” con¬ 
dition keep you behind schedule ... get ARPS 
HALF-TRACKS and transform 90% of tractor 
power into USABLE DRAWBAR PULL. 


Fit most popular combines — save 
crops worth thousands of dollars by 
using ARPS half-tracks on your self- 
propelled combine. 



Send for NE1F booklet . . . give tractor A1AKE and MODEL. E-64 

ARPS CORPORATION • New Holstein, Wis. • Dept. RNY-8 

TRENCHERS • LANDSCAPING RAKES • REAR BLADES • DOZERS • SNOW BLOWERS 
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Milk Production and Fluid 
Sales — January-June 1964 

I T IS always a matter of concern to dairy 
farmers that milk production may run 
ahead of fluid sales. Often, they find them¬ 
selves forced to make more milk just to keep 
abreast of expenses, realizing all the while 
that, unless fluid sales keep ahead of such 
extra production, they are making that milk 
at a loss. 

The record of production and fluid sales 
in the New York-New Jersey milkshed for 
the first half of 1964 is therefore of special 
interest to dairymen. 

Actual results for the six months were 
not quite as rosy as forecast. The average 
price rise, January-June, was 11 cents, as 
compared to the anticipated 16 cents. In¬ 
stead of a three per cent drop in production 
as forecast, there was an increase of almost 
one per cent. And that was just part of 
the story. Actually, production fell in only 
one month—January, and was up in every 
one of the other five months. What saved 
the situation, pricewise, was the unex¬ 
pected jump in fluid sales—over 68 million 
pounds—in the six-month period, and in 
four of the months the increase in fluid 
sales was greater than the increase in total 
production. 

Can this trend be continued? This is what 
concerns every dairy farmer and that is 
why there is such a clear, immediate need 
for a two-price plan in this milkshed. The 
Proxmire Bill provides a fair, workable 
two-price plan which would go a long way 
toward easing that concern about produc¬ 
tion in excess of fluid sales. 

Supreme Court Rules 
For City Against Farm 

I N ITS recent decision on legislative redis¬ 
tricting, the United States Supreme 
Court has once again accepted a responsi¬ 
bility that does not belong to it and, in 
carrying out that responsibility, may be 
stirring up more trouble than existed before. 

The Court has ruled that every State, 
whether it has a one- or two-house legis¬ 
lature, must reform its districts so that they 
will be as nearly of equal population as is 
practicable. In effect, the Court says that 
the rule should be “one person-one vote,” 
and that “trees and acres” should no longer 
be considered. 

In the first place, many people cannot 
agree that, without exception, persons are 
more important than trees and acres. 
Second, each State is entitled to make its 
own rules without interference from the 
judiciary. There is the further argument, 
which the Court dismissed quite casually, 



Editor and Publisher 


that the Federal Congress itself functions 
fairly with its two houses—one representing 
population, the other representing individ¬ 
ual States. 

When it comes right down to brass tacks, 
this Court decision favors the urban areas 
as against the rural. There has been much 
protest that in many cases the rural minor¬ 
ity can prevail against the urban majority. 
But no one can dare to say that a majority 
will be less ruthless than a minority. It 
might be a lot worse. 

As applied to a State like New York, this 
latest decision will mean that New York 
City will rule, and may ruin, New York 
State. The probability revives a suggestion 
often made in jest, but which should now 
be considered with a lot more seriousness. 
Why not make New York City a State by 
itself? This would avoid misrule either by 
the urban majority or the rural minority. 

A Brief Farm Plank — 
and an Insult to Farmers 

I N MOST cases brevity is a virtue, but 
sometimes it can be a deliberate insult. 
The 40-word plank on agriculture in the 
1964 platform of the Republican Party bears 
all the earmarks of a deliberate insult to 
farmers. 

Not only is the plank brief, but it does 
not say anything. It says, for example: “To 
provide our farmers . . . with the maximum 
opportunity to exercise their own manage¬ 
ment decisions of their own farms . . .” 

What exactly does that mean? How is 
this “maximum opportunity” to be pro¬ 
vided? With what tools? And what good is 
this “maximum opportunity” on one’s own 
farm if the wolves are still waiting in the 
marketplace ? 

It would be hard to find a more callous dis¬ 
regard of the nation’s basic and most im¬ 
portant industry. 


Duck Farmers Cooperative 

C OOPERATION among farmers is still 
the most effective, and cheapest, way to 
insure a stable market for farm products. 
The four-year operation of the Long Island 
Duck Farmers Cooperative provides ample 
proof of the practical value of cooperation. 

In his feature story in this issue, page 5, 
Arthur Penny reports how less than 50 duck 
farmers out on Long Island have pulled 
themselves up by their own bootstraps and, 
while not yet quite out of the woods, have 
set up an efficient operation right from the 
farm to the consumers’ doorstep. 

They had found themselves in a cost-price 
squeeze. They were selling to a market com¬ 



pletely dominated by a few large buyers 
There was no choice of market, no oppoi 
tunity to test new products or streamline 
the buyers’ processing plants. So these fev 
men decided to take on the job themselve: 
—the whole job. They have been at it nov 
for four years and, as Arthur Penny re¬ 
ports, their ultimate success seems assured. 

Most important of all, these farmers novr 
have full control of their own enterprise and 
are free to test, promote, price and marke: 
their own product—the essence of true farm 
cooperation. 


Focus on Co-op Payments 

W HATEVER may be the real motive 
behind the lawsuit against Mutual 
Federation (story on page 15), there is little 
doubt that the action does focus further 
attention on cooperative payments as the ' 
function under the Federal New York-Nev' 
Jersey Order. 

Where there is smoke, there is usually 
some fire and there has been enough recent 
criticism of co-op payments as to justify 
some very careful analysis. 

Have they outlived their usefulness? Are 
they being abused? May it not be the time 
to review the whole problem to the end that 
any revision of co-op payments will insure 
stronger cooperatives with loyal member¬ 
ships? 

The answers to these questions could be 
a good deal more important to dairy farm¬ 
ers than who will be successful in the Mutual 
Federation lawsuit. 


Why Automation Is Needed 

A WORD of thanks is due to Vermont 
Extension Dairyman Warren Dodge 
for setting out, in simple arithmetic, the 
reason why there is as much need for auto¬ 
mation in the dairy barn as in the field. 

Each year, as figured by Mr. Dodge, a 
cow, producing 11,000 pounds of milk, con¬ 
sumes “4,000 pounds of grain and protein 
with about 7,500 pounds of hay and 3,400 
pounds of silage,” washed down with “75,- 
000 pounds of water.” 

Is it any wonder that dairymen are look¬ 
ing for ways and means to take the place 
of the extraordinary amount of muscle and 
sweat needed to tote these supplies ? To say 
nothing of a better price for their milk. 


When removing crumbling plaster from the 
bedroom walls of an old farm house in Senec* 
County, New York, on Route 96 about seven 
miles south of Waterloo, I found two pages cf 
The Rural New Yorker, dated June 13, 1857, 
under this plaster. 

My grandparents, Fenimore and Laura Keeler, 
bought the farm in the 1870’s. I am interested 
in the history and the preservation of the place. 
The original pages of The Rural New Yorker 
will remain intact under the new wall surface 
Maryland M.K.Y. 


“Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barn; : 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they?”—Matt. 6:26 
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AMAZING 

BREAKTHBU 

TO GBEATEB 

CORN YIELDS 



the NEW and 
DIFFERENT 
Corn Bred to 


More Bushels 
From Every 



Dramatic New Achievement 
in Advanced Corn Breeding 



Single Cross and 
3-Way Hybrids 

Your farm profit increases with greater corn yields. The 
extra stresses of thicker planting, additional fertilizer, 
continuous corn and more disease and insect attacks, 
require tougher varieties — the most modern breeding. 

DeKalb’s "XL” program has concentrated more 
desirable corn characters in the fewer outstanding inbreds 
which are the parents of this new generation of hybrids. 

The most demanding research methods select the 
top inbreds to resist diseases and to add bushels at high 
populations. Only the toughest are saved for crossing to 
produce singles or three-ways, which are higher yielding, 
more uniform and stronger in stalk. 

Out of this process emerge the new DeKalb XL’s. 
They are the elite —the tough ones —the hybrids which 
can make more profit for you. 

DeKalb Research Answers Your 
Demand for NEW and BETTER 
Varieties to take the Extra 
Stresses of Modern Day Farming 





MORE 
DETAILS INSIDE 




















The Big Swing is to... 




a Real "Breakthru” to Hi 
Resistance—Abi i 


All Around Excellence 

Uniform 3-way with excellent two year record of top yields ar 
superior stalk quality in DeKalb’s comprehensive testing. In tl 
toughest testing at 20,000 population at four Northern location 
DeKalb XL-308 yielded 123.5 bushels, compared to a test averaj 
of 110 bushels. Its lodging was less than half of average. 

DeKalb XL-308 has broad, dark-green leaves, excellent r 
sistance to enemies, and wide adaptation to all situations. Maturil 
is similar to that of DeKalb XL-15. 

Ears are girthy and medium in length. 



RESISTANCE TO BLIGHT 
Borers and Stalk Rot 


Characteristics of Hybrids 


*Each + indicates days later than earliest listed hybrid. RESISTANCE RATING 


VARIETY 

APPROXIMATE 

^MATURITY 

**MAXIMUM 

POPULATION 

BLIGHT 

BORER 

STALK ROT 

29 

80 Days 

18,000 

Very Good 

Very Good 

Very Good 

45 

+ 10 

18,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

XL-302 

+10 

18,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

XL-304 

+ 15 

18,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

XL-307 

+20 

18,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

56 

+20 

16,000 

Good 

Good 

Good 

58 

+20 

16,000 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

57 

+25 

18,000 

Very Good 

Very Good 

Excellent 

59 

+25 

16,000 

Very Good 

Very Good 

Very Good 

XL-15 

+25 

16,000 

Very Good 

Good 

Very Good 

XL-308 

+27 

20,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

224 

+28 

18,000 

Very Good 

Excellent 

Very Good 

XL-325 

+30 

20,000 

Excellent 

Very Good 

Excellent 

238 

+34 

20,000 

Very Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

415a 

+34 

18,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Very Good 

XL-45 

+35 

22,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Outstanding 

427 

+37 

18,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

441 

+40 

20,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

441a 

+40 

20,000 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

XL-361 

+43 

19,000 

Very Good 

Excellent 

Very Good 

633 

+46 

18,000 

Very Good 

Very Good 

Very Good 


These yield robbers have taken a costly toll from Corn Belt Fan ie 
in recent years. Blight has infected vast areas with resulting ch if 
ears and severely lowered yields. Modern DeKalb BREAKTL R 
hybrids are bred to withstand these yield robbers. Total resistani 
is not possible, but DeKalb has hybrids with the ability to con 
thru with good yields —even in infected areas. 


DEKALB 

DEKALB 

I 

XL-304 

57 

V' 

A 

New — 3-way with a ma¬ 

For farmers who want a 

Ne\ f 

turity of 95 days. At 

consistent performer 

day m 

DeKalb’s 4 Northern test 

with high yields and 

dark gi 

centers in 1963, its yield 

above average stalk 

goof : 

was 107.9 bu., 11.2 bu. 

strength. Extensive 

XL- 30' 

above the test average. In 

DeKalb testing at 20,000 

stani if 

stalk strength it was one of 

populations places 

blight i 

the best among the 49 en¬ 

DeKalb 57 in the top 

fine ;>e: 

tries in DeKalb tests. 

10% on performance. 

DeK ill 

MORE FARMERS 

P f- 


**Refers to harvest population under top conditions. For average fertility, reduce by 2,000 
plants per acre; for low fertility, reduce by 4,000. Add 10% for proper planting rate. 
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r Yields—Stronger Stalks—Greater Disease and Insect 
s Take Thick Planting and Heavier Fertilization 


DEKALB XL-15 

high Yielding Single Cross 

r iis true Single Cross exhibits those qualities of yield, uniformity 
ind beauty one would expect. The photo at the extreme left on this 
spread is XL-15 exhibiting wonderful ear type and uniformity. 

As a summary of all DeKalb tests in four Northern locations, 
XL-15 out-ranked all 49 hybrids in all-around performance at 
L6,000 and 20,000 populations. DeKalb XL-15 is rated as 105 day 
naturity, similar to DeKalb 59 and 57. 

Stalk lodging was less than half of the test averages in these 
o cations. 


DEKALB 59 

Standard of Comparison 

DeKalb 59 has been a leading hybrid in the Northwestern Corn 
Belt for six years. Its vigor, yield and ability to perform consistently 
under a wide range of conditions have created a big demand for its 
seed. Its long ears and stalks somewhat above medium height give 
big grain yields or high tonnage yield of silage. Its excellent grain 
yields mean a high T.D.N. (total digestible nutrients) per acre 
of silage. 

Maturity of DeKalb 59 is rated as 105 days, similar to that of 
DeKalb 57 and DeKalb XL-15. 



SHORT STRONG STALKS 
the kind that "can take it" 

IV odern corn farming, and modern harvesting methods demand a 
"new breed of corn.” DeKalb has it in BREAKTHRU hybrids. 
These new hybrids are shorter —with lower ears—just the thing, 
particularly for a combine or picker-sheller harvesting. These 
shorter stalks are bred for improved standability, and these hybrids 
C£ n put a higher percentage of grain in the bin. 


FOR THICK PLANTING and 
HEAVY FERTILIZATION 

Growing a profitable crop is a challenge today. With farming ex¬ 
penses increasing, and no increase in grain prices, successful farmers 
must plant corn which will yield the most grain per acre —under 
crowding and heavy fertilization. DeKalb breeds hybrids capable 
of making ears on every stalk, even at extreme populations and 
of converting heavy applications of fertilizer into more bushels. 
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DEKALB 

DEKALB 

Y7 

224 

238 

d of 100 
ints are 
■n and 
h Kalb 
for out- 
> 1o leaf 
t. Has a 
ec >rd in 

Only slightly later than 
DeKalb 57. DeKalb 224 
is a most reliable high 
yielder under a wide 
range of conditions. 
Stands well and picks 
well. Was 9 bushels 
above average in official 
Minnesota trial. 

Strong performer at ma¬ 
turity similar to XL-45. 
Consistent yielder at 
both normal and high 
populations. Blunt ears 
of medium length with 
deep kernels cut shelling 
losses. Can be used as a 
top yielding silage corn. 


DEKALB 29 

Earliest DeKalb hybrid—rated at 75 
— 80 days. Can produce 100 to 125 
bushel yields under good conditions. 

DEKALB 45 

Reliable and consistent performer at 
90 day maturity. A real good yielder 
with strong stalks. 

DEKALB 56 

Reliable for at least 15 years. 100 day 
maturity, deep kernels, high shelling 
percentage. 


DEKALB 58 

100 day maturity with special adapta¬ 
tion to less fertile soils and less favor¬ 
able situations. 

DEKALB XL-325 

Uniform 3-way hybrid of 110 day 
maturity. Short stalks, attractive ears, 
good yields. 

DEKALB XL-45 

High yielding, high population hybrid 
of 115 day maturity. Short, dark- 
green, uniform, low eared. 


r DEKALB CORN THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
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THE "MIRACLE CROP” OF THE CENTURY 


The World’s First Sorghum-Sudangrass Hybrid 




The Rest Thing That’s Happened 
in Forage Crops Since Alfalfa 

Not only is DeKalb Sudax Brand one of the "most talked 
about and growingest” crops ever known —it’s one of the 
most versatile. Sudax Brand has found wide acclaim when 
used for pasture, hay, haylage or greenchop. 

A Pennsylvania farmer reported the following: "My 
3 Yi acres of Sudax Brand produced twice as much hay as 
10 acres of alfalfa, both taken as second cutting’’. Many 
farmers discouraged with alfalfa problems hail this new crop 
as the answer. 


SX-11 


DeKalb Sudax Brand SX-11 was the world’s 
1st sorghum-sudangrass variety. SX-11 is drouth 
resistant and will provide good tonnages under dry condi¬ 
tions when other grasses may not. Since the regrowth of 
SX-11 after each cutting is very rapid, it provides repeated 
crops throughout the growing season. 


Mew SX-12 


DeKalb SX-12 is a new variety of 
Sudax brand. It has extremely fast 
growth. SX-12 is a more leafy variety of sorghum-sudan¬ 
grass hybrid and the leaves are finer. In addition, it has an 
increased sugar percentage. It, too, has shown amazing 
regrowth ability in DeKalb tests. 


Amazing Regrowth 

2 INCHES OR MORE PER DAY 

The photo at right of a DeKalb Texas trial, 
shows the tremendous regrowth power of SX-11. 
In just 25 days after cutting, (under good con¬ 
ditions), SX-11 produced 5 feet, 8 inches of 
regrowth. For pasture, for hay, for haylage, for 
greenchop or any combination of these feeding 
programs, Sudax Brand can do an outstanding 
job for you. It provides the means to produce 
more feed per acre, and this can mean more 
beef or milk per acre. 

SUDAX is a Registered DeKalb Trademark. 




Please Tel! 
Me About 
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the Following... \ 
Put X In Proper Box 


This Coupon Will Bring You FREE Informatioi 
That Can Help You Get Higher Yields and Mak 
More Money From Your Farming Operatio 



x 
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□ XL Varieties to 
Fit My Farm 

□ Varieties for Silage 
Sudax Brand for, 

□ Pasture □ Haylage 

□ Hay □ Green Chop 

PRINT OR WRITE CLEARLY 
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Tear off and mail the coupon at the left today. It will bring you money-making facts about DeKalb’s 
XL Single and 3-Way Crosses which have led the Breakthru to Greater Corn Yields —and DeKalb 
Sudax Brand —the amazing Multi-Purpose Forage Crop that Has and Does Most Everything! Check 
the information you want, fill in your name and address, mail the coupon and it will be sent to you 
FREE without obligation. Mail coupon NOW —learn about these modern crops for modern farming. 
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Superior Research 
Creates 
Superior Products 


TOWNSHIP. 


STATE. 



DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILL 


Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Corn, Chix, Sorghum & Cotton 

“DEKALB” is a Registered Brand Name. Numbers are Variety Designations. 


LITHO IN U.S.A. 



























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


Once again, prospects for Con¬ 
gressional action on farm problems 
in 1964 appear dim. The session ap¬ 
pears at this stage to be limited to 
the short period between Republi¬ 
can and Democratic conventions, 
with at the most a few weeks after 
the Democratic affair. 

The appropriations bill carrying 
funds to run the Department of 
Agriculture in the fiscal year which 
has already started appears to be 
the nearest the lawmakers will get 
to farm policy mattex’s. And in that 
bill, it seems that Congress will 
dictate no change in the agricul- 
tui-al conseiwation programs of 
payments to fai’mers. 

Parity vs. Farm Income 

The parity ratio measure of the 
actual purchasing power of farm 
products continues to drop and it 
continues to be an embarrassment 
to Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman, just as it was to Ezra 
Taft Benson. Although the two 
most recent secretaries could not 
be more unlike in either pei’son- 
ality or political philosophy, their 
reactions could be more alike. 

Freeman is using the old Benson 
explanation almost word for word. 
It goes to the effect that farmers 
cannot spend a parity l'atio, and 
the fact is that they have more 
money to spend. While avei’age 
farm prices go down, he adds, gross 
and net fai’m income both l’ise, and 
fewer farms also take larger slices 
of the total. The exception was that 
Benson could not point to a l’ise 
in either gross or net farm income, 
except in rare yeai’s, and so he 
bore down hard on the fact that 
income was being split between 
fewer farms. 

The highly political fai’m organ¬ 
izations have switched attitudes. 
National Farmers Union, which at¬ 
tacked Benson, does not hit Free¬ 
man on the question of falling 
prices. The Amei’ican Fai’m Bureau 
Federation, which never noticed 
farm prices dropping under their 
own Secretary of Agriculture, now 
expresses horror that Freeman 
policies have cut farm prices be¬ 
low the Benson levels. 

FB on Wheat, Feed Grains 

The Farm Bureau has mounted 
a bitter attack on both the wheat 
and feed grain programs, aimed at 
winning votes and influencing 
fai’mers in November, and also 
aimed at defeating any continua¬ 
tion of present grain programs. 

Farm Bureau points out that the 
1963 corn crop was higher than the 
1960 crop, but it shows a conven¬ 
ient lack of memory when it labels 
1960 a “no program” year. The 
Farm Bureau in 1959 got through 
Congress a corn program which it 
termed entirely satisfactoi’y. In 
1960, after its program had upped 
corn pi-oduction by a billion bush¬ 
els, it asked that a land retirement 
program be added. This was not 
done, but the 1960 program was 
still the one so beloved in 1959. 

Grange Pushes Dairy Plan 

The National Grange, which has 
favored programs opposed by the 
Fai'm Bureau, and which has found 


the pushing of its program for 
dairy farmers much more difficult 
because of Farm Bureau opposi¬ 
tion, has lashed out at the younger 
but larger organization. 

The statement said: “Even a na¬ 
tional farm organization insists on 
economic policies, which, if fol¬ 
lowed to their logical end, would 
end in a concentration of lands in 
the hands of a few people, the es¬ 
tablishment of an Amei’ican land 
aristocracy, and the return to a 
modei’n type of feudalism on 
American soil.” 

These words were spoken by 
National Grange legislative expert 


Harry L. Gi’aham, and they typify 
the growing hostility between farm 
organization leaders. 

Pesticide Indemnities 

The list of dairy farms in Mary¬ 
land, Pennsylvania—and now in 
Vii’ginia—which have been ordered 
to stop milk sales because their 
milk contains too much pesticide 
has grown to 27. Of these, six farms 
have been reinstated. 

Farm organizations are trying to 
convince Congress that indemnities 
should be paid to farmers who 
have been caught innocently in the 
new alarm about pesticides. A 
number of Congressmen from the 
affected area, and from other areas 
which may have the same sort of 
trouble at a later date, have intro¬ 
duced bills to provide such indem¬ 
nities. Harry Lando 


Honor for Dairyman 


Stanley N. Chittenden of New 
Lebanon, N.Y., was elected presi¬ 
dent of The American Jersey Cat¬ 
tle Club at its recent annual meet¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Chittenden is a former di¬ 
rector of The American Jersey 
Cattle Club and has served as a 
director of National All-Jersey Inc. 
for the past two years. He is pres¬ 
ently serving as president of the 
New England Jersey Breeders’ As¬ 
sociation. 

He purchased his first registered 
Jersey in 1925 for a 4-H project. 
Today, his Fair Weather Farms 
consist of 1,000 acres of land plus 
more than 500 registered Jerseys. 
Fair Weather Farms Jei’seys have 
been exhibited at the All American 
Jersey Show, Eastei'n States Expo¬ 
sition, New York State Fair, as 
well as several local fairs. 



J. S. Woodhouse Company rep¬ 
resents the following manu¬ 
facturers and their products: 

ANCHOR COUPLING CO.. Hose 
Menders: ARPS CORP., Trenchers, 
Half-Tracks, Snow Blowers, Dozers; THE 
BELT CORP., Brod-Kastor Seeder- 
Spreader, Portable Aluminum Elevators, 

Utility Steel Elevators; BLACKWELDER 
MFG. CO. Fork Lifts; BULLER MFG. 

CO., Tractor Saw Frames; CHAR- 
LYNN CO., Hydraulic Horsepower 
Products; THE COVER BOARD, Con¬ 
tour Plow Boards; DARF CORP., Wheel 
Rakes, Windrow Turners; DUBUQUE 
STAMPING & MFG. CO.. Single 
Beater Manure Spreaders; ELECTRIC 
WHEEL CO.. Running Gears; GARBER 
SEEDERS, INC., Seeders-Spreaders; 
GILSON BROS. CO., Cement Mixers; 
HANSON EQUIPMENT CO.. Spray¬ 
ing Equipment; HAWK BILT MFG. 

CO., Side Manure Spreaders; HOW¬ 
ARD ROTAVATOR CO.. INC., Rotary 
Power Hoe; JOHNSON HYDRAULIC 
EQUIP. CO., Hydraulic Loaders; 
HASTEN MFG. CO.. Forage Boxes; 
KNIPCO, Space Heaters; KOSCH 
MFG. CO., Tractor Mowers; LILLIS- 
TON IMPLEMENT CO., Rotary Cut¬ 
ters and Cultivators; LLOYD CHAIN 
CORP., Farm Tractor Tire Chains; 

SAM MULKEY, Farm Elevators; ORIG¬ 
INAL TRACTOR CAB CO., INC., 
Tractor Half Cabs; PIONEER HY¬ 
DRAULIC, INC., Hydraulic Couplers; 

THE SNOW CO,, Tubular Elevators, 
Feeder Wagons, Auger Boxes. 


Coming in Sepfember 

under the Woodhouse Banner . . . 

A Special Section 
in Rural New Yorker's 

1964 New York State 

Exposition Issue 


Each year the J. S. Woodhouse Company runs a 
large section in The Rural New Yorker's Annual 
New York State Exposition Issue. Advertisements 
in this section describe the various products made 
by the manufacturers represented by Woodhouse. 
This year there will be more products and more 
manufacturers in this section than ever before. It is 
well known that every product handled by Wood- 
house must pass rigid tests of quality, performance 
and service—your guarantee of dependability. 


See the Woodhouse Exhibits at the New York 
State Exposition in Syracuse, September 1 
thru 7 and Eastern States Exposition , West 
Springfield, Mass. September 19 thru 27. 


August, 1964 
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JAARKET 


RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

In this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 
September Issue 
Closes August 10 
October Issue 
Closes September 7 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
A.M. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


_HELP WANTED_ 

LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
ond bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
after 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 

$25.00 OR MORE“Tn A DAY tor part 

or full time route work. Large re¬ 
peat orders. Man or woman. Write 
KIcNess, Dept. 30N, Box 371, Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

FARM FAMILY MAN, $60.00 per 

week and up. 6 days a week. 
Write or call. Woodland Farms, 
North Branch, New York. Jefferson¬ 
ville 403. 

RETIRED COUPLE to live on Dutchess 

County Christmas tree farm. Quar¬ 
ters and salary exchanged for chores 
ond maintenance. Box 761 1 Rural 
New Yorker. 

WANTED MARRIED man. Expert 

enced milker and general farm 
Band. House and usual privileges. I. 
Katz, Holtsville, New York. Grover 
5-3969. 

FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT informa¬ 
tion. Construction, other work 
projects. Good paying overseas jobs 
with extras, travel expenses. Write 
only: Foreign Service Bureau, Dept. 
RN, Bradenton Beach, Florida. 


Farmer-Mechanic 

To handle repairs, maintenance 
of equipment, vehicles and gen¬ 
eral work on farm estate. Good 
permanent job with excellent pri¬ 
vate home accommodations. Loca¬ 
tion convenient to metropolitan 
New York and adjoining areas. 
State age, previous employment, 
and if available. Reply 

BOX 7718 
Rural New Yorker 
311 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 

young married man with small 
fami y to work with outstanding Jer¬ 
sey herd. Must be experienced with 
DeLaval machines. Good working 
conditions and house available on 
farm. Write fully giving references 
and your telephone number to Curtis 
Hobson. Manager, Marlu Farm, Lin- 
croft. New Jersey. 

FINE FARM HOUSE on private lake 

in Dutchess County rent free to 
right couple plus $150 monthly and 
hat utilities. Must be under 60. 
Light chores growing Christmas trees 
and keeping place in order. Happy 
home for couple who enjoy retire¬ 
ment and puttering. Box 7700 Rural 
New Yorker. 

WANTED—gTrL or WOMAN to do 

housework farm home. Good 
home, pay. Can have child. Ralph 
Moreland, Commack, New York. 


HANDYMAN, to do indoor and out¬ 
door work at private day school. 
Must have license and good driving 
record. Permanent job all-year- 
round. Excellent living quarters, food 
and salary. Call 91 4-LYric-2-7080; 
or write: Knollwood School, Elmsford, 
New York. 

HELP WANTED — Mature house¬ 
keeper for widowed farmer — 
pleasant conditions—modern home. 
Write: Frank Kobilca, Sr. Joslen 
Blvd., Hudson, New York. 
EXPERIENCED man for small farm- 
estate, northern Westchester. Gar¬ 
den, general maintenance, horses (no 
training). Cottage. Box 7715 Rural 
New Yorker. 

WANTED—HOUSEKEEPER 65-70 for 

one male adult. Small home west¬ 
ern New York, who looks for good 
home than for high wages. Box 7716 

Rura I New Yorker ._ 

LADY to help with housework and 
to help care for invalid. Prefer 
good home to high wages. Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Box 7719 Rural New 

Yorker._ __ 

COUPLE WANTED as caretakers for 
farm in Bovina, New York. Offer 
use of newly decorated home with 
all modern conveniences in exchange 
for gardening and maintenance. Do¬ 
mestic services when owner is in resi¬ 
dence, usually weekends. No objec¬ 
tion to one or two children. Write 
Box 7721 Rural New Yorker. 
COUPLE: Housekeeper and gardener- 
handyman, for bachelor, starting 
September 1. Four acre property, 
Hudson Valley, 40 miles New York 
City. Separate dwelling, no children. 
Full responsibility, permanent, driv¬ 
ing essential. References. Write full 
particulars, salary expected. Box 
7722 Rural New Yorker. 
CARETAKER COUPLE for country 
estate Milford Pennsylvania. 80 
miles New York City. Husband to 
know farming equipment and main¬ 
tenance work, wife to do housekeep¬ 
ing. Five room apartment, utilities 
free, including local telephone. Box 
7723, Rural New Yorker. 

DAIRYMEN HELPERS—man to pas- 
teurize and bottle milk; man to 
milk and care for cows. Sober and 
industrious. Salary $3,880 to $4,960 
year. Annual increases. Liberal bene¬ 
fits. 40 hour week. Live-in available 
at $75 month. Contact C. J. Decker, 
Farm Supt., Grasslands, Valhalla, 
N. Y. (Westchester Co.) 914 LY. 
2-8500, Ext. 2403. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

YOUNG DAIRYMAN now renting 

farm will seek employment after 
dispersal Aug. 5th. Understands ma¬ 
chinery, likes cattle best. Over 600# 
herd average. Box #4, 3925 Lewis 
Avenue, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

WANTED: Young Protestant pastor 

desires rural parsonage. Wife 
plays piano and accordion. State de¬ 
tails. Box 7714 Rural New Yorker. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 

SENSATIONAL NEW LONGER- 

BURNING Light Bulb. Amazing 
Free Replacement Guarantee—never 
again buy light bulbs. No competi¬ 
tion. Multi-million dollar market 
yours alone. Make small fortune 
even spare time. Incredibly quick 
sales. Free sales kit. Merlite (Bulb 
Div.), 114 E. 32nd, Dept. C-742, 
New York 16, New York. 

AGENTS WANTED 

RUN SPARE TIME Greeting Cord- 

Gift Shop at home! Show friends 
samples of new 1964 Christmas, All¬ 
occasion greeting cards, gifts! Take 
orders. Earn to 100% profit. No ex¬ 
perience needed. Try without cost! 
Special fund raising plans for or¬ 
ganizations. Rush name for sample 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
133C. Ferndale, Michigan, _ 

FARMER—DEALER—Handle pipeline 
sales-service. Simplest to install, 
operate, maintain. Better-than-aver- 
age discounts and profits. 56 years 
experience. Hinman Milkers, Box 360, 
Oneida, New York. 


_EM PUD Y MENT SERVICE_ 

WE are suppliers for Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2, N.Y. Phone GR 3-8168-9. 

_FARMS FOR SALE_ 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Area — All 
types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York,_ 

CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N.Y. 120 

Acres, with 100 tillable, creek and 
well water, two story house, new 
barn, paved road, two tractors, new 
silo part full, enough hay, 20 cow 
dairy, bulk tank, assume bank fi¬ 
nancing. Asking $25,000. Huffman 
Real Estate, Chautauqua, New York. 
BERKSHIRE HILLS Farms, going and 
abandoned Country Homes. Week 
ender cottages—Land from 1 acre 
up within 30 miles of Pittsfield. Free 
list. Atlas Realty, 24 Hamlin, Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

RETIREMENT HOMES, $3500 up— 
Farms. Write wants. Free list. John 
Chermack, Schenevus, New York. 
400 ACRE DAIRY FARM: 112 tie 
barn, 3 silos, 2 houses, 500-gal. 
Bulk Tank, good equipment includes 

4 tractors, 117 grade Holsteins, 
mostly by NYABC sires. Asking $80- 
000. Owner will take second mort¬ 
gage. Tom Whittaker, Realtor and 
Farm Consultant, Brandon, Vermont. 
247-6633. 

116 ACRE DAIRY FARM, complete 

with livestock and equipment. 
Near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Paul 
VanCleve, New Oxford, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Phone 624-7701. 

187 ACRE BEEF RANCH, 100 Acres 

tillable. 1 1 room house. Jmprov's. 
D. A. Cameron, Broker, Delhi, New 
York. 

FREE SUMMER CATALOG! Bargains 

and Photos Galore! Coast-to- 
Coast! Safe-Buy Real Estate Agency, 
712-NY West Third, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

5 ROOM HOUSE, insulated, alum. 

comb, windows, bath, 30 wooded 
acres. Mt. view, hunting, fishing. 
$4,600. Other desirable properties. 
Albert McMurray Realty, R.2, Woods- 
ville. New Hampshire. Call PIKE 
989-4396. 

WALK-IN DEAL — Money-making 

236-acre New York dairy farm 
complete with 45 Holstein cows, 8 
yearlings, bull, 2 tractors, hay baler, 
combine, full line machinery in¬ 
cluded! Owner reports $17,000 in¬ 
come last year from milk alone, plus 
additional income from sugarbush, 
surplus hay and stock. Main 8-room 
home in good repair, bath, basement, 
furnace, 9-room house with bath, 
furnace, pretty valley view. 32x90 
barn, 2 silos, milk barn, 42 stan¬ 
chions, garage, other buildings. 12 
acres wooded, 120 acres tillable, im¬ 
proved pasture, good sugarbush, 
stream, springs, family orchard. 
Within 5 miles town. Retiring owner 
prices for fast action at $38,500 
complete, some terms. Free . . . Big 
illustrated catalog! All types real es¬ 
tate coast to coast! United Farm 
Agency, 501 -NY Fifth Ave., New 
York, New York 10017. YUkon 6- 
1547. 

HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE going Dairy 

Farm. 108 ACRES in high state of 
cultivation. Modern home in excel¬ 
lent condition. 20 stall dairy barn 
with office, bath, milking parlor, 
feed room, 2 silos, tramp barn, 2 dry 
barns, tenant house, pig house, 2 
spring houses with pumps. Price of 
$57,500.00 including milking equip¬ 
ment. Taxes: $225.00. DHIA 11,600 
lb. herd average 40 cows, 15 heifers, 
and several calves. $10,000.00 for 
herd. Purchase of machinery op¬ 
tional. Write or call: Farfields Real 
Estate, Timberlake Road, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. Area Code 703-239-1248. 
Or L. Calvin Fellers, Area Code 703- 
586-2026. 

OVERLOOKVNGCHAUTAUQUA 

LAKE, 170 acres, fine grassland, 
modern dairy barns. Harvestore silo, 
three homes, available after Guern¬ 
sey sale August 6th. Write Ruth 
Jackson, Ashville, New York. 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


If you have been finding it dif¬ 
ficult to stretch the family 
budget to cover all your ex¬ 
penses—if you have been 
forced to give up things you 
need—if you are retired and 
wish to add to your present 
income—why not do as many 
others in similar circumstances 
have done? 

M en and women of all ages 
—have found this pleasant 
work serving as a subscription 
representative for THE RURAL 
YORKER, quite profitable. 


Operate from your home— 
Earnings depend on how much 
time and effort you devote to 
the job. Some of our sales 
people earn as much as $150 
per week. Car needed. 

Send for complete information 
of our money-making sub¬ 
scription plan today. 

Write RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 
West 43rd Street. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Circulation Manager. 


RETAIL-FRUIT BUSINESS of orchard. 

Sixteen acres apples, 4 acres 
peaches, 135 total. $15,000 gross in¬ 
come. Forty years established with 
fine crop included in price. Complete 
equipment, good buildings. Two 
modern homes. Macadam road, 
thirty minutes from Scranton or 
Wilkes-Barre. Reasonable price — 
illness in family. Hunter Orchard, 
Falls, Pennsylvania, Wyoming Coun¬ 
ty._ 

FOR SALE: 350 acre farm, location 

central Oneida County, N. Y. 130 
head Holstein mostly registered, 65 
head milkers, 480 lb. fat; 200 good 
level acres tillable. All equipment, 3 
dwellings, trailer. Fred Henkle, Sau- 
quoit, New York. 

300 ACRES with 1 mi. river front¬ 
age; 8 room house, 2 baths. New 
cement block airconditioned barn. 
Bulk tank and milking machine. On 
hard-top road 1 mi. from town. Full 
price $16,500. Albert McMurray 
Realty, Woodsville, N. H. Call Pike 
989-4396. 


AUTOMATED CHICKEN FARM, full 

3000 capacity, 2 other barns. 7 
room home only needs decoration. 
80 acres in Millbrook Area $45,000. 
Manley L. Behrens Inc. Realtor. Hyde 
Park, New York. For appt. Fred 
Maulucci, Salesman. 914-832-6026. 

265 ACRES FARM LAND, good soil, 

barn and house — $13,500. 265 
ACRE FARM modern 52 cow barn 
C.C. silo, b.cleaner, 2 houses, sloping 
fields—$25,000. $5,000 down. Some 
good alfalfa farms listed. E. Blood- 
good Broker, 46 W. Main, Cobleskill, 
New York. 


CATALOG FREE. While enjoying a 

remarkable growth in popularity, 
it still is a modest, mimeographed 
catalog giving you unusually clear, 
specific details about several hun¬ 
dred listings. Includes many areas 
of upstate New York and New Eng¬ 
land. Four Effs, Box 264 RNY, Man¬ 
chester, New Ffampshire. 

83 ACRES, 60 tillable, small house, 

barn, electric, phone. Three miles 
from town, near river. Write Frank 
Calio, Laurel, Delaware. 

70 ACRE HIDEAWAY with large 

house, electricity, water, good 
deer hunting on property, $5,900, 
terms. Write Box 104, Rangeley, 
Maine, or call Rangeley 312 after 
10:00 P.M. 

CAMP on SANDY RIVER POND, full 

bath, furnished, porch, good trout 
fishing, $5,900. Box 104, Rangeley, 
Maine or call Rangeley 312 after 
10:00 P.M. 


FARMHOUSE on Carrabassett River, 

one-half mile frontage on river, 
large barn, guest log camp, 125 
acres, $6,900. Box 104, Rangeley, 
Maine, or call Rangeley 312 after 
10:00 P.M. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED FARMS, Homes, Lake Prop¬ 
erty, Land within 30 miles of Pitts¬ 
field. Atlas Realty, 24 Hamlin, Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

WANTED: House, unfinished or 

needing repairs. State water sup¬ 
ply, improvements, other buildings, 
distance to bus. Box 77 1 7 Rural New 
Yorker. 

FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 

OCEANFRONT IMMACULATE MOD¬ 
ERN two bedroom two bath, cool 
exclusive year round rural home near 
Melbourne, Florida. Widow must sell 
immediately. Sacrifice, $23,000. Can- 
nan Realty — Realtor — 300 5th 
Avenue, Indialantic, Florida. 

FOR LEASE 


FARM FOR 
LEASE 

220 acre farm with excellent 
milk market guaranteed. Aver¬ 
age milk price 1963—$5.66 cwt 
for 3.7 milk. Fully equipped for 
Dairy farming including bulk 
tanks. Farm capable of han¬ 
dling up to 150 head. Will 
finance cows. 

Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 


COUNTRY HOMES 

7-ROOM CORNER HOUSE, 4 large 

bedrooms, expansion attic, en¬ 
closed porch, all conveniences. Shop¬ 
ping, bus, schools and churches; 
bathing, fishing and boating on Long 
Island Sound. Reasonable. Owner 
Mrs. Arotsky, 46 Merwin Avenue, 
Woodmont, Connecticut. 

FOR SALE—COUNTRY HOME, Mod- 

ern two-bedroom, barn, large poul¬ 
try house, shady lawn, flowers and 
shrubs; T.V., pond, stream, six acres 
near Gilberts Lake State Park, 
$7,800. Terms. Clifford Harrington, 
Mt. Vision, New York. 


EASTERN SHORE of Virginia—Coun¬ 
try places, small town homes, 
waterfront properties. John West, 
Nelsonia, Virginia. C. Roy Kelly Real¬ 
ty Co. 

8-ROOM HOUSE, fire place, insu¬ 
lated, plenty water, good view, 
barn, pond, 10 acres, (more avail¬ 
able). $13,500. Colrain, Mass. Mc¬ 
Cloud, Sears Street, Shelburne Falls, 
Massachusetts. 

FOR RENT 

FOR RENT — FURNISHED ROOMS, 

near World's Fair. Box 7701 Rural 
New Yorker. 


HOUSE—4 rooms modern appliances, 

completely insulated, very cheer¬ 
ful. Near progressive village Berk¬ 
shire foothills. Moderate rental. Suit¬ 
able retirement. Part-time employ¬ 
ment available. Box 7720 Rural New 
Yorker. 

LOTS FOR SALE 

RANGELEY LAKES REGION, Maine! 

Lake Shore Lots for Sale. $2000 
to $4,000. 100 foot frontage. 10% 
down. 10 year Bank Mortgage on 
balance. S. C. Noyes Co., Rangeley, 
Maine. 

COUNTRY BOARD 

A CONGENIAL home-like farm hotel, 

clean, quiet, home cooking and 
baking, sun decks, private bath, 
lates weekly or monthly. Mrs. LeRoy 
Getz, Star Route, Jim Thorpe, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

BOARD and LODGINGS. Reasonable 

rates. F. & E. Stafford, Hillside 
Lodge, White Sulphur Springs, New 
York. 


MONTHLY permanent room ond 

board for elderly people. $25.00. 
Box 32, Vega, New York. 

CAMPS_ 

RANCH-CAMP, instruction in horses, 

crafts, Bible. College Counselors. 
$30 week. Year-round church group 
teenagers week-end retreats. $15. 
Request brochure. Jubilee Ranch, 
P.O. Box 1, Port Jervis, New York. 
Telephone: 598-2215. 

BABY CHICKS 

BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75— 100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $4.25, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $7.75. Free Catalog. Na¬ 
tional Chicks, Pennsauken, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, Brown Leg- 

horns, Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Wyan- 
dottes. 35 Breeds. Low as $8.95 — 
100. Ducklings, Started Chicks. Free 
catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 

HEAVIES! REDS, ROCKS $3.95—100; 

"JUMBO" White Rocks $5.49. 
COD. Heavy Breeds Straight Hatch 
$7.90; Pullets $10.49. "DELUXE" 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hamp- 
shires, Rl Reds Straight hatch $9.70; 
Pullets $16.70. "FAMOUS" White 
Leghorn Pullets $17.50. "CHAM¬ 
PION" Pedigreed White Leghorn 
Pullets $22.70. Redrock Sexlinks, Buff 
Sexlinks, Silver Cross Pullets $24.70; 
straight hatch $13.95. Black Giants. 
White Giants, Buff Rocks, Silver- 
laced Wyandottes, Giant Brahmas, 
Australorps, Black Minorcas, An¬ 
conas, Brown Leghorns Straight 
hatch $14.95; Pullets $26.95. Pekin 
Ducklings 12 — $4.75. Broadbreasted 
White, Bronze Turkeys 15 — $11.90 
Beltsville White Turkeys 15—$9.90 
fob, nearest hatchery. Live Guaran¬ 
tee. Ruby Chicks, Dept. NY, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.89—100. 

Large WhTte Rocks $5.49. Over 
50 other Breeds — Leghorns, Heavies 
and Crosses $1.45 to $5.45; Pullets 
$9.99. Before you buy, compare our 
prices. We guarantee to Save You 
Money. Customers Choice of Breeds 
Shown in Terrific Big Free Catalog. 
Shipments from Hatchery Your Sec¬ 
tion. Atlas Chicks, Home Office, 
2651 Chouteau, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

DUCKS AND GEESE 


EMBDEN, TOULOUSE, Chinese, Afri¬ 
can Goslings. Muscovy, Pekin, Rou¬ 
en, Khaki, Crested, Buff Ducklings, 
Guineas. Blyler Hatchery, Gratz, 
Pennsylvania. 

MAMMOTH PEKIN Ducklings, breed¬ 
ers of Long Island's famous White 
Pekins hatching eggs — breeding 
stock. Inquire about prices. Long Is¬ 
land White Pekin Duck Company, 
Eastport, Long Island, New York. 

PEAFOWL 

PEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, White, 

Black shouldered varieties. 1962 
hatched $45.00 pair. 1961 pairs 
$60.00. Full plumage. A. H. Cham¬ 
bers, Maple Lane Farms, Kingston, 
New York. 

PULLETS 

GENUINE HARCO SEX-LINK crosses; 

Kimber White Leghorns. March; 
May hatched. Superior range grown 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Quantities delivered. Esperance 28J4. 
Lovell Gordon, Fultonville, New York. 
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CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


PLANTS, NURSERY STOCK 

SENSATIONAL APPLE DISCOVERIES 

—Exclusive patented Starkspur 
Golden Delicious and famous Stark- 
rimson! New spur-type trees bear 
years earlier. Also Drawf Trees for 
giant size Apples, Peaches, Pears for 
backyard and orchards. Stark-Bur- 
bank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs. Color-Photo Catalog FREE. 
Stark Bro's, Dept. 30585, Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

STRAWBERR I ES, RASPBERRIES, 

BLUEBERRIES, Blackberries for 
Fall Planting. Latest and best in¬ 
cluding Midway, Frontenac Fortune, 
Fulton, Ozark Beauty everbearing 
strawberries—Latham, Earlired, Dur¬ 
ham raspberries. Write for free cat¬ 
alog describing 70 small fruit va¬ 
rieties. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Evergreen 

Seeds, Seedlings, Baby Evergreens, 
Fruit-and-Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Supplies. Catalog. Mellinger's, North 
Lima 42, Ohio. 

BABY EVERGREENS, seedlings, trans¬ 
plants. Christmas tree stock. List 
free. Neuner's Nursery, Eicher Rd., 
Pittsburgh 2, Penna. 

FLOWERS AND BULBS 


LICENSED NURSERYMAN offers 6 

different Hybrid Iris, $2.00. Sil- 
verton Iris Gardens, 1802 Hooper 
Avenue, Silverton, New Jersey. 

BEER SEED 

CALIFORNIA BEER Seed? Double 

supply with instructions $ 1 . 00 . 
Calseed, Box 56H, Edison, Georgia. 

Garden supplies 

PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS^ 

VEGETABLES, Cheesecloth, 100 
yards by 48" convenient 10 yard 
lengths $7.50 prepaid. 50% less mill 
price. Joseph Hein, 1 20-B Eton Road, 
Thornwood, New York. 

PROTECT BERRIES, fruit and grapes 

from birds with selected used To¬ 
bacco Cloth and enjoy the fruit of 
your labors. The Windsor Co., Inc., 
Windsor, Conn. 


PURIVOX — Automatic Detonation 

Scare Crow. A most reliable de¬ 
fense against birds and other preda¬ 
tory crop spoilers, which cause heavy 
losses annually. Scares away success¬ 
fully all beasts and birds of prey. 
Send for free descriptive literature 
and cost. Schneider-Brunner, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1268, Union, New Jersey. 

_HAY F OR SALE 

CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-5111, 
FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 
trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 

NEW CROP HAY—All kinds of hay 

and straw, state your needs. Hon¬ 
est representation and weights. 
Trucks or trailer delivery. C.O.D. 
Stewarts, Maplecrest, N.Y. Phone 
Windham 290J2 or Jl. 

HAY—ATTENTION FARMERS need- 

ing hay. Prices given on top qual¬ 
ity dairy hay. Timothy, Alfalfa-Mix, 
Straight Timothy, Timothy-Clover 
Mix and 2nd Cutting Alfalfa. Try us 
first. Eldred's Farm Supply, Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Tel. Galilee 
122 R3. 


WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 

PLASTIC FILM 


PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9x12 — 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 
9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

SAWDUST 

SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68 , 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 

SAWDUST FOR SALE: Kiln dried, 

sterilized, Bagged for shipment. 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mulch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland, 
New York. Tele: 826-3605. 

CIDER PRESSES 

CIDER & WINE PRESSES, New and 

rebuilt. Repairs and Supplies. 
Write for Supply Catalog #64. W. G. 
Runkles' Machinery Co., 185 Oak¬ 
land St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven- 88 , Cedar Hill, Texas. 


DEALERS MART 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

BARN CLEANERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

FOR SALE—Used farm pick-up truck 

tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Phone Portersville 2421 or 
2431,_ 

RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 

low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 
York. 

TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses—grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks—half tracks, 
more than thirty new—used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford— 
Ferguson—Oliver—J. Deere—Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent¬ 
als--leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva, Ohio. 

WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS Roto 

Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 
Ohio. 


DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25d Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

HYDRAULIC MANURE loaders. 

Heavy Duty, Free Photo, price list, 
write Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota. 

SAMSON TRUCK mounted Backhoe 

—rebuilt by factory personnel and 
warranted 90 days. Avery Tractor, 
Inc. West Lebanon, New York. 

E-Z REDD FLEX-NLYON identifica¬ 
tion tags, artificial insemination 
equipment, agricultural supplies! 
Write for our free, large catalog of 
farm equipment. Insemikit Com¬ 
pany, Inc. Baraboo 2, Wisconsin. 

HANDY JACK pulls, pushes, clamps, 

lifts 6,000 lbs. Practical tool, 101 
uses. Free literature. Sine, NY4, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 

ELECTRIC FURNACE Man Stoker 

complete $75.00; Boiler $10.00. 
No. 1 condition. G. Warren Shaw, 
Red Hook, New York. 

FOR SALE—LOCKWOOD SEWING 

Machine. LOCKWOOD Field Bulk 
Box Loader. DAHLMAN 14 foot self 
unloading bulk box with grain pans, 
with or without 1947 International 2 
Ton Truck. Fred Eaton, Hubbards- 
ville, New York. 

62 FORD 861 Tractor P.S. Big Tires 

2600. FORD Picker—Sheller, 1 
Row, like new $1600, both $4000. 2 
Chicago grain driers, 10', 15', 20', 4" 
augers, with motors 1/2 cost; N. H. 
Sheller $175; Mix Mill $375; Roto 
Baler $150; '54 Oliver '66 excellent 
condition $700. R. L. Johnson, W. 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Telephone 
254-2120. _ _ 

FOR SALE—CASE MODEL 310 Crawl¬ 
er with Carco winch and angle 
b'ade $2500. Everett Randall, Sun¬ 
derland, Arlington, Vermont. Tele¬ 
phone 375 6674. _ 

PROCESSING EQUIPMENT—1—600 

qt. Damrow Vat and clock; 1 
Cherry-Burrell Filler, 1 Creamery 
Package, pressure washer; 4—48 mm 
"Seal-Kap" cappers, and 1 —8 can 
milk cooler. Must sell. Maple Shade 
Farm, Housatonic, Massachusetts. 

August, 1964 


Handy TORCH 
has 99 uses, 

SPLITS GIANT ROCKS, DESTROYS 

tree stumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con- 
Crete. 800,000 enthused 
users. Weighs 20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine, NY2,Quakertown.Pa. 



WANTED: Used bulk tanks all sizes 

and makes. Ruprecht Dairy Equip¬ 
ment, Eden Valley, Minnesota. 

FOR SALE—1960 LIMESTONE Po¬ 
tato Harvester, rebuilt, will beat 
any machine in store. George Lauger, 
R.R.#1, Pittsfield, Pennsylvania. 

WANTED — POST HOLE AUGER — 

center mounted rotary mower or 
sickle bar for Allis-Chalmers model 
CA tractor. David Keil, RD#1, #254, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 

SPROUT WALDRON 2 ton mixer, 

hammer mill, molasses mixer, 3 
phase motors and all electric switches 
and fuse boxes. Complete unit in 
excellent condition. Whiting Cattle 
Ranch, R3, Stewartstown, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

NEW INTERN ATI ON A L 1-404 trac¬ 
tor. Forward-reverse, 4 speed 
drive, P.T.O., lights. Reg. $3,356— 
only $2,666. Edgar E. Stem, 521 West 
Germantown Pike, Norristown, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

CLEARANCE SALE on New Holland, 

New Idea, and Jamesway parts. 
Save 40% on net dealer's cost. 
Edgar E. Stem, 521 West German¬ 
town Pike, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

ENSILAGE LEVELER and MIXER— 

Zimmerman's self-propelled, blow¬ 
er pipe attached, light weight. Re¬ 
tail—$75.00. Dealers wanted. Dis¬ 
tributor Joseph Zimmerman, Box 71, 
Terre Hill, Pennsylvania. 

PATZ BARN CLEANERTlike new. 

Warren Blowers, Geneva, N.Y. 
LY. 62308. 

NEW HARDIE RAIN CONTROL Irr. 

& A. M. 6 " Lateral Couplers, list 
$12.50—net $5.00; 6 " Main Cou¬ 
plers, list $9.10—net $4.00; 2" 

Couplers—$2.25; 5" L—$8.00; 6 " 
L—$10.00—5" Tee—$11.00; 6 " Tee 
—$12.00; 2" Tee—$4.00. Rainbird 
#30 Sprinklers—$2.80. Pipe avail¬ 
able at reduced rates. Dist. for Rain 
Control and Rainbird. Please send 
check with order. Raymond Blew, 
Jr., R. D. 4, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

SELF-PROPELLED silage leveler, 

proven, patented, guaranteed. 
Mounts on the end of gooseneck, easy 
to install, $75. Write Kidron Cycle, 
Apple Creek, Ohio. 

SAW CHAINS 

GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

FACTORY PRICES: Brand new, first 

quality fully guaranteed saw chain 
in .404", 1 / 2 ", or 7/16" pitch. Chain 
for bar of any saw with cutting 
length 12" to 14" only $10.00; 
15" to 16" $11.00; 17" to 20" 
$13.00; 21" to 24" $15.00. Add 50? 
to total order for shipping. Give saw 
name, bar cutting length, pitch used 
or number of drive links in chain. 
Send check or money order to Zip- 
Penn, Inc., Box 179-D, Erie 6 , Penn¬ 
sylvania. For COD send $2 deposit. 
Write for savings on bars, sprockets, 
saw accessories. 


SAW CHAINS—FOR ANY Make 

Chain Saw. Prepaid at a savings. 
R. & C. Equipment Sales, P.O. Box 
101, Franklin Lakes, New Jersey. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21? with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing lOcc 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—infuse lOcc of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
lOOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R- 6 , 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pay 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 

• Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment. ) 


NEWEST, MOST EFFECTIVE INSEC¬ 
TICIDES for fly control and other 
pests. Ciodrin Livestock Spray and 
DDVP Fly Spray approved for dairy 
cows. DDVP Fly Bait, Malathion, 
Chlordane, Aerosol sprays for live¬ 
stock, household, gardens. Ask your 
dealer or write Bingman Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 


KEN-MAST MASTITIS TREATMENT 

—Penicillin, Dihydrostreptomycin, 
Neomycin, Sulfanilamide, Cobalt in 
1 5CC disposable syringes. Dozen pre¬ 
paid $5.15. Quantity savings. With¬ 
hold milk from treated quarter 72 
hours. Authorized Anchor Serum 
Dealer. Kensington Veterinary Sup¬ 
ply, Kensington, Connecticut. 

DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary 

supplies direct to you at wholesale. 
Send card for new wholesale cata¬ 
logue. Eastern States Serum Com¬ 
pany, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


LAMINATED RAFTERS Er ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters—extra low prices. Box 
T-84, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 


FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. 

STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings, Clear 

Span. Low cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668 , Cobleskill, New York. 

WAREHOUSE—157oOO Sq.Ft. Com¬ 
pletely insulated. Rail-Truck facil¬ 
ities. Sell-Rent. E. Town, North Rose, 
New York. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


f 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-84, Unadilla Silo Co. 
Unadilla, N.Y. 




SILOS & UNLOADERS 

SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 


DON'T BE BLUE because of high 

silo costs. Get free folder about 
economical, durable, attractive Coro- 
stone Concrete Stave Silo, related 
equipment. Box 220-R, Weedsport 
N.Y. ' 


GRANGE SILOS lead in long-term, 

low-cost storage of Haylage, si¬ 
lage. Write for brochure. Grange 
Silo Company, Department R. Weeds¬ 
port, New York. 

PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! Are you 

"fed up" on trying to feed your 
livestock by hand or with old-fash¬ 
ioned equipment? You can save 
hours of labor every day by instal¬ 
ling a completely mechanized, trou¬ 
ble-free feeding operation by Van- 
Dale . . . tailor-made to meet your ex¬ 
act feeding requirements. Get all the 
facts on VanDale farm-engineered 
silo unloaders and push-button bunk 
feeders. Write for free brochures. 
VanDale, Inc., Wayzata, Minnesota. 

A WOODED SILO is your best invest¬ 
ment, wood means warmth with 
little frozen ensilage—no acid rid¬ 
dled walls. For catalog write: Box 
RS-84, Unadilla Silo Company, Una¬ 
dilla, New York. Also manufacturers 
of glue-laminated arches and rafters 
for barns and sheds. Write for infor¬ 
mation. 


TIRES 


I KULIV 


rMK IV! 


. - * ;. uiea 1 ires 

-Excel. #1-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
700x16 6 ply $10.00; 750x16 8 ply 
$12.00; 900x16 8 ply $15.00- 750x 
20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000 
x20 12 ply $25.00; Farm Tire Spe¬ 
cialist—Airplane Conversion, New 
Truck—Tractor Tires also available 
Write for complete list. Send check 
or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 
Gans Tire, 1003 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. Tel: 889-2035. Area Code 617. 


NYLON aircraft tires for farm use, 

14-15-16 inch. Dealer inquiries in¬ 
vited. Write Kepler Supply, Fayette¬ 
ville, New York. 


SIGNS AND MARKERS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox- 

Lawn Markers, Farm Signs, Special 
Signs. Printing all kinds. Sample cat¬ 
alog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, Auburn 
New York 13021 Dept. R. 

NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather^ 

proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-$ 15.00; 100-$9.50; 50- 
$6.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti- 
cello, New York. 

PLASTIC POSTED LAND SIGNS. Du- 

rable, Inexpensive. Free sample. 
Minuteman, Stanfordville, New York. 

SIGNS — NO TRESPASSING, NO 

HUNTING, others. 50—$2.50; 100 
—$4.50. Seaver, Emporium, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


ALUMINUM POSTED SIGNS, eco¬ 
nomical, enduring. Also on weath¬ 
erproof cardboard. Met Signs, Box 
8571, Academy Station, Albany, 


_farm tractor ch ains 

SEND US your order for any size 

highway-type farm tractor chain. 
We'll give you a 40% discount from 
regular list price and pay the freight. 
Your money back if you're not com¬ 
pletely pleased with your purchase. 
Maryland Metals, Inc., P.O. Box 
31-RNY, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
(Area 301) 739-5525. 


FREE BOOK "990 Successful, Little- 

Known Businesses." Many fasci¬ 
nating opportunities! Plymouth- 
736-H, Brooklyn 4, New York. 

LOT 100x150, STORE and equip¬ 
ment on Route 1 near Houlton. 
Reasonable rent or $7,500 cash sale. 
Tremendous bargain. William Call- 
nan, 77 Pleasant Street, Houlton, 
Maine. 

FOR SALE COUNTRY Feed Business 

including building, grinding and 
mixing equipment in good dairy area. 
Frederic C. Barns, 8910 First Nation¬ 
al Bank Bldg., Utica, New York. 
Phone: RA 4-3131. 

FOR SALE—Time to retire. Estab¬ 
lished Motel and Efficiency Cot¬ 
tages equipped; 7-room dwelling, 
garage and laundry. Water front 
near Ski Area. Box 7703 Rural New 
Yorker. 

RANCH-CAMP 85 miles New York. 

65 acres. Year-round teenage 
church groups. 25 horses included. 
1700 acres woodland. Request new 
list. Paul Boughton Country Prop¬ 
erties; 1 1/2 Dolson Avenue, Middle- 
town, New York. 


TRACTOR PARTS 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR parts and 

Crawler parts, Grader parts for 
practically every tractor make. Low 
prices. Write for Free 1964 40-Page 
catalog. Acme Tractor Parts Com¬ 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


MOISTURE TESTER 


MOISTURE TESTER—determine mois¬ 
ture content in silage, haylage, hoy 
or grain. Simple. Inexpensive. Free 
literature. Koster Crop Tester, 2842 
Woodhill Rd. Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEPS $64.50, Airplanes $75.20, 

Boats $6.18. Many others direct 
from U.S. Government. For complete 
"Directory" and catalog send $1.00 
to Quality Surplus, Dept. NY- 8 , Box 
23, Greensburg, Penna. 

FURNACES AND BOILERS 


CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6 -R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


FOR SALE: 1953—BROCKWAY with 

61 passenger Oneida body, 2nd 
motor good condition throughout. 
$500. Stewarts, Maplecrest, New 
York. Phone: Windham 290J2. 

20% OFF on parts. Volkswagen by 

Karl, 49 Johnson Park, Buffalo 1, 
New York. 


HEAVY PLASTIC Initialed embossed 

raised letter license plates (up to 
six letters) $2.50 each, postage paid. 
Carolyn Sales Company, 1 1 1 Win- 
throp Avenue, Albany, New York, or 
Hendricksons, Inc., Cobleskill, New 
York. 


JEEPS —JEEPS —JEEPS. All makes, 

all models sold. Newest fran¬ 
chised dealers. Main Transit Motors, 
7226 Transit Road, Buffalo, New 
York. Phone: NF 3-8181. 


1928-1936 FORD Convertible wanted 

—any condition. Joseph Fass, 5 
Howell Place, Newark 6 , New Jersey. 

DEALERS WANTED 


hbhbbhh 

DEALERS WANTED 

New complete line farm and in¬ 
dustrial tractors and equipment. 
Very limited capital requirements. 
For more information send card: 
Box 7724 Rural New Yorker. 


DEALERS WANTED 

Lockwood Grader Corp., major 
manufacturer of potato and beet 
Harvesting equipment and special 
produce processing machinery, seeks 
new dealers. Choice dealer ter¬ 
ritories open. For the finest in 
the field—write or contact: Jack 
Roderick, General Sales Manager, 
LOCKWOOD GRADER CORP.. 
GERING, NEBRASKA 69341. 
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FRUITS AND FOODS 


AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 

EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buck¬ 
wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. contain¬ 
er $2.30; 3-$6.00; 6-$l 1.00. Prepaid 
4th zone. Paul Lang Apiaries, Box 
R, Gasport, New York. 

NEW HONEY—Our New Famous 

Clover, New York's finest. 5 lb. 
pail $2.1 0; case 6—5 lb. pails $10.20. 
Above postpaid 3rd zone. 1—60 lb. 
can $10.98; 2—60's $21.36; 5 or 
more 60's $10.38 each. Delicious 
Wildfower (Wild raspberry) 1—60 
lb. can $10.38; 2—60's $20.16; 5 or 
more 60's $9.78 each. 60's F.O.B. 5% 
discount 5 or more 60's at Honey 
Plant. Sold by ton or pail. Howland 
Aoiaries Berkshire, New York. 


TOP QUALITY pure maple syrup, 

$5.50 plus postage. J. J. Hersh¬ 
berger, R3, Box 143, Middlefield, 
Ohio 44062. 


FOR THE LADIES 

NYLOLACES, 40 yards $1.00; But¬ 
tons, 800—$1.00; Quiltpatches 
200—$1.00. Schaefer, Drummond- 
vilie, Quebec. 

BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7, Minnesota. 

INVISIBLE nylon thread—5 spools 

$1.10. Nelson, 510-OF North Neg- 
ley, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania. 

WEAVE RUGS—Make Good Profits 

—No experience necessary! Free 
Catalog, sample card, and low prices 
on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom—advise make, weav¬ 
ing width please. Or Rug Company, 
Dept. 8476, Lima, Ohio. 

CLUBS —ORGANIZATIONS $PROF- 

IT$ — Selling — "Adapto" Flower 
Arrangers. Details FREE! Retko Prod¬ 
ucts, Dept. RN8, Dover New Jersey 
07801. _ 

FOR SALE—RAG RUGS—$2.00 each, 

plus 50<f handling. Jane Nagle, 
11051/2 Maple Avenue, Barnesboro, 
Pennsylvania. 

PRODUCTS FOR FARM &~H0ME 

ALL-PURPOSE Chamois Genuine 

Deerskin. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Small—$1.35; Medium—$1.60; Large 
—$2.35; X Large—$2.85; pp. Wil¬ 
liams Specialties, R. #1, Heuvelton, 
New York. 


Bargain SURPLUS Sale 

BEACH BATH TOWELS 

4 for 51 

A terrific TOWEL Sale. New, beauti¬ 
ful colored BEACH BATH TOWELS, 
1963 SURPLUS stock. Mailed, while 
they last. Order some today. BONUS 
SPECIAL: 

(10 for Only $2) 

DONOHUE & DONOHUE, 

P.0. Box 721-RNY, Holyoke, Mass. 


SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains. Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34, Mass. 
STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 
of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

100,000 PRODUCTS Wholesale! Cat- 

alog 10 <f (Refundable). Roy's, 2446 
Birch, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

DEODORIZER HOME Bathroom works 

when door opens. Destroys objec¬ 
tionable odors; pp one dollar. Hi-Tex 
Co., Box 2, Amityville 7, New York. 


PAINT—SNOW WHITE, made with 

DuPont's Titanium, Lead and Oil. 
Money-back, time-elapsed guaran¬ 
tee. $5.95 value. Factory price— 
$2.25 gallon. Free Sample. Snow 
White Paint Co., RN Toledo 2, Ohio. 

FIBERGLAS TRANSLUCENT Plastic 

Panels—Flat or corrugated factory 
close-out! 40£ square foot. Ideal for 
barns, green houses, nurseries, sky¬ 
lights, patios. No maintenance. Free 
samples. Dipcraft Fiberglas Manufac¬ 
turing Co., 4830 Hatfield St., Pitts¬ 
burgh 1, Pennsylvania. 


RUBBER HOSE (red) i/ 2 " I.D. new 
surplus 10,000 ft. Sample and 
quote on request. Acme Surplus, 539 
Windsor Street, Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut. 

NEW GIANT SIZE FIRE EXTIN¬ 
GUISHER comparable to any $15 
extinguisher. Shoots out stream to 
10 feet. Prepay $2.95. Bierlein Cor¬ 
poration, 1380 Penobscot Bldg., De¬ 
troit, Michigan 48226. 

SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 

BLACK WALNUTS, Pecans, Brazils, 

English Walnuts, Sassafras, Pepper 
$1.25 lb. Dried Mushrooms $3.00 lb. 
Peerless, 538R Centralpark, Chicago 
60624, _ 

"books and magazines 

DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL—monthly 

magazine. How to raise, where to 
buy dairy goats. $2 annually. Box 
836, Columbia, Y-21, Missouri. 


OUT OF PRINT Books and Maga¬ 
zines, large selection—reasonable. 
Glass Book Shop, Trumansburg, New 
York 14886. 


RUMPUS ($4.11) by Billie Sea. 

Twenty-two chapters; the founda¬ 
tion for Trail of Armageddon ($4.16) 
with twenty-four chapters ending 
with "Water, Sand, and UFO's!". 
Order from Spark and Click Electric 
Service, Sedro-Woolley, Washington 
98284. 


TRAVEL 


SEE MEXICO—FROM YUCATAN to 

the Rio Grande, by modern bus. 22 
days from Buffalo, only $399. Bet¬ 
ter reserve early. Send for free leaf¬ 
lets. 2 departures, Jan. 15 and Feb. 
26, 1965. Shanly International Corp., 
528-R Blue Cross Bldg., Buffalo 2, 
New York. 


COLORSLIDES 


TOURNAMENT ROSES 1964 — Ten 

Colorslides $1.00. All 70 $6.50. 
Other Listings included. Eddings, 8R 
Roberts, Corning, New York. 


FARM POSTS 


300 LOCUST POSTS 7 ft. 3" to 9" 

$1 each. You pick up. Zimerman, 
Bushkill, Pennsylvania. 

Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results —FAST! 


LIVESTOCK 
MART 


160 REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 


Our H I R Averages 

1962 69L 11,32 8 3.8% 51,7 

1963 58L 11,627 3.8% 551 

Herd Classification 

Dec. 1962 57 Head 100.5 BAA 
Below are some of our yearly records. 

ONAWA FARMS ADELE Cl. 78 

4- 6 2X 31 id 23600 3.7 863 HIR 

5- 7 2X 160d 13750 553 DHIA 


Hurlwood Inka Hope Cl. 86 

4-2 2X 30Ud 17981 4.4 786 HIR 
,5-4 2X 169d 12990 536 DHIA 


Mitchell Farm Cyrus Phyllis Cl. 83 

4 -10 2X 365d 18271, 5-5 824 HIR 
6-2 2X 16hd 111,50 539 DHIA 


Langdon Aurora Irene Cl. 80 

3-8 2A' 365d 19073 3.6 682 HIR 


30 REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Come and see our LARGE, WELL- 
GROWN, TYPY heifers before 
buying your replacements. They 
are out of well bred dams up to 
19000 milk and 700 fat and arti¬ 
ficial and proven sires. 

Pasture bred by a son of Cochran 
General out of a VG Dam—6 yrs. 
—365-d-2X-2l475-4. 2-899F; life¬ 
time over 100,000. To freshen Aug.- 
Sept.-Oct. All examined for preg¬ 


nancy. 

Some cows for Sale. 

4 Generation Pedigrees on each 
Heifer. 

Bangs Cert. TB Acc'd. Calfhood 
Vac. 

Many well satisfied buyers. 

HALL FARM 

North Bennington, Vt. 

Tel: 442-4509 



REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 


FIRST CALF HEIFERS 


Mostly from NYABC Sires 
to Freshen in September. 
Vaccinated, Certified and 
Accredited. 


Furnace Brook Farm 
Shaftsbury, Vermont 

Philip Disque, Mgr. 
.Phone: Bennington 802-442-5840 


SALES—SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium. 


_BE E F C ATTLE 

REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York._ 

PUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 

Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa¬ 
tion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo, New York. 

FOR SALE: BUY AND TRY our large 

type Scotch Angus bulls, P.R.I. 
production and progeny tested. 
Transfers include ^Advanced Reg¬ 
istry" certificates. FROZEN ANGUS 
SEMEN AVAILABLE FOR WORLD 
TRADE. Plan to visit our cattle oper¬ 
ation when in Washington or enroute 
to the World's Fair. You will always 
be most welcome. Request folders 
with data and prices. Address: James 
B. Lingle, Manager, Area Code: 301 
Office: 827-2041, Residence: 827- 
8143. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 

REgTsTERED POLLED HEREFORD 

Bulls. 8-18 months old. Also Heif¬ 
ers. Visitors welcome. Hilltop Farms, 
Canastota, New York. Phone: 697- 
2294. _ 

ANGUS BREEDING STOCK regis¬ 
tered, best families. Barry Angus 
Farm, South New Berlin, New York. 
Coll farm or 212-394-3417._ 

REGISTERED ANGUS BREEDING 

Stock for 4-H and Herd Improve¬ 
ment. Mohawk Farms, Canajoharie, 
New York, 518-CA 4-5262._ 

REGISTERED Polled Hereford Bulls. 

National champion bloodlines. Ac¬ 
credited and certified herd. Perform¬ 
ance records available. Visitors wel¬ 
come. A. B. Price, Keller Road, Clar¬ 
ence, New York. 

ANGUS BEEF-CROSS CALVES. Thrifty 

Holstein calves, $25 and up. Dairy 
herd replacements. Feeder cattle of 
all classifications. Shipped on approv¬ 
al. Write River's Height's Feeder 
Calf Assn. P.O. Box 332, Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin._ 

REGISTERED ANGUS, open heifers— 

bred heifers by Moles Hill Maxi¬ 
milian 818th. Some Cows and Calves 
by the 818th also. Brookmere Angus 
Farms, Moscow, Pennsylvania. 
Phone: 842-8301 or 842-9358. 

HEREFORD BULL Reg. 3 years old. 

Horned with Polled ancestry, ex¬ 
cellent blood lines, son of BPF Paw¬ 
nee Domino 6, who was top herd 
sire of Greenway Farms show herd, 
later owned by F.D.R., Jr. E. A. Cun¬ 
ningham, Dannemora, New York. 
G Y 2- 5642. _ _ 

_CHAROLAIS_ 

CHAROLAIS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

CHAROLAIS—200 head of the Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879. 

CHAROLAIS: FASTEST weight gain¬ 
ing beef breed. Make excellent 
crosses with other breeds. Few choice 
young Purebred Bulls for sale. Best 
Bloodlines. R. James Hubbard, Caze- 
novia. New York. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
card giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 
7-1101 Area Code 609. 

FOR SALE—20 HIGH GRADE 2 year 

old, 900 lb. Holstein Heifers. Fresh¬ 
en September—October. $5000.00. 
Interstate health papers. C. Stanley 
Short, Cheswold, Del aware. _ 

SHEEP 

SUFFOLK RAMS sire healthy, hardy 

lambs that grow quickly, require 
little care. Suffolk rams transmit su¬ 
perior carcass characteristics. Suf- 
folks produce the type of good, solid, 
lean meat that buyers prefer. Suf- 
folks Meet the Meat Demands! 
National Suffolk Sheep Association. 
Write Box 324, Columbia, Missouri. 

DORSET FLOCK—Reg. 17 Ewes— 

Horned and polled. Bred for Fall. 
O. Koenig, Van Hornesville, New 
York. 

OFFERING HAMPSHIRE^RAMS and 

Ewes, yearlings and lambs. Also a 
few aged ewes. Our flock is head¬ 
ed by two international Champion 
Rams. These sheep are fast growing 
meat type Hampshires. Write Green 
Meadow Farms, R. #1, Leola, Penn¬ 
sylvania, or call collect 656-9284. 
Farm located 5 mlies north of Lan¬ 
caster on U.S. 222. 

FOR SALE: Registered North Coun¬ 
try Cheviot sheep, rams and ewes. 
Entering College and must sell. Ex¬ 
cellent bloodlines. Allen Pilbeam, 
R.D. 1, Shortsville, New York. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Boars and 

Gilts, some from certified litters. 
Richard Crye, Avon, New York. 

FOR SALE—BRED SOWS and GILTS, 

Yorkshire and Yorkshire-Hampshire 
Cross. Registered stock—Farrowing 
July, August and September. Top 
breeding. Walgrove Farms, Wash- 
ingtonville, New York. 

FEEDER PIGS—Best quality obtain¬ 
able, 90% Hampshire. Weights 40 
to 100 pounds. Delivered anywhere 
in U.S.A. Waitt Feeder Pigs, R2, 
Sheridan, Indiana. Phone PL 8-4301. 

HORSES AND PONIES 

"HOW TO Tkain MOKStS"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or ponies 
should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simolv address Been/ School of Horcp- 
manship. Dept. 1648, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio,_ 

WELSH PONIES, broke to arive, bred 
mares, fillies and studs. Ponies 
trained and boarded. Two registered 
stallions at stud. Martin E. Struble, 
Lafayette, New Jersey. 

DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 

GENTLE HERD of exceptionally fine 

registered Scotch Highland Cattle 
-—all ages. Earle Graham, Hartland, 
Vermont. _ 

OXEN 

FOR SALE—Pair perfectly matched 

oxen, 2 years old, weight 3000 
lbs. Ralph Otto, Bolivar, New York. 

RABBITS ~ 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


_DOGS_ 

SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolat 
Kennels, Kunkletown 3, Po._ 

REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664._ 

COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast- 
inqs, New York. 

COLLIE PUPPIES—Sable and white, 

A.K.C. James L. Kennedy, R.D.6, 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 


BORDER COLLIES. Guaranteed work¬ 
ers, Scottish. Working Champion 
bred since 1906. Phone PA 3-4203, 
Earl Whelchel, Westville, Oklahoma. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD Puppies, free 

distemper, hepatitis shots; Heelers, 
Watchdogs, year's-trial, training in¬ 
structions. Plainview Kennels, Rich¬ 
land, Indiana. 


BEST IN BORDER Collies imported 

stock. Puppies $1 5-$25-$50. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vermont. 


A.K.C. AIREDALE PUPPIES, also 

Wire Fox Terriers. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, New York. 


livestock breeders... 
dealers... farmers ... 

The September Issue of The Rural New Yorker 
will be an exceptional time for you to advertise. 
The September Issue will be devoted to two 
important agricultural events . . . the New York 
Exposition at Syracuse, New York, and the East¬ 
ern States Exposition at W. Springfield, Mass. 
This Issue will also be our Annual Livestock and 
Dairy Issue with features and articles by leading 
educators and experts in the field of Animal 
Husbandry. The September Issue is sure to have 
high reader interest giving additional sales im¬ 
pact to your advertising message. To take ad¬ 
vantage of this once-a-year "special," simply 
fill-in the handy order blank on the opposite 
page, clip out and mail to us together with 
your remittance (the rate is only 28 $t per word) 

. . . we’ll do the rest! 

September Issue closes August 10 

You can draw even more attention to your ad if it is set 
in attractive display style. The rate is only $21 per inch 
and we'll be happy to assist you in the preparation of 
your display ad. Send your ad copy to the attention 
Livestock Advertising Manager . . . we will promptly 
advise you of the total cost. 
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Mutual Federation 
Sued for $850,000 

Nine New York dairy farmers 
have filed suit against Mutual Fed¬ 
eration and Mutual Milk Sales, 
seeking the return of $850,000 to 
the Order 2 producer settlement 
fund. 

The complaint alleges that, of the 
co-op payments received by Mutual 
Federation since September 1961, 
some $500,000 was used to build 
and operate a milk manufacturing 
plant even when such plant was a 
proprietary operation; that $225,- 
000 of the same co-op monies was 
used to solicit members primarily 
from other cooperatives; and that 


Reply by Mutual 

The following is a statement by 
Richard Wiles, attorney for Mutual 
Federation: 

“I want to state that, in my 
opinion, this action is absolutely 
without merit and has all the ear¬ 
marks of a program of dealer har¬ 
assment of dairymen and their co¬ 
operatives in this milkshed in an 
effort to impede from effectively 
competing for the sale of milk to 
the consuming public which com¬ 
petition would go a long way to¬ 
ward improving dairy farmer re¬ 
turns and maintaining a realistic 
price that consumers pay for a 
quality quart of milk. 

“Mr. Harry Polikoff, a New York 
City attorney who customarily rep- 


Mutual Federation received $125,- 
000 co-op funds to which it was not 
entitled because its membership 
had fallen below 6,000. 

The theory of the action is that 
Mutual Federation did not use all 
of the monies received from the 
producer settlement fund for the 
purposes prescribed by Order 2. 

The plaintiff farmers are: Howard 
Stephens, Apalachin; Jay R. Robin¬ 
son, Owego; Willard P. Foster, 
Owego; Everett Dence, Candor; 
Paul Doran, Warners; Bruce Barn¬ 
hart, Nichols; Howard Makela, 
Newfield; Morris Fluker, E. Ran¬ 
dolph; and Murray Goodman, Little 
Falls. Plaintiffs’ attorneys are 
Harry Polikoff of New York City 
and John M. Liddy of Utica. 


resents metropolitan New York ice 
cream interests, along with some 
other large dealers, is no doubt the 
moving force in this action. De¬ 
spite the overwhelming pressures 
brought by powerful milk dealer 
groups, our organizations have cre¬ 
ated, and producers have invested 
in, one of the most outstanding 
milk manufacturing plants in the 
United States which has been of 
unquestioned financial benefit to 
all daii’ymen under the New York 
Order. We do not, however, intend 
to be forever saddled solely with 
the responsibility of disposing of 
this market’s surplus milk because 
hand in hand with that duty goes 
an absolute right for dairymen, if 
they choose, to compete in a mar¬ 
ketplace for their fair share of the 
consumers’ fluid milk business as 


well. 

“The allegations are without 
foundation in fact and are calcu¬ 
lated to create distress. I seriously 
doubt that this type of ‘shotgun’ 
complaint legally presents a cause 
of action.” 

About White Celery 
and Half-Ripe Tomatoes 

White celery is gone from our 
markets because housekeepers ev¬ 
erywhere were so delighted with 
the green celery—tender, meaty and 


full of all the fine nutrients that 
all green vegetables contain. This 
started as Pascal celery advertised 
in stores, when either that or the 
white could be bought. 

It is true that we do not get the 
fine ripe tomatoes that we were 
promised when airplane deliveries 
of fruit and vegetables were first 
established. They are very disap¬ 
pointing at many times of the year. 
This is often due to the packaging 
in small containers covered with 
cellophane. For this reason thou¬ 
sands of housekeepers still can to¬ 
matoes instead of buying the pale 
substitutes of the winter markets. 
This could be corrected. A.D.P. 



STEAM VS. GASOLINE —Horsepower struggle a tug o' war between vintage steam traction 
engine and modern-day gasoline tractor is a featured event at the annual "Pageant of Steam," 
in Canandaigua, N.Y. This year, upwards of 100,000 enthusiasts are expected in Canandaigua 
August 13-16 for the New York Steam Engine Association's fourth annual pageant which will 
display such vestiges of rural Americana as a matched team of oxen; steam sawmilling; a steam 
calliope; grain threshing; a miniature steam railroad; and a steam-powered shingle-maker. 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


FISH BAIT 

FREE PICTURE folder "Growing Fish- 

bait". Redworm breeders $3.50— 
1,000. Bedrun $9.95—10,000. Fain's 
Bait, Edison, Georgia. 

WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 


ANTIQUE CARS IN ANY CONDI¬ 
TION. Fierro, 865 Main Street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE CERTIFI- 

CATES—Top prices all issues in¬ 
cluding the new issue. Elaine G. 
Miller POB 361 Ellenville, New York. 

WANTED — OLD ELECTION CAM- 

PAIGN Buttons. Harry Collins, 
Harter Road, Morristown, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

WAN TED—OLD BOOKS—Letter-Di- 

aries. Skutel, Box 265, Southport, 
Connecticut. 

WALLPAPER 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers Co., 

P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

WALLP A PER SALE—FINAL clear- 

ance 1964 patterns. Write for your 
free catalog at once. Sensational sav¬ 
ings. We pay postage. Burlington 
Trading Post, 1800 Burlington, North 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

TOBACCO 


"TOBACCO"—Smoking (ready 

mixed" or Chewing (sweet). 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 


SCHOOLS 

AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat¬ 
alog! Missouri Auction School, 
1330-39 Linwood, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri 64109. 


FELLER AND BUCHER Auctioneering 

College: Free catalog, World fa¬ 
mous records. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 

FILM DEVEL0PING 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo 

prints, 50?:! 12-60?!. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. 

SPECIAL T RIA L OF FER—Limit one 

roll, black-white, 8—35<Z; 12— 
45?:; Kodacolor, 8—$2.00; 12—$2.50. 
Tops Photo Service, Box 191-R, 
Lyons, New York. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 8 enlarged 

prints from roll 40?:; 12— 50<f. 8 
Kodacolor prints from roll $1.50; 12 
—$2.00. Young Photo Service, 43C, 
Schenectady 1, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
American, Box 77-RH, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois. 

MINK RAISING information free. 

Lake Superior Mink Farm, Inc., 
Superior EE, Wisconsin. 

TREASURE—RELICS. Find them with 

new 1964 Detectors. Guaranteed 
superiority. Free information. Ray- 
tron, Dept. 8-F, Box 715, North Hol¬ 
lywood, California. 

FIND BURIED gold, silver, coins, In¬ 
dian burial grounds, ancient ruins 
with improved dynatector. Uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed $3.00. Dee, Box 
7263-N4, Houston 8, Texas. 

WILL FORMS—Six Standard Blanks, 

with Instructions, $1.00. Brugen- 
heimer Co., Box 158-N3, Lexingotn, 
Massachusetts. 


BEER, ALE! FULL-STRENGTH REC¬ 
IPES, $1.00. Hydrometer prices on 
request. Interstate Products, Box 
1-B8W, Pelham, New Hampshire. 

HYDROMETERS—Alcohol Testers. 

Saccharometers. Complete Sup¬ 
plies! Free Catalog. Research Enter¬ 
prises, 29-WH73 Samoset Road, Wo¬ 
burn, Massachusetts. 


BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES— 

Strongest Formulas, $2.00. (Com¬ 
plete Brew Supplies, Hydrometers, 
Fruit Presses). Research Enterprises, 
29-K95 Samoset Road, Woburn, 
Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGE, BIRTH, DIVORCE, CON- 

FIRMATION, Baptismal Certifi¬ 
cates, High School, College Diolomas. 
Quality Forms, $1.00 each. Brugen- 
heimer Company, Box 158-G19, Lex¬ 
ington, Mass. 

GOLD, TREASURE LOCATOR—$2.00. 

Catalogue free. Treasures Unlim¬ 
ited—10, Ashland, Oregon. 


FARM LOANS 


FEDERAL LAND BANK AND 
PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 


« 2 > 


See your 

'-Mg tions or 

^■LLUP^ 310 State 
Springfield, 
£ Mass. 01101 


local associa- 
. tions or write: 
j 310 State St., 

Springfield, CchQlJ! 


NEW SYMBOL • OLD FRIEND 



SELL your products und services 



Name and Address 

l_ 


Please insert my ad in- 


issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 
Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 


through low cost clussified udvertisements 


ORDER BLANK 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER 
311 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK 36. NEW YORK 


Enclosed is my check for $_ 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


August, 1964 
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WOOD-BURNING 



Now—a new, automatic wood- 
burning home heater that lets 
you dial your heating comfort. 
Needs fueling just once every 
12 hours—remove ashes just 
three times a month. New, 
modern console styling. World 
famous Siegler quality con¬ 
struction and exclusive 
features. 


FOR FREE FOLDER AND NAME OF 
YOUR NEAREST DEALER, WRITE: 

SIEGLER HEATER CO. 

DEPT. RNY-84 

CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS 


Rip Van Winkle 
Couldn't Sleep with 
Nagging Backache 

Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and 
miserable tired-out feelings. When these discom¬ 
forts come on with over-exertion or stress and 
strain —you want relief —want it fast! Another 
disturbance may be mild bladder irritation fol¬ 
lowing wrong food and drink —often setting up 
a restless uncomfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work 
fast in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-reliev¬ 
ing action to ease torment of nagging backache, 
headaches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their 
soothing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their 
mild diuretic action tending to increase output 
of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy agoodnight’ssleep and the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. For conven¬ 
ience, buy the large size. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


HWORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 

SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coveralls . $1 89 

Shopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 . 1.50 

Matching pants and shirts. 1.50 

Pants only . 1.00 Shirts only.50 

Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts . 2.00 

Gabardine-like pants only .. 1.25 

Gabardine-like shirts only .. .75 

Heavy twill pants (30-42) ... 1.75 

Heavy twill shirts—Dark 

colors—14% to 17.ea. 1.25 

Lined twill jackets (36-42) ... 2.89 

Add $.75 for postage, No COD. 
All Sizes. Colors—Tan, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun¬ 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. B 

P. O. BOX 385 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 



Pop Out 3ast! fie w ! 

JUST OUT! Mod ern scientific product works 
almost like magic! Promptly relieves pain . . . 
amazingly speeds removal of hard-to-remove 
corns and callouses . . . even the tough 
"problem"' kind. Roberts "Medicated Ad¬ 
hesive" contains concentrated medication 
IN UNIQUE ADHESIVE FORM. Comfort¬ 
able . . . flat and paper-thin, not bulky. 
Very easy to use, no bother. Don't suffer! 
Simply mail 60<f. (or $1.00 for two packages) 
to Roberts Drug Co., Dept. "P," Brooklyn 
37, N.Y. 


A New FREE BOOK for 


MENPAST40 


Troubled With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

This New Free Book points out that if 
you are a victim of the above symptoms, 
the trouble may be traceable to Glandu¬ 
lar Inflammation ... a condition that 
very commonly occurs in men of middle 
age or past. 

The book explains that, although many 
people mistakenly think surgery is the 
only answer to Glandular Inflammation, 
there is now a non-surgical treatment 
available. 

Non-Surgical Treatments 

This New Free Illustrated BOOK tells 
about the modern, mild, Non-Surgical 
treatment for Glandular Inflammation 
and that the treatment is backed by a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance. Many 
men from all over the country have 
taken the NON-SURGICAL treatment 
and have reported it has proven effective. 
Treatment takes but a short time and the 
cost is reasonable. 

WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOK 

This Book may prove of utmost impor¬ 
tance to you. Write Today. No obliga¬ 
tion. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. M 9949 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Be a subscription 
agent for The Rural 
New Yorker—the 
work is pleasant and 
easy, the pay is high. For details 
write—Circulation Manager, The 
Rural New Yorker, 311 W. 43rd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


PlAgIaR|Sm 

The copyright laws of the United States 
(condensed) are free to you upon your re¬ 
quest. A “must” for authors and writers, 
playwrights, publishers, lecturers, song¬ 
writers, etc. Published in the interests of 
an informed America by this agency. No 
obligation! Write today! Entirely free! 
Literary Agent Mead, Dept. RNY, 915 Broad- 
way. N.Y. 10. N.Y, 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New York, N. Y. (Special) — For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 


PREPARED or precooked 
foods stored in the freezer 
are quickly made ready at 
serving time. 


Foods 
for the 
Freezer 



Photo: General Electric Co. 


by D. K. Tressler 

EARLY every farm housewife 
who freezes some or all of her 
garden produce understands the 
basic principles of preparing and 
packaging vegetables and fruits for 
freezing. However, many home¬ 
makers do not appreciate the ad¬ 
vantages of going one step further 
—using her vegetables and fruits 
to make delicious dishes, which 
can be frozen and stored for 
months, then made ready for the 
table simply by thawing or heating 
either in the oven or on top of the 
range. 

Preparing Fruit Dishes 

An apple pie, prepared from 
fresh apples and then frozen, will 
after baking be better than a pie 
made from frozen apples. The same 
is true of frozen ready-to-bake 
peach, fresh apricot, plum, cherry, 
ground cherry, currant, and goose¬ 
berry pies. 

Similarly, baked apples can be 
frozen. After thawing and warming 
in the oven, the product is difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish 
from a freshly baked apple which 
has not been frozen. 

Applesauce freezes perfectly, too. 
Since summer and early autumn 
apples do not store well even in a 
cooler, make them into sauce for 
use after your supply of apples has 
been exhausted. A sauce of excel¬ 
lent flavor and attractive red color 
can be made by stewing quartered 
crab apples, then sieving the warm 
product and mixing this bright red 
sauce with sweetened sauce made 
from Yellow Transparent or other 
summer or early autumn apples. 

Frozen muskmelon dice or balls 
are somewhat lacking in flavor, 
but they can be used as the major 
ingredient of a delicious fruit salad 
or cocktail made by combining 
sliced (or diced) peaches, apricots, 
pears, strawberries (everbearing or 
those previously frozen), oranges, 
grapefruit and other fruits. Be sure 
to include some citrus fruit, as 
otherwise the peaches, apricots, 
pears, and apples may discolor dur¬ 
ing thawing. 

Puff Pastry, Vegetable Pies 

You can even freeze puff pastry 
(unbaked) and turnovers and put 
them in the freezer instead of the 
oven. 

Single-crust pumpkin, squash and 
sweet potato pies are best when 
frozen ready-to-bake. When you 
bring them out of the freezer, allow 
them to stand in the kitchen for 


about an hour, but do not open the 
package (as otherwise moisture 
will condense on the frozen dough 
and fillings), then place in a hot 
oven. Baking will take somewhat 
longer because of the necessity of 
thawing the fillings. 

Freezing 'Problem' Vegetables 

Two vegetables that do not freeze 
well may be combined in a delici¬ 
ous casserole dish that your family 
is sure to like. Try making a cas¬ 
serole dish with Zucchini squash, 
okra, onions and tomatoes. Cook 
this combination, then put it in an 
inexpensive aluminum foil pan, the 
cover in place and freeze. When 
you want to serve it, place in a 
moderate oven until it has thawed 
and is hot. Similarly, you can pre¬ 
pare, cook and freeze all sorts of 
Creole dishes containing onions, 
peppers, tomatoes, etc. 

Tomatoes are not satisfactorily 
frozen in a home freezer or locker 
plant. However, tomato juice and 
all kinds of sauces containing toma¬ 
toes freeze perfectly. Another way 
of freezing tomatoes is to make a 
puree and mix it with cut corn, 
cooking the mixture, then cooling, 
packaging and freezing. 

Peppers stuffed with ground ham 
mixed with rice, seasoned with 
choped onions and topped with a 
tomato sauce is another “natural” 
for the homemaker who wants to 
conserve her surplus sweet Bell 
peppers. Many other kinds of 
ground meat may be used, but most 
persons think that ham is best. 

Freezing Best for Mint Sauce 

Mint sauce is a product that can 
be preserved better by freezing 
than by any other method. This 
sauce is prepared by dissolving 
sugar in an equal volume of hot 
water, then adding two teaspoons 
of vinegar per cup of syrup. After 
cooking, the syrup is poured over 
chopped mint leaves in a plastic or 
paperboard carton, using only 
enough syrup to cover. 

If you are interested in learning 
more about the latest ideas in freez¬ 
ing vegetables, fruits and all other 
foods, get a copy of the recently 
published “The Frozen Food Cook¬ 
book and Guide to Home Freezing” 
by Dr. Jean I. Simpson. It is avail¬ 
able at $7.95 a copy from Book De¬ 
partment, Rural New Yorker, 311 
West 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 
10036. 

About the Author: Donald K. Tressler is 
President and Editor of Avi Publishing Co., 
Westport, Conn., and an expert on food 
processing. 
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Last Call for RNY Tours 


Two equally fascinating, but 
quite different, tours are plan¬ 
ned for Rural New Yorker read¬ 
ers this Rail—one an all-surface 
trip to Hawaii departing Sep¬ 
tember 14 featuring the one- 
class luxury cruise ship, “Lur- 
line”; and the second an all-air 
tour of the Middle East and Holy 
Land departing October 22. If 
you are interested in participat¬ 
ing in one of these fine vacation 
programs, you are urged to write 
for additional information today 
and make application for reser¬ 
vations just as soon as possible. 


This appropriately dressed bugler is a 
member of the Palace Royal Guard in 
Athens. 


HOLY LAND 



The trip to the Holy Land and 
the Middle East takes us through 
the exciting area that has wit¬ 
nessed the birth of three of the 
world’s great religions and the earliest known civilizations. Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Turkey, and Greece are the coun¬ 
tries included, and a list of the sites visited in each country would 
extend for many pages, recalling our early studies of Christianity 
and history. A thrilling experience for all fortunate enough to make 
the trip. Twenty-one days of exploration in the section of the world 
perhaps best known to all of us after our hometown make for a 
never-to-be-forgotten trip. 

All the details of foreign travel are taken care of for you by your 
experienced tour manager. None of the worries about securing visas, 
currency exchange, reservations, tickets, tipping, and adjusting to 
new sights and scenes are yours when you travel on a Rural New 
Yorker tour. Your time is all yours to widen your understanding of 
an important part of the wonderful world in which we live. Your 
tour manager is at your service to handle all of the details of the trip. 


Ancient and modern border the famous 
Nile, in Cairo, one of our ports of call. 


Firsts for Fall 


9195. Size 1 6^2 takes 
3 3 /g yds. 35-in. fabric. 
35 $ 

9392. S ize I 6'/2 takes 
3 l /'> yds. 39-in. fabric. 
35 ? 

4828. Size 6 jumper, 
d /4 yds. 54-in. fabric; 
blouse, I yd. 39-in. 35$ 


9195 14'/ 2 -24’/2 


4502. Size I 6^/2 takes 
4 3 /g yds. 35-in. fabric. 
35* 

9055. Size I Q/i takes 
5 */ 8 yds. 35-in. fabric. 
35 $ 

7345. SI ippers of fab¬ 
ric, crochet. Directions 
include S, M, L sizes. 
25$ 




9392 

12 Vi—2 21 3 




7386. Crochet direc¬ 
tions for items shown. 
ll|/ 2 -in. doll. 25$ 


7095. Potholder pack¬ 
age—12 in all. Trans¬ 
fers, direcfions. 25$ 


7334. Cutwork em- 661. Doily of lacy 
broidery; 18 motifs crochet. Directions for 
from 2x3 to 2x15 20 */ 2 -in. size in No. 30. 

inches. 25$ 25$ 



HAWAII Thirty delightful days of relaxation and fun are 
yours for the asking on this wonderful trip to the “Paradise of the 
Pacific.” Crossing the continent by streamlined trains, visiting Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, cruising the blue Pacific for 10 days, and 
making dreams come true during an 11-day-stay in beautiful Hawaii 
—what better way to enjoy a fall vacation? Space is at a premium, 
however, and it is only a matter of days before we shall have to report 
the tour “sold out.” 


Advantages of RNY Tours 

Our tours have been designed especially for RNY readers and 
their friends. You are therefore assured of traveling with a congenial 
group on either of these tours. All expenses are included in the one 
payment made before departure — there is no guessing as to how much 
to allow for your vacation. Your only concern will be strictly personal 
items, such as laundry, postcards, gifts for the folks back home. 

Make Reservations Now 

But — -please don’t wait too long to make your decision to participate 
in one of these fine tours. Space is necessarily limited by allotments 
and our desire to insure a successful program for all those aboard. 

For your copies of the free, illustrated folders describing in detail 
the Hawaii and Holy Land tour programs, address a card or letter 
today to: William F. Berghold, Editor and Publisher, The Rural New 
Yorker, 311 West 43rd Street, New York, New York 10036. 



NEW! Fall-Winter PRINT¬ 
ED DRESS PATTERN CAT- 
LOG. COUPON inside 
for one FREE pattern. 50$ 


BIG VALUE QUILT BOOK 

with 16 complete quilt 
patterns—pieced and ap- 
pliqued favorites. 50$ 


NEW! 1965 NEEDLE- 
CRAFT CATALOG— in¬ 
cludes two complete pat¬ 
terns; 200 to order. 25$ 


The Ru ral New Yorker 
Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 


Please send me the pattern which I have checked below. I enclose_ 

(Add 10 cents per pattern for first-class mailing.) Don t forget sizes where needed! 


□ 9195—Half Size . (35*) 

□ 4828—Child's Size . (35*) 

□ 9392—Half Size . (35*) 

□ 4502—Half Size . (35*) 

□ 9055—Misses' Size . (35*) 

□ 7345—Slippers . (25*) 


□ NEW FALL-WINTER DRESS 

NAME (please print) _ 


n 7386—Doll Wardrobe . (25*) 

□ 7095—Potholders . (25?) 

□ 7334—Embroidered Motifs ... (25*) 

□ 661—Crocheted Doilies.(25*) 

□ QUILT BOOK . (50*) 

□ NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG . (25*) 

PATTERN CATALOG. . . . (50*) 


ADDRESS 


ZIP No 


August, 1964 
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ENJOY THE 

ECONOMY 


OF WOOD WITH 


CONVENIENCE 

OF GAS OR OIL 


RITEWAY 


WOODBURNING FURNACES & BOILERS 

For Gravity, Forced Air, Steam, Hot Water Systems 


Thermostatically controlled for 
even temperature in any weather 
Burns fuel 3 times— Riteway Com¬ 
plete Combustion burns wood, then 
charcoal, then heat-rich gases which 
usually go up the chimney. 

More comfort, less work— Fuel load 
lasts 12 hours on even the coldest 
days. Remove ashes only 2 or 3 
times a month. 


Wood is your cheapest fuel—You 

can lay in a year’s supply in a few 
days in your own woodlot. Riteway's 
advanced engineering makes wood 
your best fuel—not only for econ¬ 
omy, but for comfort and depend¬ 
ability. 

Free Engineering Service — We’ll 
help you plan the heating system 
that’s best for you. 


Manufactured over 25 years by makers of Pennsylvania Mowers. 

Selected Dealerships Available 

RITEWAY 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Division of Virginia Metalcrafters, Inc. 

DEPT. 518, WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


1 914 - 1964 

% 





YEARS 

i 

OF GROWTH 

THROUGH 

0 

SERVICE 


For half a century, this com¬ 
pany has been helping families 
and individuals in times of great 
financial stress. 

How well we have served can 
be measured by how greatly we 
have grown. 

Our services are offered pri¬ 
marily to the man who works 
for a living. Our goal is to help 
him achieve security for him¬ 
self and his family while main¬ 
taining his freedom of choice. 
This is the American way—and 
our policyholders like it. 

For the future, we rededicate 
ourselves to the happy task of 
helping people help themselves. 


Farmers and Traders 
Life Insurance 
Company 

Syracuse, N. Y. 13201 



JIFFY * 

SILO UNLOADER 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


DIRECT FLOW 
PLUG FREE 


Most practical, most trouble-free unloader 
made. ■ Assembles on top of silage. No 
cables, winches or tripods needed (unless 
wanted). ■ Fits 12' to 20' silos. Can be set 
up in 2 hours. ■ Direct Drive. No heavy 
gear boxes to maintain. 

■ Write for FREE Brochure. 

CHAPMAN METAL FABRICATORS 

PALMYRA, N. Y. 


HIGH CAPACITY 
SELF LEVELING 



Top values in dress and work clothing, 
accessories and gifts. Buy by mail and 
save. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Write for your free catalog today. 

The WRANGLER • Dept. CE-49 
P.O. Box 930, Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST! 



Four years ago, we bought a farm in 
Upstate New York. Despite maintaining 
our "share" of the fence line, our neigh¬ 
bor has done nothing. His cows have 
damaged our evergreen seedlings and 
have left droppings around the house. 
This Spring, we put in a completely new 
fence bordering two sides of our neigh¬ 
bor, but he cut the wire and pulled out 
the posts on his "share," replacing with 
lightweight wire and posts of his own. 
However, he has left his two other 
borders poorly fenced, with his cows 
preferring our meadows better than his 
thornapples. Our neighbor has even 
threatened us, using "buckshot" lan¬ 
guage. What can we do? L.B. 

New York 

The season when cows are let 
out to pasture is also the season of 
fence disputes. Besides L. B.’s com¬ 
plaint, Publisher’s Desk has al¬ 
ready received several others. In 
each State, there are specific laws 
on responsibility of adjoining land- 
owners for line or division fences. 
New York State’s Town Law pro¬ 
vides for arbitration of fence dis¬ 
putes by “fence viewers.” Town 
assessors or Board of Review mem¬ 
bers are delegated with such au¬ 
thority. Publisher’s Desk suggests 
that L. B. contact his Town Clerk 
and make application to have his 
town’s “fence viewers” investigate 
his complaint. It is obvious that 
L. B.’s neighbor has no intention of 
cooperating otherwise. 


Publisher’s Desk is advised by 
Cornell University that itinerant 
(gypsy) workers have been install¬ 


ing lightning protection equipment 
in upstate areas and doing an im¬ 
perfect job, leaving installations 
which are actually fire hazards and 
dangerous to livestock and humans. 
Cornell suggests that contracts with 
these itinerants not be entered into 
quickly, but that first they be asked 
for the name and address of com¬ 
pany represented and be required 
to give a card showing address and 
telephone number where they them¬ 
selves can be reached. If company 
is unknown, check with the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Better Business 
Bureau or local bank. Also, note if 
the vehicle has an in-State license 
(Be most wary if license and iden¬ 
tification are not local!). Contracts 
should be written, contain contrac¬ 
tor’s name and address and specify 
U.L.-approved materials installed 
in accordance with Underwriters 
Code specifications. 


The FTC has issued a “consent 
order” against Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
New York City, forbidding that 
firm to make false and deceptive 
claims for its “Wise Garden Ency¬ 
clopedia.” Contrary to Wise’s ad¬ 
vertising, the “Wise Garden Ency¬ 
clopedia” was not newly revised 
and brought up to date as of De¬ 
cember 1962 (the volume had not 
undergone any general revisions 
since its original publication in 
1936) and a supplement added in 
1951 had not been revised when it 
was described as “a complete new 
supplement” in 1961 and 1962. Your 
Publisher’s Desk called this firm’s 
advertising claims to the attention 
of the New York State Attorney 
General on March 29, 1962. 


Green Pastures Forum 


The New England Green Pas¬ 
tures Forage Forum will hold its 
second annual session at the Uni¬ 
versity of ■ Connecticut in Storrs, 
August 6-7. 

Registrations will be between 
9:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. on Thurs¬ 
day, August 6, and the program 
will end at 3 p.m. the next day with 
concluding remarks by Louis A. 
Zehner, general chairman of the 
New England Green Pastures Com¬ 
mittee. Lodging and all meals will 
be available on the University cam¬ 
pus. 

The first afternoon features a 
tour of the University agronomy 
research farm and two talks on the 
subject “Are high quality forage 
production and high grain feeding 
compatible?” Speakers will be R. 
G. Warner, professor of animal hus¬ 
bandry at Cornell, and Gilbert H. 
Porter, director of research and de¬ 
velopment, Beacon Feeds, Cayuga, 
N.Y. Leader of the agronomy tour 
will be R. W. Wengel, associate 
professor of agronomy, UConn Plant 
Science Department. Plots will 
show the research in weed control 
and management of corn and al¬ 
falfa. 

The Friday session \vill begin at 
8 a.m. under the chairmanship of 
John R. Guttay, head of Plant Sci¬ 
ence Department at UConn. 

Research and production aspects 
of corn will be discussed by Mar¬ 
tin E. Weeks, professor of agrono¬ 
my at the University of Massachu¬ 
setts. Carlton Greenwood, West¬ 
minister, Vt., will tell of his switch 
from small to a large corn acreage. 


Losses and nutritive values under 
various systems of forage storage 
will be reported by Chester Gor¬ 
don, USD A, Belts ville, Md. 

The big question, “Which: Corn 
Silage, Hay or Haylage (low mois¬ 
ture silage)?” will be tackled by a 
panel under moderator Bruce R. 
Poulton, head, Animal Science De¬ 
partment, University of Maine. 
Panelists will be Keith Ritchie, 
Bradford, Maine on “Why I Chose 
an All-Hay Program”; Ralph Hurl- 
burt, Pomfret, Conn., on “Why I 
Feed Corn Silage Around the Cal¬ 
endar”; Weikko Holopainen, Hub- 
bardston, Mass., on “Why I Like a 
Trench Silo and Low-Moisture 
Silage”; Ward O’Hara, Auburn, N. 
Y., on “Why Low-Moisture Silage 
Fits My Summer Program”; and 
Orville Engst, Fabius, N.Y., on 
“Why I Like Wilted Silage and 
Self-Unloading Wagons.” 

Topics scheduled for Friday aft¬ 
ernoon will be “Costs and Returns 
of Expanding Herd Size,” by 
George A. Ecker, Economics and 
Farm Management Department, 
University of Connecticut; “Dairy¬ 
ing in Transition,” Elmer E. Towne, 
chairman of the dairy program ad¬ 
visory committee, Charles H. Hood 
Dairy Foundation, Boston. 

The Addison County Farm and 
Home Field Days will be held Au¬ 
gust 6, 7 and 8 at the University of 
Vermont’s Horse Farm in Wey- 
bridge. The event, basically of an 
educational nature, features exhib¬ 
its and demonstrations for youth, 
farm and home. There will be an 
evening show on August 7. 
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Long Island s 
Duck Co-op 

• Continued from page 5 

brink of bankruptcy, piling debt 
on top of debt. Few of those who 
managed to survive saw any real 
future in the business. 

Unity and Cooperation 

They did clearly see, however, 
that their main — probably their 
only — hope was in unity and co¬ 
operation. First, they experimented 
gingerly with a collective market¬ 
ing plan, worked out by the sev¬ 
eral groups that operated process¬ 
ing facilities. The results were suf¬ 
ficiently encouraging to take an¬ 
other and a long step forward by 
welding the various organizations 
into one strong cooperative. 

With the formation of the Long 
Island Duck Farmers Cooperative 
in 1960, a new era began. The in- 



George W. Lamb, General Manager of the 
Long Island Duck Farmers Cooperative. 


dustry is not out of the financial 
forests by any means, but four 
short years have brought many 
substantial accomplishments, to¬ 
gether with new hope and purpose. 

Among the Cooperative’s 
achievements are: Grower owner¬ 
ship and control of processing fa¬ 
cilities, with operations centralized 
in ultra-modern plants at Eastport 
and Riverhead; centralized mar¬ 
keting, which has made possible a 
greater degree of producer control 
over wholesale pricing than was 
ever before possible; the stimula¬ 
tion of distribution and consump¬ 
tion through a coordinated pro¬ 
gram of promotion and advertis¬ 
ing; the development of new duck¬ 
ling products; vigorous action to 
solve homefront problems, includ¬ 
ing waterway pollution; and im¬ 
provement of product quality and 
product packaging. 

Better Plant Operation 

Of particular interest and im¬ 
portance are the advances that 
have been made in processing and 
marketing. By utilizing two large, 
centrally located plants, rather 
than five or six, by modernizing 
these facilities, by maintaining 
farm deliveries to the plants as 
well as plant operations on tight 
schedules, production costs are 
being contained while the output 
increases. All slaughtering, pick¬ 
ing, eviscerating and packaging 
operations are carried out in these 
plants, which are models of cleanli¬ 
ness and good housekeeping. 

Flash-freezing is another plant 
function, and the huge cold vaults 
at Riverhead and Eastport can hold 
millions of pounds of ducklings. 
This ability to store under ideal 


conditions a large percentage of 
total volume has strengthened the 
Cooperative’s hand in its effort to 
stabilize the flow of product to 
market and prevent drastic price 
fluctuations. 

Strong on Promotion 

The Cooperative has been high¬ 
ly aggressive in its promotional 
campaigns, and probably few, if 
any, marketing agencies have se¬ 
cured more mileage for so little 
money. The various media, includ¬ 
ing magazines, newspapers and 
television and radio stations, have 
been most helpful in giving space 
and time to extol the merits of 
Long Island duckling, even though 
the Cooperative’s budget does not 
permit extensive advertising. 

Hand in hand with promotion 
goes new product experimentation 
and development. The Coopera¬ 
tive’s first venture beyond the con¬ 
ventional oven-ready, whole-bird 
pack was a cut-up duckling pack¬ 
age, retailed under the intriguing 
name of “Delightful Cut-up.” Cur¬ 
rently, in its test kitchen at East- 
port, it is experimenting with sev¬ 
eral “heat-and-serve” items, in¬ 
cluding whole cooked duckling, 
duck croquettes and a complete 
duck dinner, including vegetables 
and dessert. 

Facts and figures announced at 


the Cooperative’s recent annual 
meeting give some idea of the 
economic importance of this $30,- 
000,000 industry. During the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1964, the 
organization marketed 24,600,000 
pounds of duckling with a sales 
value of $8,500,000. Growers also 
realized between $1,250,000 and 
$1,350,000 from the sale of feathers. 
Eviscerated duckling accounted for 
almost 21,600,000 pounds; 2,000,000 
pounds were moved as New York 
dressed, and about 1,000,000 were 
sold live. Sales of New York 
dressed and live are principally to 
the kosher and Chinese trade. It 
should also be noted that the duck 
industry provides employment to 
nearly 1,500 people (350 in the 
Cooperative’s plants and offices 
alone). 

Byproducts Are Important 

This is a highly efficient indus¬ 
try, wasting nothing of the duck 
except perhaps its quack. Feathers, 
an important by-product, are used 
for arctic clothing and sleeping 
bags, and in some years their sale 
represents the difference between 
profit and loss on the year’s opera¬ 
tions. The viscera is molded, fro¬ 
zen and sold to fur farmers; the 
feet are exported to Hong Kong 
where they are esteemed as a deli¬ 
cacy. 


A board of nine directors, elected 
from the membership, guides the 
Cooperative’s destiny and shapes 
its policy. President is Joseph P. 
Celic of Riverhead, long an ac¬ 
knowledged leader of the industry. 
General Manager George W. Lamb, 
who heads the highly effective 
management team, is a former 
president of the Springfield Bank 
for Cooperatives and one-time 
manager of the National Grape Co¬ 
operative Association. His chief 
lieutenants, seasoned specialists in 
their respective fields, are Bruce 
F. Failing, director of marketing, 
and Fred G. Buzen, production 
manager. 

In the Years Ahead 

What of the future? The past 
year was not too favorable, bring¬ 
ing many new problems and little 
or no profit. In his annual report, 
President Celic spoke of it as the 
“wintering time,” interrupting “the 
even course of upward progress.” 

But noting that the Coopera¬ 
tive’s net worth is $2,000,000, he 
also said: “Let us continue to 
operate our Cooperative and our 
farms in a manner deserving re¬ 
spect. Future prospects are good. 
Much progress has been made. A 
strong organization can sustain 
your growth, success and prosper¬ 
ity.” 


CLEARS AN ARE 
OF ALL FLYING 

HOUSEFLIES AN! 

A UP TO 3 ACRES 

INSECTS including 
) Mrrcmirmmi 
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9 mU0l(UI 1UCO ■ ■ 

1964 JET CONTROL 

BLACK LIGHT INSECT TRAP 



with unique new 
fly and 

mosquito baiter 


Both, the Newspaper Article, the letter from IVIr. Brightwell and the 
following Customers’ remarks are completely unsolicited and on file in 
our office for your examination. 

The Fixture works beautifully and does all that you promised for it. 

C.F.M.. Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Received the Insect Trap we ordered from you and it works fine ... It 
really catches the Insects H.S.L., Manheim, Pa. 

We ordered a “Jet Control Black Light Insect Trap’’ (3 acres) and are 
very pleased with it . . . so are our neighbors as it clears their lots too! 

C.T.T., Modesto. California 
We received our bug trap a few weeks ago and like it very much. We 
vvere not able to hardly sit outside but now find it a pleasure to go out¬ 
side and enjoy our lawn and the outdoors. Thank you very much for the 
bug catcher and making it all you said about it. K.K., Niles, Michigan 

We were delighted with the Insect Trap. It was more than I expected! 
it would get over 2 qts. of bugs some summer nights . . . some 3 inches 
long. Mosquitoes were destroyed. In 2 hours not a bug outside. 

D.B., La Belle, Florida 

The Insect Trap arrived in time to take to our summer place where we 
nave used it with great success and complete satisfaction. 

E.S.B., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The Fly Trap arrived about 4 days after I mailed my order ... It works 
perfect and catches a lot of insects. B.U., Jordan, Montana 

Please send 1 Insect Trap to our daughter . . . It’s an anniversary present. 
Mine works fine and we are very pleased with it. D.E.B., Peoria, Ill. 


Powerful 1/100 HP motor dears 3-acre radius. 

SYIVANIA 10" 22-Waft BLACK LIGHT is irresistible 
to moths, ail flies, gnats, mosquitoes 
and other flying pests. 

All weather unit offers full 360 degree range. 

Operates electrically for pennies per month. 

No chemicals • No work 
No spraying or dangerous odor. 

Perfect for motels • shopping centers • restaurants 
Drive-Ins • dairy barns • service stations as well as homes. 


Usually .. . $34.95 


Now only 



plus $2.00 PP. & Hdlj. 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SAY!!! 


Okawviile, Illinois 

xl _ „ , Route I, Box 89A, ZC 62271 

415 South Broadway 
Yonkers, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Thanks a lot for sending me another light bulb for my Black 
Light Insect Trap. 

I would have written this sooner but was waiting for a story and 
picture that was coming out in our local paper. 

Believe me, this Black Light Trap is a real bug catcher. After 
this picture was taken I caught a bigger pile of them in four 
nights than that shown in the picture. 

Thanks a lot for all this fine service you have given me. 

Yours sincerely, 

Richard Brightwell 



The all new Jet Control Black Light Insect Trap is the 
most powerful of its kind on the market today. Actually 
clears a 3 acre area of all harmful insects. Sylvania 
10" 22 Watt Black Light Draws from grass, gardens, 
foliage and shrubbery killing adult insects before eggs 
are laid (At the height of its mating season). Its power¬ 
ful 1/100 H.P. motor is twice as powerful as compe¬ 
titive models. (Most others have 1/200 HP Motors) 
and its Jet Control principle actually pulls the insects 
into the bag with such force (Creating a wind Tunnel 
With over 1175 Cubic Feet of Air per minute suction) 
that even powerful house flies and mosquitoes are 
powerless against it. Ruggedly constructed of Corrosion 
Free Baked enamel metal to insure years of trouble 
free operation. Shipped complete with hanging bracket, 
reusable mesh bag and 6 Ft. of Weatherproof, Outdoor 
cord, U.L. Approved. Weight 7 Lbs., 10" High & 9" 
diameter. Regularly—$34.95; NOW ONLY —$19.95 
plus $2.00 SAFE HANDLING DELIVERY CHARGE. 


INSECT CONTROL CO., Dept. RNY-8 I 

1325 Washington Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. j 

Okay, I'm convinced that this is one of the most phenomenal offers I've ever re¬ 
ceived. Not only will I be getting a TOP QUALITY INSECT TRAP with features » 
found on no other machines, but. I'm saving 43% off the regular selling price to 
boot. In view of your unconditional 30 day money back Guarantee please find 
enclosed 


O In casn Q Check or Q Money Order for 


Insect Traps. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

L C H_, 


ZONE 


I 


August, 1964 
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7 DAYS-$150,000 in premiums-7 NIGHTS 


DAYTIME 


NIGHTTIME 


VARIETY TIME 


STAR TIME 



Agriculture and industry in pano¬ 
rama. Farm Show. Complete Wom¬ 
en’s Fair. Model Farmstead. Build¬ 
ings, silos, Grain and Forage Show. 
Equipment to try out: brand-new 
farm machinery. Historic implements 
in expanded agricultural museum. 
Tractor driving competition. Cattle, 
sheep, swine, poultry judging. Flow¬ 
ers, fruits, vegetables in the all-new, 
redesigned Horticulture Building; 
Hall of Health. 

HORSE RACING TIME 



Triumphal return of harness racing: 
Thursday. September 3. Six races, 
$12,000 in purses. Quarter horse and 
Appaloosa horse races Wednesday. 



All buildings open to 10 p.m. Free 
family shows in Empire Court and 
at the Grandstand. Dazzling Midway 
Mile (two complete areas). Square 
Dance Festival. Food demonstrations 
(with samples!) Industrial Exposition. 


HORSE SHOW TIME 



At the Coliseum, opening August 30: 
the renowned State championship 
show, second only to Madison Square 
Garden in the East. (So big it opens 
two days before the Expo.) 



Art Exhibition: 150 paintings, draw¬ 
ings, prints, sculptures. Eastman 
House Photography ’64 Show (next 
stop: World’s Fair). Youth Art Fes¬ 
tival. Fashion shows. Home arts 
and crafts. Antiques. Model home. 
Creative cooking contest. Auburn 
Children’s Theater. Senior Citizens 
Center. 



STOCK TIME 


Richest cattle show in the world. 
Prize-winning animals from all over 
the U.S. Biggest Holstein show 
anywhere. 



All free, 130 great shows: Folk Music 
Festival. Oscar Brand. The Shanty 
Boys with Roger Sprung. The New¬ 
port Jazz Festival All-Stars. Bobby 
Rydell. The Ginny Tin Show with 
the Little Tius. Hank Williams, Jr. 
Sergio Franchi. New York State 
Pops Concert Orchestra in morning, 
afternoon, and evening concerts. 

1964 Fun-E-Revue. 


BANG-UP TIME 



New York State CHAMPIONSHIP 
STOCK CAR RACES Labor Day, 1 
p.m. Car-smashing Demolition Derby 
7:30 p.m. Labor Day. 


HALF-PRICE TIME 


THRILL TIME 



Swenson’s Thrillcade, with auto and 
aerial daredevils—free at the Grand¬ 
stand, day and evening. 


170 
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1064 NEW YORK STATE EXPOSITION 

Tuesday Sept. 1 thru Labor Day 

lO a. Ill. -lO p.m. Sy racuse 







BUY V, PRICE 50 f TICKETS HIRE 


IDS! .MW YORE STATE ^EXPOSITION 

»—• — — — iftlK 1 — —— *7 " 

only 50^! In your community—at 
grocery, drug, and department stores, 
service stations, banks, utilities, co¬ 
operatives, and other organizations. 
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HOMELITE XL-12 


World’s Lightest Direct-Drive Chain Saw! 


Revolutionary new 12-pound* Homelite cuts 12-inch 
Jogs in 10 seconds, fells trees up to 3 feet in diameter. 

The new Homelite XL-12 weighs a mere 12 pounds, 
making it the lightest chain saw ever with so much power. 
Trim and perfectly balanced, it’ll carry as easy as a six- 
pack of your favorite beverage. But don’t let the light 
weight and small size fool you. Flick the switch and pull 
the starter-cord. You’ve got a he-man Homelite in 
your hands — with professional power and performance. 

Homelite’s exclusive weatherproof-ignition-system de¬ 
livers a “hot spark” that always gives an instant-start — 
whether the day is hot, cold, dry or damp. And wait until 
you cut with it. That’s the real convincer! See the shower 


of sawdust. Feel how smoothly the XL-12 slices through 
a tree. This is your kind of power and performance! 

And nothing was sacrificed in getting so much power 
into such a small package. The XL-12 not only packs 
power-plus, it also has Homelite’s top-professional fea¬ 
tures — including reinforced die-cast construction that 
will stand up to the most rugged use. 

The XL-12 represents the greatest advance in chain 
saws in over a decade. When you actually cut with it, 
you’ll realize how really revolutionary it is. Try it, today! 
You will really be surprised, too, at its low, low price. 


■ ■ _ m ■ ■■■■mi ‘less bar and chain. Saw complete 

H II Iwl I 1 I K A . K» n J Wlth bar an(l cliain weighs as little 

■ Iwl Km fc«l 1 division as J4 pounds. It’s available with 

2609 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 12, 16, 20 and 24 inch cutter bars. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST HOMELITE DEALER 



NEW YORK 

Addison.Addison Farm Equipment Co. 

Akron . Blew Equipment, Inc., 32-43 Mechanic St. 

Albany.Terminal Hardware, Inc., 

1 1 55 Central Ave. 

Albion.Bentley Brothers, RFD #2 

Altomont.Alfred L. Schager, Star Route 

Amsterdam . . Joe Bazaar's Machine Shop, RD #2 

Amsterdom.V. O. Smith Auto Sales, 

RFD #4, Route #30 North 
Angelica. .Herbert Wagner, Dalton Rd., RD #1 

Arkport.Francis Gowiski, RD #1 

Armonk.Young Cr Ogden, Route #22 

Auburn.Main & Pinckney, RD #6 

Avon.Webb Implement Co. 

Bainbridge. . .Carlton Loomis, Brackett Lake Rd. 
Baldwin. . . .Tool Rental Inc., 500 Merrick Rd. 

Bollston Spa.Perrino Implement & Tractor 

Ballston Spa.Pettit & Son Equip. Inc. 

Bath.Bath Truck & Tractor Co., Inc. 

Bedford Hills . . . H. A. Stein Tractor & Equip. Co. 

Belfast.Grastorf & Guilford, Main St. 

Belleville.Maurice L. Herron 

Blasdell.Monarch Sales & Dist. Co. 

Blooming Grove.W. H. Rudolph, Inc. 

Bolivar.Bolivar Magneto Co. 

Bradford.Fleets on Lake Lamoka 

Brewerton . . . .Van Epps, Route #1, Shop #9517 

Brewster.The Powerhouse, Route #6 

Briarcliff. . . .Wallace J. Scott, Jr., Route #100 

Brooklyn. .Neptune Marine, 2023 Neptune Ave. 

Callicoon.John H. Eschenberg, Rt. # 1 7-B 

Camden.Willard Rood, 6 Mexico St. 

Canandaigua . .Aldrich Farm Equipment, RD #2 
Canastota . Alfred A. Patane, 409 New Boston St. 
Canisteo. . . .Olson Equipment, 58-62 Depot St. 

Canton.Arthur Gary, RD #4 

Carmel.Nichols Hardware, Inc., Main St. 

Center Moriches. Savage Hardware, 383 Main St. 

Chaffee.Mr. Howard Ellis, Allen Rd., RFD 

Coevmans . . Blaisdell's Repair Chop, Westerlo St. 

Champlain.Mr. Raymond Bedard 

Chatham .. Chatham Machine Shop, Rte. #203 

Churchville.Mr. M. E. Fairbanks 

Cincinnatus . Robert Dunham, RFD #2, Route #26 
Clarence . . Williams T ree Surgeons, Town line Rd. 
Clin'on .C'inton Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 

Cold Soring.Cold Spring Service Center 

Conklin.Ray E. Goodell, RD #1 

Cooperstown.. .Western Auto Associate, 

1 67 Main St. 

Corinth.Main Motors, Inc., 98 Main St. 

Cranberry Lake. . . .Cranberry Lake Inn Marina 

Crofon-on-Hudson.Zoller's Service, 

87 North Riverside Ave. 

Dansville.K G. Richmond, 22 Ossian St. 

Deer River.Francis Nicholl, Saw Mill Rd. 

Delhi. . . .Delhi Farm Equipment Co., 23 Elm St. 

Delmar.Hilchie's Hardware, Inc., 

255A Delaware Ave. 

Deposit.Edwin Hodam, Jr., Sands Creek Rd. 

Downsville.Joseph Capaldo, Route #206 

Duanesburg.Berical's Equipment Co. 

East Palmyra.Mr. J. J. O'Meal 

East Pembroke. . . .Ron & Newts Sales & Service 
Elmo. .Pilgrim Equipment Co., 3080 Transit Rd. 

Elmira.Cory's Hardware Co., 

1 548 Lower Maple Ave. 

Erieville.Magee's Service 

Fairport.Knapp & Trau 

Falconer.Schutt's Saw & Mower Shop, 

135 South Work St. 


Fishers Island. . .Home Appliance Center, Box G 
Franklinville . . . . Len's Sharp Shop, 10 Green St. 
Freeport. Freeport Equipment Sales & Rental, Inc. 
Fredonia . .Fredonia Farm Supply, McAllister Rd. 

Fulton.Harold Burton, 202 Division St. 

Garden City.Worth Supply Co., 

270 Nassau Blvd. So. 

Gasport.C. J. Perry & Sons, Inc. 

Geneva.C. M. Neilson & Son, Inc., 

481 Hamilton St. 
Germantown. . .Capitol Valley Contractors, Inc. 

Glen Head.Countryside Enterprises, Inc., 

691 Greenvale, Glen Cove Hwy. 
Glens Falls. J. E. Sawyer & Co., Inc., 6490 Glen St. 

Gouverneur.NESCO (Northern Engine & 

Supply Co.), RD #5 
Gowanda . . . . Gowanda-Harley Davidson Sales, 

Zoar Rd., RFD #1 
Great Volley. .David J. Davies, Sugar Town Rd. 

Greenwich.L. G. Collins, RFD #1 

Hillsdale.Hillsdale Farm Supply Inc. 

Holland. . .Lewis Machinery Service, Phillips Rd. 

Hudson.Bame's Marine Supply, 

1 90 Fairview Ave. 
Huntington Station. . Island Power Tool Co., Inc. 
Ilion. . Burrill Saw & Tool Works, 401 E. Main St. 

Ithaca.Valley Fixit Shop, 363 Elmira Rd. 

Johnsonburg.Walter Pope, RFD 

Johnson City.Newman Bros. Hardware, 

257 Harry L. Dr. 

Johnson City. .Oakdale Equipment, 702 Main St. 

Johnstown.LeRoy C. Sweeney, 

Hiway #116, Box 404 

Keene.Gordon C. Wilson, P.O. Box 16 

Keeseville.Dan Downs 

Kenmore.Kenmore Renting Co., 

1 297 Kenmore Ave. 

King Ferry.Roy A. Tuttle, Inc., P.O. Box 34 

LaFargeville.Clarence Comstock, 

Plessis Omar Rd. 

Lake Pleasant.Wight's Esso Station 

Larchmont.Foley Hardware, Inc., 

88 Boston Post Rd. 
Lee Center. . .Stokes Chain Saw Service, RT #26 

Leeds.Peter Suttmeier, Sandy Plains Rd. 

Liberty.Gerow Brothers, RD #1 

Long Eddy.Malcolm Crawson, 

P.O. Box 66, Route #1 
Malone. . . . Elliott & Hutchins, Inc., E. Main St. 

Margaretville.. . Fairbairn Lumber Corp. 

Marlboro. . . .State Sarles Sons Inc., Route #9W 

Massena.Douglas LaPoint, Rt. #1 

Mayfield. .Peter Johnson, RD #1 Mountain Ave. 
Mechanicville. . . . Brenn's Lawnmower & Engine 

Shop, RD #2, Route #9 

Mendon.Saxby Implement Corp. 

Middleburg.River Implement Co., Inc., 

Middle Fort Rd. 

Middletown.Mr. H. L. Ayres, P.O. Box 187 

Millerton.Brewer's Mower Sales & Service, 

Sharon Rd. 

Monsey.John W. Knapp, 

Route #59, P.O. Box 105 

Morrisville.Ralph Pashley, P.O. Box 432 

Naples.Francis Bills Garage, RD #1 

New Lebanon.Joseph H. Mittnight 

New Rochelle. . . Gundelach's, Inc., 388 Main St. 
New York. . . .New Hippodrome, 70 W. 45th St. 
Niagara Falls. . . A. W. Bergeron's Garden Shop 

& Nursery 

Niagara Falls.Delta Tool Rental, 

2901 Military Rd. 
Nieholville.Bould's Farm Supply 


Nineveh . Maurice M. Wightman Sales & Service 


North Boston.Klein Equipment Corp. 

North Syracuse. . . Hytron Lumber & Supply, Inc. 

Odessa.Odessa Farm Equipment, Inc. 

Ogdensburg.Fred Shurleff's, Inc. 

Oneonta.West End Implement Co., 

Country Club Rd. 

Orchard Park.Site Contractors, Inc., 

1 32 California Rd. 

Oswego.Cloonan Small Engine Service, 

RD #2, Hall Rd. 

Palmyra.Jim's Photo & Hobby Shop 

Panama.Weise Hardware & Electric Co., 

Main St. 

Parish.Parish Hardware, 7448 Main St. 

Pavilion.P-D Service 

Peekskill.Peekskill Lawn Mower Center 

Penn Yan.Smith's Farm Store, Inc. 

Pike.Mr. Leon Wilcox 

Port Jefferson.Vehicle Service Corp. 

Port Leyden.McHale's Chain Saw Co. 

Port Washington . Manhasset Bay Outboard, Inc. 
Poughkeepsie ... Gifford Power Equipment, Inc. 

Prattsville.Prattsville G. L. F. Service 

Rensselaer.Henry Meurs & Son, Inc. 

Riverhead.Tryak Truck & Equipment Co. 

Rochester . John Feathers, 41 35 W. Henrietta Rd. 

Sag Harbor.Peerless Marine, Ferry Rd. 

St. James.Molin's Lawn Shop, 

665 Jericho Turnpike 

Salem.George A. Jolley, South Main St. 

Sanborn.Le Van Hardware, Inc., 

5856 Buffalo St. 

Saranac.Jon T. Ryan 

Saranac Lake.Moody's Sales & Service, 

7 DuDrey St. 

Saugerties.Ken-Rent, RFD #5, Box 13, 

Mount Marion Rd. 

Savannah.Dickens Bros. 

Schenectady.Carmen Paint & Hardware, 

207 Camobell Rd. 

Schenectady.King Tractor Co., Inc., 

145 Cordell Rd. 

Schenectady.David Mahoney Co., Inc., 

209 State St. 

Schroon Lake. . . Lakeview Outdoor Center, Inc., 

US Route #9 


Scotia. . .Wayside Acres Home & Garden Center 
Skaneateles. . Bobbett Imolement & Tractor Co. 
Smyrna. John E. Blanchard, Route #80, Main St. 


Sodus.Delyser Bros. 

Southampton, L.l.Wm A. Frankenbach 

Garden Center 

Speculator. . .Gerald Buyce 

Sorinaville.Warner Lumber Mill, RFD #1 

Stamford.Eklund Farm Machinery 

Staten Island.Forest Equioment Co. 

Staten Island.Trima'awn Equipment, 

2081 Victory Blvd. 
Staten Island . United Rent-Alls of Staten Island 

Stone Ridqe.Dedrick Power Equipment Co. 

Summitville . . . L. Finkle & Son, Inc., Route #209 
Sylvan Beach. . . . Koster Building Supplies, Inc. 

Syracuse.Alexander Grants' Sons, 

935 Erie Blvd. East 

Syracuse.Reliable Farm Supply, Inc., 

2083-85 Park St. 
Syracuse.West Genesee Sales,2522 W.Genesee St. 

Tarrytown.County Power Tool Co., 

625 White Plains Rd. 

Thendara.Dan Hudon, Route #28 

Troy.E. J. Goyer, RD #1, Box 35 

Trumansburg. . . Millpaugh Brothers, Cayuga St. 

Tupper Lake.Herve St. Onge, 39 Broad St. 

Warrensburg.Carl R. Kenyon, Route #28 
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Warwick .Walter Equipment Co. 

Waterloo .Seaway Marina, Inc, 

473 Waterloo-Geneva Rd. 

Watertown .White's Lawn Supp y, 

Wayland .Gross & Didas, 12 Main St. 

Wells .Floyd Simons, Box 1 38 Old Wei s, 

Speculator Rd. 


West Albany. . Abele Tractor & Equipment Co., 

72 Everett Rd. 

West Hampton Beach, L.l. .West Hampton Fuel, 


1 1 2 Montauk Hwy. 

West Henrietta .James R. Hanna, Inc. 

6800 W. Henrietta Rd. 

Westport .Marshall F. Fish, 

Route #22 on Lake Champion 

West Winfield .West Winfield Farm Supply 

Whitehall. . . .Norman H. MacLeod Saw Shop, 

Comstock Rd. 

White Plains .The Lafkin's Golf 3 

Lawn Supply Corp, 

White Plains .Pickard Hardware, Inc. 

203 East Post Rooc 
Whitney Point .H. A. Penningroth & Sor 


HOMELITE BRANCH OFFICES 

1650 William Street 
Buffalo, New York 
7 40 New Louden Road 
Latham, New York 
Rte. 1, Boston Post Road 
Port Chester, New York 
2518 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse, New York 
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Beef Cattle Council 
in New England 

A “New England Beef Cattle 
Council” has been organized to co¬ 
ordinate the approach to various 
problems within the New England 
beef industry. 

The apparent need for a New 
England-wide feeder-calf sale, in¬ 
cluding all breeds, was the main 
topic of discussion at a recent meet¬ 
ing in Concord, N.H. One of the 
first tasks of the new organization 
will be to see if there is enough 
calf volume for such a sale, accord¬ 
ing to Byron E. Colby, Extension 
Livestock Specialist at the Univer¬ 
sity of Massachusetts and newly 
elected secretary of the Council. 
Other problems with which the or¬ 
ganization will be concerned are 
uniform methods of beef cattle per¬ 
formance testing in New England, 
uniform beef cattle health regula¬ 
tions in shipping animals between 
States, and uniform beef classifica¬ 
tions at New England fairs. 


Apple Growers Elect 

George E. LaMont of Albion, 
New York, was named president 
of Western New York Apple Grow¬ 
ers Association at the recent an¬ 
nual meeting in Rochester. He 
succeds Gerald Verbridge of Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Clifford Toenniessen of Lockport 
was elected vice-president. Re¬ 
elected were Neil Elliott, Hamlin, 
assistant-treasurer, and Douglas 
Sinclair, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 


File for Gas Tax Refunds 

Applications for gasoline tax re¬ 
funds on all gasoline used on farm 
for farming purposes from July 1, 

1963, through June 30, 1964, must be 
filed on or before September 30, 

1964. 

For federal tax (4b per gal.) re¬ 
fund, use Form 2240, and file at 
local office of U.S. District Director 
oi Internal Revenue. 

For N.Y. tax (6b per gal.) re¬ 
fund, use Form 390.6, and file at 
Miscellaneous Tax Bureau, State 
Office Bldg., Albany, N.Y. 


June 

Milk Prices 

The net cash prices paid for 3.5 
per cent milk by cooperatives and 
dealers reporting for June 1964 are 
as follows: 


per per 
100 lbs. quart 


Lehigh Valley Co-op. $4.84 

Conn. Milk Producers 4.80 

Monroe Co. Milk Prod. 4.70 

Genesee Valley Co-op. 3.84 

Sullivan Co. Co-op. 3.78 

Bovina Center Co-op. 3.73 

Rock Royal Co-op. 3.73 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op. 3.70 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 3.67 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 3.66 

Dairymen’s League 3.56 


.103 

.102 

.100 

.081 

.080 

.079 

.079 

.079 

.078 

.078 

.076 


Fat, freight, bonuses and other differen¬ 
tials and charges vary, and the actual re¬ 
turn is more to some and less to others, 
especially in the case of dealers and coop¬ 
eratives owning more than one plant. The 
Market Administrators’ prices are: New 
rork $3.66; Buffalo $3.60; Rochester $3.88. 

Prices to farmers per quart; blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone) 7.8 cents; 
Class I-A (fluid) 9.8 cents. Consumer re¬ 
tail price, per quart, N.Y. metropolitan 
area, approved milk, doorstep, in glass, 31 V 2 
cents; at stores, in paper, 28*2 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
armers in June 1964—416; in June 1963— 
1. This is in accordance with analysis 
hade by L. C. Cunningham, N.Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Urrform prices for June 3.5 per cent 
hilk under Connecticut Federal Order was 
« 72 per cwt. Producers delivering to 
^onnect'cut plants and farms in New York 
aorth of Massachusetts turnpike received 
H/g. 


September, 1964 



See them at the 


New York State 
Exposition 


NEW 20 x27' 

(NOMINAL DIMENSIONS) 

HARVESTORE*system 

Feed high moisture or dry grains, ground or 
shelled... even when blended with commer¬ 
cial feed mixes. Approximately 6000 bu. 
capacity. (Blower pipe, center-fill pipe, and 
guard rail are optional.) 




T 

Iff J \ 


£1 




NEW Hercules 

Chain-Type Unloader 

Improved, tougher-than-ever bottom un¬ 
loader for forages processed through 
HARVESTORE systems. Push button, 
high-torque motor powers sweeping cutter 
chain arm and rugged conveyor chain. 


NEW HARVESTORE" 

Feed Bunk 

Glass-fused-to-steel construction resists 
rust and corrosion... is easier to keep clean. 
Bolt-together design is easier and faster to 
install. (Center divider panels and upright 
roof supports are optional.) 




NEW HARVESTORE® 

Electronic Scale 

Simple to install...no pit required. Weigh¬ 
bridge and platform rest on four electric 
load cells. Simple to use...read weight 
directly from exclusive dual-range indicator 
dial. Accurate to 99.9%. 


VISIT THE HARVESTORE exhibit 


Our dealers in New York: 


FARM AUTOMATION, INC. 

MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 
Phone: 373-9965 


LINWOOD HARVESTORE, INC. 
LINWOOD, NEW YORK 
Phone: 584-3866 


NEW YORK SEALED 
STORAGE, INC. 

AUBURN, NEW YORK 
Phone: AL 2-7724 


Our dealer in Vermont: 


AGRO-AUTOMATION 
SOUTH BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Phone: 878-4374 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


The 1964 milk bill refused to stay 
on the House Agriculture Commit¬ 
tee shelf, thanks to very strong 
pressures on its behalf, but two 
extra days of hearings in August 
failed to win committee approval 
for the measure. Much of the steam 
behind the bill was generated by 
the National Grange. However, this 
was countered by the unexpected 
defection of the National Farmers 
Union. 

Opposed to Proxmire Bill 

The Senate-passed bill, which 
would permit farmers under Fed¬ 
eral milk marketing orders to vote 
on a two-price system, has been 
opposed from the start by the 
American Farm Bureau. This meant 
that the Farm Bureau and Farmers 
Union, almost always in opposition, 
were for once on the same side of 


the fence. They both asked the 
committee not to approve the bill. 

Their reasons were diametrically 
opposite, however. The Farmers 
Union said the bill does not go far 
enough, that most dairy farmers 
are outside of tfe Federal orders, 
but also need help. In an “all-or- 
nothing” position, the organization 
said that no bill should be passed 
unless it also contains a supply- 
management provision in the form 
of government payments to farm¬ 
ers who voluntarily reduce their 
milk production. 

The Farm Bureau wanted a pro¬ 
gram under which prices would be 
permitted to drop in line with free- 
market forces. It called for an end 
to price-fixing and to the attempts 
to control production, and it said 
that price supports should be so 
engineered as merely to prevent 


too rapid price drops. Lower prices, 
according to AFBF, would effec¬ 
tively regulate the supply. 

The House Agriculture Commit¬ 
tee reopened the hearings only long 
enough to hear the three major 
farm organizations and others. Then 
the members retreated behind 
closed doors to consider this and 
some minor measures. The decision 
was to drop the so-called Proxmire 
bill indefinitely which means that 
nothing can or will be done this 
year. 

No vote was made public, but a 
member said that Democrats as 
well as Republicans opposed action 
on the measure in 1964. 

Farm Politics in South 

Secretary Freeman is the latest 
to risk the so-called “white back¬ 
lash.” In response to a Presidential 
order that all government agencies 
must carry out programs in line 
with the new civil rights law, Free¬ 
man called in 250 top USD A field 
men from 50 States and gave di¬ 
rectives to achieve that end. 


This sets up quite a conflict for 
southern farmers, to whom the civil 
rights bill is pure inequity. On the 
other hand, the Republican Presi¬ 
dential candidate, Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R., Ariz.) opposes all 
farm programs, and even TV A. 
Most southern farmers rely on TVA 
and, by and large, they are strongly 
in favor of high price-supports. 

Union and AFBF 'on the Pan 

The highly conservative, strongly 
Republican American Farm Bureau 
and the ultra-liberal, strongly Dem¬ 
ocratic National Farmers Union 
(both organizations deny any po¬ 
litical ties, but there is no question 
about their sympathies) are bo h 
“on the pan” in Washington. 

Senator John J. Williams (R., 
Del.) charges that three NFU en¬ 
terprises received an unusually soft 
settlement of tax problems with 
Internal Revenue Service, a settle¬ 
ment of 20 cents on the dollar. IKS 
commissioner Mortimer Caplin said 
IRS protected itself by making 
duplicate claims against the three, 
but Williams says this would not 
account for more than a small part 
of the difference. 

The famous watchdog Senator 
wanted to know why NFU was 
able to get such a favorable settle¬ 
ment when small taxpayers are 
assessed 100 cents on the dollar. 

American Farm Bureau was be¬ 
ing questioned on all sides after an 
ultra-liberal national columnist said 
that the organization had met with 
representatives of chain food stores 
and others to plan for having a 
study of food industry operations 
made by somebody friendly to the 
chain stores. The Farm Bureau said 
that it never answers that particu¬ 
lar columnist. However, it would 
only tell this reporter that it would 
neither confirm nor deny the story. 

There appeared to be little sig¬ 
nificance to the truth or untruth of 
the specific story. The Farm Bureau 
concedes it does hold regular meet¬ 
ings at and with the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce with representatives 
of those who buy from farmers. 

The specific study will be of what 
happens to farm commodities and 
their prices between the farm and 
the consumer, with the Farm Bu¬ 
reau obviously anxious that there 
be no inferences of wrongdoing on 
the part of food processors, han¬ 
dlers and sellers. 

New Rules for 1965 Wheat 

In the general excitement, Sec¬ 
retary Freeman was able to pro¬ 
claim new ground rules for the 1965 
wheat program, without immediate 
answer from the Farm Bureau, 
which is deemed certain to protest 
bitterly once it gets around to it. 

Freeman, in an obvious effort to 
raise the disappointing level of par¬ 
ticipating in the 1964 program, has 
cut loan rates—and thus probably 
lowered market prices—by five 
cents, to $1.25, while adding the 
nickel to government payments to 
cooperators, or up to 75 cents. He 
will also end special conservation 
payments on acreage required o 
be diverted if farmers are to par¬ 
ticipate, and will increase the pay¬ 
ments on acres diverted above the 
minimum. Harry Lando 


Proteins in soybeans are being 
used to develop synthetic food prod¬ 
ucts, including meatless “meats 
and foods that resemble potato 
chips, dried fruits, nut kernels and 
some fruits and vegetables. 
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J[ir JWllk Producer in Order 2 

• Let’s do the whole job of milk promotion. Since ADA and 
Dairy Council of New York was established in 1960, Class I 
sales have gone up and up. 

• In 1963 Class I sales were the highest on record. Dur¬ 
ing the first six months in 1964 Class I sales were 68.6 
million pounds over the same months in 1963. Remember, 
it’s Class I sales ($5.00 milk) that count. Milk promotion 
helps sell Class I milk. 

• Let s push Class I sales to new record highs. 

• Let s meet and beat the competition from other 
beverages. 

• Let s create a real sense of need for the food values 
in milk. 

• Let s make everybody know that milk is the vitality 
drink. 

• Let s be sure that folks know their need for protein 
and calcium—lots of both in milk. 

• Let s remind homemakers to buy enough milk—and 
never run out. 

Do your part—be a member of 

American Dairy Association and Dairy Council, New York 

472 South Salina Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 13202 
Research • Education • Advertising • Merchandising • Publicity 
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“We will never go to pen sta¬ 
bling” is the judgment of Ed Light Jr. (left) 
and Howard Van Alstyne (right), partner 
owners of Dutch Acres Farm, North Chatham, 
New York. 




With Milking Parlor and Platform Stalls, this Dairy Farm is Making 


More Milk at Less Cost 


L ast September, Edward 

Light Jr. and Howard Van 
Alstyne installed a milking par¬ 
lor on their 485-acre Dutch 
Acres Farm in North Chatham, 
New York. But they still tie up 
their Holsteins in stanchion and 
strap-chain platform stalls. “We 
will never go to pen stabling,” 
says Ed Light. 

From 45 to 97 Cows 

When Light and his father-in- 
law, Mr. Van Alstyne, bought 
Dutch Acres in 1949, the barn 
tied 45 cows in stanchions. They 
enlarged to the present 97-cow 
capacity by putting in 52 chain- 
strap platform stalls with in¬ 
verted V-frames at front. Light 
concedes that it takes a little 
time to tie up the herd, “but the 
cows stay much cleaner, and you 

VAN ALSTYNE AND LIGHT go over cost rec¬ 
ords with Lars Johnson of the Farmers PCA 
of Pleasant Valley, New York. 


use far less bedding.” 

It is estimated that the new 
milking parlor at Dutch Acres 
will pay for itself with labor 
savings alone in less than three 
years. Already it has reduced la¬ 
bor requirements from three 
men to two men, thus saving 
$4,600 a year. The new structure 
has also liberated funds tied up 
in the employee’s house which 
was sold. 

The two-side, eight-cow (dou¬ 
ble four) herringbone parlor 
and milking system cost about 
$8,200. Ed and Howard also in¬ 
vested $2,000 in a holding area, 
barnyard pavement and an en¬ 
larged manure handling system. 

PCA Financing 

As for capital, “Farmers Pro¬ 
duction Credit Association of 
Pleasant Valley helped finance 
it all,” explains Light. “We like 
PCA’s policy of charging inter¬ 
est only on the unpaid balance 



of a loan.” 

Raymond Mitchison, who has 
worked at Dutch Acres for seven 
years, milks the 90-plus cows all 
alone in the parlor while his 
brother, Tom Mitchison, tends 
chores for the herd. Ray begins 
the morning milking at 5:30 as 
Tom releases the cows from their 
stanchions into the paved hold¬ 
ing area. When the cows are 
milked, they are returned to the 
feeding area to eat silage in a 
96-foot-long feed bunk until 
about 8:30. Then they are 
brought back into the barn for 
a feeding of mixed alfalfa-brome 
hay. This averages about 10 
pounds daily. Yearling and bred 
heifers are turned into the feed¬ 
ing area until 3:00 p.m. when 
Ray and Tom again perform the 
silage-feeding and milking oper¬ 
ation. 

Dutch Acres stables are clean¬ 
ed by mechanical gutter cleaners 
that convey manure directly to 
the spreader. Droppings on the 
paved barnyard are removed di¬ 
rectly into the spreader by trac¬ 
tor. Wastes from the milking 
parlor are flushed by 150-pound 
water pressure into a settling 
tank for disposal in drainage 
fields. 


Feeding Program 

The feed bunk is usually filled 
four times a day from a single 
load of silage automatically ob¬ 
tained via an unloader from one 
of the two 55xl6-foot concrete- 
stave silos. In Winter, corn si¬ 
lage is used; in Summer, grass 
silage or green chop is fed. 

The milking herd is fed 16- 
per-cent pellets in the parlor. Be¬ 
cause the herd is on challenge 

Continued on page 38 • 


• by James N. Bodurtha 
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A Special Report j 

i 

Dairy Breeds in the Northeast 

I N THE June 1964 issue of The Rural New Yorker, we pre¬ 
sented the impressive records of 62 cows in the Northeast who 
held 76 titles as national milk production leaders. It occurred to 
us while we were compiling this information that our readers 
would like to be updated on the general progress of the six dairy 
breeds, particularly as might apply in the Northeast. So, we asked 
the secretaries of the national dairy breed organizations to pre¬ 
pare a summary for our readers to appear in our annual Dairy and 
Livestock Issue. All dairy farmers, regardless of the breed they 
work with, will find the following special reports from the secre¬ 
taries of each of the six dairy breed organizations most interesting. 


Holstein 

• by Robert H. Rumler, Executive 
Secretary, The Holstein-Friesian As¬ 
sociation of America 

ORTHEAST AGRICULTUR¬ 
AL history is indeed the story 
of American farming, from its early 
beginnings within sight of the 
rugged New England coastline to 
the present. From early times, 
Northeast agriculture has been 
strongly dairy, built upon a demand 
to provide a continuing flow of milk 
and milk products for a growing 
seaboard population. Deeply inter¬ 
woven in the past century of this 
agricultural history is the Regis¬ 
tered Holstein heritage. 

In fact, the story of Registered 
Holsteins in America began in Mas¬ 


sachusetts and, today, the Northeast 
stands for a full quarter of Regis¬ 
tered Holstein business in the en¬ 
tire United States. 

A still closer look reveals that 



TOPS HONEYMAN PRIDE DOT, owned by 
Toplands Farm, Roxbury, Conn., is national 
Holstein milk production leader in the senior 
four-year age class with an HIR record of 
27,264 lbs. of milk in 305 days, 2x. 


New York and Pennsylvania are 
the two largest States in the nation 
for active member-breeders of 
Registered Holsteins and numbers 
of animals registered annually. 

The early years of development 
were beset with difficulties in that 
two breeders’ organizations were 
founded, principally because of 
claimed differences in the origin 
and background of these early im¬ 
portations. The year 1885 is sig¬ 
nificant in Holstein history, when 
The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America was formed by the 
union of these two organizations. 

In recent years, the Northeast 
has continued to provide its right¬ 
ful share of breed leadership, both 
in the form of outstanding animals 
and dedicated persons within the 
organization. At the present time, 
12 Registered Holstein females hold 
national milk and fat production 
first-place honors among 64 age and 
milking frequency classes. 

The Green Mountain State can 
take particular pride in having the 
highest producing, still-living Reg¬ 
istered Holstein cow within its 
borders. She is Howacres Posch 
Joan 2875511, a 16 x /2-year-old “iron 
grandma” with an official lifetime 
total output of 280,017 lbs. of milk, 
9,303 lbs. of fat. “Joan” has been a 
lifelong member of the Gardner L. 
Lewis Jr. herd at Norwich, Ver¬ 
mont. 

For any dairy farmer, commercial 
or purebred livestock breeder, the 
mushrooming population will bring 
blessings as well as problems. 
Northeast dairymen who have the 
managerial and capital resources to 



TOPS QUEEN GEORGIA, owned by Toplandi 
Farm, Roxbury, Conn., is national Holsteir 
milk production leader in the junior three-yeai 
age class with a DHIR record of 25,340 ibs 
of milk in 305 days, 2x, and in the jurtio 
three-year age class with a DHIR record o 
28,140 Ibs. of milk in 365 days, 2x. 

stay abreast of this changing situ¬ 
ation will be advantageously locatec 
near this growing market. 

Registered Holstein breeders wil 
have a particular advantage in thi: 
situation since they will be in ; 
position to furnish foundation anc 
replacement breeding stock to theii 
commercial dairymen neighbors, ai 
income incentive in addition t< 
their own nearness to this vast fluic 
milk market. 

Guernsey 

• by Robert D. Stewart, Secretary 
Treasurer, The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 

HE BEAUTIFUL fawn an< 
white Guernseys of today an 
famous throughout the world fo: 
producing large quantities of gold- 




t. 



SEE ALL FIVE MODELS AT VOUR 


These 5 spanking new Pioneer Chain Saws are built to do a job in 
the woods. And to quote the pro's who tested this new line out, 
saw by saw ... “What a job they do !" That's why we say not to 
buy or trade until you look at the new Pioneer. And new Pioneer 
Sureguard Chain that protects against saw kickback, checks out as 
a better safety feature than any other chain built today. There's a 
new Pioneer Chain Saw for whatever kind of cutting you do. Stop 
by and see them at your dealer's, today! 

Read what Pat Buttram has to say 
about the new PIONEER chain saw 

“I'm a Pioneer fan. But believe me, guys, even if 
I wasn't... these new Pioneer saws would make 
me one ! The engineer boys called me in to test 
each saw in the line before they went into pro¬ 
duction. And, Holy Cats, but they're great. They 
feel good in your hands. Swell balance. And they 
saw like crazy. Whatever kind of cuttin' you have 
to do, you can depend on doing it better with a 
new Pioneer. And I understand they've improved 
'em even more since I tested them. I say, try 'em !" 


NEW PIONEER 
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CHEDCO K. HOLLYHOCK, Guernsey cow 
bred and developed by C. E. Cotting, Chedco 
Farm, Berlin, Mass., is one of only three 
cows in the nation that have scored as high 
as 94.5 per cent on type classification. She 
is an outstanding producer with three rec¬ 
ords made in immature form, including 13,400 
lbs. milk, 773 lbs. fat, as junior four-year- 
old in 305 days, 2x. 

en-colored milk noted for its su¬ 
perior flavor. 

The tremendous improvement 
that the breed has made in the 
Northeast in the past five years is 
best illustrated by the high produc¬ 
tion level today. A total of 13,366 
registered Guernsey cows in the 
Northeast completed official pro¬ 
duction records during 1963 with 
an average production of 10,275 
lbs. of milk and 502 lbs of butter- 
fat, representing an increase in 
production of 1,000 lbs. of milk and 
51 lbs. of butterfat over 1959, an 
11 per cent increase (the produc¬ 
tion is on a 305-2x-M.E. basis). 

There are only three registered 
Guernsey cows in the United States 
today that have a classification 
score of 94.5 per cent—and two are 
in the Northeast. Chedco K. Holly¬ 
hock, bred and developed by C. E. 
Cotting, Berlin, Massachusetts, has 


a score of 94.5. LushAcres Hermes’ 
Quest, owned by Henry C. Venier, 
LaFayette, New York, has a score 
of 94.5 and previously had twice 
scored 95, the highest awarded in 
the Guernsey breed. 

A poll was taken of Guernsey 
breeders in the United States in 
1961 to determine the leading bulls 
and the leading cows of the breed. 
Langwater Steadfast, bred and de¬ 
veloped by Langwater Farms, 
North Easton, Massachusetts, was 
the leading bull of the breed and 
the following nine were all bred or 
developed in the Northeast. 

May Rose 2d, a registered Guern¬ 
sey cow on the Island of Guernsey 
and in England, was the leading 
cow. The next nine were all de¬ 
veloped in the Northeast and all 
but one of these, which was im- 



IDEAL'S BEACON'S NORA, bred and owned 
by Jacob Tenis, Ideal Guernsey Farms, Au¬ 
gusta, N.J., is the new Guernsey lifetime fat 
champion, and second highest in lifetime 
milk production, with a record to date total¬ 
ing 212,505 lbs. milk, 10,990 lbs. fat. “Nora" 
is also national Guernsey milk production 
leader in the 12-year-or-more age class with 
an AR record of 25,063 lbs. of milk in 305 
days, 3x. 


ported from the Island of Guernsey, 
were bred in this area. 

Ideal’s Beacon’s Rosette, just re¬ 
cently deceased, bred and devel¬ 
oped by Jacob Tanis, Ideal Farms, 
Augusta, New Jersey, is the high¬ 
est lifetime milk and second high¬ 
est lifetime butterfat producer of 
the breed with 222,841 lbs. of milk, 
10,941 lbs. of fat. 

With the quality of the registered 
Guernsey cows in the Noi'theast at 
the highest point in history, as 
measured by their high production 
and their conformation that closely 
resembles the Ideal Type Cow, a 
bright future for registered Guern¬ 
seys in the Northeast is assured. 

Jersey 

• by J. F. Cavanaugh, Executive 
Secretary, The American Jersey 
Cattle Club 

R egistered jerseys and 

Jersey dairying have played 
an important role in the agricul¬ 
tural economy of the Northeast for 
many, many years. It is impossible 
to set down any definite date on 
which Jerseys were first imported 
to America, but it was during the 
early 1800’s. 

Today, registered Jerseys are 
found from coast to coast, but the 
Northeast ranks high in Jersey 
registrations in comparison with 
the other States. Last year, New 
York ranked third in both regis¬ 
trations and transfers; Vermont 
ranked eighth in transfers, elev¬ 
enth in registrations. 



D. H. ROYAL KING LUCINDA, owned by 
J. H. Whittemore Co., Naugatuck, Conn., is 
national Jersey milk production leader in the 
junior four-year-old class with a DHIR-HIR 
record of 16,880 lbs. of milk in 305 days, 2x. 

Champion’s Jessica, a registered 
Jersey cow bred and owned by 
Carleton D. Squires, Bentleyville, 
Pennsylvania, just recently broke 
an all-time national milk produc¬ 
tion record to become a National 
Class Leader. In a record started 
at two years, five months, she pro¬ 
duced 15,165 lbs. of milk and 664 
lbs. of fat in 305 days, 2x milking, 
on H.I.R. test. 

The scope of the Club’s work has 
increased greatly through the years. 
Today, a diversity of services is 
performed which probably was 
never envisioned by the founders. 

In 1957, National All-Jersey Inc. 
was chartered as a non-profit pro¬ 
ducer-controlled organization with 
a purpose of increasing the demand 
for Jersey cows by increasing the 
demand for All-Jersey milk. It is 
a separate and distinct corporation, 
yet closely affiliated with The 

Continued on page 8 • 


long life chain saws 


PIONEER DEALER'S NOW! 



PIONEER has a saw for every job! 

Left to right: Compact, all-purpose Pioneer 450 for 
farm, suburb and sports. The Pioneer 550 is a semi- 
professional chain saw specially designed for farm and 
pulpwood use. Rated the best professional saw for 
pulpwood and general logging in its price and size 
class is the Pioneer 650. Pioneer's most powerful direct 
drive chain saw is the 750. And where real lugging 
power is a must, here's the Pioneer 850 in standard 2 
to 1 gear ratio or 3 to 1 gear ratio ! Pick your Pioneer S 



TM 



PIONEER 

CHAIN SAWS 


NEW! PIONEER 


ulmuauC 


chain cuts 
down kickback 

It cuts just as fast as ordinary 
chain, but as links 1) go around 
nose of cutter bar, the center 
links 2) automatically rise to 
keep the cutters from digging 
in. And you can have it on your 
new 1965 Pioneer chain saw! 



Outboard Marine Corporation, Galesburg, 


by the makers of Johnson and Evinrude Outboard Motors. 
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FULL PRODUCTION AHEAD 

Pen-FZ protects dry cows 
against mastitis flare-ups 
at freshening 

Cows with a history of mastitis are the ones likely to 
have another flare-up at freshening time. But many 
dairymen now use a sensible, effective way to protect 
these cows. They use double-action Pen-FZ at the time 
cows are dried off. A tube or syringe of Pen-FZ is 
injected into each infected quarter and massaged well 
up into the udder. Then the treated quarters are not 
milked out until the cow freshens. 

Because Pen-FZ combines one of the unique nitrofurans, 
nitrofurazone, with penicillin, it makes a double attack 
on the bacteria that cause most mastitis. It works, cow 
after cow, year after year. It has an especially good 
record when used in the dry cow treatment to protect 
against freshening flare-ups. 

Try this tested idea of treating dry cows that have a 
history of mastitis infections. Use Pen-FZ. See for 
yourself how effectively it works. 


MILK FROM COWS TREATED WITH PEN-FZ FOR MASTITIS SHOULD NOT BE USED FOR FOOD DURING TREATMENT ANb FOR AT 

LEAST 96 HOURS (8 MILKINGS) AFTER THE LAST TREATMENT. 
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• Continued from page 7 

American Jersey Cattle Club. 

The headquarters offices of The 
American Jersey Cattle Club and 
National All-Jersey Inc. are lo¬ 
cated in Columbus, Ohio. There 
are twelve field offices strategically 
located to cover the entire nation. 
These representatives offer expert 
assistance in All-Jersey sales, pro¬ 
motion and procurement. 

With regard to the future, our 
retiring president, Dr. Clyde L. 
Rougeou, commented on this sub¬ 
ject during the annual meeting of 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
on June 17, and I quote: 

“I want to say to you as Jersey 
owners that I firmly believe that we 
are on the right road to real suc¬ 
cess. Our All-Jersey Program con¬ 
tinues to grow in sales and in stat¬ 
ure as a national milk merchandis¬ 
ing organization. This program is 
built on a sound foundation and 
has room for even greater sales 
growth since our experience shows 
conclusively that when milk is 
merchandised on the basis of its 
food value and its flavor, consum¬ 
ers want Jersey milk.” 

Ayrshire 

• by David Gibson Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Ayrshire Breeders' As¬ 
sociation 

HE AYRSHIRE breed, since its 
early importation into Connec¬ 
ticut in 1822, has made consistent 
production gains and advances. 
These advances have established 
the breed as being a vital part of 
agriculture in the Northeast and, 
consequently, Northeast breeders 
have supplied a great part of the 
seed stock for Ayrshire growth 
that has taken place nationally. 

Economy of production—which 
was well stamped into the Ayrshire 
breed by the Scotch, hardiness, 
grazing ability, good type—particu¬ 
larly' udders and a fine-quality 
four-per-cent milk helped to popu¬ 
larize the breed. 

The number of Ayrshires regis¬ 
tered by States in the Northeast 
for the year 1963 is as follows: New 
York, 2,539; Pennsylvania, 1,464; 
Connecticut, 354; Massachusetts, 
526; Rhode Island, 81; Vermont, 
923; New Hampshire, 495; and 
Maine, 175. 

Enviable lifetime production rec¬ 
ords are recorded by two north¬ 
eastern Ayrshire cows in particu¬ 
lar—Delchester Audacious Netty 
2nd, 219,891 lbs. milk (3.95%), 



KINGSLAND SPRITELY MARY, owned by 
Meredith Farms, Topsfield, Mass., has just be¬ 
come national Ayrshire record holder in the 
senior three-year-old class for actual milk pro¬ 
duced in 305 days, 2x. Her record, beginning 
at three years and 10 months of age and 
totaling 20,335 lbs. of milk and 7443 lbs. of 
fat, makes her the first Ayrshire in the senior 
three-year-old class to exceed 20,000 lbs. of 
milk in 305 days, 2x. She is also the youngest 
Ayrshire cow to produce 10 tons of milk in 
305 days, 2x. 


8,676 lbs. fat, actual; and Crusader’s 
Joyce of Windy Top, 206,888 lbs. 
milk (4.2%), 8,725 lbs. fat actual. 

Leading Ayrshire producers in 
Northeast States have most com¬ 
mendable records. The following 
are the leading official production 
records on an actual milk, 305-day 
lactation, twice daily milking basis 

New York—Graycrest Freda, at 
8-10, 23,793 lbs. milk (4.2%), 1003 
lbs. fat; Charles M. Rodriguez, 
Cropseyville. 

Pennsylvania—Ardrossan R. D. 
Beautyvue, at 6-7, 21,760 lbs. milk 
(3.9%), 858 lbs. fat; Ardrossan 
Farm, Villanova. 

Connecticut — Kingsland Red 
Babs, at 6-3, 23,266 lbs. milk (3.5%), 
817 lbs. fat; Kingsland Farm, Sha¬ 
ron. 

Massachusetts — Hammonds Top 
Primrose, at 7-11, 24,872 lbs. milk 
(3.9%), 979 lbs. fat; Meredith 

Farm, Topsfield. 

Rhode Island—Shagbark Cham¬ 
pion’s Rosa, at 8-3 20,570 lbs. milk 
(3.7%), 768 lbs. fat; Benjamin H. 
Brow, Saunderstown. 

Vermont—Tee Pee Lassie, at 6-2, 
19,353 lbs. milk (4.3%), 835 lbs. 
fat; Greenrange Farm, Brandon. 

The outlook for the future with 
Ayrshires is for even greater pro¬ 
duction gains which, combined with 
the other assets that the Ayrshire 
cow has—wearability, good udders 
and hardiness, will yield greater 
net profits to breeders and dairy¬ 
men in the Northeast. 

Brown Swiss 

• by Marvin L. Kruse, Executive 
Secretary, Brown Swiss Cattle Breed¬ 
ers' Association 

I N JUST five years, Brown Swiss 
breedei's in the United States wi.l 
be celebrating the centennial year 
for the breed in Amei’ica. As far as 
can be ascertained, the first Brown 
Swiss cattle to be introduced in¬ 
cluded one bull and seven females 
brought in by Hem-y M. Clai’k of 
Belmont, Massachusetts, from the 
Canton of Schwyz, Switzerland, in 
the Winter of 1869 and 1870. 

The breed has grown and gained 
in populai’ity from the few importa¬ 
tions made. In 1911, there was a 
total of 574 registrations. By 1920, 
breeders registered 2,102 head. This 
number more than doubled during 
each 10-year pei'iod up to 1950. 
Registrations were up over 4.5 per 
cent for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964. As of June 30, 1964, a total 
of 145,502 bulls and 467,132 females 
had been recorded in the herd book. 

Records indicate that the early 
breeders recognized the impoi'tance 
of having tools for herd and breed 
improvement. 

The production of Brown Swiss 
in Amei'ica has been on a steady in¬ 
crease. In 1924, the cows with 365- 
day R.O.P. records averaged 11,- 
844.5 lbs. of milk and 473.95 lbs. of 
fat. Twenty years later (1944), the 
average was 13,855.9 lbs. of milk, 
558.45 lbs. fat—an increase of 2,- 
011.4 lbs. of milk and 85.5 lbs. of 
fat. For the year ending June 30, 
1963, the averages of mature cows 
on R.O.P., 365-day-2x records, was 
15,420.6 lbs. of milk and 643.87 lbs. 
of fat. 

The breed’s highest butterfat rec¬ 
ord (highest all breed R.O.P. rec¬ 
ord) is held by Letha Irene Pride 
120154. Owned by White Cloud 
Farm (Mr. and Mrs. Heni’y C. 
Woods), Princeton, New Jersey, 
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LETHA IRENE PRIDE, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry C. Woods, White Cloud Farm, 
Princeton, N.J., is holder of the highest world 
all-breed and Brown Swiss ROP fat produc¬ 
tion record and second highest Brown Swiss 
miik production record in one lactation. Her 
record is 34,810.9 lbs. of milk and 1,733.13 
lbs of fat made in 365 days, 3x, and started 
at 11 years, five months of age. 

Lee’s Hill Keeper’s Haven 171673, 
owned by Lee’s Hill Farm, New 
Vernon, New Jersey, holds the 
breed’s highest milk record. In 365 
days on 3x milking, she produced 
34,850.9 lbs. of milk, 4.53 per cent 
test and 1,579.28 lbs. of fat at nine 
years and nine months of age. 

Another merit spelling “greater 
profit” is the long productive life 
span of the breed. Many Swiss cows 
make their highest records after 
eight years of age. To date, 1,430 
cows have official lifetime records 
of over 4,000 lbs. of fat. One cow, 
Kilravock’s Countess 220047, owned 
by Louis R. Ripley, Kilravock 
Farm, Litchfield, Connecticut, has 
11 lactations that average 349.8 
days, 21,019.35 lbs. milk, 964.11 lbs. 
fat. The highest lifetime record of 
the breed is held by Lady’s Gypsy 
Girl F 86633, bred by an Iowa 4-H 
club boy. Living until past 20 years 
of age, she accumulated a total 
lifetime production of 280,874.8 lbs. 
milk, 12,102.5 lbs. fat in 5,562 days. 

A trait of Brown Swiss receiving 
considerable attention by the man 
milking cows for a living is their 
ability to respond to good herds- 
manship in producing a large vol¬ 
ume of milk high in protein. 

The “Big Brown Cow” has other 
profit-making advantages. She gains 
rapidly when dry and brings more 
on the market when her long pro¬ 
ductive life finally comes to an end. 
Swiss calves, being large and thrifty, 
grow rapidly and make ideal veal. 
Where facilities are available, bull 
calves, not sold for breeding pur¬ 
poses, can be fed as either bulls or 
steers to produce a satisfactory 
carcass in a relatively short period. 

Milking 

horthorn 

• by Ray Schooley, Secretary, 
American Milking Shorthorn Society 

M ilking shorthorn cattle 

are among the oldest of im¬ 
proved breeds of livestock. The 
breed originated in northeastern 
England near the valley of the 
River Tees, at Durham in York¬ 
shire. This explains the name 
“Durham” as applied to the breed 
by many oldtimers because some of 
the early importations came from 
that district. 

The Milking Shorthorn breed has 
long been recognized as the world’s 
most popular dual-purpose breed. 
However, in this age of specializa¬ 
tion, it has become necessary to put 
increased emphasis on the breed’s 
ability to produce both milk and 
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beef more efficiently and in greater 
quantities. 

The American Milking Short¬ 
horn Society has risen to this chal¬ 
lenge by revitalizing the perform¬ 
ance testing programs to urge the 
breeders to speed up their efforts 
to improve the breed. 

Evidence of success in striving 
for more production is the all-time 
record recently established by Ha- 
zelbrook Red Jane 8th, a Pennsyl¬ 
vania cow that produced 23,735 lbs. 
milk and 895 lbs. fat in 365 days on 
2x milking. 

The Northeast is credited with 
having three of the top 10 lifetime 
fat record holders of the breed. 
They are: Trixie 3d, Flintstone 
Farm, Dalton, Massachusetts, with 
115,834 lbs. of milk and 5,407 lbs. 
of fat, in nine lactations; and Stan- 
ham Irma W 7th, W. Arthur Simp¬ 


son, Lyndonville, Vermont, with 
124,673 lbs. milk, 5,167 lbs. fat, in 
12 lactations. 

Also in the production phase of 
the breed, the Northeast has 19 
Milking Shorthorn cows that have 
produced 100,000 lbs. of milk in 
their lifetime. The herd of W. Ar¬ 
thur Simpson, Lyndon ville, Ver¬ 
mont, has seven such cows, more 
than does any other herd in the 
nation. 

Another recent project is the 
Young Sire Proving Program set 
up for the purpose of obtaining a 
proof on Milking Shorthorn bulls 
as rapidly as possible. A young bull 
selected this year for the project 
is Pinesedge Cherry Key, son of 
Cobb’s Cherry 3d, a top producer 
in the herd of Samuel G. Yoder, 
Shoemakersville, Pennsylvania. 

With its ability to perform prof¬ 



HAZLEBROOK RED JANE 8th, owned by 
Samuel G. Yoder, Shoemakersville, Pa., is na¬ 
tional Milking Shorthorn milk production 
champion for all ages with a record of 
23,735 lbs. milk, 835 lbs. fat, in 365 days, 
2x. She is also mature and junior four-year 
age class champion of the breed, the latter 
with a record of 20,348 lbs. milk in 305 
days, 2x, M.E. 

itably under many agricultural 
situations, the Milking Shorthorn 
breed surely has a place in the fu¬ 
ture of dairying in the Northeast. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


How Eastern represents 
today’s dairy farmer 



Secretary Orville Freeman examines “drought” map prepared by Eastern officials.* 


I N an effort to preserve the family-size dairy 
farm unit—“the very backbone of our industry”— 
the directors of Eastern Milk Producers recently 
adopted the following four-point program of action: 

1. Request the Secretary of Agriculture to suspend 
seasonal factors in pricing fluid milk until November 
because of widespread drought conditions. 

2. Urge favorable response by the Secretary to pre¬ 
vious petitions for hearings on fluid milk and manu¬ 
factured milk pricing. 

3. Develop machinery to negotiate premiums among 
handlers wherever competitive situations warrant. 

4. Set up a “clearinghouse” for buyers and sellers of 
hay to expedite the flow of hay from areas of plenty to 
those hard hit by drought. 

Suiting action to the word, Eastern’s directors carried 
this program directly to Washington (above) where the 
first two points were discussed in depth with Secretary 
Freeman. He was shown a map of the milkshed’s 
drought-stricken areas and heard first-person reports 
from Eastern’s directors on conditions in their areas. 
The Secretary was also asked to reconsider petitions 
for hearings on Class I and Class III pricing. 

Here is dramatic proof of concerted action and strong 
representation by Eastern, the producer bargaining 


cooperative with an unequalled record of action and 
accomplishment in behalf of the dairy farmer. Little 
wonder that some 9,000 dairy farmers look to Eastern 
for active leadership . . . from individual farm prob¬ 
lems to representation at every level of government. 
For membership information, call your nearest Eastern 
representative or write to Executive Secretary John C. 
York at Eastern headquarters. 

* Seated, left to right: Eastern’s Economist Robert H. Pel- 
ley, Executive Secretary John C. York and President 
Howard Merrill; Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman; 
Ass’t Secty. George Mehren; Deputy Administrator Clar¬ 
ence Girard; Eastern’s Vice President Paul Walizer and 
Treasurer Myron Hawkins. Standing: Directors Irvin 
Schell and John Phillips and Secretary Floyd Kwiatkow- 
ski; Director Roland Osborne; Attorney Daniel C. Wil¬ 
liams; Directors Earl Doner, Max Lonstein, Stanley James, 
Free burn Love, Thomas Twomey and Donald Jones. 



MILK PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

Kinne Road, Syracuse, New York 13214 


See You at the New York State Exposition 




























When Land Values Skyrocket 

Confinement 
of Beef Cows 
Pays Off 


ANGUS CALVES (above) on the Robert Berkheimer Farm in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, have access to 
feed bunk and drylot through creep gate designed by Berkheimer himself. CHOPPING FORAGE (at left) is a 
daily task and is one disadvantage of a confinement beef cattle operation. But nearby corn fields help save time 
and equipment costs are minimal because tractor, chopper and wagons are needed for silage harvesting anyway. 


| MPOSSIBLE, you say, to handle 95 head of Angus beef cows on 
a 160-acre farm that also produces 30 acres of wheat and five 
acres of potatoes a year? Not at all! Robert Berkheimer, a Cumber¬ 
land County, Pennsylvania, farmer has been successfully running 
nearly 100 cows in virtual confinement for a number of years now. 


land or equipment. And, my labor 


And, he raises all the feed for the 
operation on his 160-acre family farm 
near Mechanicsburg. Moreover, a 
growing number of state and local 
agricultural officials are confident 
that this young farmer has come up 
with at least a partial solution to the 
problem of how to bring beef cattle 
production back to heavily populated 
eastern areas. 

A Demand for Quality Feeders 

In a small but growing portion of 
the United States, soaring land prices 
—stimulated by the suburban push— 
have made the conventional type of 
grassland farming usually associated 
with practical commercial beef pro¬ 
duction all but impossible. Conse¬ 
quently, there is a strong demand for 
quality feeder cattle in these areas 
and a very short supply. 

Berkheimer keeps his high-quality 
Angus herd on four acres of drylot 
almost the year-round, hauling green 
chopped corn or silage to them. He 
produces enough feed, on a little over 
100 acres of fertile corn ground, to 
handle the 95 cows and their calves, 
and fatten 30 heifers for market each 
year. 

“I certainly don’t claim to have in¬ 
vented anything new,” Berkheimer 
says. “We just incorporated a number 
of different ideas and developed this 
setup slowly over a period of years. 
I’m still making changes and probably 
will be 10 years from now. Handling- 
cows and calves this way has its 
drawbacks and might not be success¬ 
ful for everyone,” he continues. “It 
has enabled me though to switch from 
dairying to beef cattle production 
without having to purchase additional 


requirements have been reduced in 
the process.” 

Advantages vs. Disadvantages 

There are disadvantages to run¬ 
ning cows in drylot. Manure handling- 
in Winter and Spring is probably the 
biggest. There is also more labor in¬ 
volved and the chance of nutritional 
deficiencies. But, these drawbacks 
are offset by some mighty big ad¬ 
vantages. For example: 

• Berkheimer needs only two bulls 
to breed the entire herd. 

• Cows have a longer productive 
life. They usually leave the herd after 
18 years of service, compared to a 
12-year average for most other set¬ 
ups. 

• Maximum production is squeezed 
from every acre of farm land by feed¬ 
ing chopped green corn and silage 
the year around. 

• Cows can be inspected easily and 
often. 

• Little outside labor is needed. 

• He is producing high quality 
feeder cattle in an area where demand 
is strong and supply is short. 

Pasture for More Flexibility 

At present, Robert Berkheimer is 
using a four-acre lot near his barn 
for the cows, and feeds silage or 
green chop every day. However, he 
has set up two 12-acre pastures this 
year so he can rotate the cow herd 
and use them as full pasture during 
the busiest season—Spring. This, he 
believes, will give him more flexibil¬ 
ity. During Winter, the cows are fed 


• by Keith Evans 



ROBERT BERKHEIMER (left) discusses his Angus beef 
cattle operation with Cumberland County Agent James 
Gallagher (right). 
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mixed hay free-choice, plus corn 
silage twice a day. Berkheimer 
uses an unloading wagon and feeds 
in an old converted chicken house. 
The calves have a separate creep, 
and are carried through on silage 
and about three pounds of ground 
ear corn, and a complete protein 
and mineral supplement. 

Early in Spring, Berkheimer 
drills five acres of oats, then later 
some corn or sorghum-sudan cross. 
He stops feeding silage the first of 
May. and three plantings give him 
enough green feed to chop until the 
regular corn crop is ready about 
mid-August. The calves, during 
Spring and Summer, have access 
through a creep gate to another 
four-acre pasture and also get a 
ation of whole oats and ground 
corn. 

It takes five plantings of corn to 
keep green feed before the herd all 
Summer and to fill the silo. He puts 
up about 320 tons of high-quality 
corn silage a year, enough for 100 
head. He figures approximately 3.2 
tons to carry a cow through the 
Winter. Incidentally, the only hired 
labor Berkheimer employs is at 
silo filling time. The rest of the year 
he operates the place with the help 
of his 11-year-old son, Mike. 

Cows Fatten in Winter 

Unlike most cattle operations, 
Berkheimer’s cows gain weight 
during the Winter on the corn si¬ 
lage, then get extremely thin dur¬ 
ing the Summer while they are 
nursing their calves. This means 
they are in top condition at the 
first of June, when they are taken 
off silage and the bulls go in with 
them. 

Berkheimer uses only two bulls 
for the 95 cows, yet gets neaidy the 
entire calf crop within 60 days. In 
1963, more than 60 per cent of the 
calves were dropped in a 30-day 
period. He gets excellent calf crops. 
Last year, he weaned 83 calves 
from 86 cows. Every cow had a calf, 
but he lost three from other causes 
after birth. 

The calves are weaned about the 
first of October at eight and one- 
half months of age or less, and the 
heifers are vaccinated for Bangs 
disease. They are carried through 
the Winter on silage, three pounds 
of ground ear corn, and a complete 
supplement, then sold in Spring as 
yearlings. The steers have been av¬ 
eraging 670 pounds or better at a 
year of age. 

How Cattle Are Marketed 

Not all the calves are marketed 
as feeders. Each year, Berkheimer 
sells about 10 per cent of the steer 
calves as 4-H projects, and about 
as many registered heifers for cow 
and calf projects. Another 10 heif¬ 
ers are kept for replacements and 
about 30 others are fattened for 
market. The rest are sold as feeder 
yearlings at the Lancaster Stock- 
yards. 

The 30 heifers are fed out inside 
Robert Berkheimer’s old Pennsyl¬ 
vania Dutch barn, the type that is 
the trademark of most farms in the 
area. Most of them are marketed 
at the Lancaster Stockyards when 
they reach 850 pounds. The rest, 
about 10, he butchers himself and 
sells to regular local customers as 
dressed sides or packaged beef for 
freezing. 

The first calves are born about 
the last of February. Robert has a 
special calving and loafing area for 
the cows, and he practically lives 
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with them during this time of the 
year. 

Most people are familiar with 
guard rails for pigs, but Robert 
figured it should work with calves 
born in confinement, too. So a few 
years ago, he put up a two-by-four 
guard rail three feet high all 
around the 70x70-foot calving barn. 
“It’s surprising how fast the calves 
work back under the guard rail 
after they are born,” Berkheimer 
says. “I figure it saves at least five 
out of every 100 calves.” 

Replacements and Culling 

For replacements, Berkheimer 
saves the highest-quality, fastest- 
growing heifers from the largest 
cows that have both excellent An¬ 
gus type and top milking ability. 
These heifers are given extra care 


and feed before breeding time and 
they seldom have any trouble calv¬ 
ing at two years of age 

The cows are culled when they 
are no longer able to raise a healthy 
fast-gaining calf. In most opera¬ 
tions, this would be about 12 years 
of age. Berkheimer’s cows, how¬ 
ever, seldom leave the herd before 
their 18th birthday. Just last year, 
he disposed of a 21-year-old matron! 

Help from the County Agent 

At first, the cows were run con¬ 
ventionally on pasture and fed hay 
in Winter. But five yeai-s ago, Berk¬ 
heimer decided that he would need 
about 100 Angus cows in order to 
get out of the dairy business en¬ 
tirely and still remain a full-time 
farmer. He could not possibly run 
that many on his farm’s pasture, so 


he started investigating the pos¬ 
sibilities of some sort of confine¬ 
ment program. He got a great deal 
of help and moral support from 
Cumberland County Agent James 
Gallagher, who would like to see 
more of this type of livestock rais¬ 
ing done in his area. 

Is Confinement the Answer? 

It may, or may not be the answer 
to intensifying or expanding beef 
production on a small acreage. 
There are those who will argue the 
point both ways. But for Robert 
Berkheimer it works well. Con¬ 
finement has provided him with a 
profitable way to be a full-time 
beef cattle producer in an area 
where grassland—or land of any 
kind—is extremely hard to acquire 
today at an economical price. 


Angus heifers...a sound 
investment for the future 


Ts now the time to buy Angus heifers? 

Well—it’s hard to tell just what the cattle market 
is going to do. But there is one thing for sure—Angus 
are your best investment for the future. You see, when 
prices are high most anyone can make money. But 
when the market is low—an extra cent or so a pound 
often means the difference between profit or loss. 

That’s why Angus heifers are a good sound invest¬ 
ment. For quality Angus calves do bring an extra dol¬ 
lar or two per cwt. at the market place—netting more 
profit opportunity for you. 

Less wasteful bone, belly and brisket 

Why do Angus bring more? It’s really simple. 

Packers pay more for fat Angus steers. They cut 
out more saleable beef, primarily in the higher price 
cuts. Feeders do not turn their grain and grass into 
wasteful bone, belly and brisket, but into beef that 
brings top-of-the-market prices. 

COPYRIGHT 19S« AMERICAN ANGUS ASSOCIATION 


Today’s profit-minded feeders can’t afford to handle 
these big-boned, rough “new-fangled” breeds or big- 
middled, wasty “out-dated” types. Today they must 
feed cattle that get the “top-dollar.” 

Less calving trouble 

What’s more, with Angus you’ll have less calving 
trouble —for Angus heifers have bred-in hardiness— 
and Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped heads 
that help make calving easier. 

Angus are not bothered with snowburned or sun¬ 
burned udders. They do not have cancer eye—and 
have natural resistance to pinkeye, too. 

Remember, the earning power of Angus heifers will 
increase, for naturally hornless Angus will be more and 
more in demand in years to come. 

And today, quality Angus heifers are selling at 
prices you can afford. Be ahead! Breed Blacks! 

American Angus Association, Si. Joseph , Missouri 


They’re worth more if they’re Black! 













SAMPLING latest d evelopment 
in free-choice supplement feed¬ 
ing is a member of the Arrow¬ 
head Farm dairy herd. 'Catalyx' 
nutrient blocks each contain 
one trace mineral element. 


Quality 
Cows, 

Management and Feeding 



by Monroe Colvett 

T HERE IS a no-farm-background 
family at Bethlehem, Connecti¬ 
cut, making a family affair out of 
farming—and doing an award-win¬ 
ning job. Russell and Joyce Peter¬ 
son of Arrowhead Farm are looked 
upon as innovators in their com¬ 
munity. They operate an efficient 
and practical commercial dairy in 
Litchfield County that consistently 
comes out in the black. 

Russ Peterson, originally from 
New Jersey, and his wife, Joyce, 
started farming in 1954 on a rented 
place with six registered Holstein 
bred heifers. They moved to the 
Arrowhead Farm in 1958. They do 
not believe it takes a 75-cow herd 
to produce a living for a one-man 


operation. They milk 47 Holsteins 
and two Jerseys on their 180-acre 
farm (including rented land) and 
utilize up-to-date practices and ef¬ 
ficient management to make a profit. 

'A Happy Production Medium / 

“I’m just looking for a happy pro¬ 
duction medium that will make 
money over the cost of the feed,” 
says Russ Peterson. “I am not look¬ 
ing for a record-making operation, 
but a good 60- to 80-pound average 
daily output to provide a steady 
income for the family.” 

The latest DHIA annual figures 
show that Arrowhead cows aver¬ 
aged 15,730 pounds of milk, 624 
pounds of fat. These are the highest 
averages since they have been oper¬ 
ating the dairy. They also have a 


high herd fat test of 4.0 to 4.1 per 
cent. 

While on the DHIR program for 
a short while, Peterson had the first 
cow in Connecticut to reach a 1,000- 
lb. fat production in 305 days. A few 
years ago, he had the top producing 
Jersey cow in the State with only 
three Jerseys in his herd, and sec¬ 
ond highest Brown Swiss with only 
one Brown cow on the farm. 

Improvement in Many Areas 

How did the Petersons increase 
their herd average from 9,000 to 
15,730 pounds in these few years? 
Improvement. They improved in 
many areas of their operation. Russ 
wanted to learn, so he attended 
meetings and enrolled in a voca¬ 
tional-agriculture feeding school. 
He decided to couple quality cows 
with good management and a bal¬ 
anced feeding program to formulate 
a theory of high production. 

Arrowhead Farm was a very poor 
place in 1958. A 12-acre plot pro¬ 
duced only 400 bales of grass hay 
all year. By 1961, half of this plot 
produced 400 bales on the second 
cutting alone. This was primarily a 
grass farm with heavy, wet soil. 
After trying to make hay for a year, 
Peterson decided to go to a grass 
silage program. He believed this 
would require a smaller investment 
in equipment and labor. He put up 
a large silo and bought a flail chop¬ 
per, silo unloader and wagon. With 
an additional 20x40-foot silo adja¬ 
cent to his new pole barn, he now 
has a 600-ton storage capacity on 
the farm. 

Today, Russ is on a complete 
silage program of corn and grass 


(mostly timothy and small leg¬ 
umes). He has 35 acres of corn and 
25 acres of grass. To produce more 
corn silage, he applies about eighl 
tons of manure plus 1,000 pounds oi 
15-10-10 before planting, 250 pounds 
of 10-10-10 later. His corn produced 
20 to 25 tons of silage per acre Iasi 
year. On his grass, he puts down 50( 
pounds of 15-10-10 in two applica¬ 
tions. 

A Liquid Protein Program 

Russ feeds some hay to calves 
and heifers, but other animals ge' 
only corn and grass silage plus ; 
free-choice liquid protein supp e- 
ment— Morea liquid feed, whicl 
contains molasses, urea nitrogen 
ethanol, phosphoric acid and traci 
minerals. He also provides his ani¬ 
mals primary minerals free-choice 

Arrowhead Farm has used hi 
liquid protein program during thi 
past five years, and Russ leans oi 
it heavily for a balanced ration. Hi 
says his animals take about om 
pound of the liquid protein supple¬ 
ment per day. “They eat better 
utilize their feed more efficiently 
and conceive at an 85 to 90 per cen 
range compared to the old averagi 
of 70 per cent. They also have softe 
udders, no incidents of acetonemi; 
(ketosis) and are much healthier 

“The herd’s health factor is quit 
evident to me and my veterinarian 
who has been inquiring about wha 
I am feeding the cows. He seldon 
has to make sick calls, and onl; 
gives a couple of routine vaccina 
tions when he inspects the herd, 
also attribute the gentleness of th 
cows and heifers to a proper proteii 
balance,” Russ adds. 

Other “fringe benefits,” as Peter 
son calls them, include a longe 
milking period, better winterin 
and there seems to be less stres 
among the cows at their high pro 
duction rate. His animals are of uni 
form weight and fleshiness, “fit be 
not fat,” he explains. 

More Animals, Less Labor 

“Our cows rough it all Winter an 
still milk well. With our free-choic 
feeding program, we can hand] 
more animals with less labor. Thir 
teen of our heifers were out a 
Winter and came through in goo 
condition. All animals are outsid 
part of the time every day. The 
seem to eat better out of the barn, 
he points out. 

Russ Peterson performed an ex 
periment a few years ago to chec 
the efficiency of his protein supple 
ment feeding program. He decide 
to discontinue the feed plan for or 
year. His area dealer, Bill Wallac 
of Clinton, Massachusetts, agreed 1 
stop supplying material for one yef 



Arrowhead Farm cows get their primary mi 
erals in loose granular form, free-choice, ft'O 
this compartmented feeder, built by Dai 
Farmer Russ Peterson. 
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Our man will help you plan 


You can dry corn, oats, wheat or other small grain 
faster, more conveniently — with less overhead and low 
operating costs — when you dry your grain electrically. 

Ask our Farm Service Representative for the facts. 
Just call our nearest office—he will be happy to help plan 
your grain drying system—or to assist you with any other 
farm electrical project or problem. There’s no charge or 
obligation. 


You’ll farm better-^ 
E L ECT R I C A L LY! 
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Tests Preys: 

cleaner milk with 
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MILK FILTERS 


Proved in the nation’s 24 leading dairy 
states. You get CLEANER MILK when 
you use Johnson & Johnson Milk Filters. 
Comparisons with leading competitors 
showed Johnson & Johnson bestforsedi- 
ment removal and retention. Best for 
mastitis checkups. Best in gravity or 
pipeline operations—and in all kinds 
of weather. 


Get Johnson & Johnson Milk Filters for 
low cost, reliable filtration. Choose a 
size and type to meet your specific fil¬ 
tration needs. Available in disks, 
squares, rolls, tubes, strips and socks. 



r 
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Free Samples! Make your own test. Get the 
size and shape you want. You’ll find you get 
CLEANER MILK with Johnson & Johnson 
Milk Filters. 

RAPID-FLO® FILTERS_ 


FLOCRON® FILTERS_ 
ROLSTRIP® FILTERS^ 
VACULINE® FILTERS. 

Name_ 


the A 
get I 


_(SIZE. 




Address. 
Town_ 


State 




(J DAIRY V DEPT. 


Dept. 79094, 4949 West 65th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60638 
©1964, Johnson & Johnson, Chicago, Illinois 



it is important that you 
Get this NEW FREE BOOK 


This New FREE Illustrated Book tells 
how Rupture can be treated by a mild 
NON-SURGICAL METHOD and THAT 
THE TREATMENT is backed by a Life¬ 
time Certificate of Assurance. 

The book explains that, although many 
people have not heard of, or have been 
misinformed about the non-surgical treat¬ 
ment, it has a long history of use and is 
recognized by authorities today. 

Many men and women from all over the 
country have taken the NON-SURGICAL 
TREATMENT and have reported it has 
proven effective. 

Write today for this New Free Book that 
tells HOW and explains WHY more and 
more sufferers are using MODERN NON- 
SURGICAL Methods of treating their rup¬ 
tures. Act Now. No obligation. 

EXCELSIOR MEDICAL CLINIC 
Dept. E 9939 EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 
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and help Russ plot the progress of 
the herd. 

Milk production at Arrowhead 
Farm dropped. That, plus the cost- 
price squeeze, caused Peterson to 
think about selling out before the 
year was up. However, he and Mr. 
Wallace reinstated the program and 
worked together to raise the milk 
output to a peak figure last year. 

Through the free-choice mineral 
program, which Peterson started 
last Fall, deficiencies of primary 
and trace elements have been rem¬ 
edied. Russ provides his animals 
four separate minerals in his free- 
choice feeder—salt (90 per cent salt 
and 10 per cent Epsom salts), bi¬ 
carbonate of soda, monosodium 
phosphate and ground limestone. 
The feed analysis service which the 
liquid supplement manufacturer, 
Feed Service Corporation, main¬ 
tains for its customers, provided 
detailed reports on the exact con¬ 
tent of Peterson’s feeds. 

'Catalyx' Minerals 

The Nebraska firm markets its 
“Catalyx” minerals in 12 different 
formulations and concentrations of 
phosphorous, salt, iodine, magnesi¬ 
um, calcium, sodium potassium and 
sulphur. “All elements, including 
primary and trace minerals, must 
be in correct proportion before a 
farmer or rancher realizes the full 
value from his feedstuffs,” says 
Philip C. Anderson, president of 
FSC. “The minerals act as catalysts 
to help provide better nutrition in 
a feed ration,” he points out, “and 
now with the recent introduction of 
another new product line, ‘Catalyx’ 
nutrient blocks (individual trace 
elements), the farmer has a com¬ 
plete primary and trace element 
program for his animals.” 

The nutrient blocks each contain 
one trace element and are also fed 
separately and free-choice in a spe¬ 
cial feeder than can be hung on the 
farmlot fence. Individual blocks 
contain manganese, iron, cobalt, 
copper and zinc. The need for these 
specific trace elements in a complete 
ration show's up in the spectro- 
graphic analysis of the farmer’s 
feed. Peterson has a set of the trace- 
element blocks on his farm now. 


Prod ucers To Vote on 
New England Orders 

The USDA has announced a final 
decision favoring consolidation of 
four of the five New England Fed¬ 
eral milk marketing orders into one, 
and amendment of several other 
provisions in the orders regulating 
milk handling. 

The present Boston, Southeastern 
New England, Springfield, and Wor¬ 
cester marketing orders would be 
merged under a new order, to be 
called the Massachusetts-Rhode Is¬ 
land order. The order covering the 
Connecticut market would remain 
as a separate regulation. 

The amendments deal with sea¬ 
sonal price adjustments, reporting 
and accounting requirements, inter¬ 
market shipments, and realignment 
of location adjustments for Class I 
milk. Principal change from the rec¬ 
ommended decision last April 
would allow' intermarket transfers 
of bulk milk received at distributing 
plants to be assigned to the manu¬ 
facturing class (Class II) under 
specified conditions. 

The required approval of these 
changes by dairy farmers will be 
determined by a referendum in the 
area to be consolidated, and by poll¬ 
ing cooperative associations in the 
Connecticut market. 
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RTHMORE STORES 


products for 


HOME,GARDEN a FARM 
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Trustworthy Symbol 
of Your 
Best Feed Buy 


Wherever you see the Wirthmore sign you can 
be sure there are a lot of satisfied poultry and 
livestock customers in the area. 

These signs stand for fast delivery, lower feed 
costs through volume handling, ever-better feeds 
backed by user-oriented research and helpful, on- 
the-farm service by experts. 

Next time you see the Wirthmore sign, remem¬ 
ber these benefits — and let us put them to work 
for you. 



COMPLETE FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 


Mills of: Olean, N.Y. • Hickory, N.C. • St. Albans & Brattleboro, Vf. 
Bridgewater, Mass. • Concord, N.H. 



STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 
53 SECTIONAL UTILITY BLDGS. 

& GARAGES 

Easily erected • Quick delivery 
Shipped Anywhere 
Write for information 
JOHN COOPER CO. 

301 2nd St., Hackensack, N. J. 

Phone: (201 )HU 7-4018 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 





Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, pigeons, sparrows, etc. Takes mink, coons 
without injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. 
F.’asy to use — open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or 
springs to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. FREE 
illustrated practical guide with trapping secret3. 

HAVAHART, 105-S Water Street, Ossining, N.Y. 

Please send me FREE new 48-page guide and price list. 
Name__ 

Address- 



SUGAR MAKERS UTENSILS 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We manufacture for your needs Sap Spouts, 
Buckets, Covers, Gathering and Storage Tanks, 
Power Tappers. Also twenty-five sizes and styles 
of Syrup Evaporators, Containers, too. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


GRIMM'S HAY TEDDER 


Cuts Drying Time up to 
1/2 ... Makes Hay Faster 

See these at our exhibits at the New York State 
Exposition and the Eastern States Exposition. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC., RUTLAND, VT. 
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«'/Jfi* nARI-KOOL BOU’MATIC 

‘ALTERNATOR’ PULSATOR 

In-Plate 


WITHOUT DISASSEMBLY-IT CAN’T SHORT OUT 



Helps Reduce Udder Irritation and Mastitis 



ALTERNATOR PULSATOR MILKS 
FRONT AND REAR TEATS EVENLY 

The normal cow produces about 40% 
of her milk in the front teats — 60% 
in the back teats. The Alternator is the 
only pulsator that equalizes milking on 
front and back teats. Helps prevent the 
udder irritation caused by overmilking 
the front quarters — a fault of all 
single-action pulsators. 



Coupon For New FREE Catalog 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 

Dept. 65, Madison, Wisconsin 

Please rush, without obligation, the new 
Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Milker Catalog. » 



The Scientific Approach to Milking 


With an Effective Program of 

MASTITIS CONTROL 


Town 


State 


l 

J 



Will Any Other Forage Box Do This? 


That’s a 5 foot fence this GROVE 
Forage Box is unloading over! Versa¬ 
tility? You’ve got it with a GROVE 
Box. Handles green feed, silage, ear 
corn, baled hay, and grain. Right, 
left and rear unloading. Starts at 
only $975.00. 

Shady Grove, Pa. 


GROVE VERSATILITY TEST 

Ask your dealer for a demon¬ 
stration on your farm, or write 


GROVE MFG. CO. 


ut Is It Reasonable?' 


(The comments below have been 
written by Chester W. Smith, econo¬ 
mist for Mutual Federation of In¬ 
dependent Cooperatives, Syracuse, 
N. Y., in response to an editorial in 
a recent issue of Dairymen’s League 
News. We believe that Mr. Smith 
presents some very sound argu¬ 
ments in support of a two-price 
plan as provided in the Proxmire 
Bill. Because our principal function 
as a farm paper is to furnish read¬ 
ers with every available piece of 
current information, whether it is 
for or against a program, equal 
space is offered in these columns 
for the expression of opinions of 
others on the views set forth by 
Mr. Smith.) 

In the July 1 issue of Dairymen’s 
League News, I am taken to task, 
editorially, for venturing the opin¬ 
ion that the “deluge of extra sur¬ 
plus milk in the vast New York- 
New Jersey milkshed . . . twice in 
the past decade . . . took that much 
of the manufactured market away 
from the natural producers of but¬ 
ter and cheese ... in the upper 
Middle West.” This was part of my 
testimony presented recently in 
Washington before the House Agri¬ 
culture Committee in support of the 
Proxmire Bill (Dairymen’s Class I 
Base Plan). The editor obviously 
doesn’t like the idea I advanced of 
giving, “that market back to them 
(upper Middle West) because it is 
not our market” and that we need 
the Proxmire Bill as the incentive 
to do it. 

I am asked the question in this 
editorial, in case this program 
should be put into effect next year, 
“what will then happen to the two- 
million dollars Mutual members 
have invested in the huge new milk 
manufacturing plant at Oneida?” 
And a host of related questions. 

The answer to this question is 
that the investment should be even 
better then, than if the market or¬ 
der continues to allow unbridled 
surplus to depress producer’s prices. 

Low Price for Surplus 

What the League criticism of my 
testimony overlooked was two 
qualifying terms. I referred to the 
deluge of “extra” surplus in our 
milkshed and “natural” producers 
of butter and cheese in the upper 
middle west. Class III milk is about 
$3.10 per cwt., a price way below a 
survival level for Northeast dairy¬ 
men if they had to live on this 
alone, like the midwestern manu¬ 
facturing milk producers do. 

Let’s look at a few facts. In 1952 
(the last year preceding the end of 
the Korean conflict) the New York- 
New Jersey pool averaged 40 per 
cent of Class III milk, with only 26 
per cent in November—a comfor¬ 
tably adequate supply. No dealers 
encountered serious difficulty in 
obtaining all the milk they needed 
in the short season. In that year, 
626 million pounds of Class III milk 
was made into butter and Cheddar 
type cheese—308 into butter, and 
318 into cheese. From these facts, 
we can call 1952 a normal supply 
year. 

Two Drops in 10 Years 

Then the “deluge of extra sur¬ 
plus” started. In 1953 pool produc¬ 
tion increased over 400 million 
pounds; it all went into Class III; 
butter absorbed 334 million of the 
increase (cheese none) and the 
percentage of Class III milk in¬ 


creased to 43.4. This upward trend 
continued until late 1956, with but¬ 
ter absorbing a large share of the 
increase, and Class III milk averag¬ 
ing 45 per cent of the pool for the 
period 1954-56. By 1955, blend 
prices had dropped 56 cents (from 
$4.64 in 1952 to $3.96 in 1955). 

By early 1957, this price squeeze 
had driven 5,000 producers out of 
the market, total production was on 
the decline, and in August that 
year, the marketing area was ex¬ 
panded. These developments com¬ 
bined to restore the supply to nor¬ 
mal (39.2 per cent Class III milk) 
and to boost the blend price to 
$4.46. The supply and price both 
continued in about these relation¬ 
ships in 1958 and 1959. 

In 1960, the second “deluge of 
extra surplus” within the same dec¬ 
ade started. In that year, total pro¬ 
duction in the pool jumped nearly 
600 million pounds. Most of it went 
into Class III milk that was churned 
into butter. The percentage of Class 
III milk jumped to 43.2 and the 
blend price fell 17 cents. By 1962, 
the percentage of Class III milk 
was up to nearly 47 per cent, and 
the blend was down to $4.14, a drop 
of 44 cents in three years. 

From a normal supply in 1959, 
“extra” surplus had increased 1.3 
billion pounds per year by 1962. 

Government Cost $237 Million 

The “extra” surplus delivered to 
the pool over and above the normal 
supply level of 626 million pounds 
made into butter and cheese, in the 
eight years between 1953-1956 and 
1960-1963 was 663 million per year, 
or 5.3 billion pounds of milk out of 
a total increase in Class III milk of 
6.7 billion pounds. This excess pro¬ 
duction was either sold to USDA 
under the dairy support program 
or forced an equivalent amount of 
butter, powder, and cheese (mostly 
butter-powder) in other parts of 
the country to be sold to USDA. 
The net cost of supporting dairy 
products is frequently indicated by 
USDA officials to be about $4.50 per 
cwt. of whole milk equivalent pur¬ 
chased. At this rate, the cost to the 
government of taking the “extra ’ 
surplus of the New York-New Jer¬ 
sey order off the market for these 



Photo: James Harmon 


YOUNG MILKMAID—Four-year-old Wendy 
Eddy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Eddy 
of Oneida, N.Y., is a handy lady on her 
parents' farm. She actually milks the cow 
until the bottom of the pail is covered. She 
feeds calves and helps feed the cows, not 
sporadically but every night and morning. 
Wendy is the granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Harmon of Frankfort, N.Y., who sup¬ 
plied the photo. 
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eight years was nearly $237 million. 

If our milkshed could have had a 
two-price plan, as authorized by 
the Proxmire Bill, starting January 
1, 1953, with bases set at the actual 
normal supply level of 1952, the 
buildup of extra surplus that oc¬ 
curred eight out of the subsequent 
10 years could have been prevented, 
thereby saving taxpayers the $237 
million in dairy support cost. 

Why a Two-Price Plan 

The saving outlined above is only 
one of several gains that would 
have resulted from a base plan 
being in operation during the past 
10 years. The Class I price would 
have averaged 20 cents higher and 
the blend price would have been 
21 cents higher for the eight years, 
because of better supply-demand 
balance, as a result of avoiding the 
“extra” surplus. 

For 6.7 billion less milk produc¬ 
tion, the gross pool value would 
have been $129 million less for the 
eight-year period. Actually, pro¬ 
ducers realized only $1.93 per cwt. 
for the “extra” surplus produced 
during those eight years. 

The cost to the government of 
disposing of this “extra” surplus 
exceeded the reduction in value of 
the pool by more than $100 million 
(237 compared to 129 million). 

USDA could have, in effect, put 
129 million dollars into the Order 
2 pool during those eight years to 
save producers from any loss and 
have saved the taxpayers 108 mil¬ 
lion dollars as compared to the way 
the market and the support pro¬ 
gram actually operated. Stated an¬ 
other way. producers realized only 
SI.93 per cent under the order for 
“extra” surplus that cost USDA 
S4.50 per cwt. to remove from the 
market after it had been produced. 
It is this kind of waste in the pres¬ 
ent marketing system that the two- 
price plan is designed to correct. 

Less Milk, Lower Costs 

But even this is not the end of 
the economies that would have 
been possible under a base plan. 
Producers would have delivered 6.7 
billion pounds less milk in the 
3953-1956 and 1960-1963 periods if 
the base plan had been in opera¬ 
tion. There would have been some 
savings on the farm from not pro¬ 
ducing this unneeded milk. Even 
though producers would probably 
not have saved on general overhead 
expenses, savings on grain and 
roughage and other variable pro¬ 
duction expenses would have been 
possible. At a savings of only $1.00 
per cwt., producers would have 
gained $67 million by not producing 
6.7 billion pounds of milk. At $2.00 
per cwt., a not unlikely figure, the 
savings would have been $134 mil¬ 
lion. The total savings, therefore, 
would have exceeded the 237 mil¬ 
lion support price cost. 

Result: Fewer Producers 

It may be argued that, for a base 
plan to have really held the line 
during the past 10 years at no more 
than 40 per cent of Class III milk, 
producers would either not have 
increased their production the way 
they have, or more of them would 
have dropped out of the market. It 
is true that one or the other of these 
conditions would have had to hap¬ 
pen. Most likely, producers would 
have continued to increase their 
production because of the transfer¬ 
able feature of bases in the pro¬ 
posed plan. Actually, average pro¬ 


duction increased from 395 pounds 
of milk per day per producer in 
1952 to 714 pounds in 1963. 

This change could and probably 
would have occurred also under a 
base plan by the process of some 
producers acquiring the bases of 
other producers. For this process 
to have gone on sufficiently to avoid 
the extra surplus that did occur in 
eight of the past 10 years, it would 
have been necessary for about 5,000 
more producers to leave the mar¬ 
ket than actually left. 

'It Is Reasonable' 

The net result, had the base plan 
been in effect, might well have 
been, by 1963, about 39,000 pro¬ 
ducers in the pool with about the 
same average production as the 
44,000 who were in the pool last 
year. But the 1963 pool would have 


had 1.3 billion pounds less milk 
(10.3 billion instead of 11.5); the 
Class I pi’ice would have been 31 
cents higher (5.53 instead of 5.22); 
the blend price would also have 
been 31 cents higher ($4.46 instead 
of $4.15), and the average produc¬ 
er would have received $808. more 
for his milk. 

So we come back to the caption 
of the League editorial, “But is it 
Reasonable?” I think the above re¬ 
view of the past 10 years that was, 
compared to what this decade might 
have been under a base plan, dem¬ 
onstrates that the answer is “Yes, 
it is reasonable.” 

Finally, let’s look at the sound¬ 
ness of the investment of Mutual 
members in the Oneida butter- 
powder plant, in case a base plan 
is adopted. This seems to be what 
that League is worrying about. The 


minimum volume of reserve milk 
needed to balance out the fluctua¬ 
tions in daily sales of Class I and 
Class II milk and the unavoidable 
seasonal surplus in the Order 2 
pool results in 300 to 350 million 
pounds of milk, annually, being 
used for butter. This indicates a 
need for at least one large volume 
butter plant. And whose plant 
should it be? Our free enterprise 
philosophy tells us that the plant 
with the greatest efficiency is most 
likely to survive. The Oneida plant 
has already demonstrated such ef¬ 
ficiency. Chester W. Smith 


A Holstein cow in the experi¬ 
mental herd of USDA at Beltsville, 
Md., under strict laboratory control 
produced 35,000 calories of milk a 
day on an intake of 23,000 calories 
of estimated net energy of feed. 


WATCH MUTUAL FEDERATION . . . 



MUTUAL FEDERATION of INDEPENDENT COOPERATIVES has embarked 
on a bold new milk marketing program. The aims of this program are two-fold: 


To increase returns to dairy-farmer members of Mutual affiliated co¬ 
operatives; and 

^ To bring needed efficiencies and improvements to milk processing, pack- 
aging, and distribution designed to benefit producers and consumers 
alike. 

Pictured above is the artist's concept of the expanded milk processing and fluid packaging 
plant under construction at Oneida, New York; the building in the foreground is Mutual Milk 
Sales Cooperative's existing butter-dry milk powder manufacturing plant which has been in 
operation for two years. The fluid milk packaging plant will be located immediately adjacent 
to the present manufacturing facility, as illustrated above. 

The new facility will be planned and engineered to provide an efficient, one-stop source of 
supply for wholesalers and distributors of packaged fluid milk and milk products. By utilizing 
this new facility, dairy farmers will effectively control the sale of milk from the farm to the 
marketplace. 


If you would like to know more about this progressive 
organization of dairy farmer cooperatives , write to: 





The Mutual Federation of Independent Cooperatives 

428 South Warren Street 
Syracuse, New York 13202 


Mutual Federation 

OF INDEPENDENT COOPERATIVES, Inc. 


September, 1 964 
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OVER 7 POUNDS OF STEEL PER FOOT . . . 


Patz Patented Links & Chain provide the heart, the strength, 
the backbone of every Patz Barn Cleaner. One-piece HOOK-N- 
EYE construction of each link provides a thoroughly dependable 
chain that takes sprockets, corners and elevations smoothly, ef¬ 
ficiently with minimum power, and without pins or rivets. An 
owner reports, "Not a single Patz Link to replace in over 14 
years of service.’’ Yes, "quality” is your only bargain in a 
Barn Cleaner. 



RATZ IS FIRST . . . 

1ST — With angled flites to permit complete cleaning and 
easier litter removal with less power requirements. 

1ST .— With corner wheel assemblies that omit "Break-Out” 
time losses of cemented-in posts. 

1ST — With endless chain, pitless-type Barn Cleaner that elimi¬ 
nates the use of extra motors and power units. 

1ST — With an automatic chain tightener, preserving the Barn 
Cleaner Chain. (No tip up or sagging necessary). 

1ST — With a full 14-inch thick wear plate on each flite for 
gutter protection. 



PATZ 

Pound/Wisconsin 


COMPANY 

manufacturer of barn clean¬ 
ers, silo unloaders, cattle 
feeders, manure spreaders, 
manure stackers, silage 
carts, and blower pipe 
clamps 


Please send me complete information on the PATZ 
-Barn Cleaner -Silo Unloader -Cattle Feeder 



NAME- 

ADDRESS 
CITY- 


STATE 


I Jft The Name Farmers Trust! 

LbbI f 1 \& Locke, N.Y. Phone: Moravia 211 


In the Milkshed . . . 


Drought continued to be the ma¬ 
jor problem of Northeast dairymen 
as July ended. Nearly all areas of 
the milkshed were affected, with 
the middle and southern regions 
hardest hit. 

Total emergency aid was ex¬ 
tended to farmers in 138 counties 
in 16 States by the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, with indica¬ 
tions that at least a score more 
counties would be added. Many of 
the counties have been victims of 
drought for three years in a row, 
and all events pointed toward an 
accelerated decrease in the num¬ 
ber of milk producers as a result. 

* * * 

Another aspect of the long, hot 
Summer has been the filing of law¬ 
suits against milkshed cooperatives. 

First to be served were officials 
of Mutual Federation of Indepen¬ 
dent Cooperatives and Mutual 
Milk Sales, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 
(reported in August issue, The 
Rural New Yorker). A week 
later, officials of Metropolitan Co¬ 
operative Milk Producers Bargain¬ 
ing Agency were handed papers. 

Nine farmers are listed as the 
plaintiffs against the cooperatives. 
They want $850,000 which, they 
maintain, the co-ops received in 
cooperative payments under Order 
2 for expenditures in improving 
the economic status of dairymen. 

The nine farmers are not mem¬ 
bers. of any co-op, according to the 
complaint, and charge that use of 
the funds in building and buying 
milk manufacturing plants to re¬ 
move the burdensome surplus of 
the Order 2 market was not in ac¬ 
cordance with the regulations of 
Order 2. 

Co-op officials charge that the 
farmer plaintiffs are being used by 
dealers in an effort to reduce dairy¬ 
men to the status they held in the 
1930’s by destroying the coopera¬ 
tives. 

Robert C. Forsythe, manager of 
the Bargaining Agency, issued this 
statement regarding the lawsuit: 

“If these lawsuits actually reach 
the trial stage, the manipulations 
of private milk dealers to control 
farmers will become public. The 
fact that nine farmers in widely 
separated areas of the New York- 
New Jersey milkshed simultane¬ 


ously launched lawsuits against 
Mutual and Metropolitan and hap¬ 
pened to hire dealer attorney Poli- 
koff as their representative smells 
to high heaven. Does anyone pre¬ 
sume to assume that these nine 
farmers are paying the shot, for 
the lawsuits? Of course not—no 
one is that foolish. The entire op¬ 
eration is being financed by dealer 
money.” 

The co-ops will pool their legal 
staffs and resources to combat what 
they consider a calculated effort to 
put them out of business and leave 
dairymen unprotected. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is due 
to join the co-ops in defending 
their use of the funds. 

* * * 

Although Mutual’s Board of Di¬ 
rectors voted to switch to a stock 
co-op in July, action to put the 
resolution into actual effect was 
slow and, as a result, a merger 
with the Bargaining Agency has 
not been completely nullified. The 
resolution did merge Mutual Fed¬ 
eration and Mutual Milk Sales, Inc., 
which owns and operates a milk 
manufacturing plant at Oneida, 
N.Y., and which was the basis of 
the lawsuit over co-op payments, 
some of which are reported to have 
been used in building and operat¬ 
ing it. 

■jf vr -Jf 

Mutual’s efforts to obtain a bot¬ 
tling and sales license for fluid milk 
from a planned addition to its 
Oneida plant ran into difficulties in 
July. Dealer pressure to deny the 
permit, coupled with alleged per¬ 
sonality dislikes, slowed the grant¬ 
ing of the license, it was reported. 

From all indications, dealers will 
leave no stone unturned to prevent 
cooperatives from controlling the 
country milk supply in the Order 
2 milkshed and entering the fluid, 
as well as the manufacturing, field. 

Ronald Graham 


Finalists in the National Holstein 
Junior Champion competition in¬ 
cluded the following from the 
Northeast: Phillip J. Bennett, Hor- 
nell, N.Y., June Collins, Malone, 
N.Y.; John W. Rinehart, Littles- 
town, Pa.; Sandra L. Naugle, Car¬ 
lisle, Pa.; and Gloria E. King, 
Clarksburg, Md. 



14' or 16' 
Lengths 


Rugged, Self-Unloading 
Forage Boxes 

• Sure-Flow Control 

• Smoother Unloading 

• Forced Finger Feeding 

• Single Lever Forward and 
Reverse 


Lamco Thro-Balc 


See Us at the N.Y. State 
Exposition—Booths 41-45 in 
the Machinery Building 


Send Coupon 

Today 

for Full Details 




State 

1 am interested 








RacEx 


• Built of Treated Hardwoods 

• Matched Hard Pine Floor 

• 8' High, 7' Wide, 16' Long 

Also Bunk Feeders of all hardwood con¬ 
struction. Lamco Running Gears with 8 
ton capacity, 72" tread width (standard) 
of rugged welded construction. 


Milk Price Forecast 


The farm price for milk in the 
New York—New Jersey milkshed 
for the last six months of 1964 is 
expected to be about the same as 
last year—an average blend price 
of $4.41. This is the forecast of Dr. 
A. J. Pollard, associate market ad¬ 
ministrator under Order 2. 

The fluid, or Class I-A, price is 
expected to average two cents per 
hundredweight below 1963. 

Production will run somewhat 
higher than last year—an estimated 


5.3 million pounds, as compared to 
5.2 million pounds in the last half 
of 1963. 

The blend price is estimated four 
and five cents higher in July and 
, August, respectively, with the big¬ 
gest drop—five cents-—predicted for 
October. 

The month-by-month forecast 
for both the uniform (blend) and 
Class I-A prices both 1963 and 
1964, is shown in the table which 
appears below. 



Uniform Prices 

Class 

I-A Prices 


1964* 

1963** 

1964* 

1963 

July 

$4.03 

$3.97 

$4.96 

$4.95 

August 

4.28 

4.23 

5.21 

5.22 

September 

4.45 

4.47 

5.45 

5.46 

October 

4.56 

4.61 

5.60 

5.63 

November 

4.66 

4.66 

5.72 

5.74 

December 

4.50 

4.52 

5.63 

5.72 
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Swine 
Production 
in New York 

A STRONG demand for pork, 
along with the continuing 
growth of population, points toward 
a sound future for those producers 
engaged in the production of swine 
of desirable type and quality. The 
rapid increase in population of the 
United States has been creating an 
ever-expanding market for red 
meat and, concurrent with this in¬ 
crease in population, has been an 
increase in per capita consumption 
of meat over the past 25-year pe¬ 
riod. Though much of the increase 
has been the result of increased 
consumption of beef, consumption 
of pork by the American public 
during this period has averaged 
more than 60 pounds per person 
annually. 

Good Market Outlets 

Although the swine industry in 
New York State is not large in 
comparison to many of the agricul¬ 
tural industries which contribute 
to the over-all gross farm income, 
it is an important enterprise for 
some areas of the State and espe¬ 
cially for certain individual farm¬ 
ers. In evaluating the State as a 
hog-producing and hog-finishing 
area, there are many factors which 
contribute to its desirability. One 
of the more important of these is 
that New York, especially the west¬ 
ern and central plains region, is 
well supplied with adequate mar¬ 
ket outlets for swine of all types. 
However, statewide, both large 
packing companies and small 
slaughtering operations provide a 
ready market for the live animals, 
and our large populace provides a 
ready market for the finished 
product. 

Where Corn Is Grown 

A positive factor for the central 
plains region as an especially well- 
adapted area for swine production 
is its predominance of highly pro¬ 
ductive soils, with the potential for 
the production of large quantities 

• by Ellis A. Pierce 


Here’s an Opportunity and a Challenge to Farmers 



A SWINE FIELD DAY, held each year, is sponsored by the New York Swine Improvement 
Cooperative Association. The two scenes (at top) and the one (at lower left), all at a recent 
field day, are typical of the interest farmers are showing in swine raising. FEEDER PIG 
SALES (lower right), also sponsored by the Association, are attracting more and more 
pig consignments. 


of corn and other feed grains. With 
the rather large increases in corn 
production in these areas in the 
past five to 10 years, interest in 
swine production has also increased 
and has provided for a diversifica¬ 
tion of farming enterprises which 
enhances the possibility of greater 
profits. 

Hogs Utilize By-Products 

Swine production also provides 
opportunities for the utilization of 
the many by-products resulting 
from bakeries and dairy manufac¬ 
turing plants located in many areas 
of the State. This type of swine 
production is rather specialized in 
nature but, for those individuals 
interested in learning the solutions 
to the management problems in¬ 
volved, the opportunities for profit 
are exceedingly great. The exis¬ 
tence of nationally known, high- 
quality pork processing plants in 
the State is added incentive to swine 
production, as is also the well-or¬ 
ganized hog promotion group which 
will be discussed in more detail 
later. 

There is excellent cooperation be¬ 
tween the New York State College 
of Agriculture and the producers 
for the conduct of swine research. 
Such cooperation is extremely de¬ 
sirable, indeed absolutely necessary, 
in order to provide information to 
both the large and the small pro¬ 
ducer. The high competition for 
labor by all agricultural enterprises 
is especially apparent in swine op¬ 
erations, and it makes the needs of 


a small producer quite individual 
from that of the large producer. 

Not until 1958 was any informa¬ 
tion available concerning the costs 
and returns of swine production 
enterprises in New York. The an¬ 
swers to such questions as cost of 
producing swine, labor returns, and 
what size an enterprise should be 
in order to be economical, were at 
best only conjectures. The first eco¬ 
nomic study on swine production in 
New York was conducted by the 
New York State College of Agri¬ 
culture during the period February 
1, 1957, to February 1, 1958. The 
results of this study showed that 
the average labor return for all 
swine enterprises studied was $1.74 
per hour. However, by sharp con¬ 
trast, the top 20 per cent of the 
farms studied realized a labor re¬ 
turn from their swine enterprises 
of $4.00 per hour. For the first 
time, concrete information revealed 
that hogs could be profitable. 

Market-Hog Pool Program 

During the past several years, 
many activities have been initiated 
to assist producers with their swine 
enterprises. The first to be estab¬ 
lished was the market-hog pool pro¬ 
gram. This program was developed 
as a result of the severe decline in 
hog prices during late 1955 and 

Continued on page 18 • 
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butter fat 
destroys 



This will never happen 
with NEW CROWN 
GOLD SEAL INFLATIONS 


Gentler milking . . . faster milking . . . 

Now — specially formulated to resist butter- 
fat. This is not an ordinary inflation. It's been 
scientifically developed and extensively field 
tested to milk more gently — faster — clean 
much easier. 

A written guarantee assures absolute satisfac¬ 
tion — or money back. 



FREE BUCKET 
Check at your dealers for 
a free bucket with every 
16 new Crown Gold Seal 
Inflations. 


CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 

324 W. College Avenue, Waukesha, Wisconsin 



WOODCRAFT 


Producers of America’s Finest Garages, 
Camps, Utility Buildings. 




In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 

NO MONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


WOODCRAFT 
LATHAM, NEW YORK 

Name. 

Address. 


Phone. 
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TOUGHENS DOG S 
PADS ... 1 of 13 

successful uses 

of KOPERTOX 

Hunting and sled dogs need good, 
tough foot pads to withstand the 
arduous days in the field. Long con¬ 
finement in kennel or run, reduces 
the necessary toughness. Kopertox 
treatments protect and toughen the 
pads. Kopertox is used, too, for ring¬ 
worm, foot rot, thrush, udder sores, 
hoof punctures, cracking hoofs, clear¬ 
ing up and healing putrid wounds, 
replaces medicated dusting powders 
and dehorning. FOR ALL USES, READ 
the label on the Kopertox pint can. 
Used clinically by 44 OUT OF 51 
LAND GRANT AND VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. Send for Literature. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
VETERINARIANS 

RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

180 Canal Bank 

WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 



WORKS 

IN 

SECONDS 


Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, "frozen" parts! 

LIQUID . 


RAN 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 


354 


AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 



The High & Low Unloading 
BESTLAND HYDRAULIC 


ROCK 
PICKERS! 

PICK! LOAD! DUMP! 


Tons and tons a day of small to 800 lb. rocks and 
never leave tractor seat—8 models in world wide 
use. 2000-4000 lb. hopper capacities—16 years 
field proved—true contour rock picking with front 
caster wheels. 

Write: VIEL MFG. CO., Box 632 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


HELP US SERVE YOU FASTER . . . 

When writing us about your subscription, please be sure 
to attach your name and address label. 

The Rural New Yorker, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 36. 


Swine 

Production 

• Continued from page 17 

early 1956 which clearly pointed 
out the need for more meat-type 
hogs and the need for a marketing 
system which would recognize and 
compensate adequately for differ¬ 
ences in the quality of hogs. The 
market-hog pool was created as a 
cooperative project involving a 
packing company, a marketing 
agency, and the Extension Service. 
It had as its basis three objectives: 

• To provide a market where 
each hog was graded individually 
according to its quality and sold 
according to its individual value. 

• To provide an opportunity for 
the producer: (a) to see his hogs 
individually graded and sold on a 
graded basis; (b) to compare his 
hogs with others of acceptable meat 
type; and (c) to ask questions con¬ 
cerning how he might improve his 
own hogs in the future. 

• To aid in the promotion of a 
meat-type hog program by provid¬ 
ing a market which would recognize 
and compensate adequately for 
quality differences in the swine that 
were being marketed. 

Since the market-hog pool pro¬ 
gram was initiated eight years ago, 
more than 700 swine producers 
have participated in it. The educa¬ 
tional value of the program has had 
a tremendous effect in making pro¬ 
ducers aware of the necessity and 
desirability of producing meat-type 
hogs. They have made extensive 
changes in their swine and bene¬ 
fited greatly from the knowledge 
received from this program. To 
date, more than 50,000 hogs have 
been marketed and the many satis¬ 
fied producers strongly attest to the 
desirability and soundness of this 
method of marketing swine. 

The Feeder-Pig Sales 

An organized feeder-pig sales 
program is another activity which 
is doing an outstanding job of serv¬ 
ing a need in the central-western 
area of the State. The .first sale, in 
May'I960, represented the culmina¬ 
tion of efforts by the extension spe¬ 
cialist, county agricultural agents, 
and Empire Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative. The activity was es¬ 
tablished to serve the interests of 
both producers and buyers of feed¬ 
er pigs. Many producers who had 
only a small number of pigs to 
market were forced to accept less 
than going market prices for their 
pigs because they could not attract 
sufficient buying power. Converse¬ 
ly, buyers requiring “large numbers 
of pigs were faced with the difficult 
problem of scouring the country in 
order to adequately fill their needs. 
The solution to ‘both problems was 
the establishment of a feeder-pig 
sale which would serve as a mar¬ 
keting place for the producer and 
a source of supply for the buyer. 

Regulations at Sales 

The feeder-pig sales are spon¬ 
sored by the New York Swine Im¬ 
provement Cooperative Association 
and are operated under a strict set 
of regulations. All pigs are sorted 
according to weight, quality, and 
desirability into one of four cate- 
Rejects. 

All pigs must be vaccinated for 


cholera before being sold. If they 
are vaccinated on the farm, a vet¬ 
erinarian’s certificate must accom¬ 
pany the consignment of pigs. All 
other pigs are vaccinated prior to 
sale time by a veterinarian engaged 
for this purpose. Also, all pigs are 
treated for the control of lice and 
mange before being sold. 

Objectives of Swine Co-op 

The largest and most active swine 
organization in the state is the New 
York Swine Improvement Coopera¬ 
tive Association. Membership is 
open to any person who is a pro¬ 
ducer of swine or is interested in 
any phase of production or market¬ 
ing of swine. The Association’s main 
objective is the promotion of all 
phases of the swine industry in 
New York State by sponsoring and 
cooperating in such activities as 
field days, tours, feeder-pig sales, 
and Swine Producer’s Short Course. 
The annual State Swine Field Day 
constitutes one of the Association’s 
important functions. This event has 
proved worthy from the standpoint 
of swine promotion, as it has at¬ 
tracted large numbers of people 
each year. The field day is primarily 
designed as an educational activity, 
with opportunities for those attend¬ 
ing to observe efficient and success¬ 
ful management practices and facil¬ 
ities. For the past two years, as a 
special feature of the field day, ex¬ 
hibits and displays of swine pro¬ 
duction equipment and swine feeds 
have been provided by equipment 
manufacturing companies and feed 
dealers. Especially those featuring 
the latest innovations in automated 
swine feeding and manure handling 
systems or the use of high-pressure 
pumps for cleaning pens and equip¬ 
ment, were viewed with interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Industry-Wide Committee 

No livestock industry can exist 
without the assistance and coopera¬ 
tion of affiliated industries. The 
vast and rapid changes occurring 
in swine production today exem¬ 
plify the need for producers to have 
a working knowledge and under¬ 
standing of economic and produc¬ 
tion information that was non-ex¬ 
istent as little as 10-15 years ago. 
Based on this premise, an Industry- 
Wide Swine Committee was estab¬ 
lished this past Spring and charged 
with the responsibility of designing 
and developing more effective edu¬ 
cational programs for swine pro¬ 
ducers. The membership of this 
Extension-oriented committee con¬ 
sists of swine producers and repre¬ 
sentatives from all industries asso¬ 
ciated with the swine industry 
—credit and marketing agencies, 
feed and equipment manufacturers, 
power and utility companies, public 
press services, and meat packing 
companies, as well as Extension 
specialists and agents. 

The Challenge !s Great 

The challenge for swine produc¬ 
tion in New York State is great. 
Packing companies operating within 
the boundaries of the State annually 
slaughter far more than one million 
head of hogs and our annual pro¬ 
duction of swine for the past few 
years has been in the neighborhood 
of only 200,000. This deficit produc¬ 
tion has existed for years and it will 
continue to serve for years to come 
as an incentive to forward-looking 
production. In New York State, 
the challenge is surely great. 
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Team Effort Spurs 


Cornell Sugar Beet Research 


Researchers and scientists at the 
N.Y. State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell are working with farmers 
and the Pepsi-Cola Company in an 
effort to find the right combination 
of “ingredients” to make sugar beet 
production as successful as possible 
in central New York State. They 
are trying to find the right varieties 
of beets for the area’s soil and cli¬ 
mate. They are seeking the best 
formula for killing weeds likely to 
grow in beet fields. They are using 



Photo: Cornell 


Professor W. Keith Kennedy (center), re¬ 
search director of N.Y.S. College of Agricul¬ 
ture, inspects a sugar beet plot as Mark 
Barrett (left), agriculture director of Pepsi¬ 
Cola's Empire Sugar Co., examines some 
young beets. Looking on are (from left): 
Richard Klatt, Farm Employment Service, 
N.Y.S. Department of Labor, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Sugar Beet Advisory Committee; 
Professor John C. Swan, State leader, 
county agricultural agents; and Professor 
Bernard F. Stanton, Cornell agricultural 
economist. 

different combinations and quanti¬ 
ties of fertilizers and are analyzing 
the response of the sugar beets. 
They are tilling the ground by vari¬ 
ous methods to find the best means 
for stimulating growth and pre¬ 
venting diseases, as blackroot. 

The Cornell scientists are work¬ 
ing with sugar beets resistant to 
certain diseases and they are study¬ 
ing the growth of beets from mono¬ 
germ seed. These seeds produce 
only one beet each, enabling proper 
spacing of the plants and eliminat¬ 
ing much of the work of thinning. 

Experimental work was at a peak 
this Summer as the scientists gath¬ 
ered data for the 1965 growing 
season—the year of Central New 
York’s 29,000 acre sugar beet allot¬ 
ment from the federal government. 
The College of Agriculture has 16 
research plots in operation through¬ 
out the sugar beet growing area 
and farmers have been cooperating 
in a variety of scientific experi¬ 
ments. 

Comparing 16 Varieties 

At the Floyd Klipple Farm in 
Cayuga County, for example, the 
entire 16 varieties of sugar beets 
were grown in one field (each 
replicated eight times) so that de¬ 
tailed comparisons could be made. 
Here, as at other farms, some rows 
of beets were planted, thinned and 
cultivated strictly by machines, 
while others involved hand labor. 
Again, the object was comparison. 
Different kinds of mechanical thin- 
ners were used, as were different 
amounts and combinations of fer¬ 
tilizer. 

The recent tour of six research 
plots by members of the Sugar Beet 
Advisory Committee, Dean Charles 


E. Palm, and researchers and sci¬ 
entists from Cornell included a 
visit to the Klipple Farm, as well as 
to the Frank Davis Farm in the 
same county. At the Davis Farm, 
where eight varieties of beets were 
grown, the group heard Professor 
Thomas W. Scott, newly appointed 
at Cornell to lead sugar beet re¬ 
search and Extension work in the 
agronomy department, explain nine 
fertilizer trials, lime trials, varied 
use of salt, different seed spacing, 
the use of different types of equip¬ 
ment, and experiments with surface 
crusting. 

Types of Plows and Disks 

Cornell’s sugar beet research 
plots are scattered over different 
terrain to gather facts of different 
amounts of rainfall, and soil and 
drainage conditions. At the Ben 
Swayze Farm, also in Cayuga 
County, Professor Carl S. Winkel- 
blech, Cornell agricultural engi¬ 
neer, explained some of the most 
extensive experiments in tillage 
using a variety of machines and 
types of plowing and disking. “Our 
early observations show that a deep 
open-root zone seems to aid 
growth,” he reported. 

White signs marked the use of 
different weed killers at the Swayze 
Farm, where Scott reported on the 
success of certain chemical combi¬ 
nations, including the use of a new 
compound from Germany. 

At the Geneva Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, the group ex¬ 
amined beets which have shown 
dramatic response to different types 
of fertilzation. Also at Geneva, Pro¬ 
fessor Otto E. Schultz, plant pathol¬ 
ogist, explained efforts being made 
to determine if New York State’s 
beets will be troubled with leaf- 
spot disease or sugar beet cyst 
nematode. He stressed the impor¬ 
tance of rotating crops to lessen the 
chance of disease. And he reported 
that, to date, the beets have been 
disease-free. Also, entomologists 
have found them free from insect 
problems. 

Harvest Trials This Fall 

At the Loren Heinzman Farm in 
Ontario County, where Mark Bar¬ 
rett of Pepsi-Cola’s Empire State 
Sugar Company explained one of 
Pepsi-Cola’s research plots, the 
group heard the pros and cons of 
spring vs. fall plowing. At the Clif¬ 
ford Kunes Farm in that county, 
the effects of different spacing ex¬ 
periments were examined. 

It was reported that the beets 
were ahead of this time last year, 
growing rapidly toward the fall 
harvest when various harvesting 
trials will be held. These trials, 
along with the many other studies, 
make up this extensive and in¬ 
tensive sugar beet research project. 


Don't Top Sweet Corn 

Widespread research confirms 
earlier findings by Dr. Stuart Smith 
of Seed Research Specialists Inc. 
that sweet corn should not be 
topped. Topping does not hasten 
maturity. The earlier the plants are 
topped and/or the more severely 
topped, the greater will be the re¬ 
duction in yield, because of small¬ 
er and fewer marketable ears. 



Cattle can 
be real 
MONEY¬ 
MAKERS 
when fed 


DEKALB Silaqe 



|The MORE tonnage YOU get per acre and the MORE 
TDN your cattle get —the MORE money you can put 
in the Bank. It’s just that simple. 

Your DeKalb Dealer can recommend silage varieties 


especially adapted to your soil, weather and purpose. 
They’re bred to be extra leafy with extra supplies of rich 
grain. 


If you feed silage (and who doesn’t nowadays) your 
choice of DEKALB may prove one of your wisest invest¬ 
ments. See your DeKalb Dealer now. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 

Commercial Producers & Distributors of 
DeKalb Corn, Chix & Sorghum 

“DEKALB” is a Registered Brand Name 

PLANTED BY MORE FARMERS 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
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Edctofualb— 

Going to the "Big Fairs '? 

A LL ROADS from the county and local 
fairs, so popular and numerous in Au¬ 
gust, now lead to the two big late-season 
“Farm Shows” of the Northeast—the New 
York State Exposition in Syracuse Septem¬ 
ber 1-7, and the Eastern States Exposition 
in W. Springfield, Mass., September 19-27. 
This year, the officials tell us that, once 
again, the special emphasis of both these 
fairs will be on agriculture—championship 
livestock of all kinds at the top of each list; 
spirited competition among farm youth; the 
very latest developments in farm machin¬ 
ery and equipment; beautiful displays of 
fruits and vegetables; and, last but by no 
means least, special features for the women¬ 
folk. 

At Syracuse, the theme will be “The Time 
of Your Life.” At Springfield, there will be 
“Something for Everyone.” Full details on 
both these shows will be found on pages 
22-28 for the New York Exposition, on 
page 30 for Eastern States. 

So, be sure to set aside a couple of extra 
days this month for visits to Syracuse and 
Springfield. It will be worth your while, we 
know. 


Two-Price Plan Stalled 

ENATOR PROXMIRE’S bill, providing 
for a two-price plan in federal order 
milk markets, has been sidetracked by the 
House Agriculture Committee. It was passed 
by the Senate several months ago. 

The House Committee’s decision is very 
unfortunate. It is especialy unfortunate be¬ 
cause the result cannot be based on the com¬ 
mittee members to any large degree. Hew¬ 
ing to its dangerous philosophy that lower 
prices are the best regulator of supply, the 
Farm Bureau registered strong opposition 
to the Proxmire Bill. So, too, did the Na¬ 
tional Farmers’ Union, not because it was 
against the bill itself, but because it wanted 
similar supply-management machinery for 
milk sold in non-federal order markets. 

We believe this was short-sighted on the 
part of the Farmers’ Union. A two-price 
plan would have helped boost the price in 
federal order markets and, by so doing, 
could have had the competitive effect of 
raising milk prices in other markets. As 
matters stand now, there are no benefits to 
anyone. The Union would have been well 
advised to think about that half a loaf being 
better than no loaf at all. 

Besides, there is a suspicion that many of 
the dairy cooperatives that gave lip-service 
support to the Proxmire Bill did nothing 
more than that. One reason for the lack of 
enthusiasm might have been their concern 
that the less milk produced under any two- 
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price plan, the less income to them in the 
form of co-op payments. Selfishness, rather 
than the welfare of their members, might 
have accounted for their lack of all-out sup¬ 
port. Why should co-op managements want 
their members to sell better than 50 per 
cent of their production in April, May and 
June at $3.00 a hundred and less (which 
they did this year), while the cost of pro¬ 
ducing that milk runs over $4.00? 

Nor can the government avoid censure. 
It has exerted a great deal of pressure to 
push through other bills with a lot less 
merit than the Proxmire Bill. The commit¬ 
ment for dairy legislation, made early this 
year, has now been forgotten by the ad¬ 
ministration. This is poor politics in an 
election year. 

The Administrator’s forecast for the last 
six months of 1964 (see page 16) indicates 
that prices will average about the same as 
last year. This means that, as matters stand 
now, the cost-price squeeze will continue. 
There is the further aggravation of severe 
drought in many areas which, though it 
tends to increase price, has a worse effect 
on volume and on production costs. 

Respect is due to the Grange for the per¬ 
sistent fight it has been waging for a two- 
price plan. The Grange says it will continue 
this battle and that, if Congress reconvenes 
after the convention, the Grange will insist 
on priority for the two-price dairy plan be¬ 
fore any other farm legislation. 


Beef—A Hot Potato' 

R ECENTLY, the U.S. Senate passed a 
bill to impose quotas on meat imports. 
The bill yet has to hurdle the House and, of 
course, the pen of President Johnson. 
Whether or not the legislation succeeds, no 
one can tell for sure at this time. While cat¬ 
tle producers have been waiting for relief 
on this all-important foreign beef competi¬ 
tion problem, it looks—at least from this 
distance—that the situation is now more 
political than agricultural. 

In fact, the bill on beef import quotas has 
gotten to be quite a “hot potato.” There is 
a strong possibility that the upcoming elec¬ 
tions will force some action on the part of 
Congress and the Administration, even if 
the result may be something which the 
President “can sign without embarrass¬ 
ment.” If legislation is such to offer real re¬ 
lief to cattle producers and Mr. Johnson 
vetoes it, resentment is predicted to rise up 
in beef country. If he signs if, consumers 
are expected to rebel. 

Consumers have been attuned to the be¬ 
lief that reasonable retail meat prices are 
a result of an ample meat supply made pos¬ 
sible by imports. On the other hand, Secre¬ 
tary Freeman blames “overproduction” by 
domestic cattle producers as the real cause 


of producers’ price problems. Of course, the 
special committee set up—at extravagant 
cost—to study over-all food marketing and 
price spreads has not had even a chance to 
get organized, let alone produce answers. 

Not too long ago, Secretary Freeman 
hailed industry-government “cooperation” 
as getting results in easing the beef prob¬ 
lem. Domestic per capita consumption of 
beef was up eight per cent, he said. He re¬ 
ported agricultural exports were up, im¬ 
ports down. 

Besides this supposedly “rosy” picture, 
USD A initiated, in February, purchase pro¬ 
grams for frozen and canned beef for dis¬ 
tribution to schools, institutions and needy 
families. And it cost— or costs somebody— 
$88.6 million. If consumers were attuned to 
the fact that this $88.6 million should be 
added to the prices they pay at the butcher 
shop or supermarket, we seriously doubt 
that consumers would rebel at Mr. John¬ 
son’s signing any meat import legislation. 

Promoting agricultural products in over¬ 
seas markets has been another USD A ac¬ 
tion. In reporting the agricultural export 
peak achieved in fiscal 1964, a total of more 
than $6.1 billion in value, Secretary Free¬ 
man indicates that farmers are the bene¬ 
ficiaries. Should USD A succeed in upping 
meat exports, then we ought to know why 
we are importing it on the one hand, and 
exporting it on the other. 

Because no legislation has been enacted 
up to this time, cattle producers obviously 
must continue their efforts to obtain reme¬ 
dy. If the Senate bill fails in its fight for 
life, the only hope for an impartial solu¬ 
tion to the beef import problem is either 
efforts in another direction or a start from 
scratch. We hope it will be neither. We 
hope the politicians and “internationalists” 
will stop making hamburger out of the beef 
and come up with the only good answer— 
meat import quotas. Our statesmen need 
not give in to foreign intimidations. 


What Farmers Say 

What has happened to the small farm? Not 
many years ago, small farms were the pride of 
the nation. Their products excelled. Today, if a 
small farmer raises broilers, he cannot sell them 
—the large broiler concerns in the South have 
the entire market, even though broilers grown 
in smaller lots excel both in flavor and appear¬ 
ance. 

It is almost impossible to get an egg dealer 
to buy your eggs unless you can produce in a 
very large quantity. Here, again, the quality of 
f he egg is better if fresh from the farm. 

Is this really progress ? Is our government do¬ 
ing the best it can to protect the interests of the 
small farmer? Perhaps if the initiative were 
given back to him, we would see a more hopeful 
appearance in our countryside and a better way 
of living returning. W.C.D. 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish: 
but he that keepeth the law, happy is he.”— 
Prov. 29:18 

According to USDA, consumers will spend 
18V 2 per cent of their disposable income for 
food in 1964. This compares with 19 per cent 
in 1963, and 23V2 per cent in 1951. Yet, per 
capita food consumption will rise about one per 
cent this year. All of which means that con¬ 
sumer income has risen at a faster rate than 
retail food prices—and at an even faster rate 
than farm prices. 
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J. S. Woodhouse represents these Manufacturers and their Products 

ANCHOR COUPLING CO., Hose Menders; ARPS CORP., Trenchers, Half-Tracks, Snow Blowers, Dozers; THE BELT CORP., Brod-Kastor Seeder- 
Spreader, Portable Aluminum Elevators, Utility Steel Elevators; BLACKWELDER MFG. CO., Fork Lifts; BULLER MFG. CO., Tractor Saw Frames; 
CHAR-LYNN CO., Hydraulic Horsepower Products; THE COVER BOARD, Contour Plow Boards; DARF CORP., Wheel Rakes, Windrow Turners; 
DUBUQUE STAMPING & MFG. CO., Single Beater Manure Spreaders; ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Running Gears; GARBER SEEDERS, INC., 
Seeders-Spreaders; GILSON BROS. CO., Cement Mixers; HANSON EQUIPMENT CO., Spraying Equipment; HAWK BILT MFG. CO., Side Manure 
Spreaders; HOWARD ROTAVATOR CO., INC., Rotary Power Hoe; JOHNSON HYDRAULIC EQUIP. CO.. Hydraulic Loaders; KASTEN MFG. 
CO., Forage Boxes; KNIPCO, Space Heaters; KOOLS BROS., Forage Blowers; KOSCH MFG. CO., Tractor Mowers; LILLISTON IMPLEMENT 
CO., Rotary Cutters and Cultivators; LLOYD CHAIN CORP., Farm Tractor Tire Chains; SAM MULKEY, Farm Elevators; ORIGINAL TRACTOR 
CAB CO., INC., Tractor Half Cabs; PIONEER HYDRAULIC, INC., Hydraulic Couplers; THE SNOW CO., Tubular Elevators, Feeder Wagons. 


See the following pages for the latest Farm Machinery and Implements on display at the Woodhouse 
Exhibits—New York State Exposition Spaces 89-101 and Eastern States Exposition Spaces A9-12, A26-29. 
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At 1964 N.Y. Exposition 

The Time of Your Life 


NOW! 

Genuine 

PIONEER 

7000 


Hydraulic 

Coupler 



Patent number 2,706,646. Other patents pending 

... recouples 
under pressure 
without use of tools 

With this new Pioneer hydraulic 
coupler you can leave your plow 
in raised position without use of 
the lock pin. You can also leave 
your disk or hoist in raised posi¬ 
tion. You can recouple even though 
the pressure is trapped by just snap¬ 
ping the coupler together. No tools 
— nothing to twist — no levers to 
pull. Snap the coupler together and 
go. The new patented No. 7000 is 
guaranteed to work on any farm 
tractor hydraulic system . . . it’s 
guaranteed to last . . . Price each 
$ 8 . 00 . 

SAVE VALUABLE TIME with the 
new Pioneer Hydraulic Coupler. 
Switch from one operation to an¬ 
other in a jiffy even when line is 
under pressure. You can couple and 
recouple from tractor to implement 
without using tools; just snap onto 
any line. 

PERFECT FOR ALL BREAKAWAY 
APPLICATIONS when used with 
Pioneer breakaway clamps. Can be 
used on all hydraulic quick coupler 
applications. Eliminates trapped 
pressure problems. 

INTERCHANGEABILITY. Inter¬ 
changeable with all other Pioneer 
couplers, male tips, dust plugs, dust 
caps, and breakaway clamps, al¬ 
ready in use. 

SEE THIS UNIQUE, NEW DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT AT YOUR DEALER. If he 

doesn’t already have the No. 7000 
in stock, he can get them from his 
wholesaler immediately. 



PIONEER 


HYDRAULICS, INC. 

1312 NORTH FIFTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 


For “The Time of Your Life,” 
September is Expo time in Syra¬ 
cuse. 

The 1964 New York State Ex¬ 
position, offering $150,000 in pre¬ 
miums for everything from top 
cattle to the finest jams and jellies, 
and presenting 130 all-free shows 
with top name entertainers, will 
open Tuesday, September 1, for 
seven days and seven nights. The 
“Big E” will continue through 
Labor Day, Monday, September 7, 
with all buildings and exhibits open 
from 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. daily. 

“The Time of Your Life” theme 
will be carried throughout the Ex¬ 
position as it focuses its giant spot¬ 
light on agriculture time, industry 
time, youth time, women’s time, 
education time, sports time and en¬ 
tertainment time in an extrava¬ 
ganza designed with the family in 
mind. Of the total $150,000 in pre¬ 
miums, more than $135,000 will be 
awarded to winners of agricultural 
events. 

Cattle and Livestock 

Tops on the agricultural agenda 
again will be the Cattle Show, one 
of the largest in the Northeast, 
with the finest Holstein-Friesian di¬ 
vision in the nation. Breeders of 
dairy and beef cattle will be com¬ 
peting for more than $26,000 in pre¬ 
miums. 

Related to the cattle and other 
livestock shows will be the Quality 
Meat Contest, offering $1,835 in 
premiums. Public auction of all 
grand champions in this division— 
which includes beef, lamb and pork 
—will be held at 4:00 p.m. on 
Thursday, September 3. 

Competition will also be high in 
the sheep, swine and dairy goat de¬ 
partments, with more than $11,000 
in premiums, and the poultry de¬ 
partment, which is offering upwards 
of $11,000 for the best of show. 

Other Farm Features 

Agriculture will be featured 
prominently in the Youth Depart¬ 
ment, where thousands of farm 
boys and girls from New York State 
will be exhibiting their prize live¬ 
stock, vegetables, fruit crops, and 
homemade clothing and furniture. 
The “farmers of tomorrow” will be 
competing for almost $29,000 in 
premiums. 

Other agricultural highlights in¬ 
clude the Farm Products Show, the 
display of prize-winning Christmas 
trees, the forage show, the $1 mil¬ 
lion farm machinery show, the 


dairy products division, Farmstead, 
a $60,000 operating farm, and the 
Grange Department. 

$30,000 Horse Show Awards 

The Expo’s International Horse 
Show, second only to the annual 
Madison Square Garden event, this 
year will offer approximately $30,- 
000 in awards. Due to the large 
number of classes and entries, some 
performance and breeding classes 
will be held on Sunday, August 30, 
and Monday, August 31, two days 
prior to the Expo’s opening. In ad¬ 
dition to the horse show, there will 
be two days of racing on the Expo¬ 
sition track. Quarter horse and Ap- 
paloosa events will be held on 
Wednesday, September 2, and har¬ 
ness racing will return on Thurs¬ 
day, September 3. 

Women's Division 

Among the new features of the 
Women’s Division this year are a 
Spelling Bee on opening day, a 
Youth Art Festival, and an all- 
new model home in Empire Court. 
Returning will be the major Art 
Exhibition and the Photography 


September 1, Tuesday 
Legislators' Day—Youth Day 

• Buffalo and Erie County Day • Niagara 
Falls Day • Jamestown Day • Batavia 
Day 

8:00 a.m. Judging—Sheep Wether 
Show; Swine—Market Barrows (Sheep 
and Swine Bldg.) ; 4-H Flowers 
(Youth Bldg.); 4-H Dairy Cattle Judg¬ 
ing Finals (Coliseum); 4-H Livestock 
Judging Finals (Pole Barn No. 6); 
Forage & Grain (Farm Machinery 
Bldg.). 

8:30 a.m. Judging—Guernsey, Brown 
Swiss and Milking Shorthorn Classes 
(Jr. Pavilion); Quarter Horse Show 
to 12 noon (Coliseum). 

9:00 a.m. State 4-H Food Demonstra¬ 
tion; Judging Homemaking Exhibits 
(Youth Bldg.); High School Bands 
Competition (Grandstand). 

9:30 a.m. Judging — Poultry, Rabbits 
and Cavies (Poultry Bldg.); Sheep 
Carcass Show, Quality Lamb Contest 
Wethers on Hoof (Sheep and Swine 
Bldg.). 

10:00 a.m. Judging — Insect and Dis¬ 
ease Collections (Youth Bldg.); FFA 
Demonstrations (Vo-Ag Model Farm 
Shop); Farm Products, Fruit, Grange 
(Horticulture Bldg.). 


Show co-sponsored with the George 
Eastman House. 

The entertainment program will 
be the biggest ever. Top name en¬ 
tertainers will be billboarded in 
free Empire Court shows with the 
Grandstand reserved for an auto 
thrill show, stock car racing, and a 
demolition derby. The daily pro- 
gi’am, noting every entertainment 
feature, appears below and on the 
following pages. 

Exposition 'Musts' 

Among the thousands of other 
interesting and educational exhib¬ 
its which are “musts” for Expo 
visitors are: The giant railroad dis¬ 
play; Indian Village, with colorful 
ritual dances and “Blood Brother” 
ceremony; marching high school 
bands at the Grandstand on open¬ 
ing day; high school science ex¬ 
hibits in the State Building; the 
Historic Auto Show and Concourse 
d'Elegance; the Square Dance Fes¬ 
tival and Contest in the Coliseum; 
thrilling microd races; the Witter 
Agricultural Museum, finest of its 
kind in the nation; the Sport Car 
Gymkhana on Saturday at the 
Grandstand; the James E. Strates 
Midway, and Funland—a midway 
especially for the children. 

All this and more, lots more, and 
all designed to help you have “The 
Time of Your Life.” 


10:30 a.m. Auburn Children’s Theater 
play—“Jack and the Beanstalk” (ACT 
Wagon); Judging—Wool, Berkshire 
Swine (Sheep and Swine Bldg.); Food 
Demonstration — “Outdoor Cooking”, 
Carole Bushover of Iroquois Gas Corp. 
(Women’s Bldg.). 

11:00 a.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Folk Music Festival with Oscar Brand. 
Jon Gaines, The Shanty Boys with 
Roger Sprung and the Newport Jazz 
Festival All-Stars to 1 p.m.; Indian 
Ceremonial Dance (Indian Village). 
11:30 a.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall). 

12 noon Food Demonstration—“The 
Blueberry Hill Cooking School”, Elsie 
Masterton, author of “Blueberry Hill 
Cook Books” (Women’s Bldg.); Judg¬ 
ing—Youth Food Contest (all after¬ 
noon—Women’s Bldg.); Official weigh¬ 
ing and bagging of Carcass Barrows. 
12:30 p.m. Judging—Flowers (all aft¬ 
ernoon—Horticulture Bldg.). 

1:00 p.m. Judging—Quality Pork Con¬ 
test Barrows on Hoof (Sheep and 
Swine Bldg.); Jerseys and Ayrshires 
(Jr. Pavilion); Horse Show to 4:15 
p.m. (Coliseum); Spelling Bee (Wom¬ 
en’s Bldg.). 

1:45 p.m. Food Demonstration— 
“Freezer Magic”, Sylvia Girmus & 
Eleanor Lynch of Niagara Mohawk 
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Power Corp. (Women’s Bldg.). 

2:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Folk Music Festival with Oscar Brand, 
Jon Gaines, The Shanty Boys with 
Roger Sprung and the Newport Jazz 
Festival All-Stars to 4 p.m.; Auburn 
Childi'en’s Theater play—“Red Shoes” 
(ACT Wagon); Free Health Tests to 
7 p.m. (Hall of Health). 

2:30 p.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall); Judging—Swine and Showman¬ 
ship Finals (Youth—Pole Barn). 

3:00 p.m. Judging—Sheep and Show¬ 
manship Finals (Jr. Pavilion). 

3:30 p.m. Food Demonstration—“Cook¬ 
ing From a Man’s Point of View”, 
Carole Bushover of Iroquois Gas Corp. 
(Women’s Bldg.); Auburn Children’s 
Theater play—“Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk” (ACT Wagon). 

4:00 p.m. Ceremonial Dance (Indian 
Village). 

5:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Folk Music Festival with Oscar Brand, 
Jon Gaines, The Shanty Boys with 
Roger Sprung and the Newport Jazz 
Festival All-Stars to 6:00 pm.; Free 
Grandstand Show — Aut Swenson's 
Thrillcade; Performance Classes Horse 
Show (Coliseum). 

5:30 p.m. Food Demonstration—“The 
Blueberry Hill Cooking School”, Elsie 
Masterton, author of “The Blueberry 
Hill jSook Books” (Women’s Bldg.). 
7:00 p.m. Indian Ceremonial Dance 
(Indian Village); Women’s Bldg. Food 
Demonstration Kitchen Open House.— 
“Tour our Kitchen, Taste our Food. 
Meet our Staff” to 10 p.m. Grange 
Amateur Show. 

7:30 p.m. Free Grandstand Show— 
Aut Swenson’s Thrillcade; 4-H Eve¬ 
ning Program (Youth Bldg.); Written 
Showmanship Exam for Dairy Cattle 
Exhibitors (Jr. Pavilion). 

8:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Folk Music Festival with Oscar Brand, 
Jon Gaines, The Shanty Boys with 
Roger Sprung and the Newport Jazz 
Festival All-Stars to 10:00 p.m. 


September 2, Wednesday 
Women's Day—Youth Day 

• Rochester and Monroe County Day 

• Geneva Day • Auburn Day • Seneca 
Falls Day 

8:00 a.m. Judging — Guernsey, Brown 
Swiss and Milking Shorthorn Dairy 
Cattle (Coliseum); Dorset Sheep, Po¬ 
land China Swine, Dairy Goats (Sheep 
and Swine Bldg.); Beef Cattle Judg¬ 
ing and Showmanship Finals (Jr. Pa¬ 
vilion) . 

8:30 a.m. Judging—Holsteins (Youth). 
9:00 a.m. Judging—Homemaking Ex¬ 
hibits (Youth). 

9:30 a.m. Judging — Pigeons, Rabbits 
and Cavies (Poultry Bldg); State 4-H 
Foods and Home Management Dem¬ 
onstrations (Youth Bldg.). 

10:00 a.m. Judging Hereford Beef Cat¬ 
tle (Beef Cattle Bldg.); FFA Demon¬ 
strations (Vo-Ag Model Farm Shop); 
Southdown Sheep (Sheep & Swine 
Bldg.). 

10:30 a.m. Free Grandstand Show — 
Aut Swenson’s Thrillcade; Auburn 
Children’s Theater play—“Jack and 
the Beanstalk” (Act Wagon); Food 
Demonstration—“The Blueberry Hill 
Cooking School”, Elsie Masterton, au¬ 
thor of “The Blueberry Hill Cook 
Books” (Women’s Bldg.); Judging— 
Duroc Swine (Sheep and Swine Bldg.). 
11:00 a.m. Free Empire Court Show 
—New York State Pops Concert Or¬ 
chestra; Indian Ceremonial Dance 
(Indian Village). 

11:30 a.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall). 

12 noon Free Empire Court Show— 
Singing Star Bobby Rydell; Food Dem¬ 
onstration— “Wine Works Wonders 
With Food”, Betty Ryan Wolfe of Tay¬ 
lor Wines (Women’s Bldg.); Judging— 
Wine, Grape and Fancy Cakes (all 
afternoon—Women’s Bldg.). 

Continued on page 24 • 



Here’s what H. M. (Hoppy) Boersma 
of Route 1, Sheldon, Iowa has to say 
about Char-Lynn Power Steering. 

“My old ’37 John Deere that I use 
around the place for loading jobs was a 
real back-breaker. An hour on it was 
like a full day’s work, until I had Char- 
Lynn Power Steering installed. Both my 
hired man and I now appreciate what a 
time and labor-saver Char-Lynn Power 
Steering is. I wouldn’t think of driving 
any tractor without it—new or old.” 

You, too, can stop fighting that 
tractor. Just follow Mr. Boersma’s 
advice and get feather-lite steering by 
installing Char-Lynn Power Steering. 
Your back and arms will tell you the 
difference in minutes. 


H. M. (HOPPY) BOERSMA 




WITH INCREASED 
CAPACITIES AT THE 

J.S. WOODHOUSE 


NEW YORK STATE EXPOSITION 
SEPT. 1 TO 7, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Aiinro STTTC'TC'F 


ONE PIECE REAR AXLE 
WITH REAR HITCH ^ 


HIGH CAPACITY 
TAPERED ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


ADJUSTABLE WHEELBASE 



OPTIONAL 

WHEELS 


ONE PIECE 
STEERING ROD 


A MODEL FOR EVERY FARM HAULING JOB 

Today’s Electric wagons, wagon boxes and hoists are engi¬ 
neered to be the most service-free jequipment on the farm. 
Whatever your hauling needs,.there are dependable Electric 
products for the job. WAGONS: 4Vs>, 514, 7 and 10-ton capacity 
—all auto-steer models. Also, a 5 ton fifth-wheel wagon. 
WAGON BOXES: Flare and barge boxes with capacities from 
130 to 163 bushels. HOISTS: Four models available—5" stand¬ 
ard lift and Super Hy-Lift—3" high pressure standard and 
Super Hy-Lift. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 

Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Quincy, Illinois 
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get a " WORK HORSE " 

to lighten heavy work 



MODEL 9500BX 
(not shown) 
All Box Construction 
Universal Loader 
with Sweeprake 
and Push-off 
Stacks Hay to 22" 


See them at the Woodhouse 
Exhibit. Compare these 
two great new hydraulic 
loaders. You can’t get 
more for the money! 


Jn/inson 


MODEL 42 


Easier to load and unload is the 
"Work Horse" Model 42 with twin 
cylinder hydraulic bucket control. 
Quick couplers let you attach 
Model 42 to tractor in seconds. 
Box frame and single-acting hy¬ 
draulic lift cylinders raise 2,000 
lbs. to 9' in 6 to 11 seconds. 

Breakaway capacity 3,500 
lbs. Fits most tractors. Full 
line of attachments. 


MODEL 40 

Low-priced "Work Horse" Model 40 
makes quick work of feeding, ma¬ 
nure handling and other tough jobs. 
Powerful, single-acting hydraulic 
cylinders (double-acting optional) 
lift 2,000 lbs. to 9 ft. Plenty of 
ach to clear feed bins and 
fences. Mechanical bucket trip. 
Fits utility, wide front, row 
crop tractors. Full line of 
attachments. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

JOHNSON HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT C OMPANY M 'MINNESOTA 20, 

i’n'"'":-''' .... n' ■ I I'l '' 1 .. . !''I... .! 1 r’:--;...”'r”r.... . .'ll. 

SEE US AT THE EXPOSITION! 

| J. 5. WOODHOUSE COMPANY EXHIBIT | 

Spaces 89-101 • New York State Exposition • Sept. 1-7 

Syracuse, New York M 
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The new Cover Board with exclusive "contour- 
flow” puts the clean look into plowing. It cuts 
the soil! Lifts it! Rolls it into the furrow, not 
beyond it. Try a set. Fits any make plow, new 
and old—and individually tailored for most. 
Unconditionally—yes—unconditionally guar¬ 
anteed for one year! 



Avoid push type devices, get 
exclusive contour flow. 


Still only 


$g85 


average price 
with standard 
bracket. 


East of the Rockies. 


THE COVER BOARD • 100 ORCHARD STREET • BELLEVUE, OHIO 


Distributed by J S WOODHOUSE COMPANY 

353-36th Street, Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


• Continued from page 23 

1:00 p.m. Free at the Grandstand— 
Quarter Horse Race; Free Empire 
Court Show—New York State Pops 
Concert Orchestra; Women’s Day 
Lucheon (Women’s Bldg.); Judging— 
Montadale and Suffolk Sheep (Sheep 
and Swine Bldg.); Tractor Operators’ 
Contest Written and Practical Exam 
(4-H Horse Show Ring). 

1:30 p.m. Grandstand — Appaloosa 
Horse Race. 

1:45 p.m. Food Demonstration — “New 
Room in Your Kitchen”, Carol Moberg 
of Rubbermaid, Inc. (Women’s Bldg.). 
2:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
1964 Fun-E-Revue; Auburn Children’s 
Theater play—“Red Shoes” (ACT 
Wagon); Judging—Landrace Swine 
(Sheep and Swine Bldg.); Free Health 
Tests to 7 p.m. (Hall of Health). 

2:30 p.m. Free Grandstand Show — Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade; Amateur Show 
(Grange Hall). 

3:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show—- 
New York State Pops Concert Or¬ 
chestra. 

3:30 p.m. Food Demonstration—“The 
Art of Fine Baking”, Paula Peck, au¬ 
thor (Women’s Bldg.); Auburn Chil¬ 
dren’s Theater play—“Jack and the 
Beanstalk” (ACT Wagon) 

4:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
singing star Bobby Rydell; Judging 
—Quality Lamb Contest Carcasses 
(Sheep and Swine Bldg.); Indian 
Ceremonial Dance (Indian Village). 
4:30 p.m. Free at the Grandstand— 
Quarter Horse and Appaloosa Horse 
Races. 

5:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show — 
New York State Pops Concert Or¬ 
chestra; Horse Pulling Contest (Coli¬ 
seum) ; Inspection of Lamb Carcasses 
(Sheep and Swine Bldg.). 

5:30 p.m. Food Demonstration — “Wine 
Works Wonders with Food”, Betty 
Ryan Wolfe of Taylor Wines (Women’s 
Bldg.). 

6:00 p.m. Free in Empire Court—1964 
Fun-E-Revue 

7:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show — 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Indian Ceremonial Dance (Indian 
Village); Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall); Inspection of Pork Carcasses; 
Judging—Oxford Sheep (Sheep and 
Swine Bldg.); Women’s Bldg. Food 
Demonstration Kitchen Open House— 
“Tour Our Kitchen, Taste Our Food, 
Meet Our Staff” to 10 p.m.; Free 
Grange Amateur Show. 

7:30 p.m. Free Grandstand Show—Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade; Dairy Cattle 
Showmanship Finals (Youth). 

8:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
singing star Bobby Rydell; 4-H Eve¬ 
ning Program (Youth Bldg.). 

9:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 

September 3, Thursday 
Governor's Day 

• Canandaigua Day • Ithaca Day • El¬ 
mira Day • Cortland Day 

8:00 a.m. Judging—Hampshire Swine, 
Hampshire Sheep (Sheep and Swine 
Bldg.); Ayshire and Jersey Dairy Cat¬ 
tle (Coliseum). 

9:00 a.m. 4-H Poultry Judging Contest, 
4-H Vegetable Judging, Grading and 
Identification Contest (Youth Bldg.); 
4-H Tractor Operators’ Contest (4-H 
Horse Show Ring). 

9:30 a.m. State 4-H Foods Demonstra¬ 
tions, State 4-H Clothing Demonstra¬ 
tions (Youth Bldg.); Judging—Pigeons 
(Poultry Bldg.). 

10:00 a.m. Judging — Corriedale Sheep 
(Sheep and Swine Bldg.); Abei’deen- 
Angus (Beef Cattle Bldg.); FFA Dem¬ 
onstration (Vo-Ag Model Farm Shop). 
10:30 a.m. Auburn Children’s Theater 
play—“Red Shoes” (ACT Wagon); 
Food Demonstration—“The Art of Fine 
Baking”, Paula Peck, author (Women’s 
Bldg.). 

11:00 a.m. Address: Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller (Empire Court); Free Em¬ 
pire Court Show—New York State 
Pops Concert Orchestra; Indian Cere¬ 
monial Dance (Indian Village). 


11:30 a.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall). 

12 noon Free Empire Court Show — 
The Ginny Tiu Show with the Little 
Tius; Judging — Foods Made with 
Spices and Herbs (all afternoon— 
Women’s Bldg.); Food Demonstration 
—“Mealtime Magic with Spices”, Rita 
Dubois of R. T. French Co. (Women’s 
Bldg.). 

12:30 p.m. Judging — Flowers (all aft¬ 
ernoon—Horticulture Bldg.); Colum¬ 
bia Sheep (Sheep & Swine Bldg.). 
1:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show — 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Free at the Grandstand—Har¬ 
ness Racing; P.D.C.A. Calf Presenta¬ 
tion (Coliseum); Judging—Yorkshire 
Swine (Sheep and Swine Bldg.); Dog 
Obedience Demonstration (Jr. Pavil¬ 
ion) . 

1:30 p.m. Judging — Tunis Sheep 
(Sheep and Swine Bldg.); Holstein 
Dairy Cattle (Coliseum). 

1:45 p.m. Food Demonstration—“Tips, 
Tricks and Timesavers in the Field of 
Home Care”, Carol Hansen of John¬ 
son’s Wax Co. (Women’s Bldg.). 

2:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
1964 Fun-E-Revue; Auburn Children’s 
Theater Play—“Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk” (ACT Wagon); 4-H Tractor- 
Operators’ Final Contest (4-H Horse 
Show Ring); Free Health Tests to 7 
p.m. (Hall of Health). 

2:30 p.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall). 

3:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show — 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Judging — Rambouillet Sheep 
(Sheep and Swine Bldg.). 

3:30 p.m. Auburn Children’s Theater 
play—“Red Shoes” (ACT Wagon); 
Food Demonstration — “Barbecuing 
Chicken Indoors and Out”, Robert 
Baker, Prof of Food Science at Cornell 
(Women’s Bldg.). 

4:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
The Ginny Tiu Show with the Little 
Tius; 4-H Egg Grading Contest (Youth 
Bldg.); Auction of Champion Carcass 
for Quality Meats Contest (Sheep and 
Swine Bldg.); Indian Ceremonial 
Dance (Indian Village); Judging— 
Steers on Hoof (Beef Cattle Bldg.). 
5:00 p.m. Free Grandstand Show—Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade; Free Empire 
Court Show—New York State Pops 
Concert Orchestra. 

5:30 p.m. Food Demonstration — “Meal¬ 
time Magic with Herbs”, Rita Dubois 
of R. T. French Co. (Women’s Bldg.). 
6:00 p.m. Free in Empire Court — 1964 
Fun-E-Revue 

7:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Judging—Cheviot and Shropshire 
Sheep (Sheep and Swine Bldg.); In¬ 
dian Ceremonial Dance (Indian Vil¬ 
lage); Amateur Show (Grange Hall); 
Women’s Bldg. Food Demonstration 
Kitchen Open House — “Tour our 
Kitchen, Taste our Food, Meet our 
Staff” to 10 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. Square Dance Festival to 
9: 30 p.m. (Coliseum); Free Grandstand 
Show—Aut Swenson’s Thrillcade. 

8:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
The Ginny Tiu Show with the Little 
Tius. 

9:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
N. Y. State Pops Concert Orchestra. 

September 4, Friday 
Indian Day 

• Watertown Day • Fulton Day • Os¬ 
wego Day • Southern Tier Day 

8:00 a.m. Judging — Holstein Dairy 
Cattle (Coliseum); Flowers and Vege¬ 
tables (Youth Bldg.); Halter Classes 
Horse Show (Race Horse Barn); FFA 
Showmanship Contest (Jr. Pavilion). 
9:00 a.m. FFA Livestock Judging Con¬ 
test (Beef Cattle Barn); FFA Field 
and Forage Crops Contest, FFA Vege¬ 
table Crops Contest, FFA Poultry and 
Egg Judging Contest, FFA Milk Judg¬ 
ing Contest (Youth Bldg.); FFA Dairy 
Cattle Judging (Junior Pavilion). 

9:30 a.m. 4-H Foods Demonstration 
(Youth Bldg.). 

10:00 a.m. FFA Demonstrations (Vo- 
Ag Model Farm Shop); Judging— 
Shorthorn Classes Beef Cattle (Beef 
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OFTEN IMITATED 
Never EQUALLED 



•f UNQUESTIONED QUALITY of materials 
* and workmanship. 

cy UTMOST USEFULNESS based on prac- 
tical features as opposed to "sales 
gimmicks" 

3. TOP VALUE for ycur money. 




fia/f/EEB 


FIRST IN WEATHER-PROTECTION 

ORIGINAL TRACTOR CAB CO. INC., Arlington, Indiana 

Distributed by 

J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. Inc. 

353 Thirty-Sixth St. 
STerling 8-1460 

BROOKLYN 32, NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
HOward 3-5201 

CAMP HILL, PA. 
REgent 7-0591 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
REpublic 9-5607 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
EDisort 5-8511 


WATERVILLE, MAINE 
TRinity 3-3288 


See The 
WOODHOUSE 
Display 
at 

Eastern 

States 

Exposition, 

Too! 

West Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

September 19-27 

Spaces A9-12 and 
A26-29 


Cattle Bldg.). 

10:30 a.m. Free Grandstand Show — 
Aut Swenson’s Thrillcade; Auburn 
Children’s Theater play—“Red Shoes” 
(ACT Wagon); Food Demonstration— 
“Mealtime Magic in a Hurry”, Rita 
Dubois of R. T. French Co. (Wom¬ 
en’s Bldg.). 

11:00 a.m. Free Empire Court Show- 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Indian Ceremonial Dance (Indian 
Village). 

11:30 a.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall). 

12 noon Free Empire Court Show — 
The Ginny Tiu Show with the Little 
Tius; Judging—Foods Made with Po¬ 
tatoes and Vegetables (all afternoon 
—Women’s Bldg.); Food Demonstra¬ 
tion—“The Pleasures of Chinese Cook¬ 
ing”, Madame Grace Chu (Women’s 
Bldg.). 

1:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show- 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Halter Classes Horse Show (Race 
Horse Barn). 

1:45 p.m. Food Demonstration—“Knife 
and Fork Sandwiches from Denmark”, 
Mary McGrath of Derby Foods Co. 
(Women’s Bldg.). 

2:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
1964 Fun-E-Revue; Auburn Children’s 
Theater play—“Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk” (ACT Wagon); Free Health 
Tests to 7 p.m. (Hall of Health). 

2:30 p.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall); Free Grandstand Show—Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade. 

3:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 

3:30 p.m. Auburn Children’s Theater 
play — “Red Shoes” (ACT Wagon); 
Announcement of FFA Judging Re¬ 
sults (Jr. Pavilion); Food Demonstra¬ 
tion—“Vegetable Magic for Gourmets”, 
Rita Dubois of R. T. French Co. (Wom¬ 
en’s Bldg.). 

4:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
The Ginny Tiu Show with the Little 
Tius; Indian Ceremonial Dance (In¬ 
dian Village); Blood Brother Cere¬ 
mony; Grand Champion Class and 
Auction of Champion Carcass from 
Quality Beef Contest; Microd Races 
—Camillus (Microd Track); Halter 
Classes Horse Show (Race Horse 
Barn). 

5:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Performance Classes Horse Show 
(Outside Holding Ring) 

5:30 p.m. Food Demonstration — “the 
Pleasures of Chinese Cooking”, Mad¬ 
ame Grace Chu (Women’s Bldg.); 
Recreation Leadership Demonstration 
to 7:30 p.m. (4-H Jr. Leaders—Youth 
Bldg.). 

6:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
1964 Fun-E-Revue; Written Show¬ 
manship Exam for English and Pony 
Exhibitors (Youth Bldg.). 

6:30 p.m. Draft Horse driving (Race 
Track). 

7:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Microd Races-—Cortland (Microd 
Track); Indian Ceremonial Dance (In¬ 
dian Village); Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall); Women’s Bldg. Food Demon¬ 
stration Kitchen Open House—“Tour 
our Kitchen, Taste our Food, Meet our 
Staff” to 10 p.m.; Free Grange Amateur 
Show. 

7:30 p.m. Free Grandstand Show — Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade. 

8:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
The Ginny Tiu Show with the Little 
Tius. 

9:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show — 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 


September 5, Saturday 
Rose Day 

• Utica Day • Rome Day • Oneida Day 

• Syracuse and Onondaga County Day 

• Herkimer Day 

8:00 a.m. Pony & English Conforma¬ 
tion Class (Youth). 

8:15 a.m. Performance Classes Horse 
Show (Coliseum). 

9:00 a.m. State 4-H Dress Revue Eval- 
Continued on page 26 • 


What’s NEW? 

Come and talk to 
the Woodhouse 
men about 
HOWARD 
ROTAVATOR 
and find out. 

f ES © Sfl? SS, OS g) 1 


ROTAVATOR 


WORLD LEADER IN ROTARY TILLAGE 

J. S. Woodhouse Company, Inc. 
353 36th Street, Brooklyn 32, New York 


Branches at: Camp Hill, Penna.; Brightwood 
(Springfield), Mass.; Syracuse, N.Y.; Waterville, Maine. 



ISE PROFITS QUICK 


WITH 


BLACKWELDER FORKLIFTS 


Blackwelder Forklift attachments give you a quick, low-cost way to chop 
handling costs in half. Do the work of twenty high paid men in less time — 
with minimum fruit damage, lower lug costs. Each features a low silhou¬ 
ette for easy clearance, operates by normal tractor hydraulic system, and 
mounts in minutes. Some have the exclusive side shift. All have Blackwelder's 
famous built-in quality to withstand the toughest conditions. Six models 
to choose-one to fit your tractor and pocketbook quickly and easily. And 
more profitably. 



When you buy Blackwelder 
You buy quality 

BLACKWELDER 

Manufacturing Company 

RIO VISTA • CALIFORNIA 


September, 1 964 
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130 BU. 
170 BU. 


GOOD REASONS 

why the single beater PTO FARM"EZE 
is your best value in spreaders 



1 SIMPLICITY —The single beater means elimination of all 
excess moving parts—fewer parts to get out of order, less 
power to operate. Easy to maintain, easy to operate. 

2 EFFICIENCY —The high peripheral speed single beater cuts 
cleanly and evenly, guarantees a wide even spread. Accurately 
balanced—no loping effect. 

3 DEPENDABILITY —Built for year round service. Single beater 
is self cleaning; conveyer chain is 80% open to minimize 
dangers of freeze up. Construction is rugged—built for long 
years of service. 

4 VERSATILITY— Built to fit the conditions on your farm. Low 
profile for easy access to cleaner but a two position axle and 
choice of wheel sizes allow greater height if needed. Remove 
only 8 bolts to convert to power wagon. 

5 ECONOMY —Compare prices and performance—and see for 
yourself. Low initial cost—low maintenance cost—years of 
service. 


Send for FREE Brochure 

FARM-EZE COMPANY DUBUQUE, IOWA 

J. S. Woodhouse Co., Distributor 
353 — 36th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11232 



FITS ALL TRACTORS. Goes on and off in minutes. 

FAST, LOW COST BROADCASTING. Covers 10 to 25 
acres per hour. Is 2 to 3 times faster than pull type 
machines, yet costs far less. 

UNEXCELLED SEEDING AND SPREADING ACCURACY. 

Assures wide, even distribution. Has positive, easy-to- 
reach control. Ideal for broadcasting all types of grass, 
clover and small grains — for spreading granular fer¬ 
tilizers and chemicals—for top dressing with nitrates. 

PTO AND ELECTRIC MODELS available in 26 qt„ 3 and 

5 bu. capacities. Seed mixing and/or innoculating 
attachment, available for 3 bu. PTO model, can be 
operated while broadcasting. 

See us af the Woodhouse display! 

Garber Seeders Inc., Dept. 601, St. Paris, Ohio 


For Tops In Elevator Performance — Select A 



PORTABLE ELEVATOR 




HARVEST-HANDLER 


UTILITY STEEL ELEVATOR 


Pick the famous lightweight all aluminum portable 
HARVEST-HANDLER or the economy priced UTILITY 
steel elevator. Check for yourself why they are out 
front as your best buy by any comparison. 

A. Easily positioned by one man 

B. Sturdy all aluminum alloy or steel construction 

C. Rugged all bolted construction 

D. Plow contoured chain flights or heavy duty rubber belt 

E. New Dolly with no-ratchet self-locking raising 
mechanism 

There’s a Belt model just right for you 

See On Display i. S. Woodhouse Exhibit 
1964 New York State Exposition 


THE BELT CORPORATION orient, ohio 


• Continued from page 25 

uation (Youth Bldg.); Sports Car 
Gymkhana (Race Track Infield) ; Draft 
Horse driving (Race Track). 

9:30 a.m. State 4-H Food Demonstra¬ 
tion. 

10:00 a.m. FFA Demonstrations (Vo- 
Ag Model Farm Shop); Duncan Award 
Judging; Fruit and Vegetable Dis¬ 
plays (Horticulture Bldg.); 4-H Horse 
judging (Jr. Pavilion). 

10:30 a.m. Free Grandstand Show— 
Aut Swenson’s Thrillcade; Auburn 
Children’s Theater play—“Jack and 
the Beanstalk” (ACT Wagon); Food 
Demonstration—“Thoughts on Tortes”, 
Eddie Doucette, IGA Chef (Women’s 
Bldg.); N.Y. State Grade Draft Horse 
Show (Race Horse Barn); State Hole- 
in-One Contest finals (Race Track In¬ 
field) . 

11:00 a.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Indian Ceremonial Dance (Indian 
Village); 4-H Dress Revue, Bill Van 
Trio (Women’s Bldg.). 

11:30 a.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall). 

12 noon Free Empire Court Show— 
Country and Western Singing Star 
Hank Williams, Jr.; Food Demonstra¬ 
tions—“A Touch of Mexico”, Mary Mc¬ 
Grath of Derby Foods Co. (Women’s 
Bldg.); Judging Foods Made with Ap¬ 
ples all afternoon, Women’s Bldg.). 
12:30 p.m. Judging—Flowers—Horti¬ 
culture Bldg.). 

1:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; 4-H Dress Revue, Bill Van Trio 
(Women’s Bldg.); Performance Classes 
Horse Show (Coliseum). 

1:30 p.m. Draft Horse driving (Race 
Track). 

1:45 p.m. Food Demonstration— 
“Freezer Magic”, Sylvia Girmus & 
Eleanor Lynch of Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. (Women’s Bldg.). 

2:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
1964 Fun-E-Revue; Auburn Children’s 
Theater play — “Red Shoes” (ACT 
Wagon); Microd Races—Williamson; 
Free Health Tests to 7 p.m. (Hall of 
Health). 

2:30 p.m. Free Grandstand Show — Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade; Amateur Show 
(Grange Hall). 

3:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 

3:30 p.m. Auburn Children’s Theater 
play—“Jack and the Beanstalk”— 
(ACT Wagon); Food Demonstration— 
“Fun with Yeast”, Eddie Doucette, IGA 
Chef (Women’s Bldg.); 4-H Dress 
Revue (Women’s Bldg.). 

4:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Country and Western Singing Star 
Hank Williams, Jr.; Ceremonial Dance 
(Indian Village); Microd Races—Au¬ 
burn. 

5:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 


5:30 p.m. Food Demonstrations—“A 
Gourmet’s Tour of America’s Most 
Famous Restaurants”, Marie Gifford 
of Armour & Co. (Women’s Bldg.). 
Recreation Leadership Demonstration 
(4-H Jr. Leaders—Youth Bldg.). 

6:00 p.m. Free in Empire Court—1964 
Fun-E-Revue. 

6:30 p.m. Draft Horse driving (Race 
Track). 

7:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Indian Ceremonial Dance (Indian 
Village); Microd Races — Syracuse 
(Microd Track); Performance Classes 
Horse Show (Coliseum); Amateur 
Show (Grange Hall); Senior Citizens 
Square Dance (Women’s Bldg.); Wom¬ 
en’s Bldg. Food Demonstration Kitch¬ 
en Open House to 10:00 p.m.; Free 
Grange Amateur Show. 

7:30 p.m. Free Grandstand Show—Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade. 

8:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Country and Western Singing Star 
Hank Williams, Jr.; Evening Program 
(Youth Bldg.). 

9:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 

September 6, Sunday 
Religious Observance & 
Family Day 

• Albany Day • Schenectady Day • Troy 
Day • Glens Falls Day • Saratoga 
Springs Day 

10:00 a.m. FFA Demonstrations (Vo- 
Ag Farm Shop). 

10:30 a.m. Auburn Children’s Theater 
play—“Jack and the Beanstalk” (ACT 
Wagon); Historic Auto Show Judging 
(Grandstand). 

11:00 a.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Indian Ceremonial Dance (Indian 
Village); Recreation Leadership Dem¬ 
onstrations (4-H Jr. Leaders—Youth 
Bldg.). 

11:30 a.m. Amateur Show 1 Grange 
Hall). 

12 noon Free Empire Court Show — 
Tenor Sergio Franchi; Judging—Foods 
made with Dairy Products (all after¬ 
noon—Women’s Bldg.); Food Dem¬ 
onstration—“The World’s Fairest Rec¬ 
ipes”, Elizabeth Alston, writer and 
food consultant (Woman’s Bldg.). 
12:30 p.m. Judging — Flowers (all p.m. 
—Horticulture). 

1:00 p.m. Free in Empire Court—New 
York State Pops Orchestra; Protestant 
Worship Service (Grange Hall); Draft 
Horse driving (Race Track); Perform¬ 
ance Classes Horse Show (Coliseum). 
1:45 p.m. Food Demonstration — “Magic 
in the Kitchen”, Eddie Doucette, IGA 
Chef (Women’s Building). 

2:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show- 
1964 Fun-E-Revue; Auburn Children’s 
Theater play — “Red Shoes” (ACT 
Wagon); Free Health Tests to 7 p.m. 
(Hall of Health). 



| Exhibitors af N.Y. State Exposition 


I American Breeders' Service, Oneonta, N.Y.; Babson Bros. Co., Liverpool, N.Y.; 

| Badger Northland Inc., Kaukauna, Wis.; Beatty Bros. Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.; Central 

I Tractor Parts Co., Syracuse, N.Y.; Cobey Corp., Galion, Ohio; H. W. Cook Farm 
Service, DeRuyter, N.Y.; Cornell Mfg. Co., Laceyville, Pa.; Corostone Silo Co., 
Weedsport, N.Y.; Craft Mfg. Co., Conway, Mass.; Craine Inc., Utica, N.Y.; Curtiss 
Breeding Service, Little York, N.Y.; Dairymen's League, New York, N.Y.; Eastern 
Milk Producers Co-op., Syracuse, N.Y.; DeLaval Separator, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; 
Empire McCulloch Co., Syracuse, N.Y.; Esco Cabinet Co., W. Chester, Pa.; Farm¬ 
hand, Hopkins, Minn.; Gould Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, N.Y.; G. H. Grimm Co., 
Rutland, Vt.; Hales & Hunter Co., Clyde, N.Y.; Hinman Milking Machine, Oneida, 
N.Y.; Hoffman Seed and Grain Co., Muncy, Pa.; James Mfg. Co., Stratham, N.H., 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries Inc,, Dansville, N.Y.; Lamphier Lumber Co. Inc. Locke, N.Y.; 
Lehara Equipment Co., New York, N.Y.; Metropolitan Co-op. Milk Producers 
Bargaining Agency, Syracuse, N.Y.; Mojonnier Bros., Chicago, III.; Paul Mueller 
Co., Springfield, Mo.; New Holland Machine Co., Syracuse, N.Y.; New York Arti¬ 
ficial Breeder' Co-op., Ithaca, N.Y.; New York Sealed Storage, Auburn, N.Y.; 
Nold Farm Supply, Rome, N.Y.; Roy K. Ottman, Cobleskill, N.Y.; Owatonna Mfg. 
Co., Owatonna, Minn.; Ribstone Silo Co., Lacona, N.Y.; The Rural New Yorker, 
New York, N.Y.; Standard Equipment Inc., Bel Aire, Md.; Technical Industries Inc., 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Tractor Land Roller Co., Meshoppen, Pa.; Uebler's Inc., Vernon, 
N.Y.; Universal Milking Machine Div., Syracuse, N.Y.; J. S. Woodhonse Co., 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; Zero Sales Corp., Washington, Mo. 
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Entirely NEW, Different! 

A NEW concept in tractor- 
chain design! 

New patented removable swivel end 
hooks 

Swivelloyd Hooks double the life of 
your cross chains. 

Rotation of cross chains keeps them 
alive. 

Free rolling action of Swivelloyds won't 
let them sleep on the job. They’re 
freezeproof, “working” all the time—- 
SELF-CLEANING—providing more posi¬ 
tive traction, evenly-distributed wear 
and long life. Won’t ball up or bind on 
tires. 

Swivel action allows cross chains to roll 
out of tread grooves—moves cross 
chains to high portion of tire tread— 
assures maximum traction 
Cross chains spaced every 4TH LINK 
on NON-KINKING side chain. 

Assures two or more cross chains on 
ground at all times. Constant, steady 
traction. 


LLOYD 

Double-Grip 

TRACTOR CHAINS 



Unique cross-chain arrangement keeps 
chain on top of the tire for greater 
pulling power and increased traction. 


Here’s Real 


Action! 


Lloyd’s Double Grip 
tractor tire chain 
takes you through 
mud, snow, feedlot, 
stubble - covered 
field and with the 
heaviest of loads. 


• Easy on...easy off • Self-clean¬ 
ing • Made from case-hardened 
cross links • Fits even the largest 
treads. 


J. S. WOODHOUSE 
EXHIBITS 


Syracuse, New York 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


LLOYD Chain Corporation 
Maryville, Missouri 



NEW TRACTOR SAW FRAME NO. 33 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL 

• Easy to Attach — Easy to 
Operate 

• Extra Rigidity^ & Strength 
Prevents Binding & 
Weaving 

• Takes Saws Large as 32- 
inch Diameter 

Mounts on tractor power lift. Quick portability. High¬ 
est Quality materials. Easy belt adjustment. Buller 
makes other tractor saw frame models. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 

J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. INC. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. New Kensington, Pa. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 

Camp Hill, Pa. Waterville, Maine 


2:30 p.m. Announcement of Historic | 
Auto Show Winners (Grandstand); 
Amateur Show (Grange Hall). 

2:45 p.m. Grand Concourse d’Elegance, 
Parade of Historic Automobiles 
(Grandstand). 

3:00 p.m. N.Y.S. Exposition Pauses Be¬ 
fore God (Inter-Faith Religious Ob¬ 
servance) in Empire Court; Microd 
Races — Skaneateles-Lyons (Microd 
Track). 

3:30 p.m. Food Demonstration — “A 
Gourmet’s Tour of America’s Most 
Famous Restaurants”, Marie Gifford 
of Armour & Co. (Women’s Bldg.); 
Auburn Children’s Theater play— 
“Jack and the Beanstalk”; 4-H Horse 
Show (Jr. Pavilion). 

4:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Tenor Sergio Franchi; Indian Ceremo¬ 
nial Dance (Indian Village); Draft 
Horse driving (Race Track). 

5:00 p.m. Free Grandstand Show—Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade; Free Empire 
Court Show—New York State Pops 
Concert Orchestra. 

5:30 p.m. Food Demonstration—“The 
World’s Fairest Recipes”, Elizabeth 
Alston, v/riter and food consultant 
(Women’s Bldg.) 

6:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
1964 Fun-E-Revue; Written Show¬ 
manship Exam for Western Exhibitors 
(Youth Bldg.) 

7:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Indian Ceremonial Dance (Indian 
Village); Microd Races—Wolcott (Mi¬ 
crod Track); Performance Classes 
Horse Show (Coliseum); Amateur 
Show (Grange Hall); Women’s Bldg. 
Food Demonstration Kitchen Open 
House—“Tour our Kitchen, Taste our 
Food, Meet our Staff” to 10 p.m.; Draft 
Horse driving (Track). 

7:30 p.m. Free Grandstand Show—Aut 
Swenson’s Thrillcade; Horse Judging 
(Jr. Pavilion). 

8:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Tenor Star Sergio Franchi. 

9:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 


September 7, Monday 
Labor Day 

• Middletown Day • Newburgh Day 

• Kingston Day • Poughkeepsie Day 

• Port Jervis Day 

8:00 a.m. Draft Horse driving (Race 
Track). 

8:15 a.m. Performance Classes Horse 
Show (Coliseum). 

9:00 a.m. 4-H Horse Show (Jr. Pavil¬ 
ion) ; State 4-H Foods Demonstration 
(Youth Bldg.) 

10:00 a.m. FFA Demonstrations (Vo- 
Ag Farm Shop). 

10:30 a.m. Aubui’n Children’s Theater 
play—“Red Shoes” (ACT Wagon); 
Food Demonstration—“The World’s 
Fairest Recipes”, Elizabeth Alston, 
writer and food consultant (Women’s 
Bldg.). 

11:00 a.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Indian Ceremonial Dance (Indian 
Village); Recreation Leadership Dem¬ 
onstration (4-H Jr. Leaders—Youth 
Bldg.). 

11:30 a.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall). 

12 Noon Free Empire Court Show— 
Tenor Sergio Franchi; Food Demon¬ 
stration—“Year Round Barbecuing”, 
Eddie Doucette, IGA Chef (Women’s 
Bldg.); Judging—Foods Made with 
Fruits Other Than Apples (all after¬ 
noon—Women’s Bldg’.). 

12:30 p.m. Judging — Flowers (all 
afternoon—Horticulture Bldg.). 

1:00 p.m. N.Y. State Championship 
Stock Car Races (Grandstand); Free 
Empire Court Show—New York State 
Pops Concert Orchestra; Performance 
Classes Horse Show (Coliseum). 

1:45 p.m. Food Demonstration — “A 
Gourmet’s Tour of America’s Most Fa¬ 
mous Restaurants”, Marie Gifford of 
Armour & Co. (Women’s Bldg.). 

2:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
1964 Fun-E-Revue; Auburn Children’s 
Theater play—“Jack and the Bean- 
Continued on page 28 • 



HANDLES ANY MANURE . . . FROM LIQUID TO FROZEN CHUNKS 

Patented revolving chain-flail action pulverizes and delivers manure 
out the side in a fine, even pattern up to 20 feet wide. Simplicity 
of design and rugged unibody construction eliminates costly mainte¬ 
nance. With only two moving parts and two easy-to-reach grease 
fittings, there’s nothing to cause you trouble . . . even under the 
•toughest conditions. Proven by over five years of field testing, it is 
fully guaranteed for one year. 

Handles any load, up to 8000 pounds, of beef, hog, dairy, sheep or 
poultry manure . . . even liquid or frozen chunks. See for yourself. 
Just send in coupon. 

Designed and built by the originators of the side delivery concept. 


MANURE 



HAWK BILT 

VINTON, IOWA 


HAWK BILT MFG. CORP., Dept. RN-964, Vinton, Iowa 

□ Please arrange demonstration. 

□ Please send literature and name of dealer. 

□ 145 Bushel model □ Big 6-ton Side Spreader 

□ 100 Bushel model □ 1000-gal. Liquid Spreader 


NAMEL 


ADDRESS- 
COUNTY— 


STATEL 


□ I am a student. 



“The Rake That Grows” 

5-6 or 7 Raking Wheels from One Frame 


Model "H" is Land-Shaped 

• Adjustable Tongue and Ground Wheels 
on all Models for Offset Raking and 
Swath Control 

• Front and Rear Extensions Bolt On 

• Raking Width from 7l/ 2 to I I-feet. 



EDENTON, NORTH CAROLINA, U. S. A. 

This Continent’s Oldest Manufacturer of Wheel 
Rakes Under Its Original Management 

See the Model H5 at the 

J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. EXHIBIT 

Spaces 89-101 N.Y. State Exposition 



September, 1964 
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INTRODUCING NEW HASTEN 
KWIK-LOAD FORAGE BOXES 



Convertible 
or Compact 





Cost a little more ... deliver moth more! 


Whatever your forage crop, there's a new Kasten box 
to handle it quickly and easily. The slightly higher 
first cost is quickly repaid in operation. Our top ca¬ 
pacity 900-cu. ft. convertible holds an unusually large 
payload .. . saves trips and man-hours. The compact 
model is a steady, rugged performer built-to-last. 

ASK ABOUT THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 



NEW FOOLPROOF CONTROL CENTER avoids plugging blower, clears feed fast. 
NEW REAR UNLOADING unloads baled feed, forage crops in seconds. 

5 SPEED SMOOTH CONTINUOUS ROLLER CHAIN DRIVE 

eliminates jerky intermittent motion. 

KASTEN SAFETY TRIP helps prevent injury to operator. 


KASTEN 

KASTVN MFC COtF . AUIMTOM. WtSCOMSiN 

■ 

Register with your J 
dealer today —Get 

100 I 

GREEN STAMPS 

FREE! 


KASTEN MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

DEPT. RNY ALLENTON, WISCONSIN 

Please send me your 1964 illustrated brochure. 

NAME__—- 

ADDRESS... . .......... 

CITY_STATE- 



GREATER LIFT AND REACH 
PER FOOT OF TUBE 
new 5N0WE& : 

6 GRAIN AUGERS 


• Husky, high lift transport made of 
2"x3" rectangular tube. 

• Greater stability from 78" 
wheel tread. 

• Increased capacity from 
higher RPM. 

• Self-leveling motor 
mount with belt-tight¬ 
ener and clutch 
combination. 


Auger Length 
31' 

35' 

41' 

45' 

51' 


Max. Elevation 
23' 

27' 

31' 

35' 

36' 


TILTING HOPPER • Increases capacity • Provides 
for convenient drive-through unloading • Spring 
loaded for easy lift • 84" long, 22" wide, 12" deep 


Products at J.S. Woodhouse Co., Exhibit 


Backed by reliable SNOWCO WARRANTY 


• Continued from page 27 

stalk” (ACT Wagon); Free Health 
Tests to 7 p.m. (Hall of Health). 

2:30 p.m. Amateur Show (Grange 
Hall). 

3:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 

3:30 p.m. Free Fashion Show (Wom¬ 
en’s Bldg.); Food Demonstration— 
“The World’s Fairest Recipes”, Eliza¬ 
beth Alston, writer and food consult¬ 
ant (Women’s Bldg.); Auburn Chil¬ 
dren’s Theater play—“Red Shoes” 
(ACT Wagon). 

4:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Tenor Sergio Franchi; Indian Ceremo¬ 
nial Dance (Indian Village); Microd 
Races—National Championship (Mi¬ 
crod Track). 

5:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Free Fashion Show (Women’s 
Bldg.). 

5:30 p.m. Food Demonstration—“Magic 


in the Kitchen”, Eddie Doucette, IGA 
Chef (Women’s Building). 

6:00 p.m. Free in Empire Court—1984 
Fun-E-Revue. 

7:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra; Microd Races—MR2 Modified 
Championship (Microd Track); Per¬ 
formance Classes Horse Show (Coli¬ 
seum); Indian Ceremonial Dance (In¬ 
dian Village); Women’s Bldg. Food 
Demonstration Kitchen Open House— 
“Tour our Kitchen, Taste our Food, 
Meet our Staff”, to 10 p.m.; Free Ama¬ 
teur Show (Grange Hall). 

7:30 p.m. Demolition Derby (Grand¬ 
stand) . 

8:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
Tenor Star Sergio Franchi. 

9:00 p.m. Free Empire Court Show— 
New York State Pops Concert Orches¬ 
tra. 

*A11 Coliseum and Grandstand Shows 
are free to Expositiongoers except 
those events marked *. 


In Pennsylvania 

All-American Dairy Show 


The Pennsylvania All-American 
Dairy Show, a new state-sponsored 
international event, will make its 
bow September 14 to 17 in the 
State Farm Show Building in Har¬ 
risburg. Open to breeders of reg¬ 
istered dairy stock in the United 
States and Canada, it will embrace 
the six principal dairy breeds— 
Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, 
Holstein, Jersey and Milking Short¬ 
horn. 

The show will be conducted by 
the State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture with the co-sponsorship of the 
Pennsylvania Dairy and Allied In¬ 
dustries Association. The PDAIA, 
a new statewide organization, will 
embrace all elements of the dairy 
industry within the Commonwealth. 

Headed by Cuthbert Nairn, Doug- 
lassville, as president, the PDAIA 
has these additional officers: vice- 
president — Obie Snider, Imler; 
treas.—William H. Juzi, Camp Hill; 
sec.—-Harold R. McCullough, State 
College. Directors are: C. Eugene 
Harding, Brookville; Merle E. Mil¬ 
ler, Carlisle; Samuel G. Yoder, 
Shoemakersville; H. Francis Ken¬ 
nedy, Butler; and Messrs. Nairn and 
Snider. Manager of the show is Mr. 
McCullough, assistant director of 


Extension at Penn State. 

In organization and operation, the 
new dairy event will be patterned 
after the Pennsylvania Livestock 
Exposition, an open international 
beef cattle-swine-sheep show that 
is conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture with the co-sponsor¬ 
ship of the Pennsylvania Livestock 
and Allied Industries Association. 
Along with the State Farm Prod¬ 
ucts Show, an all-Pennsylvania 
event, the new dairy show will be 
the third big agricultural exposi¬ 
tion held annually by the Depart¬ 
ment in the State Farm Show 
Building. 

State Agriculture Secretary Bull 
says the dairy show will bring to¬ 
gether in open competition for the 
first time in Pennsylvania the best 
dairy animals from the leading 
dairy states and Canada. Better 
breeding and improved dairy herds 
are expected to be a result. 

National breed sales will be an 
important part of the show. These 
will facilitate distribution of top- 
quality animals to new herds and 
new areas. Because the show is in¬ 
ternational in scope, it is hoped to 
stimulate tourist travel and bring 
many visitors to Pennsylvania. 


At Apple Institute Conference 


Orchardists, fruit specialists and 
horticultural industry members— 
280 in total—from all areas of the 
United States attended the Nation¬ 
al Apple Institute Conference in 
early July at Bedford Springs, Pa. 

Included in the three-day session 
was the election of officers for 1964- 
65: H. Delmer Robinson Jr., Win¬ 
chester, Va., pres.; Maurice Sand¬ 
ers, Emmett, Idaho, vice pres.; 
Gerald Verbridge, Williamson, N.Y., 
secy.; and Robert Rider, Bridge- 
ville, Del., treas. Fred P. Corey, 
Washington, D.-C., retained his post 
as executive vice-president. 

One of the features of the pro¬ 
gram was a tour of Blair and Bed¬ 
ford County orchards and proc¬ 
essing plants. Henry Shoenthal 
Orchards, Wright Orchards and 
Amich Orchards were visited in 
Bedford County, while Blair County 
hosts included Ore Hill Orchards, 
Fluke Orchards and Cove Apple 
Packers Cooperative. This two- 


county area of Pennsylvania has 
2,000 acres in fruit production, with 
200,000 bushels of apples produced 
annually. The State produces 9.8 
million bushels annually. 

Nelson H. Gotwalt 




Orchard management practices are discussed 
by Dr. Carl Bittner (with megaphone), Penn 
State pomologist, at National Apple Institute 
tour of Pennsylvania's Bedford and Blair 
counties. The group here is visiting the Dale 
Wright Orchard in Shellsburg. 
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THE WORLD’S 
FINEST POWER 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYER 
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...URGENT 



• A completely self-contained and portable 
mist sprayer and duster for agricultural 
spraying and pest control. 


• Rugged, lightweight, powerful enough to 
give long range penetrating power never 
before obtained in so light a machine. 


• Precise flowage control allows adjustment 
of dosage for varying applications. 


• Easily convertible from 
mister to duster, with flame¬ 
throwing attachments also 
available. 

• Newest design of frame 
and shock absorbers pro¬ 
vide operator with maximum 
carrying comfort. 

• Sales, parts and service 
facilities throughout the 
United States by Hanson 
Equipment Company, the 
pioneer-leader of spraying 
equipment. 



Distributed by 

J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hanson 


HANSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Beloit, Wis. 



| J. 5. WOODHOUSE | 
| COMPANY EXHIBIT § 

New York State 
Exposition 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sept. 1-7 

Spaces 89-101 

IlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 


Know Your 
Potato Bugs' 

Potato grower’s must fight a con¬ 
stant battle with the “bugs” to keep 
them from damaging foliage, suck¬ 
ing sap from plants and transmit¬ 
ting diseases to their fields. Farmers 
must check their crops often, look 
underneath leaves, watch for hop¬ 
ping pests and keep tabs on the 
general health of the potato plants. 
Here are descriptions of three major 
potato insects: 

Colorado Potato Beetle —Both 
the adults and larvae of Colorado 
potato beetle, or “potato bug,” feed 
on leaves. If left uncontrolled, large 
infestations could consume all the 
foliage, leaving only bare stems. 
These beetles are hard-shelled, %- 



Photo: Union Carbide Chemicals 


The Colorado potato beetle, or "potato bug," 
is one of the most widespread and destruc¬ 
tive pests in the nation. 

inch long, with black and yellow 
stripes running along their wing 
cover. The reddish larvae cause 
most damage to potatoes, chewing 
and destroying all of the leaf except 
the ribs. Leaves are chewed by the 
adult beetles, but not often de¬ 
stroyed 

Potato Flea Beetles —The potato 
flea beetle chews small holes in 
leaves, giving them a sievelike ap¬ 
pearance. Badly-eaten leaves with¬ 
er and die, and potato tuber growth 
is reduced. Flea beetles also are 
known to transmit potato diseases. 
But the greatest damage is done by 
the beetles eating holes in leaves 
soon after plants have come up and 
again later in the year when an¬ 
other insect generation emerges. 
The Mo to Vs-inch beetles are small, 
black, very active and jump like 
fleas as they take off for flight. 

Potato Leafhopper —The potato 
leafhopper is a small, light-green, 
wedge-shaped sucking insect. Both 
nymphs and adults are found on 
leaflets, and their feeding causes 
leaf tip and marginal burning due 
to toxin inserted into leaf tissue. 
The burn causes leaflets to curl up¬ 
ward, turn yellow and finally be¬ 
come brown and brittle. Leafhopper 
feeding and hopperburn together 
often destroy entire fields of pota¬ 
toes as if fire had swept over them. 
They feed mostly on the underside 
of leaves and, when disturbed, the 
adults fly and young nymphs scam¬ 
per for cover, traveling sidewise 
like crabs. 

It is economical and easy to con¬ 
trol these various insects in potato 
fields with the carbamate pesticide 
Sevin. This newer-type material 
provides effective kill of these pests, 
even those developing resistance to 
some other insecticides. Sevin can 
be applied up to and including the 
day of harvest of potatoes. This al¬ 
lows growers to effectively control 
late-season insect broods. 


I Works Fields in Mud 1 ft. Deep! 



give more GO-POWER 

With low cost ARPS HALF-TRACKS you can 
WORK YOUR FIELDS under WORST WEATHER 
CONDITIONS. Tractors GO where they 
COULDN'T BEFORE . . . through DEEP MUD, 
SLUSHY SNOW, SHIFTING SAND. Don't let wet 
weather, deep snows, ANY “tough-going” con¬ 
dition keep you behind schedule .. . get ARPS 
HALF-TRACKS and transform 90% of tractor 
power into USABLE DRAWBAR PULL. 


Fit most popular combines — save 
crops worth thousands of dollars by 
using ARPS half-tracks on your self- 
propelled combine. 



Send for NEW booklet . . . give tractor MAKE and AlODEL. E-64 

ARPS CORPORATION • New Holstein, Wis. • Dept. RNY-9 

TRENCHERS • LANDSCAPING RAKES • REAR BLADES • DOZERS • SNOW BLOWERS 


For name of your local dealer 
write or phone: 
i. S. Woodhouse Co., Inc. 
353 Thirty-sixth Street 
Brooklyn 32, New York 
Phone: Sterling 8-1460 



BEST 

FARM HEATER 
ON WHEELS! 


Knipco circulating heat goes 
anywhere — to hog houses, 
machine sheds, basements, 
out-of-doors—to help you do 
more work and save money. 
Proved on thousands of 
farms. Uses low cost kero¬ 
sene or #1 fuel oil. Get a new 
Knipco; most reliable, best 
made. 

Some dealerships 
still open. 

Write or call, today. 


GILSON 

FARM MIXERS 

Gilson Brothers Company 
Fredonia, Wisconsin 


See this equipment at the 

J. 5. Woodhouse Company 
Exhibit 


IVew York State Exposition 



KB 30 


FORAGE BLOWER 


tops for haylage! " 
available with magnet! 



New wider Shaker Pan De¬ 
sign eliminates bridging in 
hopper—even with haylage. 

^►Rotating Outlet — no tools 
needed to adjust. 

Shear Bolt protection. 

Shred Knife to keep fan 
tips clean. 

Adjustable Fan Blades. 

Adjustable Axle Heights. 

Ideal for Big Center-Fill 
Silos. 

Available with 3-point hitch. 


OTHER KOOLS FORAGE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT — KB20 WITH 10 FT. 
HOPPER — KB40 CUTTER - BLOWER 

Distributed in New York by — 

J. S. WOODHOUSE CO., INC. 

Court Street Road — 

Eastwood Station 
Syracuse, New York. 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST! 


September, 1964 
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Something for Everyone' 



The explosive shattering force of this heat-tempered steel 
patented blade is generated by its exclusive ax-head weight. 
What it won’t do, can’t be done by a rotary cutter. 

You’ll find it only on a Lilliston. 

Lilliston Rotary Cutters 

7-Six D • Commando • Mow’- 
Hawk 60 • Mow’Hawk 66 • Clip¬ 
per • Fly in’ Scot • Dynamow 

The fast, fierce and furious line 
of famous rawhide-tough Lillis- 
tons 



Write for color literature • Send card to Lilliston, Albany, Ga. 



LILLISTON 

IMPLEMENT COMPANY 



Albany, Georgia • Waco, Texas • Weldon, N. C. Ware¬ 
houses in: Lubbock, Texas • Tulare, California • Bloom¬ 
ington, Illinois • Minneapolis, Minnesota • Fargo, N. D. 



Pioneering Products to 
Serve Mankind. 

Manufacturers also of 
Lilliston Peanut Equip¬ 
ment, and the one and 
only Rolling Cultivator 





Want the 


latest on 
hydraulics? 


Call your Anchor Man! 


The use of hydraulics is now so 
complex and increasing so fast, you 
need a man like your ANCHOR MAN 
to help. He’s an expert backed by 
continuous research and products 
developed for today’s more 
exacting requirements. 


See Complete Display 
J. S. WOODHOUSE SPACE 


New York Exposition—Syracuse 
Eastern States Exposition—Springfield 


© ANCHOR 

COUPLING CO. INC. 

LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 

Branch Plants: Plymouth, Mich., Dallas, Tex.: Los Angeles, Calif., Wilmington, Del-: Atlanta. Ga. 


At Eastern States Exposition 


There will be something for 
everyone at the 43rd annual East¬ 
ern States Exposition starting Sat¬ 
urday, September 19 and continu¬ 
ing through Sunday, September 27, 
in West Springfield. 

Major Attractions 

Major attractions this year in¬ 
clude the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, perennial favorites of Ex¬ 
position visitors, who will make 10 
appearances at the Eastern States 
Horse Show. Radio personality and 
champion horseman Arthur God¬ 
frey will be making an unprece¬ 
dented fourth visit to the Exposi¬ 
tion. Godfrey will appear at the 
Horse Show September 25 through 
27, riding Goldie, his handsome 
palomino, in a dressage act which 
demonstrates Godfrey’s consider¬ 
able riding ability. 

For the second successive year 
the Eastern States Exposition has 
been designated an International 
Fair by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. In keeping 
with this international theme, the 
Royal Irish Guard will highlight 
the Governor’s Command Perfor¬ 
mance on opening night and also 
make two appearances on Sunday, 
September 20. This marks the Roy¬ 
al Irish Guard’s first appearance 
in the United States and their visit 
to the Exposition has been awaited 
for two years. 

Championship Rodeo 

Returning to the Exposition after 
an absence of nearly a decade is 
the world championship rodeo, fea¬ 
turing television stars Dale Robert¬ 
son and Joe Bodrie. There will be 
eight performances of the rodeo in 
the Coliseum from September 21 to 
26, and one of the unusual features 
will be racing by girls mounted on 
powerful quarter horses around a 
triangular track to be set up in the 
Coliseum. 

Massachusetts Governor Endi- 
cott Peabody will head the delega¬ 
tion of six New England Governors 
who will attend the Exposition on 
opening night and also tour the 
fair’s famous Avenue of States on 
the following day. This year, for 
the first time, the New England 
Governors will hold their quarterly 
New England Governors Confer¬ 
ence on the Exposition grounds in 
conjunction with their visit to the 
fair. The Conference will be held 
in the Brooks Memorial Building 
Saturday, September 19. 

The Eastern States Horse Show, 
largest dedicated-to-amateur horse 
show in the world, also has an in¬ 
ternational flavor this year with 
many entries from Canada and 
Mexico. In addition to their ap¬ 
pearances at all sessions of the 


Horse Show, the Mounted Police 
will be stabled in front of the Youth 
Building on the Exposition grounds 
and will be open to free public 
viewing throughout the nine-day 
show. 

Events at Livestock Arena 

The Exposition’s new Livestock 
Arena, most modern in the nation, 
will be in constant use during the 
9-day Exposition and for the sec¬ 
ond year in a row a “split show” 
policy will be followed for live¬ 
stock competition. All breeds other 
than Holstein will be judged dur¬ 
ing the first half of the fair, and 
the Exposition’s giant Holstein 
competition will take place during 
the second half. The 1964 Livestock 
Show is dedicated to the “Exten¬ 
sion Workers of the New England 
States” in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the Smith- 
Lever Act. 

The Pennsylvania All-American 
Dairy Show, which has been dis¬ 
cussed for many years, becomes a 
reality this year from September 
14 through 17, immediately preced¬ 
ing the Exposition, and it is antici¬ 
pated that many of the champion¬ 
ship herds exhibited at Harrisburg 
will come from there directly to 
the Exposition. 

4-H and FFA Shows 

The 4-H Dairy Show has been 
shifted at the request of 4-H lead¬ 
ers from the first four days to the 
last four days. The Exposition’s 
Outdoor Machinery Show, biggest 
in the East, will remain a constant 
source of interest to farmers 
throughout the Northeast. 

There will be 575 Future Farm- 
ei's of America competing in the 
North Atlantic Regional Star 
Farmer contest. A total of $60,000 
is being offered in prizes for live¬ 
stock and youth shows with 1500 
cattle entries, 500 sheep and 665 
4-H livestock entries anticipated. 

Scholarships To Be Awarded 

Maintaining its emphasis on edu¬ 
cation, the Exposition again will 
offer scholarships of $1,000 to 
worthy students from each New 
England State, with the recipients 
to be selected by the Governor of 
each State. Additionally, for the 
third year in a row, the Exposition 
will sponsor its Festival of College 
Queens, with six pretty coeds com¬ 
peting for a $750 scholarship. 

The Exposition’s Better Living 
Center again will have an inter¬ 
national hue with exhibits sched¬ 
uled from Poland, Japan, Germany, 
Fi'ance and Canada. 

Maine is the second State to 
be declared Brucellosis-Free. New 
Hampshire was the first. 


p!llll!!ll!lll!!llllllll!]|||j||||!l!lll]||||lillill[|ll|lll|j||[|j||l|ljl|ll|||l|||!!l||l!l||j|[|||j[|||||[|j|!!!j|||||||||l!l!|||!||jin 

| Exhibitors at Eastern States Exposition j 

f Agway Inc., Syracuse, N.Y.; Allen Lawnmower Co., W. Springfield, Mass.; Allis- § 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Liverpool, N.Y.; Bassett Boat Co., Springfield, Mass.; J. I. Case I 
Co., Syracuse, N.Y.; Clay Equipment Corp., Madison, Conn.; John Deere Co., 

| Syracuse, N.Y.; Fisher Engineering, Rockland, Maine; G. H. Grimm Co., Rutland, 

Vt.; Willard F. Howland, South ampton. Mass.; International Harvester Co., West- 
field, Mass.; Kent Supply Co., Kent, Conn.; The Magovern Co. Inc., Springfield, 
Mass.; Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., Everett, Mass.; Marietta Silos, Ravena, N.Y.; New 

§| Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa.; Ritchie Mfg. Co., Conrad, la.; J. S. 

1 Woodhouse Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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EXPOSITION 


Really PEOPLE—That’s what the New 
York State Exposition is, really people. 
People who are farmers. Farmers who come 
to this once-in-a-year show with a purpose. 
Whether their purpose is to display the finest 
farm products and to win one or more of the 
coveted premium awards, or whether their 
purpose is only to view the exhibits and, per¬ 
haps, learn something new, people will be 
everywhere on the Exposition grounds— 
tending animals, walking, helping, posing for 
pictures, working, all enjoying themselves 
at the Big “E”—their big show. Take a day— 
or more—to view all of the exhibits and see 
what a fine job is being done by people— 
really farm people! 

New York State 

Syracuse, N. Y. • 





tion 


September 1-7 










September, 1 964 
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RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

in This department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 

October Issue 
Closes September 7 

November Issue 
Closes October 12 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
A.M. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


_HELP WANTED_ 

LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
ond bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
offer 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 


FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT informa¬ 
tion. Construction, other work 
projects. Good paying overseas jobs 
with extras, travel expenses. Write 
only: Foreign Service Bureau, Dept. 
RN, Bradenton Beach, Florida. 

DAIRYMEN HELPERS—man to pas¬ 
teurize and bottle milk; man to 
milk and care for cows. Sober and 
industrious. Salary $3,880 to $4,960 
year. Annual increases. Liberal bene¬ 
fits. 40 hour week. Live-in available 
at $75 month. Contact C. J. Decker, 
Farm Supt., Grasslands, Valhalla, 
N. Y. (Westchester Co.) 914 LY. 
2-8500, Ext. 2403. 


COMPANION wanted for elderly 

lady. No heavy work. Miss Rosalie 
Willson, Meads Road, Woodstock, 
New York. Tel: OR 9-2537._ 

WANTED RELIABLE MAN to work 

on a large certified milk farm. 
Paid vacations, sick benefits. Write 
for information. Walker Gordon Lab¬ 
oratory Company, Plainsboro, New 
Jersey. 

MARRIED MAN to care for small 

garden and 50 laying hens on 
waterfront farm. Excellent house, 
beat, electricity, telephone, milk, 
eggs and top wages to intelligent, 
interested worker. Permanent job for 
further information write: Orchard 
Point Farm, Chestertown, Maryland 
21620, giving age, experience, ref¬ 
erences, etc. 

ROUTE” WORK FOR MAN or woman 

with farm background. $25 or 
more profit per day to start—larger 
repeat orders. Write K. H. Inman, 
Dept. 30-P, Box 371, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

HOUSEKEEPER,companion, nice home 

in Avon, New York. Wages. Box 
7800 Rurnal New Yorker. 


WANTED: OCTOBER 1st. Two com¬ 
petent and experienced women 
who like country living to cook, wait 
on table and look after large old 
fashioned country house. Day work¬ 
er who helps with upstairs work 
comes in five days a week. Family 
consists of couple, teen-aged girl at 
boarding school and two ancient 
dogs. Family away two months each 
winter. Would prefer two women but 
would consider a couple and have no 
objection to a small child. Present 
employees retiring after 16 years in 
this position. Excellent cook and ref¬ 
erences essential. Own car desirable 
os farm is three miles from the vil¬ 
lage and forty miles north of New 
York City. Ample wages and day off 
a week and month's vacation in sum¬ 
mer with pay. If interested write 
Box 216, Bedford Hills, New York, 
giving references and interview will 
be arranged. 

YOUNG BOY: Chores, small farm. 

Good permanent home. Box 104, 
Manorville, New York. 


MILKERS, experienced in hand or 

machine milking. Salary $3,546 to 
start. Annual raises. 5 day, 40 hour 
week (split shift). Room and board 
available. Free Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield. Apply Personnel Department, 
Tuesday thru Friday, N.J. State Hos¬ 
pital, Greystone Park, New Jersey. 

FARMER WANTED. Married. Small 

family. Experienced mowing, re¬ 
pairs, care animals. No crops. Central 
New Jersey. State age, family, ex¬ 
perience, address last two employers. 
References. Box 7805 Rural New 
Yorker. 

TOP NOTCH DAIRYMAN with fam- 

ily. Good milker—handy with ma¬ 
chinery for Holstein Herd, 50 milk¬ 
ers in Eastern Connecticut. Modern 
barn and machinery. Top wages. 
New House, good reference definite¬ 
ly required. Polinsky's Farm. Tele¬ 
phone 376-2227 Jewett City, Con¬ 
necticut. 

WANTED COMPANION for elderly 

gentleman—live in—Country in 
Summer, City in Winter. Must be 
sober, refined, good pay living con¬ 
ditions. References. Box 7807 Rural 
New Yorker. 

RELIABLE”mARRIED MAN fo7 farm 

estate work and help care for 
ponies. Salary $325 a month plus 
modern seven room house and fuel. 
Two week paid vacation. Write or 
phone farm manager, William Eddy, 
Gipsy Trail Road, Carmel, New York. 
914-CA 5-7359._ 

GARDENER—Married to work under 

Estate Manager, Westchester 
County, New York. Must have ref¬ 
erence, be able to drive Ford tractor 
and truck. Unfurnished house avail¬ 
able. Box 7812 Rural New Yorker. 

WANTEd”mARRIED FARvT manager, 

for outside work on horse farm and 
country estate in Westchester Coun¬ 
ty, N.Y. Require reliable man ex¬ 
perienced in raising quality hay, 
supervising labor and maintenance 
equipment, fences, buildings, etc. 
Good salary and working conditions. 
Send details about self and experi¬ 
ence. Box 7815 Rural New Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED GARDENERS—Ground 

men, Farmall Tractor and truck 
operator. Must be sober. Good salary 
plus board and lodging. Wanted for 
all year work. Box G, Kiamesha Lake, 
New York. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN SINGLE, with chauffeur's li¬ 
cense—sixteen years driving ex¬ 
perience, desires to chauffeur for pri¬ 
vate party or family in Albany, New 
York or upper Hudson Valley area. 
Prefer excellent home to excellent 
wages. References furnished. Box 
7801 Rural New Yorker. 

SINGLE sober reliable man, general 

farm work. Box 7802 Rural New 
Yorker. 

WIDOW WOULD LIKE housekeeping 

for gentleman in New Jersey pre¬ 
ferred. Box 7803 Rural New Yorker. 

CAPABLE MARRIED man desires po- 

sion as caretaker. Prefer private 
estate. Box 7804 Rural New Yorker. 

SINGLE DAIRYMAN available ex¬ 
perienced pasteurizing, butter mak¬ 
ing, machine milking. Box 7808 Rural 
New Yorker. 

SINGLE MAN 46, white Christian, 

would like to get out in the coun¬ 
try. Will accept almost anything. 
Good worker, easy to satisfy com¬ 
panion to anyone, lady or gentleman. 
Experienced driver, don't have a car. 
Box 7809 Rural New Yorker. 

FARM JOB, capable of taking full 

charge or manager. Can furnish 
best of references. Box 7811 Rural 
New Yorker. 

LADY OVER 50, American, Protes¬ 
tant—wishes position as house¬ 
keeper for gentleman-farmer. Good 
home. Salary secondary. Love ani¬ 
mals. Box 7816 Rural New Yorker. 

S ALESMEN WANTED 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 


SENSATIONAL new longer-burning 

Light Bulbs. Amazing Free Re¬ 
placement Guarantee — never again 
buy light bulbs. No competition. 
Multi-million dollar market yours 
alone. Make small fortune even spare 
time. Incredibly quick sales. Free 
sales kit. Merlite (Bulb Div.), 1 1 4 E. 
32nd, Dept. C-74A, New York 36, 
N.Y,__ 

_AGENTS WANTED 

RUN SPARE TIME Greeting Card- 

Gift Shop at home! Show friends 
samples of new 1964 Christmas, All¬ 
occasion greeting cards, gifts! Take 
orders. Earn to 100% profit. No ex¬ 
perience needed. Try without cost! 
Special fund raising plans for or¬ 
ganizations. Rush name for sample 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
133C, Ferndale, Michigan. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

WE are suppliers for Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowery, New 
York 2, N.Y. Phone GR 3-8168-9. 

FARMS FOR SALE 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Area — All 

types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
Dundee, Yates Co., New York. 

CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N.Y. 120 

Acres, with 100 tillable, creek and 
well water, two story house, new 
barn, paved road, two tractors, new 
silo part full, enough hay, 20 cow 
dairy, bulk tank, assume bank fi¬ 
nancing. Asking $25,000. Huffman 
Real Estate, Chautauqua, New York. 

OVERLOOKING CHAUTAUQUA 

LAKE, 170 acres, fine grassland, 
modern dairy barns. Harvestore silo, 
three homes, available after Guern¬ 
sey sale August 6th. Write Ruth 
Jackson, Ashville, New York. 

RETAIL-FRUIT BUSINESS at orchard. 

Sixteen acres apples, 4 acres 
peaches, 135 total. $15,000 gross in¬ 
come. Forty years established with 
fine crop included in price. Complete 
equipment, good buildings. Two 
modern homes. Macadam road, 
thirty minutes from Scranton or 
Wilkes-Barre. Reasonable price — 
illness in family. Hunter Orchard, 
Falls, Pennsylvania, Wyoming Coun¬ 
ty^_ 

35 ACRES—Wonderful, Ideal, Pri¬ 
vate. Possibilities. Small good 
house, good land. Owner: Dora Hor- 
lica, R.#l, Cameron, Texas. 

WALK-IN DEAL. 264-ac re dairy 

farm ready to operate with 36 
cows, 7 heifers, 6 milkers, tractor, 
machinery included. On state high¬ 
way. Mostly in pasture and wood¬ 
land, stream. 9-room modern home 
in good repair, fireplace, basement. 
30x60 barn, second barn. Hurry, 
$30,000, less than one-third down. 
Free . . . Big illustrated Fall-Winter 
catalog! All types real estate coast 
to coast! United Farm Agency, 501- 
NY Fifth Ave., New York, New York 
10017, YUkon 6-1547._ 

CATALOG FREE. Describes several 

hundred properties of all kinds, 
sizes, prices, giving complete, accu¬ 
rate details. Enables you to select 
your own "bargain" in any of sev¬ 
eral upstate New York or New Eng¬ 
land areas. Four Effs, Box 264RNY, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

UPSTATE N.Y. Improved acres, tim¬ 
ber, spring, mail, electric. $1,150. 
Terms. 1833 Jones, St. Joseph, Mis¬ 
souri. 

GOVERNMENT LAND now available 

in more than 25 States. Millions of 
acres as low as $1.00 per acre. For 
latest report send $1.00 United States 
Real Estate (Dept. 26), Post Office 
#377, Fort Lee, New Jersey. 

160 ACRE FARM in Finger Lake 

area, nine room house, bath, oil 
burner, recently remodeled and deco¬ 
rated. Write: Mrs. Matthew Kaiser, 
Lodi, New York. 

160 ACRE productive stocked and 

equipt. dairy farm, modern 8 room 
house, 1963 income $30,000. W. F. 
Pearson, Realtor, Sloansville, N.Y. 
Tel: Central Bridge 255. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 

Fantastic 600 acre dairy farm— 
using Connecticut Milk Market. 
Gentleman's slate Colonial. Second 
mail residence. 2 tenant houses. 
Barns with stanchions for 197 head. 
All modern facilities. $250,000. 
Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 
Realtors 

Great Barrington, Massachusetts 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N.Y. 140 

ACRES, 80 tillable, 40 pasture, 20 
woods, trefoil and alfalfa seedlings, 

45 stanchion barn, cement silo. Eight 
room frame home with bath and fur¬ 
nace. Has mortgage financing that 
can be assumed. Need $5,000 cash 
down to close deal. Huffman Real 
Estate, Chautauqua, New York. 

DAIRY STOCK FARMS to 150 head. 

Homes, Motels, Taverns, Country 
Stores — Wants? Hendrickson Bros., 
Cobleskill, New York._ 

NEW LAW. Alaska homesteads 640 
acres. No residence required. Wife 
also 640 acres. Detailed information 
—$4.95. Clyde Lee, Mountain View, 
RNY, Oklahoma. 

PRODUCTIVE FARM—25 level acres, 

located in Landisville. Brick home. 
Irrigation well, pump, and 4 inch 
underground main. For more infor¬ 
mation write: Everett Kiel, Paramus, 
New Jersey. _ 

FORTALE—VERMONT REAL ESTATE 

Farms, Homes, Acreage, Busi¬ 
nesses, Lots, Camps. Stanley Blow, 
Broker, Bondville, Vermont. 

FOR SALE: RESIDE NCE, Cotta g e. 
Sawmill, 97 Acres timber and open 
land; approximately 200,000 ft. of 
standing timber. 2,000 small balsam, 
improved road. Excellent business op¬ 
portunity $35,000.00. Phone 429- 
6104 Dolgeville, New York. Mr. Gr 
Mrs. Carl J. Austin, Star Route 7163, 
Salisbury Center, New York._ 

RETIREMENT FARM—Eastern Shore 
of Virginia. Beautiful 26 acre 
farm, 14 clear, good 8 room house, 
needs some repairs. Low taxes. Small 
town homes, waterfront properties. 
John West, Nelsonia, Va. C. Roy 
Kelley Realty Company. _ 

1800^FRONTAGE on Sandy River, 

heavily wooded. Rangeley to Farm¬ 
ington Road runs along back of prop¬ 
erty; good trout fishing and hunt¬ 
ing; accessible year round, $2,500, 
terms to suit purchaser. Write Box 
104, Rangeley, Maine, or call Range- 
ley 312 after 10 P.M._ 

MODERN DAIRY—338 Acres—200 

Acres tillable, High Lime—Loam 
Soil. 75 cow modern barn. Bulk tank, 
bulk feeder, etc. Full line Ex. Mod¬ 
ern equipment, 50 Holsteins. Feed in¬ 
cluded. Lovely modern 2 family 
home. 1 1/2 miles from town. $20,000 
down. H. Broestler, Sharon Springs, 
New York.__ 

FO R S A LE OR RENT outstanding 

Dairy and Milk jugging operation 
eastern Pennsylvania. 160 acres, 3 
dairy barns, free stalls, new 12 cow 
Herringbone parlor, 2 houses, modern 
Dam, Cows. Farm Equipment. Box 
7810 Rural New Yorker._ 

SALE—3 BEDROOM, brick, 2 stone 

fireplaces, 2 baths, living room, 
sunporch, full cellar, gas furnace, 
base heat—32 acres, first off route 
5 between Buffalo and Batavia. 4 
yecys old. C. B. Abbott, N. Lake Road, 
Corfu, New York. 

175 ACRES nearly all tillable in 

southern Jefferson Co. Fully 
equipped 120 head, 80 milkers, al¬ 
falfa soil, excellent water, hard road, 
good buildings, produced 800,000 lbs. 
in 1963. Charles Forrester, Woodville, 
New York. 

FAMILY FARM, 165 acres, alfalfa. 

Handsome 11 room, bath, home. 

46 stanchion barn, bulk tank, silo, 3 
tractors, latest equipment. 28 cows, 
9 young stock. $35,000, owner re¬ 
tiring. Wimple, Realtor, Sloansville, 
N.Y. Our Free Lists describe many 
country prop erties near upstate cities. 

BY OWNER, Maryland's eastern 

shore, mile from town. $18,500. 18 
acre farm 15 cultivated, 1 house 
area, with outbuildings, garden, land¬ 
scaping, balance woodland. Modern 
two bedroom house. Bath, dining 
room, living room with fireplace, 
birch cabinet and panelled kitchen, 
counter top electric range, built in 
oven. Basement, finished attic. Hot 
water heat. Assume $12,500 govern¬ 
ment mortgage. $90.00 monthly pays 
all. Box 7813 Rural New Yorker. 

FREE SUMMER Catalog! Bargains 

and Photos Galore! Coast-to-Coast! 
Safe-Buy Real Estate Agency, 712- 
NY West Third, Little Rock, Arkan¬ 
sas. 

PRODUCTIVE 362 acres 350 seeded. 

Huge barn accommodates 100 head, 
3 silos, gutter cleaner, bulk tank, 2 
modern homes, tool shed, another 
small barn. Farm will carry 200 head. 
On highway close to active village. 
K. M. LeMieux, Realtor, 9 Water 
Street, Arcade, New York._ 

130 ACRE DAIRY farm rented for 

$175. month, $37,000. cash $10- 
000. 8 ROOMS, 4 acres $13,000. 8 
ACRES view $5,600. YEAR round 
ranch camp. 1700 ACRES mountain 
woodland $60. per acre. Request new 
list. Paul Boughton, 1 1/2 Dolson Ave., 
Middletown, New York. 


LOTS FOR SALE 

RANGELEY LAKES REGION, Maine. 

Lake Shore Lots for Sale. $2000 
to $4,000. 100 foot frontage. 10% 
down. 10 year Bank Mortgage on 
balance. S. C. Noyes Co., Rangeley, 
Maine. 

Co untry board 

A CONGENIAL home-like farm hotel, 

clean, quiet, home cooking and 
baking, sun decks, private bath, 
rates weekly or monthly. Mrs. LeRoy 
Getz, Star Route, Jim Thorpe, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

COUNTRY HOMES 

FURNISHED 3 room camp for sale. 

Excellent location for hunting; 
beds for six. Highway and Riverside. 
Large oil heating stove. Terms. E. A. 
Foote, Unionville, New York 10988. 
FOR SALE — SHINNECOCK HILLS 
Ranch House, improvements, furn¬ 
ished, near bathing beach. George 
Dunlap, East Moriches, New York. 

BEAUTIFUL secluded estateon Moose- 

lookmeguntic Lake. Main lodge 
and two guest camps, all real log 
construction. Main lodge has five bed¬ 
rooms, two baths, huge fieldstone 
fireplace in living room, completely 
furnished including three boats. Lo¬ 
cated in the heart of 200,000 acres 
of the best fishing and hunting in 
Maine, completely private. Replace¬ 
ment value is $65,000. Will sell to 
settle estate for $14,900 with bank 
mortgage available. For complete 
brochure and pictures write Box 104, 
Rangeley, Maine, or call Rangeley 
312 after 10 P.M. _ 

farmT for rent 

400 ACRE BARE FARM, 200 acres 

tillable, 91 tie barn, silo, covered 
bunk feeder, unlimited water supply, 
modernized Colonial Home, Con¬ 
necticut milk market. George H. 
Beach, Chatham, New York. 

W ANTED TO RENT 

WANTED TO RENT by elderly couple 

a plain cottage, clean and livable 
all year round. Rural but not isolated. 
Moderate rental. Send full particu¬ 
lars. Box 7814 Rural New Yorker. 

BABY CHICKS 

BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75—100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $4.25, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $7.75. Free Catalog. Na¬ 
tional Chicks, Pennsauken, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, Brown Leg- 

horns, Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Wyan- 
dottes. 35 Breeds. Low as $8.95— 
100. Ducklings, Started Chicks. Free 
catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 

HEAVIES! REDS, ROCKS $3.95—100; 

"JUMBO" White Rocks $5.49. 
COD. Heavy Breeds Straight Hatch 
$7.90; Pullets $10.49. "DELUXE" 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Hamp- 
shires, Rl Reds Straight hatch $9.70; 
Pullets $16.70. "FAMOUS" White 
Leghorn Pullets $17.50. "CHAM¬ 
PION" Pedigreed White Leghorn 
Pullets $22.70. Redrock Sexlinks, Buff 
Sexlinks, Silver Cross Pullets $24.70; 
straight hatch $13.95. Black Giants, 
White Giants, Buff Rocks, Silver- 
laced Wyandottes, Giant Brahmas, 
Australorps, Black Minorcas, An¬ 
conas, Brown Leghorns Straight 
hatch $14.95; Pullets $26.95. Pekin 
Ducklings 12—$4.75. Broadbreasted 
White, Bronze Turkeys 15—$11.90. 
Beltsville White Turkeys 15—$9.90. 
fob, nearest hatchery. Live Guaran¬ 
tee. Ruby Chicks, Dept. NY, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

ROCKS7 REDS, CORNISH S3.89-100. 

Large White Rocks $5.45. Other 
breeds $1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $9.99. 
Before you buy compare our prices. 
Guaranteed savings. Customers choice 
of breeds shown in terrific big free 
catalog. Shipment from hatchery 
your section. Atlas Chicks, Home 
Office, 2651 Chouteau, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 

SUNNYBROOK CHlCKS~are famous 

for vigor and laying ability. Favor¬ 
ites with thousands of poultrymen for 
over 40 years. They're bred to out¬ 
live and outlay the best in the busi¬ 
ness. White Leghorns, Harco Or¬ 
chards Black Sex Links, Rhode Island 
Reds. Hatching year round. For meat, 
you can't beat our Vantress White 
Rock Cross. Write for catalog, down- 
to-earth prices. Sunnybrook Poultry 
Farms, A. Howard Fingar, Box 2, 
Hudson, New York. 

DUCKS AND GEESE 


EMBDEN, TOULOUSE, Chinese, Afri¬ 
can Goslings. Muscovy, Pekin, Rou¬ 
en, Khaki, Crested, Buff Ducklings, 
Guineas. Blyler Hatchery, Gratz, 
Pennsylvania. 

EMBDEN GEESE for sale, flock of 250 

March hatched young and 30 
breeders. Incubator, waterers etc. To 
be sold in one lot. W. Rochna, 4566 
Meyer Road, North Tonawanda, New 
York. 

GRAY AFRICAN GEESE, Lavender 

Guineas. Hendrickson Farm, Rich- 
mondville, New York. 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


If you have been finding it dif¬ 
ficult to stretch the family 
budget to cover all your ex¬ 
penses—if you have been 
forced to give up things you 
need—if you are retired and 
wish to add to your present 
income—why not do as many 
others in similar circumstances 
have done? 

M en and women of all ages 
—have found this pleasant 
work serving as a subscription 
representative for THE RURAL 
NEW YORKER, quite profit¬ 
able. 


Operate from your home— 
Earnings depend on how much 
time and effort you devote to 
the job. Some of our sales 
people earn as much as $150 
per week. Car needed. 

Send for complete information 
of our money-making sub¬ 
scription plan today. 


Write RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 
West 43rd Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Circulation Manager. 
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_PJGEONS 

PIGEONS ALL Varieties. Peacocks. 

State your needs. List free. Marian 
785 Losson Road, Buffalo, New York. 
14225 

WHITE HOMERS $5 Pair. Colored 

$4.00. Oscar Hendrickson, Rich- 
mondville. New York. 

PEAFOWL 

LEACOCKS—PEAHENS, Blue, White, 

Black shouldered varieties. 1962 
hatched $45.00 pair. 1961 pairs 
$60.00. Full plumage. A. H. Cham¬ 
bers, Maple Lane Farms, Kingston, 
New York. 

PULLETS 


GENUINE HARCO SEX-LINK crosses; 

Kimber White Leghorns. March; 


May hatched. Superior range grown 
quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Quantities delivered. Esperance 28J4. 
Lovell Gordon, Fultonville, New York. 

PLANTS—NURSERY STOCK 

SENSAT10NAL APPLE DISCOVERIES 

—Exclusive patented Starkspur 
Golden Delicious and famous Stark- 
rimson! New spur-type trees bear 
years earlier. Also Drawf Trees for 
giant size Apples, Peaches, Pears for 
backyard and orchards. Stark-Bur- 
bank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs. Color-Photo Catalog FREE. 
Stark Bro's, Dept. 30595, Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

BLUE BERRY BUSHES, cultivated 18"- 

30" fruit bearing; 6 for $5.95. 
New varieties $3.00 each postpaid. 
Morningbrook, Monson, Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 

BLUEBERRIES, Blackberries for 
Fall Planting. Latest and best in¬ 
cluding Midway, Frontenac Fortune, 
Fulton, Ozark Beauty everbearing 
strawberries—Latham, Earlired, Dur¬ 
ham raspberries. Write for free cat¬ 
alog describing 70 small fruit va¬ 
rieties. Walter K. Morss Gr Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Evergreen 

Seeds, Seedlings, Baby Evergreens, 
Fruit-and-Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Supplies. Catalog. Mellinger's, North 
Lima 42, Ohio. 


BABY EVERGREENS, seedlings, trans¬ 
plants. Christmas tree stock. List 
free. Neuner's Nursery, Eicher Rd., 
Pittsburgh 2, Penna. 


FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, Rasp¬ 
berry, Blueberry plants. Dwarf fruit 
trees, flowering shrubs, ornamenfals. 
Complete line highest quality, true- 
to-name stock at reasonable prices. 
60-page catalog free. Write: Bounti¬ 
ful Ridge Nurseries, Box RC-94, Prin¬ 
cess Anne, Md. 

GINSENG—Golden Seal. Have seeds 

transplants. Growing details 25^. 
478 R.R. Avenue, Lebanon, Missouri. 

EVER GREEN PIL ANTTn G ST O CK — 

Christmas Trees, Reforestation, 
Ornamentals. Free Catalog. Suncrest 
Nurseries, Box-B, Homer City, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

BLUEBERRIES % ft. bearing age 

$1.15. Rhubarb, trees, shrubs. Free 
catalog. Commonfields Nursery, Ips¬ 
wich, Mass. 


FREE NURSERY CATALOG available 

showing large variety of Christmas 
tree seedlings and transplants, ever¬ 
greens, forest and shade trees, fruit 
trees, flowering shrubs, hedges and 
ground covers. Highest quality stock 
at money-saving low prices. Write 
today for your free catalog to Pikes 
Peak Nurseries, 801 Water St., Indi¬ 
ana, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Forty thousand Christ¬ 
mas Trees Scotch and Austrian 
Pines, Douglas Fir, Norway Spruce, 
Japanese Yew. Excellent quality. See 
to appreciate. Many thousands ready 
for market. Write Stetson T. Mont¬ 
gomery, 3510 N. Fourth Street, Har¬ 
risburg, Pa. 
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DEALERS MART 


FARM EQUIPMENT _ 

^ARN^CLEANERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts. _ 

FOR SALE—Used farm pick-up truck 

tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Phone Portersville 2421 or 
2431.____ 

RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 

low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 
York. 


TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses—grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks—half tracks, 
more than thirty new—used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford— 
Ferguson—Oliver—J. Deere—Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent¬ 
als—leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva, Ohio. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS Roto 

Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 
Ohio. 


DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25$. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

HYDRAULIC MANURE loaders. 

Heavy Duty, Free Photo, price list, 
write Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota. 

E-Z REDD FLEX-NLYON identifica¬ 
tion tags, artificial insemination 
equipment, agricultural supplies! 
Write for our free, large catalog of 
farm equipment. Insemikit Com¬ 
pany, Inc. Baraboo 2, Wisconsin. 


HANDY JACK pulls, pushes, clamps, 

lifts 6,000 lbs. Practical tool, 101 
uses. Free literature. Sine, NY4, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: Used bulk tanks all sizes 

and makes. Ruprecht Dairy Equip¬ 
ment, Eden Valley, Minnesofa. 


SELF-PROPELLED silage leveler, 

proven, patented, guaranteed. 
Mounts on the end of gooseneck, easy 
to install, $75. Write Kidron Cycle, 
Apple Creek, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 

2-Buda Diesel Power Units Model 
4DC-645 rated II5HP, PTO with 
clutch, in good operating condi¬ 
tion, priced to sell. Also available 
smaller gasoline engine power units. 
Foundation Equipment Corp. 
38th Ave. & 10th St. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 

Tel: (212) EX-2-1100 


65 CORN PICKERS, selfpropelled, 

one and two row mounted and pull 
type. Harvesters, Blowers, Choppers, 
Elevators, Silo-Fillers, corn binders, 
stalk shredders, corn cribs and stone 
pickers. Big discount on New Forage 
Wagons. Low boy trailers and Road 
Rollers. Crawlers and wheel type 
tractors with loaders and backhoes. 
20 acres of new and used equipment. 
Keener Equipment Co., 1531 Man- 
heim Pike, Lancaster, Penna. Inter¬ 
section of Rts. 72 and 230. 


WE OFFER the Alaskan Chainsaw 

Mill with prices starting at $55.00 
delivered. Prospective Salesmen and 
Dealers inquires invited. Kiser Enter¬ 
prises, P.O. Box 827, Dept. 4-S, Hope- 
well, Virginia. 

September, 1964 


Handy TORCH 

has 99 uses, 

SPLITS GIANT ROCKS,DESTROYS 

tree stumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con¬ 
crete. 800,000 enthused 
users. Weighs 20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine, NY2, Quakertown,Pa. 



WANTED—One used 21 W Bucyrus 

Erie well drill. Write price and 
condition of machine. Edward J. Van 
Loan, Jefferson, New York. 

RUBBER HOSE (red) l/ 2 " I.D. new 
Surplus, 15,000 ft. 5 $ per foot, 
fob Hartford. Samples on request. 
Acme Surplus, 539 Windsor St., Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. 

USED MASSEY-HARRIS S.P.90 Rice 

special Combine. Equiped with 12 
foot grain head and two-row corn 
head. Rice tires, 18 x 26, power¬ 
steering. Excellent condition. Nelson 
Porter, R5, Waterford, Penna. Phone: 
SW 4-4659. 


BACKHOE-LOADERS—(1) Case 

Wheel Loader Cr 14 ft. backhoe 
"W3" good condition $5,000; (1) 
International "460" tractor W/Pip- 
pin loader and backhoe, very good 
condition $4,800; (1) International 
"300" tractor W/Pippin blade and 
backhoe $2,500; (1) Ford "NAA" 
Tractor, backhoe and blade $1,700; 
(1) Allis-Chalmers "WD" Tractor 
W/Henry backhoe $1,600; (1) John 
Deere "1010" Crawler-Loader, used 
less than 600 hours $5,500; (1 ) John 
Deere "440" Crawler-Loader and 
Scarifier. Very good condition. $3,500. 
Goodrich Implement Co., 745 Harry 
L. Drive, Johnson City, New York. 


SELF PROPELLED silage leveler and 

mixer. Easy install on end of goose¬ 
neck light simple rugged—less cost 
$75.00, two-$120. prepaid Mfg. Box 
348, East Earl, Penna. 


USED FORAGE EQUIPMENT: New 

Holland 616 Forage Harvester with 
Corn Head, New Holland 600 Forage 
Harvester with Corn Head, New Hol¬ 
land 601 Forage Harvester with Corn 
and Grass Heads, New Holland 61 1 
P.T.O. Chopper with Corn Head, In¬ 
ternational 20 C Chopper with en¬ 
gine Corn & Grass Heads, Interna¬ 
tional #15 P.T.O. Chopper with Corn 
Head, Allis-Chalmers P.T.O. Chopper 
with Sickle Head $295.00, Gehl Chop¬ 
per with Corn Head, Pieck Vacuum 
Blower with Engine $495.00, Inter¬ 
national 65' Hydraulic Elevator P.T.O. 
with Forage Table, New Forage Boxes 
for immediate delivery. Acres of trac¬ 
tors and used equipment. Bank 
monthly terms. Delivery arranged. 
New International and New Holland 
Equipment. Goldstein & Gurwitz, Inc. 
Rte. 32, Ware, Massachusetts. Exit 8 
off Mass. Pike. 


SILOS & UNLOADERS 


SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 


DON'T BE BLUE because of high 

silo costs. Get free folder about 
economical, durable, attractive Coro- 
stone Concrete Stave Silo, related 
equipment. Box 220-R, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 


GRANGE SILOS lead in long-term, 

low-cost storage of Haylage, si¬ 
lage. Write for brochure, Grange 
Silo Company, Department R. Weeds¬ 
port, New York. 

COMPLETE MECHANIZED FEEDING 

TAILOR-MADE FOR your needs 
VanDale Pioneer in labor-saving silo 
unloaders and bunk feeding equip¬ 
ment for every size livestock feeding 
operation. Free feedlot planning help. 
Get all the facts on efficient, push¬ 
button feeding! Write for free bro¬ 
chures: VanDale, Inc., Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


SAW CHAINS 


NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21 $ with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing lOcc 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—infuse lOcc of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
lOOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R-6, 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pay 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment.) 


NEWEST, MOST EFFECTIVE INSEC¬ 
TICIDES for fly control and other 
pests. Ciodrin Livestock Spray and 
DDVP Fly Spray approved for dairy 
cows. DDVP Fly Bait, Malathion, 
Chlordane, Aerosol sprays for live¬ 
stock, household, gardens. Ask your 
dealer or write Bingman Laboratories, 
Caldwell, Ohio. 


KEN-MAST MASTITIS TREATMENT 

—Penicillin, Dihydrostreptomycin, 
Neomycin, Sulfanilamide, Cobalt in 
15CC disposable syringes. Dozen pre¬ 
paid $5.15. Quantity savings. With¬ 
hold milk from treated quarter 72 
hours. Authorized Anchor Serum 
Dealer. Kensington Veterinary Sup¬ 
ply, Kensington, Connecticut. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary 

supplies direct to you at wholesale. 
Send card for new wholesale cata¬ 
logue. Eastern States Serum Com¬ 
pany, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters—extra low prices. Box 
T-94, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 


FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. 


STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings, Clear 

Span. Low cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668, Cobleskill, New York. 


WAREHOUSE—15,000 Sq.Ft. Com¬ 
pletely insulated. Rail-Truck facil¬ 
ities. Sell-Rent. E. Town, North Rose, 
New York. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * Car—Used Tires 

—Excel. #1-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
700x16 6 ply $10.00; 750x16 8 ply 
$12.00; 900x16 8 ply $15.00; 750x 
20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000 
x20 12 ply $25.00; Farm Tire Spe¬ 
cialist—Airplane Conversion, New 
Truck—Tractor Tires also available. 
Write for complete list. Send check 
or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 
Gans Tire, 1003 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. Tel: 889-2035. Area Code 617. 


NYLON aircraft tires for farm use, 

14-15-16 inch. Dealer inquiries in¬ 
vited. Write Kepler Supply, Fayette¬ 
ville, New York. 


i 




GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-94, Unadilla Silo Co., 
Unadilla, N.Y. 




SIGNS AND MARKERS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox— 

Lawn Markers, Farm Signs, Special 
Signs. Printing all kinds. Sample cat¬ 
alog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York 13021 Dept. R. 


GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, i/ 3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


kkiccj: brand new, first 

quality fully guaranteed saw chair* 
in .404", l/ 2 ", or 7/16" pitch. Chair* 
for bar of any saw with cutting 
length 12" to 14" only $10.00; 
15" to 16" $11.00; 17" to 20" 
$13.00; 21" to 24" $15.00. Add 5C< 
to total order for shipping. Give saw 
name, bar cutting length, pitch used 
or number of drive links in chain. 
Send check or money order to Zip- 
Penn, Inc., Box 179-D, Erie 6, Penn¬ 
sylvania. For COD send $2 deposit. 
Write for savings on bars, sprockets, 
saw accessories. 


FURNACES AND BOILERS 


NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather¬ 
proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-$ 15.00; 100-$9.50; SO¬ 
SO.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti- 
cello, New York. 


PLASTIC POSTED LAND SIGNS. Du¬ 
rable, Inexpensive. Free sample. 
Minuteman, Stanfordville, New York. 


SIGNS—NO TRESPASSING, NO 

HUNTING, others. 50—$2.50; 100 
—$4.50. Seaver, Emporium, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


ALUMINUM POSTED SIGNS, eco¬ 
nomical, enduring. Also on weath¬ 
erproof cardboard. Met Signs, Box 
8571, Academy Station, Albany, 


ALUMNUM "POSTED" SGNS 15f! per 

sign. Write for free sample. John 
Voss, 206 Elmbrook Drive, Manlius, 
New York. 


CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6-R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


20% OFF on parts. Volkswagen b T 

Karl, 49 Johnson Park, Buffalo 1, 
New York. 

JEEPS — JEEPS — JEEPS. All makes. 

all models sold. Newest fran¬ 
chised dealers. Main Transit Motors, 
7226 Transit Road, Buffalo, New 
York. Phone: NF 3-8181. 


1955 CHEVROLET SCHOOL Bus, 

Wayne Body, 53 passenger. 75,- 
354 miles. Show tread tires. Excellent 
condition. Robert Shattuck, Groton, 
Mass. Phone Area Code 617-448- 
6352. 


NO TRESPASSING SIGNS—Plastic- 

25— $3.50 — additional 25's — 
$2.50. John Belcher, Falls Village, 
Conn. 


FARM TRACTOR CHAINS 


CLIPPER BLADES 


CLIPPER BLADES sharpened $.90 per 

pair. Clippers repaired. Earlvilie 
Clipper Service, Earlvilie, New York. 


SEND US your order for any size 

highway-type farm tractor chain. 
We'll give you a 40% discount from 
regular list price and pay the freight. 
Your money back if you're not com¬ 
pletely pleased with your purchase. 
Maryland Metals, Inc., P.O. Box 
31-RNY, Hagerstown, Maryland 
(Area 301) 739-5525. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


NEW AND USED TRACTOR parts and 

Crawler parts. Grader parts for 
practically every tractor make. Low 
prices. Write for Free 1964 40-Page 
catalog. Acme Tractor Parts Com¬ 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


TRACTORS 


FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL Tractors, 

new and slightly used. Large se¬ 
lection in stock. Will deliver on trade 
or cash basis anywhere in Northeast¬ 
ern United States. Will trade for 
automobiles, real estate, fqrm ma¬ 
chinery, etc. Allowing $2000. on M's 
and $1500. on H's in running condi¬ 
tion. David deGraff, Williamstown, 
New York. Phone 964-2214. 


FOR SALE: TWO ALLIS CHALMERS 

G Tractors, in good condition. Also 
Root Crop Washer, Simons #15, tank 
type, like new. Paul Westheimer, 
Schoharie, New York. 


DEALERS WANTED 


DEALERS WANTED 

New complete line farm and in¬ 
dustrial tractors and equipment. 
Very limited capital requirements. 
For more information send card: 
Box 7724 Rural New Yorker. 


DEALERS WANTED 

Lockwood Grader Corp., major 
manufacturer of potato and beet 
harvesting equipment and special 
produce processing machinery, seeks 
new dealers. Choice dealer ter¬ 
ritories open. For the finest in 
the field—write or contact: Jack 
Roderick, General Sales Manager, 
LOCKWOOD GRADER CORP., 
GERING, NEBRASKA 69341. 


FARM LOANS 


FEDERAL LAND BANK AND 
PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEPS $64.50, Airplanes $75.20, 

Boats $6.18. Many others direct 
from U.S. Government. For complete 
"Directory" and catalog send $1.00 
to Quality Surplus, Dept. NY-9, Box 
23, Greensburg, Penna. 



w 

opringtieia, 
Mass - ono1 


your local associa- 
tions or write: 

310 State St., 
Springfield, 
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LIVESTOCK 
MART 


The New York State Jersey Cattle 
Club offers— 

50 HEAD REGISTERED 

JERSEY 

young cows and bred heifers fresh 
or close-up (also 6-8 quality heifer 
calves) at the 26th Annual Club Sale. 
12:30 Saturday, Sept. 26 
Fairgrounds—Cobleskill, N.Y. 
Credit extended by: Dairy Credit Co. 
Chazy, New York 
Catalogs: Alfred Partridge, 

E. Durham, N.Y. 
Auctioneer: Braden King, 

Boonsboro, Md. 


SALES—SPECIAL EVENTS 

MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton -4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
mum_ 

BEEF CATTLE_ 

REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr. ( 
Canandaigua, New York. 

RUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 

Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa¬ 
tion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo New York. 

fOR SALE: BUY AND TRY our large 

type Scotch Angus bulls, P.R.I. 
production and progeny tested. 
Transfers include "Advanced Reg¬ 
istry" certificates. FROZEN ANGUS 
SEMEN AVAILABLE FOR WORLD 
TRADE. Plan to visit our cattle oper¬ 
ation when in Washington or enroute 
to the World's Fair. You will always 
be most welcome. Request folders 
with data and prices. Address: James 
6. Lingle, Manager, Area Code: 301 
Office: 827-2041, Residence: 827- 
6143. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 

REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD 

Bulls. 8-18 months old. Also Heif¬ 
ers. Visitors welcome. Hilltop Farms, 
Canastota, New York. Phone: 697- 
2294. 


ANGUS BREEDING STOCK regis¬ 
tered, best families. Barry Angus 
Farm, South New Berlin, New York. 
Call farm or 212-394-3417. 


REGISTERED ANGUS BREEDING 

Stock for 4-H and Herd Improve¬ 
ment. Mohawk Farms, Canajoharie, 
New York. 518-CA 4-5262. 


ANGUS BEEF-CROSS CALVES. Thrifty 

Holstein calves, $25 and up. Dairy 
herd replacements. Feeder cattle of 
oil classifications. Shipped on approv¬ 
al. Write River's Height's Feeder 
Calf Assn. P.O. Box 332, Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE: Eleven Angus heifers of 

Eileenmere breeding and bred to 
Moles Hill Maximilian 3186. In no 
living bull probably is there a greater 
concentration of championship blood. 
He is a half-brother of the 1963 In¬ 
ternational Grand Champion. He is 
a son of Dormacs Bardoliermere 60, 
the 1957 Champion and a grandson 
of the famous O. Bardoliermere 2nd. 
His dam was sired by Homeplace 
Eileenmere 999-35, twice Reserve 
Champion. Our herd accredited for 
25 years. Price $300. Raymond 
Brockson, Fair Hope Farm, Chester- 
town R3, Maryland. Phone 778-3268. 

ESTATE SETTLEMENT SALE — 35 

Angus Grade Cows—27 Spring 
Calves—bred back. Scriven Founda¬ 
tion, lnc.,c/o Iroquois Farm, Coopers- 
town, New York. 

SEVENTEEN YEARLING BRED Angus 

grade heifers for October delivery. 
Excellent group. Iroquois Farm, 
Cooperstown, New York. Area 607 
LH-7-9901. 


START A HERD SALE of quality 

proven Angus breeding stock: cows 
with calves, bred cows, bred heifers 
at Empire Livestock Pavilion, Bath, 
New York October 3rd, 1 :00 p.m. 
For information and catalog write 
Sale Manager Kenneth E. Litton, Elm 
Place Angus, Avon, New York. 

CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 


CHAROLAIS—200 head of the Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879. 


CHAROLAIS: FASTEST weight gain¬ 
ing beef breed. Make excellent 
crosses with other breeds. Few choice 
young Purebred Bulls for sale. Best 
Bloodlines. R. James Hubbard, Caze- 
novia, New York. 

DAIRY CATTLE 


WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
card giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 
7-1101 Area Code 609. 


BULLS ready for Service. Open and 

Bred Heifers. Modern Bloodlines, 
T.B. and Bangs Accredited Herds. 
Battleground Farms, Box 511 Free¬ 
hold, New Jersey. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS "Polled" 

Calves up!. Hendrickson Farm, 
Richmondville, New York. 


SHEEP 

DORSET FLOCK—Reg. 17 Ewes— 

Horned and polled. Bred for Fall. 
O. Koenig, Van Hornesville, New 
York.__ 

OFFERING HAMPSHIRE RAMS and 

Ewes, yearlings and lambs. Also a 
few aged ewes. Our flock is head¬ 
ed by two international Champion 
Rams. These sheep are fast growing 
meat type Hampshires. Write Green 
Meadow Farms, R. #1, Leola, Penn¬ 
sylvania, or call collect 656-9284. 
Farm located 5 mlies north of Lan¬ 
caster on U.S. 2 22._ 

FOR SALE: Registered North Coun¬ 
try Cheviot sheep, rams and ewes. 
Entering College and must sell. Ex¬ 
cellent bloodlines. Allen Pilbeam, 

R.D. 1, Shortsville, Ne w York. _ 

SHEEPRAISING MONTHLY read na¬ 
tionwide by beginners and pros. 
Practical information in every issue. 
$1.95 year. Shepherd, Sheffield 23, 
Massachusetts. 5 useful back issues 

$1.00._ 

SUFFOLK REGISTERED yearling bucks. 
Gail Oswald, R.D. #3 Penn Yan, 

New York. LY 6-3892. _ 

QUALITY SUFFOLK Yearling Rams 
to head Purebred and Commercial 
Flocks. Roy F. Van Vleet, Lodi, New 
York. 

_ SWINE_ 

FEEDER PIGS—Best quality obtain¬ 
able, 90% Hampshire. Weights 40 
to 100 pounds. Delivered anywhere 
in U.S.A. Waitt Feeder Pigs, R2, 
Sheridan. Indiana. Phone PL 8-4301. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE, boars and 

gilts also weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, New York. Phone: 

LT 9-3087. _ 

GRADED FEEDER PIG Auction Sep¬ 
tember 25, 1964, 7 P.M. E.S.T. 
(Evening Sale) Geauga Livestock 
Commission, Middlefield, Ohio, 800 
head mixed breeds. Sold by weight. 
Vaccinated for Cholera by licensed 
Veterinary with modified Live Virus 
and Serum. Bank Reference required. 
Additional information call Tom 
Givan. Ph. 632-6681. Northeast Ohio 
Graded Feeder Pig Sale._ 

HORSES AND PONIES 

"HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or ponies 
should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Beerv School of Horse¬ 
manship, Dept. 1649, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, _ 

WELSH PONIES, broke to drive, bred 
mares, fillies and studs. Ponies 
trained and boarded. Two registered 
stallions at stud. Martin E. Struble, 
Lafayette, New Jersey._ 

FINE LARGE Mare Ponies, Colts, 
Team $125. Phone 485JI Moravia, 

New York. _ 

WELSH PONIES—Riding and driving 
ponies available. Also breeding 
stock 1964 winners at National 
Welsh Pony Show—Reserve Grand 
Champion at stud. Rockledge Farm, 
Carmel, New York. 


NORTHEASTERN APPALOOSA Asso¬ 
ciation Seventh consignment sale 
—Second Select Stock Sale. Saturday, 
Oct. 17th, 8 p.m. Eastern States Ex¬ 
position site. West Springfield, Mass. 
Approximately 40 head of selected 
mares, stallions and geldings; all 
ages. For catalogs; Mrs. Barbara 
Esengard, Durhamville, New York. 

OXEN 


FOR SALE—Pair perfectly matched 

oxen, 2 years old, weight 3000 
lbs. Ralph Otto, Bolivar, New York. 

DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inoculated. Astolat 
Kennels, Kunkletown 3, Pa. 


REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- I 
7664. 


COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX j 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast¬ 
ings, New York. .’ 


COLLIE PUPPIES—Sable and white, f 

A.K.C. James L. Kennedy, R.D.6, I 
Butler, Pennsylvania. i 


BORDER COLLIES. Guaranteed work¬ 
ers, Scottish. Working Champion 1 
bred since 1906. Phone PA 3-4203, 
Earl Whelchel, Westville, Oklahoma. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD Puppies, free ! 

distemper, hepatitis shots; Heelers, , 
Watchdogs, year's-trial, training in- ( 
structions. Plainview Kennels, Rich¬ 
land, Indiana. | 

BEST IN BORDER Collies imported ! 

stock. Puppies $15-$25-$50. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton. Vermont. 

A.K.C. PUPPIES; Airedales, Wires, I 

Weimaraners. Safe shipping. Tour- ' 
tellotte, Morris, New York. 

HIGH CLASS COONHOUNDS $125 

Telephone 462-3130, I. H. Moore, | 
Palmyra, New York. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD and Border Col- ' 

lie pups $15. Also 10 months, part¬ 
ly trained $25. Best for caftle watch- > 
dogs and children's guardians. Creek- 
Side Kennels, Beardsley, Minnesota. 

GREAT DANE, magnificent large fe¬ 
male 2 yrs. A.K.C. trained to guard 
property $250. Edw. Schlanger, Mat- 
amoras. Pa. 717-491-4129. 

HUNTING HOUNDS: Sold, cheap. 

Long trial. Write: Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, D-17, Herrick, Illinois. 

COON HOUNDS—young-started and 

trained, Red-Bone, Red Ticks and 
blk and tans. G. Higgins, Hinsdale, 
New Hampshire. 

REGISTERED ENGLISH Shepherd pups 

from real heel driving Cow dogs, 
males $1 6.00; females $1 3.00. Joseph 
Winkler, Hankins, New York. 


TWO FIRST CLASS COON Dogs, one 

open-trailer,one silent. Trial. Purple 
Ribbon registered Bluetick Coon 
Hound pups. Robert Perkins, Borden, 
Indiana._ 

COON HOUNDS good dogs, that will 

tree coon. Priced from $100 up. 
Harold Day, Hammondsport R.D. #1, 
New York._ 

WORKING BORDER COLLIE pups. 

Championship Bloodlines. Money 
back guarantee. Floyd Winne, Coop¬ 
erstown, New York. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 

j knowing facts. 48 Page Illustrated 
Book describing 25 Breeds. Housing, 
i Breeding, Feeding, Markets. Market- 
! ing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit 
Association, 38 ARBA Building, Pitts- 
I burgh, Pennsylvania. 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


XMAS TREES FOR SALE 


XMAS TREES, fir and spruce, cut 

yourself or will sell ready to load. 
Write: Rolling Hill Ranch, Rangeley, 
Maine. 


FLOWERS AND BULBS 


LICENSED NURSERYMAN offers 6 

different Hybrid Iris, $2.00. Sil- 
verton Iris Gardens, 1802 Hooper 
Avenue, Silverton, New Jersey. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


PURIVOX — Automatic Detonation 

Scare Crow. A most reliable de¬ 
fense against birds and other preda¬ 
tory crop spoilers, which cause heavy 
losses annually. Scares away success¬ 
fully all beasts and birds of prey. 
Send for free descriptive literature 
and cost. Schneider-Brunner, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1268, Union, New Jersey. 


HAY FOR SALE 


CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-5111. 


FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 

trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 


NEW CROP HAY—All kinds of hay 

and straw, state your needs. Hon¬ 
est representation and weights. 
Trucks or trailer delivery. C.O.D. 
Stewarts, Maplecrest, N.Y. Phone 
Windham 290J2 or J 1. 


WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 


SELL your products und services 



Name and Address 


311 WEST 43rd STREET 

NEW YORK 36. NEW YORK PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 

Please insert my ad in_issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 
Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 


through low cost clussified udvertisements 


ORDER BLANK 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER 


Enclosed is my check for $_ 
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Good Dairy and Livestock Books 


Domestic Rabbit Production 

G. S. Templeton .5.00 

The Farmer s Veterinary 
Handbook 

J. Haberman . 4.95 

Approved Practices in Swine 
Production 

E. M. Juergenson . 4.65 

Approved Practices in Sheep 
Production 

E. M. Juergenson. 4.65 

Approved Practices in Beef Cattle 
Production 

E. M. Juergenson . 4.65 

FOR SALE by The Rural New 
Yorker 311 West 43rd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10036 (New York City 
residents, add 4% Sales Tax.) 


Use of carbon dioxide is a hu¬ 
manely acceptable method of put¬ 
ting pigs and sheep to “sleep” prior 
to slaughter, reports Professor 
G. H. Wellington of Cornell. Re¬ 
search shows no adverse effect on 
meat quality and little, if any, phy¬ 
siological changes in the animals. 


BROWN SWISS 

“The Big Brown Dairy Cow” 
High Profitable Production 
4% Milk Rich in Protein 
- Official Publication — 

THE BROWN SWISS BULLETIN 
I year, $2.00; 2 years, $3.00; 5 years, $5.00 

BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION 

Beloit Box 1019C Wisconsin 





Perfect for landscaping or Christmas Trees. COLO¬ 
RADO BLUE SPRUCE, 4 yr. transplants, 5 to 10 in. 
tall, 10 for only $2 ppd.*, 25 for $4.* Another Spe¬ 
cial: 20 EVERGREENS, 4 yr. transplants, 4 to 10 
in. tall—5 each: Am. Arborvitae, Douglas Fir, Red 
Pine, White Spruce—for only $4 ppd.* All Trees 
Guaranteed to Live. (*West of Miss. River or south 
of N.C., Tenn. add 250 per offer.) Descriptive Ever¬ 
green Folder Free. WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURS¬ 
ERY CO., Dept. RN94-A, Fryeburg, Maine. 



Farm & Commercial Buildings 
Low Cost . . . Easy Torms 
NOLD FARM SUPPLY, 
Rome, N.Y. 

WILLARD HOWLAND, 
Southampton, Mass. 


Goes up 
in a SHORT 
time—to last 
a LONG time 


w,. 


Blueberry Plants 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL 

CERTIFIED • ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $6.98 RETAIL OFFER 

One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 

GALLETTA BROS.—BLUEBERRY FARMS 

475 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 


JIFFY m 

SILO UNLOADER 


HIGH CAPACITY 
SELF LEVELING 



Most practical, most trouble-free unloader 
made. ■ Assembles on top of silage. No 
cables, winches or tripods needed (unless 
wanted). ■ Fits 12' to 20' silos. Can be set 
up in 2 hours. ■ Direct Drive. No heavy 
gear boxes to maintain. 

■ Write for FREE Brochure. 

CHAPMAN METAL FABRICATORS 

PALMYRA, N. Y. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


HOOF ROT? 


CANKER —THRUSH 

A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic and absorbing 
agent for stubborn hoof 
infections. Easy to apply 
— pour it on. No band¬ 
age required. $1.25 at drug 
and farm stores or write. 

U. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N. Y. 



Dr. Nay tor's 

UNITE 


Breeding and Improvement of 


Farm Animals 

Rice and Andrews.$9.95 

Feeds and Feeding 

F. B. Morrison. 9.50 

The Stockman’s Handbook 

M. E. Ensminger. 9.25 

Dairy Cattle Judging Technique 

G. W. Trimberger . 9.00 

Beef Cattle 

Snapp & Neumann . 8.75 

Modern Breeds of Livestock 

H. M. Briggs . 8.75 

Beef Cattle Science 

M. E. Ensminger. 8.00 

Swine Science 

M. E. Ensminger. 8.00 

Milk Production and Processing 

Judkins & Keener. 7.95 

Modern Dairy Cattle Management 

R. F. Davis .7.95 

Raising Swine 

Deyoe & Krider. 7.75 

Elements of Dairying 

T. M. Olson . 7.50 

Dairy Cattle and Milk Production 

Anthony & Eckles. 7.50 

The Meat We Eat 

P. T. Ziegler. 7.25 

Animal Sanitation and Disease 
Control 

R. R. Dykstra . 7.00 

Sheep Science 

W. G. Kammlade . 6.95 

Introductory Animal Science 

W. P. Garrigus . 6.95 

Veterinary Handbook for 
Cattlemen 

J. W. Bailey. 6.75 

Artificial Insemination of Farm 
Animals 

Perry & Bartlett . 6.50 

Butchering, Processing and 
Preserving of Meat 

F. G. Ashbrook . 6.00 

Swine Feeding and Nutrition 
T. J. Cunha. 5.75 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


PLASTIQ, FILM 

PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9'xl2'— 

$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 
9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00; Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

"sawdust” 


SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 

SAW DUST FO R SALE: Kiln dried, 

sterilized, Bagged for shipment. 
Ideal for livestock, Bedding or Mulch. 
Northern Lumber Co., Inc., Poland, 
New York. Tele: 826-3605. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER & WINE PRESSES, New and 

rebuilt. Repairs and Supplies. 
Write for Supply Catalog #64. W. G. 
Runkles' Machinery Co., 185 Oak¬ 
land St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 

B U SI N E S S 3P P0RTUNITIE S 

NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven-88, Cedar Hill, Texas. 

FOR SALE COUNTRY Feed Business 

including building, grinding and 
mixing equipment in good dairy area. 
Frederic C. Barns, 8910 First Nation¬ 
al Bank Bldg., Utica, New York. 
Phone: RA 4-3131. _ 

FREE BOOK "990 Successful, Little- 

Known Businesses." Many fasci¬ 
nating opportunities! Plymouth- 
736-J, Brooklyn 4, New York. 

A PROVEN MONEY MAKER. Modern 

8 unit Motel—Rte. 17, Elmira, 
New York. Plus home and two acres 
of ground. Owner retiring. Box 7806 
Rural New Yorker. 

HOME AND A WELL Established 

business. Restaurant and motel. 
Dwelling house, boat dock and trail¬ 
er space. Located on main highway 
in Florida. Owner will sell because of 
age. Price $ 1 05,000.—$45,000. down. 
Write: John Monnin, 64 Pine Street, 
Meadville, Penna. 

LAKE SHORE PROPERTY—1500 feet 

frontage and 85 acres woodlands 
on Quimby Pond. Road and electricity 
to site. Suitable for development. No 
hayfever. Excellent huntinq. Known 
for trout fishing. $49,000. Wolf 
Krahmer, Rangeley, Maine. 


FRUITS AND FOODS 


AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
New York. 

September, 1 964 


EXTRACTED*HONEY—Clover, Buck¬ 
wheat or^allflower, 5 lb. contain¬ 
er $2.30; 3-:*6.00; 6-$l 1.00. Prepaid 
4th zone. Paul Lang Apiaries, Box 
R, Gasport, fi^ew York. 

NEW HOfiffY—Our New Famous 

Clover, RifiSw York's finest. 5 lb. 
pail $2.1 0; case 6—5 lb. pails $1 0.20. 
Above posfpfcid 3rd zone. 1—60 lb. 
can $10.98; 2—60's $21.36; 5 or 
more 60'sO$10.38 each. Delicious 
Wildfower (Wild raspberry) 1—60 
lb. can $10.38; 2—60's $20.16; 5 or 
more 60's $Sh78 each. 60's F.O.B. 5% 
discount 5^ir more 60's at Honey 
Plant. Sold<A>v ton or pail. Howland 
ADiaries Berkshire, New York. 

— ! 

HONEY, White Clover ond Basswood, 

unheated. Sixty pounds—eight- 
forty ($8.40). Ed. Hogan, Gibson St. 
Canandaigua, New York._ 

VERMONT MAPLE Syrup, all grades. 

$5.50 gallon, plus postage, insur¬ 
ance cash or C.O.D. Eben Merrill, 55 
Pleasant St., Ludlow, Vermont. 


SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 


BLACK WALNUTS, Pecans, English 

Walnuts, Brazils, Cashews, Sassa¬ 
fras, Pepper, Cinnamon $1.25 Lb. 
Dried Mushrooms $3.00 Lb. Peerless, 
538R Centralpark, Chicago, III. 
60624. 


FOR THE LADIES 


NYLOLACES, 40 yards $1.00; But¬ 
tons, 800—$1.00; Quiltpatches 
200—$1.00. Schaefer, Drummond- 
ville, Quebec. 

BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne¬ 
apolis 7, Minnesota. 

WEAVE RUGS—Make Good Profits 

—No experience necessary! Free 
Catalog, sample card, and low prices 
on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom—advise make, weav¬ 
ing width please. Or Rug Company, 
Dept. 8476, Lima, Ohio. 

QUILT PIECES— 71/2 pounds $2.00 

postpaid—-includes velveteens, cor¬ 
duroys, flannelette and cottons. 
Bromberg, 1558 Minford Place, 
Bronx 60, New York. 

SPARE TIME WORK. Deep Flex Plas- 

tic Molds deeper and stronger for 
casting plaster craft. Interesting, in¬ 
expensive. Profitable hobby. Earn 
extra money at home by making 
beautiful wall plaques and selling 
them as gift items. Send 25# for cat¬ 
alog. M & L. Distributing Co. Green¬ 
field, Iowa. 

YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can raise 

$50.00 and more, easy and fast. 
Have 10 members each sell only 
twenty 50 # packages my lovely 
cheery Christmas Carol Table Nap¬ 
kins. Keep $50 for your treasury. No 
money needed. Free samples. Anna 
Wade, Dept. 687AT, Lynchburg, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

HANDWEAVING—LEARN this craft 

at our resident studio. Rug Wool— 
Special $1.00 per lb. for hooking and 
weaving (warp or weft). Send 10# 
for samole or information. The Man¬ 
nings, East Berlin, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS FOR FARM & HOME 

SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains. Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34, Mass. 

STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 

of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid. Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 


PAINT—SNOW WHITE, made with 

DuPont's Titanium, Lead and Oil. 
Money-back, time-elapsed guaran¬ 
tee. $5.95 value. Factory price— 
$2.25 gallon. Free Sample. Snow 
White Paint Co., RN Toledo 2, Ohio. 


MIRACLE MULTI-PURPOSE knife 

handles all carving, cutting, and 
slicing chores. Easily cuts through 
hard frozen food. Stainless steel with 
Ivorine handle. $1.75 postpaid. Life¬ 
time guarantee. Marie Berard, 43 
Bliss, West Springfield, Mass. 


THOUSANDS of items below whole¬ 
sale. Free details. U-R Inc., 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR SALE: 88-75 ampere hour Edi¬ 
son Alkali Batteries, never used, 
10 years old. Reasonable. George W. 
Newman, L. B. 417, Port Jervis, N.Y. 


BIO-CARE is a secret formula. Noth¬ 
ing else like it. Guaranteed to 
clean and keep clean, all plumbing 
and sewage disposal systems. Actuate 
septic tanks. Trial order $2.95 or 
$4.95. Salesmen wanted. Order from 
Blaines Agency, Norway, Maine. 


Bargain SURPLUS Sale 

BEACH BATH TOWELS 

4... s i 

A terrific TOWEL Sale. New, beauti¬ 
ful colored BEACH BATH TOWELS, 
1963 SURPLUS stock. Mailed, while 
they last. Order some today. BONUS 
SPECIAL: 

(10 for Only $2) 

DONOHUE & DONOHUE, 

P.0. Box 721-RNY, Holyoke, Mass. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL—monthly 

magazine. How to raise, where to 
buy dairy goats. $2 annually. Box 
836, Columbia, Z-21, Missouri. 


OUT OF PRINT Books and Maga¬ 
zines, large selection—reasonable. 
Glass Book Shop, Trumansburg, New 
York 14886. 


FARM POSTS 


300 LOCUST POSTS 7 ft. 3" to 9" 

$1 each. You pick up. Zimerman, 
Bushkill, Pennsylvania. 


_COLORSLIDES_ 

ALASKA-HAWAII-Mexico-Western 

USA-Europe-Rose Parade. Ten Col- 
orslides any category $1.00. All 60 
$5)95. Eddings, 8R Roberts Corning, 
Nbw York,_ 

TRAVEL 

GRAND CIRCLE MEXICO Tours—22 

days, Jan. 15 and Feb. 26, 1965, 
only $399.00. Really see Mexico. Our 
own modern bus. Reserve early. Send 
for literature. Shanly International 
Corp., 528-R Blue Cross Bldg., Buf- 
falo, New York, _ 

FISHING AND HUNTING 

COLLAPSIBLE FARM - POND - FISH - 

TRAPS; Animal traps. Postpaid. 
Free information, pictures. Shawnee, 
3934q Buena Vista, Dallas 4, Texas. 

PRINTING AND STATIONERY - 

MINIATURE Art Calendars—"New 

Way" to send Greetings! For Per¬ 
sonal-—Business use. Free Sample, 
with prices including our "Bargain 
Bulletin". Llanerch Shop, 538R Wales, 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 19083. 

WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE CERTIFI- 
CATES—Top prices all series in¬ 
cluding the New Issue—As high as 
97# on the $ for certificates due in 
1967. Send certificates to Ellenville 
National Bank or direct to me. Elaine 
G. Miller, POB 361, Ellenville, New 
York. 

OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

” WALLPAPE R 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers Co., 

P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

WALLPAPER SALE—FINAL clear- 

ance 1964 patterns. Write for your 
free catalog at once. Sensational sav¬ 
ings. We pay postage. Burlington 
Trading Post, 1800 Burlington, North 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

TOBACCO 


"TOBACCO"—Smoking ("ready 

mixed") or Chewing (sweet). 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 

SCHOOLS 

AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat¬ 
alog! Missouri Auction School, 
1330-39 Linwood, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri 64109. 


FELLER AND BUCHER Auctioneering 

College: Free catalog, World fa¬ 
mous records. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


FILM DEVELOPING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumba 

prints, 50#! 12-60#. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 8 enlarged 

prints from roll 40#; 12—50#. 8 
Kodacolor prints from roll $1.50; 12 
-—$2.00. Young Photo Service, 43C, 
Schenectady 1, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
American, Box 77-RK, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois. 


MINK RAISING information free. 

Lake Superior Mink Farm, Inc., 
Superior EE, Wisconsin. 


TREASURE—RELICS. Find them with 

new 1964 Detectors. Guaranteed 
superiority. Free information. Ray- 
tron, Dept. 8-F, Box 715, North Hol¬ 
lywood, California. 

"SIX WILL FORMS" Plus "Booklet 

by Lawyer,," $1.00. Brugenheimer 
Publishers, Box 158-N3 Lexington, 
Mass,_ 

CREATE THINGS with your hands. 

Hobbies, Arts and Crafts are fami¬ 
ly fun. Turn spare time into pleasure 
and profit. Send 25 cents (refund¬ 
able) for catalogue of over one hun¬ 
dred projects, or write for informa¬ 
tion. Hobby World, Wyckoff, New 
Jersey. 


"BREW RECIPES!". . . . Beers, Liq¬ 
uors, Ale! Full Strength! Recipes, 
$2.00. Interstate Products, Box 
1-B8W, Pelham, New Hampshire. 


WANT A BARGAIN? Last opportun¬ 
ity to purchase Government sur¬ 
plus chain saw chains. Brand new 
36". Can be shortened. Cost $42.00. 
Our price, three-$20.00, Six-$35.00. 
Sample $7.50. Postpaid. Limited 
quantity. Order today! Roscoe S'ack 
Associates, Crown Point, New York. 


BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES— 

Strongest Formulas, $2.00. (Com¬ 
plete Brew Supplies: Hydrometers, 
Presses, Crushes). Research Enter¬ 
prises, 29-K95 Samoset Road, Wo¬ 
burn, Mass. 


MARRAGE, BIRTH, Divorce, Confir¬ 
mation, Baptismal Certificates, 
High School, College Diplomas. Qual¬ 
ity Forms, $1.00 each. Brugenheimer 
Publishers, Box 158-G19, Lexington, 
Mass. 


1928-1936 FORD Convertible wanted 

—any condition. Joseph Fass, 5 
Howell Place, Dept. RN, Newark 6, 
New Jersey. 


GOLD. TREASURE, Coin Locator 

$2.00 comolete. Guaranteed. Treas- 
ures-10, Ashland, Oregon. 

October Issue 
Closes September 7 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

Piles 


New York, N. Y. ( Special ) — For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


astonishing statements like 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 


You Are 
Under 


... let us tell you how you 
can still apply for a $2,000 life 
insurance policy (issued up to 
age 80). Once your application 
is approved, you may carry the 
policy the rest of your life. 


No one will call on you. 
there is no obligation. 


And 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Ameri¬ 
can Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. T920N, Kansas City, Mo. 
64141. 


OH, MY 
ACHING BACK 

Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and 
miserable tired-out feelings. When these discom¬ 
forts come on with over-exertion or stress and 
strain —you want relief —want it fast! Another 
disturbance may be mild bladder irritation fol¬ 
lowing wrong food and drink —often setting up 
a restless uncomfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work 
fast in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-reliev¬ 
ing action to ease torment of nagging backache, 
headaches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their 
soothing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their 
mild diuretic action tending to increase output 
of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy a good night’s sleep an d the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. For conven¬ 
ience, buy the large size. Get Doan’s Pills today! 

Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results — FAST! 


Tips on Charcoal Grilling 


C HARCOAL was not much more 
than an artist’s medium in 
1948. By I960, it was being used 
by barbecuing Americans at the 
rate of 350,000 tons a year. One 
of fhe most compelling reasons for 
the popularity of charcoal cooking 
is thaf it gives the whole family a 
hand in preparing the meal. Not 
get into the act. 

For Exact Temperature 

The latest development in char¬ 
coal grilling is the recent invention 
of a low-priced, ready-fo-use work¬ 
ing grill thermometer, the Taylor 
Grill-Guide. Placed on the grill, it 
records the exact temperature of 
radianf heat reacting on the meat. 

Now, here are some good tips on 
charcoal grilling from the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Maintaining nearly constant grill 
temperature may be accomplished 
by: (I •) Raising or I owering the grill; 
(2.) Spreading the coals to reduce 
temperature; (3.) Gently blowing 
or knocking off fhe ashes fo in¬ 
crease temperature; or (4.) Adding 
coals. When you must add coals, 
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1964 JET CONTROL 

BLACK LIGHT INSECT TRAP 



with unique new 
fly and 

mosquito baiter 


Powerful 1/100 HP motor clears 3-acre radius. 

SYLVAHIA 10” 22 Watt BLACK LIGHT is irresistible 
to moths, all flies, gnats, mosquitoes 
and other flying pests. 

All weather unit offers full 360 degree range. 

Operates electrically for pennies per month. 

No chemicals • No work 
No spraying or dangerous odor. 

Perfect for motels • shopping centers • restaurants 
Drive-Ins • dairy barns • service stations as well as homes. 


Usually .. . $34.95 


Now only 



plus $2.00 PP. & Hdlg. 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SAY!!! 


Okawville, Illinois 

Route I, Box 89A, ZC 62271 

415 South Broadway 
Yonkers. New York 
Gentlemen: 

Thanks a lot for sending me another light bulb for my Black 
Light Insect Trap. 

I would have written this sooner but was waiting for a story and 
picture that was coming out in our local paper. 

Believe me. this Black Light Trap is a real bug catcher. After 
this picture was taken I caught a bigger pile of them in four 
nights than that shown in the picture. 

Thanks a lot for all this fine service you have given me. 

Yours sincerely, 

Richard Brightwell 


Both, the Newspaper Article, the letter from Mr. Brightwell and the 
following Customers’ remarks are completely unsolicited and on file in 
our office for your examination. 

The Fixture works beautifully and does all that you promised for it. 

C.F.M., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Received the Insect Trap we ordered from you and it works fine ... It 
really catches the Insects H.S.L., Manheim, Pa. 

We ordered a “Jet Control Black Light Insect Trap” (3 acres) and are 
very pleased with it ... so are our neighbors as it clears their lots too! 

C.T.T., Modesto. California 
We received our bug trap a few weeks ago and like it very much. We 
were not able to hardly sit outside but now find it a pleasure to go out¬ 
side and enjoy our lawn and the outdoors. Thank you very much for the 
bug catcher and making it all you said about it. K.K., Niles, Michigan 

We were delighted with the Insect Trap. It was more than I expected! 
It would get over 2 qts. of bugs some summer nights . . . some 3 inches 
long. Mosquitoes were destroyed. In 2 hours not a bug outside. 

D.B., La Belle. Florida 

The Insect Trap arrived in time to take to our summer place where we 
have used it with great success and complete satisfaction. 

E.S.B., Scarsdale. N. Y. 

The Fly Trap arrived about 4 days after I mailed my order ... It works 
perfect and catches a lot of insects. B.U., Jordan, Montana 

Please send 1 Insect Trap to our daughter . . . It’s an anniversary present. 
Mine works fine and we are very pleased with it. D.F..B., Peoria, Ill. 



The all new Jet Control Black Light Insect Trap is the 
most powerful of its kind on the market today. Actually 
clears a 3 acre area of all harmful insects. Sylvania 
10" 22 Watt Black Light Draws from grass, gardens, 
foliage and shrubbery killing adult insects before eggs 
are laid (At fhe height of its mating season). Its power¬ 
ful 1/100 H.P. motor is twice as powerful as compe¬ 
titive models. (Most others have 1/200 HP Motors) 
and its Jet Control principle actually pulfs the insects 
into the bag with such force (Creating a wind Tunnel 
With over 1175 Cubic Feet of Air per minute suction) 
that even powerful house flies and mosquitoes are 
powerless against it. Ruggedly constructed of Corrosion 
Free Baked enamel metal to insure years of trouble 
free operation. Shipped complete with hanging bracket, 
reusable mesh bag and 6 Ft. of Weatherproof, Outdoor 
cord, U.L. Approved. Weight 7 Lbs., 10" High & 9" 
diameter. Regularly — $34.95; NOW ONLY —S19.95 
plus S2.00 SAFE HANDLING DELIVERY CHARGE. 


INSECT CONTROL CO„ Dept. RNY-9 
1325 Washington Ave„ Asbury Park, N. J. 

Okay, I'm convinced thaf this is one of the most phenomenal offers I've ever re¬ 
ceived. Not only will I be getting a TOP QUALITY INSECT TRAP with features 
found on no other machines, but. I'm soving 43% off the regular selling price to 
boot. In view of your unconditional 30 day money back Guarantee please find 
enclosed 


O In casn Q Check or Q Money Order for 


Insect Traps. 


ADDRESS 


j CITY . ZONE STATE . 


add them around the edges of the 
fire and push them toward the cen¬ 
ter as needed only after they have 
greyed over. Pouring coals over 
the heart of the fire will at first 
smother the fire and reduce tem¬ 
perature and then as they catch, 
suddenly raise temperature. 

Seasoning should be done after 
grilling rather than before. 

For rare beef, make sure it is 
completely thawed before being 
placed on the grilll. Best results wiil 
be obtained at between 300° F. 
and 350° F. on the Grill-Guide 
thermometer. Flanked steak is con¬ 
siderably more tender if cooked 
rare (140° F. on roast meat ther¬ 
mometer) at 350° F. Lamb should 
be grilled at 300° F. to 350° F. 
Fresh pork should be grilled at 250° 
F. to 325° F.; cured pork at 275° 
F. to 325° F. 

Recommended Temperatures 

Recommended grilling tempera¬ 
tures are: 


Steak, I -11/ 2 " 

Steak, |I/ 2 "-2 i / 2 " 
Hamburger, I" 

Fish 

Sliced Ham 
Lamb 
Lobster 
Pork Chops 
Spare Ribs 
Poultry 
Veal 
Venison 
Frankfurters 
^Depending upon thickness. 


325—350°F. 
300—350°F.* 
300—325°F. 
300—325°F. 
275—325°F. 
300—350°F* 
325—350°F. 
250—325°F.* 
200—225°F. 
300—325° F. 
300—325°F. 
325—350°F. 
350—375°F. 
Use lower 


temperatures for thicker cuts. 

Poultry, such as halves of chicken, 
should be cooked at 300° F. to 
325° F. and frequently turned and 
basted with butter or barbecue 
sauce. Fish when overcooked be¬ 
comes dry; when it flakes easily 
with a fork, it is done. 

Frozen lobster should not be 
thawed before grilling; Fresh lob¬ 
ster should be cooked approximate¬ 
ly four minutes with the "meat side" 
down and then cooked on the other 
side from eight to 12 minutes at 
325° F. to 350° F. 

Baked potatoes and corn-on-the 
cob should be grilled near the edge 
of the grill since they are best pre¬ 
pared at lower temperatures than 
most meat dishes. Turn foil-wrap¬ 
ped potatoes every 15 minutes or 
so. They should be done in 45 min¬ 
utes to an hour and can be tested 
for doneness by picking up and 
squeezing with an asbestos glove; 
if the potato yields readily, it is 



Photo: Taylor Instrument Co. 

Grilling temperatures can now be measured 
accurately by use of a newly developed grill 
thermometer, called the Taylor Grill-Guide. 
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Stitch—and Bewitch 


9123 9-i 7 , 


9324. Size 16 takes 9175. S ize I 6 , / / 2 takes 
3 '/2 yds. 39-in. fabric. 3% yds. 39-in. fabric. 


9324 10-18 


35# 


35# 


9018. Size I 6 I /2 takes 4636. Size 16 jumper 
3% yds. 45-in. fabric. 2 5 /s yds. 54-in.; blouse 


35# 


I % yds. 35-in. 35# 


9074. Size 16^/2 fakes 9385. Size 36 takes 4 
4 3 /8 yds. 35-in. fabric, yds. 35-in. fabric. 35# 

35# 

9123. Size 13 vest, . . 
4889. Size 16 takes skirt 1% yds. 54-in.; 

3% yds. 35-in. fabric, blouse 1 1/2 yds. 39-in. 

35# 35# 


9385 34—48 



9018 

l4'/2—24'/2 




9074 

12 '/ 2 — 22 '/* 




4889 

12 - 20 ; 40 




4636 

10-18 


510. Knitted coat in 7329. Knitted scarf 
Child's Sizes 4-6; 8-10 of 3-ply baby yarn, 
and 12 included. 25# Directions. 25# 

960. Crocheted hand- 900. G ay toys of 

bags in string, straw padded circles. Pat- 
yarn. Directions. 25# tern, transfers. 25# 

4810. Medium Size 7084, Crochet direc- 
(14-16) takes I % yds. tions for 7 edgings in 
35-in. fabric. 35# varied widths. 25# 

7021. Butterfly quilt 7496. Jacket of cro- 
in applique, patch pat- cheted squares. Sizes 
terns, charts. 25# 32-34; 36-38 included. 

25 # 


9175 14’/2—24!4 




7496 


900 



7084 


The Rural New Yorker 9-64 

Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 

Please send me the patterns which I have checked below. I enclose_ 

(Add 10 cents per pattern for first-class mailing.) Don't forget sizes where needed! 

□ 510—Child's Coat .(25#) 


n 9385—Women's Size 

(35#) 

□ 

□ 9074—Half Size . 

(35#) 

□ 

□ 91 75—Half Size . 

(35#) 

□ 

□ 9018—Half Size . 

(35#) 

□ 

□ 9324—Misses' Size 

(35#) 

□ 

□ 4889—Misses' Size . . . 

(35#) 

□ 

□ 9123—Jr. Misses' Size . 

(35#) 

□ 

□ 4636—Misses' Size . . 

(35#) 

□ 

□ 4810—Misses' Size 

-(35#) 

□ 

□ NEW 

FALL-WINTER 

DRESS 


7021—Applique Quilt.(25#) 

7329—Knitted Scarf .(25#) 

7496—Crocheted Jacket. (25#) 

900—Padded Toys.(25#) 

7084—Crocheted Edgings.(25#) 


(50#) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


PLEASE PRINT 


-ZIP No.. 



ADAMS' TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athlete’s Foot, Chafing, Scaly and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using 
ADAMS TARLEINE, our 100 year old satis¬ 
factory-proven ointment which relieves through 
healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
Send to Chas. L. Adams Medicine Co., Dept 
Y-9, 324 W. Pleasant Ave., P. O. Box 133, 
Colvin Sta., Syracuse 5, N. Y. Send $1.00. 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimon¬ 
ials. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

J. S. San Bernardino, Calif., “1 was troubled with 
a bad leg sore for many years, and at times was unable 
to walk. After trying many prescriptions and medicines, 
a friend recommended TARLEINE, which healed the leg 
in a very short time, and I have never been bothered 
since.” 

W. .1. P.. Indianapolis, "I have used TARLEINE and 
cured my piles and I am so thankful to you for putting 
out such a remedy.” 


!!WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 


SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coveralls . $1.89 

Shopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 . 1.50 

Matching pants and shirts. 1.50 

Pants only ... 1.00 Shirts only.50 

Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts . 2.00 

Gabardine-like pants only .. 1.25 

Gabardine-like shirts only .. .75 

Heavy twill pants (30-42) ... 1.75 

Heavy twill shirts—Dark 
colors—I4 >/j to 17 ea. 1.25 

Lined twill jackets (36-42) ... 2.89 


Add S.75 for postage. No COD. 
All Sizes. Colors—Tan, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun¬ 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. B 

P. O. BOX 385 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 



NEW FALSE PLATE 


IN 24 HOURS* AIR Mi 


No Impression-Satisfaction 

We will transform your old, 
cracked or chipped plate into a 
beautiful new, lightweight DuPont 
‘‘Beauty Pink” Plastic Plate... us¬ 
ing your own teeth. Complete work 
done in 24 hours or less! No impression 
needed under our scientific False Plate 
Method. Money back gruar. Our 16thyear. 

Send No Money! L'wfoInjoT WeaK.in! Rush name, .ddre.0 

for full details and safety shipping: box FREE! 

WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES 

3816 W. Lawrence Ave., Dept. R-55, Chicago, III. 60625 


LOWastl 095 
ONLY.. >0* 


ELASTIC STOCKING 
BARGAIN S£45 


Buy direct from factory and save $3 
to $5 a pair! ELASTOCK—NYLON 


PAIR 


with Natural Latex Rubber and Cotton—2-way Stretch 
Surgical Hose unexcelled for wear, support, comfort. Light¬ 
weight. Seamless, almost invisible. Write for FREE folder. 


ELASTOCK CO., Dept. 492, CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


PlAgIaR|Sm 

The copyright laws of the United States 
(condensed) are free to you upon your re¬ 
quest. A ‘‘must” for authors and writers, 
playwrights, publishers, lecturers. song¬ 
writers, etc. Published in the interests of 
an informed America by this agency. No 
obligation! Write today! Entirely free! 
Literary Agent Mead, Dept. RNY, 915 Broad¬ 
way. N.Y. 10, N.Y. 




IF you suffer pain and misery of Varicose Ulcers 
or Open Leg Sores, send away at once for FREE 
Booklet “THE LIEPE METHODS FOR HOME USE." 
Tells all about this fiO-year-oid method, praised and en¬ 
dorsed by thousands. Liepe Methods, Dept. 74-J 
3250 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Rural New Yorker Classified 
really gets results—FAST! 
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Will you help me get satisfaction 
from the Hass Poultry farm, Bettendorf, 
Iowa? Mr. Hass wrote me that he had 
Red Breasted Geese which came from 
Russia and are good breeders, so I sent 
$250 for a pair of these geese. When, 
after two months, the geese did not 
come, I sent the farm a registered letter 
asking for delivery of the geese or a 
refund of my money. But I still hear 
nothing. M.E.T. 

Ohio 

In June, 1963, I sent $68.50 to Hass 
Poultry Farm with an order for a white 
peacock. They wrote and asked if I 
wanted a pair. I notified them that 
I did not want a pair. Yet, the one I 
did order failed to come. During the 


Summer and Fall of 1963, I sent several 
registered letters asking for delivery 
or a refund. This Spring, I had a law¬ 
yer write. Still no peacock and no an¬ 
swer. I do not know what to do. R.L. 

New York 

The circumstances outlined in the 
complaints were such that we first 
wrote to the local Chamber of 
Commerce. From them, we learned 
that there have been a great num¬ 
ber of similar complaints. No re¬ 
sponse came from the farm even 
when letters were written by law¬ 
yers. The Chamber of Commerce 
alone got replies and, in some in¬ 


stances, deliveries. Several official 
agencies are dealing with the situa¬ 
tion now and through them we may 
be able to get adjustments. It is 
much better to purchase all poultry 
from widely-known and reputable 
breeders who have been satisfying 
their customers for years. 


On February 28, 1964, I mailed a 
check in the amount of $3.34 to Linde 
Industries Inc., 2507 Dixie St., West 
Palm Beach, Florida, for a Teflon fry 
pan. I have not received the pan and 
have written to them, but have re¬ 
ceived no reply. MISS I.M. 

New York 

We have not received any reply 
to our letter to this firm either, but 
we have received a report from the 
Better Business Bureau in the area 
that this firm is now under investi¬ 
gation by postal authorities. We 


“Electricity 
gives me all 
the hot water 
I need for 
house and harn 
for only 
69c a day” 



Lloyd Flack, owner of 433-acre farm at Madrid, N.Y., 
reports: “Even in the dead of winter when we really 
gobble up hot water, our two electric water heaters 
give us all the instant hot water we need... 
for remarkably low cost. Our electric 
water heaters need no chimney, flue 
or fuel tanks ... make no fumes ... 
have no pilot light to worry about. 

Electric heater in the barn easily meets 
requirements of milk-marketing health in¬ 
spectors.” 

BUY NOW-SAVE $50. Niagara Mohawk 
will pay $50 of installation costs when you 
replace a non-electric water heater with a 
new 4500-watt, upper- and lower-heating ele¬ 
ment electric water heater (40-gal. minimum). 

We’ll pay $15 when you replace an old-style 
electric heater. Offer good if purchased between 
Aug. 15 and Sept. 30, 1964, and installed on 
Niagara Mohawk lines before Oct. 31,1964. 


NIAGARA 


F ) 

tin J 


MOHAWK 


INVESTOR OWNED-TAXPAYING 


shall do what we can to obtain a 
satisfactory adjustment, but there 
are indications that they are not 
reliable. 


The author of a widely-adver¬ 
tised book, “Calories Don’t Count,” 
Dr. Herman Taller, has been in¬ 
dicted by the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission for making false claims. Dr. 
Taller was also indicted by a Fed¬ 
eral Grand Jury for mail fraud and 
violation of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act. Better Business Bu¬ 
reaus warn that the many weight- 
reducing products which are being 
marketed now are all exaggerated 
in claims, some to such an extent 
as to be completely false. Most of 
them prescribe a diet, and some are 
not safe for persons with high blood 
pressure, heart disease or other 
diseases. 


Guarantee Reserve Life Insur¬ 
ance Co. of Hammond (Ind.) has 
consented to a FTC order to stop 
misrepresenting the benefits pro¬ 
vided by its policies, according to 
FTC News Summary No. 19 (April 
8, 1964). RNY readers should bear 
in mind that misrepresentations by 
insurance companies are not regu¬ 
lated by State law in any of those 
States in which the insurance com¬ 
pany is not licensed to do business 
as it is not subject to their juris¬ 
diction. 


More Milk 
at Less Cost 

• Continued from page 5 

feeding, this means up to 32 pounds 
of pellets per cow per day. The 
Dutch Acres program starts each 
cow off with 16 to 20 pounds of 
pellets daily just after freshening, 
then increases the ration one or 
two pounds daily to as much as the 
cows will eat while still showing 
an increase in yield. 

Milk Weigh Jars 

Although Light and Van Alstyne 
maintain their herd on DHIA test, 
they installed weigh jars in the 
new DeLaval milking system. 
“Now we can see what a cow does 
daily,” Light says, “and then chal¬ 
lenge her accordingly with more 
feed.” Some of the cows more than 
fill the 50-pound jars at a milking. 
The herd has averaged in excess 
of 500 pounds of fat annually over 
the past five years. Last year’s 
average milk production was 13,700 
pounds per cow. 

Dutch Acres breeding is built 
largely on the inheritance of Dutch 
Acres Laddie Colleen. Classifying 
88, she produced more than 800 
pounds of fat from 18,000 pounds 
four years in a row. “Colleen was 
quite a cow,” Ed Light says. Both 
Dutch Acres sires are out of her. 
Four-year-old Dutch Acres Toosy 
Colvin is senior sire. He is by Ell- 
bank Ormsby Master Topsy, rated 
“Excellent,” an honorable mention 
All American bull bred by Alton 
Wright of Pleasant Valley. “We 
have many daughters of Topsy now 
and are very well satisfied,” re¬ 
marks Light. Two-year-old Dutch 
Acres General Colby, by Cochran 
General, is the junior sire. All 
breeding at Dutch Acres is arti¬ 
ficial, primarily now to Topsy and 
General, but some also to Curtiss 
Candy service. 
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1. CORNELL MANUFACTURING 

has introduced a new lightweight, 
90-lb. blower. Compact—25V2-in. 
high by 19-in. wide—it may be used 
in many places where regular size 
blowers do not fit. Will operate on 
110V; V 2 to 3 h.p. CORNELL MFC. 
CO., LACEYVILLE, PA. 



2. Schultz Mfg.'s 4-row TWIN- 
MASTER CHOPPERS, which increase 
chopper capacity to four rows, 
teams a 2-row, left-hand offset 
chopper with a 2-row, right-hand 
offset chopper. Tractor power re¬ 
quirements are minimized and the 
twin chopper unit offers a 4-row 
capacity capable of covering up to 
10 acres per hour. L. H. SCHULTZ 
MFC. CO., ROCHELLE, ILL. 



3. The new, versatile HAR- 
VESTORE is designed to provide 
livestock feeders and grain farmers 
with a multi-purpose processing 
structure at nominal cost. Handles 
all types of grain, either wet or dry, 
ground ear corn, meals and for¬ 
mula feeds. Available in sizes 20 ft. 
in diameter and either 22 or 27 feet 
in height. Not designed to process 
haylages or silages because of spe¬ 
cial unloading mechanism. A. O. 
SMITH HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
INC., ARLINGTON HEICHTS, ILL. 


(me /mducts 



4. BRILLION'S new double-duty 
144-in. rotary shredder provides 
super-fine shredding or windrow¬ 
ing. Built for use with most power¬ 
ful tractors, the new 2-in-1 machine 
also eliminates need for extra at¬ 
tachments. New shredder incor¬ 
porates self-shielded PTO, and 
flexible multi-disc blade drive coup¬ 
lings to minimize shock and mis¬ 
alignment. BRILLION IRON WORKS 
INC., BRILLION, WIS. 



■ • -.N •• 

5. JOHNSON HYDRAULIC'S 

"Work Horse" Model 40, with 
single-acting cylinders (double-act¬ 
ing optional) and box frame, can 
lift 2,000 lb. load to 9 ft. in 6 to 
11 seconds, depending on tractor 
hydraulic system. Plenty of reach 
to clear feed bins and fences. 
Mechanical bucket trip. JOHNSON 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT CO., 515 
W. 78TH ST., MPLS. 20, MINN. 



6. The KNIGHT CATTLE FEEDER 

Model 17-7 is being introduced for 
big capacity loads in farm crop 
handling. Handles all crops through 
Expansion Chamber Head. Either 
wood sides or steel may be used; 
corrugated steel roof available. 
For special mixing of feed supple¬ 
ments, Knight Paddle Beaters may 
be ordered. KNIGHT MFC. CO., 
BRODHEAD, WIS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION .. . 

On any of these NEW FARM PRODUCTS, circle one 
or more of the key numbers below (corresponding 
key numbers appear at beginning of article describ¬ 
ing product). 

New Farm Products Dept. 

The Rural New Yorker D 

311 West 43rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Please send me more information on the following NEW FARM PRODUCTS: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

NAME (PLEASE PRINT) . 

ADDRESS. 


New roof this Fall? 



Get the roofing that's strongest 
and most economical of them all 


GALVANIZED STEEL ROOFING 

^ B ETH LE H E M 

*Galvanized (zinc-coated) 
for long, long life 
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NEW! One-stop loading 
under-barn cleaner 




«v<-> 


NEW! Bigger “target 
for manure loader 


Extra width makes modern 
manure handling easy. 


New 5-ft. width delivers pattern up to 20-ft. wide . . . helps 
you build your LANDPOWER faster, easier, at lower cost! 





What a difference! You load 

easier, spread faster with New Holland ! 

NEW wider spreaders from... 

Here are the widest, easiest-to-load conventional spreaders made! New wider bed and 
beaters spread faster and wider in the field... yet unit fits through any 8-ft. door or aisle. 
With these new heavy-duty units you 11 make fewer trips to the field... spend less time 
spreading! If you want a heavy blanket, the new 205-bu.* models spread 5 1/2 tons in less 
than 2 minutes. Or spread 4 1/2 tons in just 90 seconds with the new 
163-bu.* units! Choose single-beater RIPSAW-ACTION or triple-beater 
CYCLON-ACTION. See your New Holland dealer right away. *ASAE-rated. 

NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION, NEW HOLLAND, PENNA. First in Grassland Farming 
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World’s Lightest Direct Drive Chain Saw 

with Super Power 

NEW HOMELITE SUPER XL-12 





New professional features and performance for any cutting job 


Here’s the first lightweight chain saw with all the famous Homelite professional features in a direct 
drive saw with super power . . . new Homelite Super XL-12. 

Extra power cuts 15" softwood in 15 seconds, fells trees up to 4 feet in diameter. Weighs only 
12V2 pounds*. New muffler smothers noise. All the professional features of Homelite short-stroke 
engine. Flushcut handle. Straight blades (12" to 24"), 

14" plunge-cut bow and clearing bar. Have a free 
demonstration at any Homelite dealer listed below. 



HOMELITE 

2610 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


A fextronl 

DIVISION 


*Less bar and chain. Saw, complete with bar and chain, weighs as little as 15 pounds. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST HOMELITE DEALER 


NEW YORK 

Addison.Addison Farm Equipment Co. 

Ak ron . Blew Equipment, Inc., 32-43 Mechanic St. 

Albany.Terminal Hardware, Inc., 

1 1 55 Central Ave. 

Albion.Bentley Brothers, RFD #2 

Altomont.Alfred L. Schager, Star Route 

Amsterdam . .Joe Bazaar's Machine Shop, RD #2 

Amsterdam.V. O. Smith Auto Sales, 

RFD #4, Route #30 North 
Angelica. .Herbert Wagner, Dalton Rd., RD #1 

Arkport.Francis Gowiski, RD #1 

Armonk.Young & Ogden, Route #22 

Auburn.Main & Pinckney, RD #6 

Avon.Webb Implement Co. 

Bainbridge. . .Carlton Loomis, Brackett Lake Rd. 

Baldwin.Tool Rental Inc., 500 Merrick Rd. 

Ballston Spa.Perrino Implement & Tractor 

Ballston Spa.Pettit & Son Equip, inc. 

Both.Bath Truck & Tractor Co., Inc. 

Bedford Hills. . . H. A. Stein Tractor & Equip. Co. 

Belfast. Grastorf & Guilford, Main St. 

Belleville.Maurice L, Herron 

Blasdcll.Monarch Sales & Dist. Co. 

Blooming Grove. W. H. Rudolph, Inc. 

Bolivar.Bolivar Magneto Co. 

Bradford..Fleets on Lake Lamoka 

Brewerton. . . .Van Epps, Route #1, Shop #9517 

Brewster.The Powerhouse, Route #6 

Briarcliff. . . Wallace J. Scott, Jr., Route #100 
Brooklyn. .Neptune Marine, 2023 Neptune Ave. 

Collicoon . ..John H. Eschenberg, Rt. # 1 7-B 

Camden.Willard Rood, 6 Mexico St. 

Conandaigua . .Aldrich Farm Equipment, RD #2 
Canastota . Alfred A. Patane, 409 New Boston St. 
Conisteo . . .Olson Equipment, 58-62 Depot St. 

Canton.Arthur Gary, RD #4 

Carmel.Nichols Hardware, Inc., Main St. 

Center Moriches . Savage Hardware, 383 Main St. 

Chaffee.Mr. Howard Ellis, Allen Rd., RFD 

Coevmans . . Blaisdell's Repair Chop, Westerlo St. 

Champlain .Mr. Raymond Bedard 

Chatham .. Chatham Machine Shop, Rte. #203 

Churchville.Mr. M. E. Fairbanks 

Cincinnatus . Robert Dunham, RFD #2, Route #26 
Clo rence . . Williams T ree Surgeons, Town line Rd. 
Clinton Clinton Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 

Cold Spring.Cold Spring Service Center 

Conklin.Ray E. Goodell, RD #1 

Cooperstown.Western Auto Associate, 

1 67 Main St. 

Corinth. Main Motors, Inc., 98 Main St. 

Cranberry Lake. . . .Cranberry Lake Inn Marina 

Croton-on-Hudson.Zoller's Service, 

87 North Riverside Ave. 

Dansville.K. G. Richmond, 22 Ossian St. 

Deer River.Francis Nicholl, Saw Mill Rd. 

Delhi. . . .Delhi Farm Equipment Co., 23 Elm St. 

Delmar.Hilchie's Hardware, Inc., 

255A Delaware Ave. 
Deposit. . . .Edwin Hodam, Jr., Sands Creek Rd. 

Downsville.Joseph Capaldo, Route #206 

Duanesburg.Berical's Equipment Co. 

East Palmyra.Mr. J. J. O'Meal 

East Pembroke. . . .Ron & Newts Sales & Service 
Elma . .Pilgrim Equipment Co., 3080 Transit Rd. 

Elmira.Cory's Hardware Co., 

1 548 Lower Maple Ave. 

Erieville.Magee's Service 

Fairport..Knapp & Trau 

Falconer.Schutt's Saw & Mower Shop, 

I 35 South Work St. 
Fishers Island . . . Home Appliance Center, Box G 
Franklinville. . . Len's Sharp Shop, 10 Green St. 

Freeport. Freeport Equipment Sales & Rental, Inc. 
Fredonia. . Fredonia Farm Supply, McAllister Rd. 

Fulton.Harold Burton, 202 Division St. 

Garden City.Worth Supply Co., 

270 Nassau Blvd. So. 

Gosport.C. J. Perry & Sons, Inc. 

Geneva . . . .C M. Neilson & Son, Inc., 

481 Hamilton St. 
Germantown. . .Capitol Valley Contractors, Inc. 

Glen Head.Countryside Enterprises, Inc., 

691 Greenvale, Glen Cove Hwy. 


Glens Falls. J. E. Sawyer & Co., Inc., 6490 Glen St. 


Gouverneur.NESCO (Northern Engine & 

Supply Co. ), RD #5 
Gowanda . . . . Gowanda-Harley Davidson Sales, 

Zoar Rd., RFD #1 
Great Valley. .David J. Davies, Sugar Town Rd. 

Greenwich.L. G. Collins, RFD #1 

Hillsdale.Hillsdale Farm Supply Inc. 

Holland. . .Lewis Machinery Service, Phillips Rd. 

Hudson.Bame's Marine Supply, 

1 90 Fairview Ave. 
Huntington Station. . Island Power Tool Co., Inc. 
Ilion. . Burrill Saw & Tool Works, 401 E. Main St. 

Ithaca . Valley Fixit Shop, 363 Elmira Rd. 

Johnsonburg.Walter Pope, RFD 

Johnson City . Newman Bros. Hardware, 

257 Harry L. Dr. 

Johnson City. .Oakdale Equipment, 702 Main St. 

Johnstown . LeRoy C. Sweeney, 

Hiway #116, Box 404 

Keene . Gordon C. Wilson, P.O. Box 16 

Keeseville . Dan Downs 

Kenmore . Kenmore Renting Co., 

1297 Kenmore Ave. 

King Ferry.Roy A. Tuttle, Inc., P.O. Box 34 

LaFargeville . Clarence Comstock, 

Plessis Omar Rd. 

Lake Pleasant . Wight's Esso Station 

Larchmont . Foley Hardware, Inc., 

88 Boston Post Rd. 
Lee Center. . .Stokes Chain Saw Service, RT #26 

Leeds.Peter Suttmeier, Sandy Plains Rd. 

Liberty.Gerow Brothers, RD #1 

Long Eddy . Malcolm Crawson, 

P.O. Box 66, Route #1 
Malone. . . .Elliott & Hutchins, Inc., E. Main St. 

Margaretville .. .Fairbairn Lumber Corp. 

Marlboro. . . .State Sarles Sons Inc., Route #9W 

Massena.Douglas LaPoint, Rt. #1 

Mayfield . . Peter Johnson, RD #1 Mountain Ave. 
Mechanicville. . . . Brenn's Lawnmower & Engine 

Shop, RD #2, Route #9 

Mendon.Saxby Implement Corp. 

Middleburg.River Implement Co., Inc., 

Middle Fort Rd. 

Middletown.Mr. H. L. Ayres, P.O. Box 187 

Millerton.Brewer's Mower Sales & Service, 

Sharon Rd. 

Monsey.John W. Knapo, 

Route #59, P.O. Box 105 

Morrisville.Ralph Pashley, P.O. Box 432 

Naples.Francis Bills Garage, RD #1 

New Lebanon.Joseph H. Mittnight 

New Rochelle. . . Gundelach's, Inc., 388 Main St. 
New York. . . .New Hippodrome, 70 W. 45th St. 
Niagara Falls. . .A. W. Bergeron's Garden Shop 

& Nursery 

Niagara Falls . Delta Tool Rental, 

2901 Military Rd. 

Nicholville.Bould's Farm Supply 

Nineveh . Maurice M. Wightman Sales & Service 

North Boston.Klein Equipment Corp. 

North Syracuse . . . Hytron Lumber & Supply, Inc. 

Odessa.Odessa Farm Equipment, Inc. 

Ogdensburg.Fred Shurleff's, Inc. 

Oneonta . West End Implement Co., 

Country Club Rd. 

Orchard Park.Site Contractors, Inc., 

1 32 California Rd. 

Oswego.Cloonan Small Engine Service, 

RD #2, Hall Rd. 

Palmyra . Jim's Photo & Hobby Shop 

Ponama.Weise Hardware & Electric Co., 

Main St. 

Parish.Parish Hardware, 7448 Main St. 

Pavilion . P-D Service 

Peekskill.Peekskill Lawn Mower Center 

Penn Yan . Smith's Farm Store, Inc. 

Pike . Mr. Leon Wilcox 

Port Jefferson.Vehicle Service Corp. 

Port Leyden.McHale's Chain Saw Co. 

Port Washington. Manhasset Bay Outboard, Inc. 
Poughkeepsie ... Gifford Power Equipment, Inc. 

Prattsville . Prattsville G. L. F. Service 

Rensselaer. . . Henry Meurs & Son, Inc. 

Riverhead . Tryak Truck & Equipment Co. 


Rochester . John Feathers, 41 35 W. Henrietta Rd. 


Sag Harbor .Peerless Marine, Ferry Rd. 

St. James .Molin's Lawn Shop, 

665 Jericho Turnpike 

Salem .George A. Jolley, South Main St. 

Sanborn .Le Van Hardware, Inc., 

5856 Buffalo St. 

Saranac .Jon T. Ryan 

Saranac Lake .Moody's Sales & Service, 

7 Duprey St. 

Saugerties .Ken-Rent, RFD #5, Box 13, 

Mount Marion Rd. 

Savannah .Dickens Bros. 

Schenectady .Carmen Paint & Hardware, 

207 Campbell Rd. 

Schenectady .King Tractor Co., Inc., 

145 Cordell Rd. 

Schenectady .David Mahoney Co., Inc., 

209 State St. 

Schroon Lake. . . Lakeview Outdoor Center, Inc., 

US Route #9 


Scotia. . .Wayside Acres Home & Garden Center 
Skaneateles. . Bobbett Implement & Tractor Co. 
Smyrna. John E. Blanchard, Route #80, Main St. 


Sodus.Delyser Bros. 

Southampton, L.l.Wm A. Frankenbach 

Garden Center 

Speculator. . .Gerald Buyce 

Springville.Warner Lumber Mill, RFD #1 

Stamford.Eklund Farm Machinery 

Stafen Island.Forest Equipment Co. 

Staten Island.Trimalawn Equipment, 

2081 Victory Blvd. 
Staten Island . United Rent-Alls of Staten Island 

Stone Ridge.Dedrick Power Equipment Co. 

Summitville . . L. Finkle & Son, Inc., Route #209 
Sylvan Beach. . . . Koster Building Supplies, Inc. 

Syracuse.Alexander Grants' Sons, 

935 Erie Blvd. East 

Syracuse.Reliable Farm Supply, Inc., 

2083-85 Park St. 
Syracuse West Genesee Sales,2522 W. Genesee St. 

Tarrytown.County Power Tool Co., 

625 White Plains Rd. 

Thendara.Dan Hudon, Route #28 

Troy.E. J. Goyer, RD #1, Box 35 

Trumansburg. . Millpaugh Brothers, Cayuga St. 

Tupper Lake.Herve St. Onge, 39 Broad St. 

Warrensburg .Carl R. Kenyon, Route #28 

Warwick.Walter Equipment Co. 

Waterloo.Seaway Marina, Inc., 

473 Waterloo-Geneva Rd. 

Watertown.White's Lawn Supply, 

Wayland.Gross & Didas, 12 Main St. 

Wells.Floyd Simons, Box 1 38 Old Wells, 

Speculator Rd. 

West Albany. . Abele Tractor & Equipment Co., 

72 Everett Rd. 


West Hampton Beach, L.l. .West Hampton Fuel, 


1 1 2 Montauk Hwy. 

West Henrietta .James R. Hanna, Inc. 

6800 W. Henrietta Rd. 

Westport .Marshall F. Fish, 

Route #22 on Lake Champlain 

West Winfield .West Winfield Farm Supply 

Whitehall .... Norman H. MacLeod Saw Shop, 

Comstock Rd. 

White Plains .The Lafkin's Golf & 

Lawn Supply Corp. 

White Plains. ..Pickard Hardware, Inc. 

203 East Post Road 
Whitney Point .H. A. Penningroth & Son 


HOMELITE BRANCH OFFICES 

1650 William Street 
Buffalo, New York 
740 New Louden Road 
Latham, New York 

Rte. 1, Boston Post Road 
Port Chester, New York 
2518 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse, New York 


Crownvetch May Have 
Forage Potential 

Crownvetch, a long-lived peren¬ 
nial plant widely used for erosion 
control on steep slopes, may have 
potential as a forage crop for live¬ 
stock in the opinion of plant scien¬ 
tists attending a recent crownvetch 
symposium at Penn State. Evalua¬ 
tion studies are now under way at 
Penn State, Iowa State University, 
and USDA’s research center at 
Beltsville, Md. While not yet rec¬ 
ommended as a forage, crownvetch 
does appear promising according 
to reports from each location. 

It was reported at the symposium 
that some farmers have already 
found crownvetch useful as forage 
for cattle and sheep. Its digestibility 
has been found equal to many com¬ 
monly used legumes and its feeding 
value compares favorably with al¬ 
falfa. Crownvetch yields also com¬ 
pare favorably with yields of alfal¬ 
fa. In 1963, a mixture of crownvetch- 
orchardgrass at Penn State yielded 
over five tons per acre from three 
harvests. However, not much is 
known yet about cutting systems 
and seedling establishment. 

At present only three cultivated 
varieties exist—Penngift, Chemung 
and Emerald. 


Brown Swiss Breeders 
To Meet in Syracuse 

The National Convention of the 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ As¬ 
sociation of America will be held 
at the Hotel Syracuse Country 
House in Syracuse, N.Y., on Thurs¬ 
day, November 12. Related pro¬ 
grams include a tour to Cornell 
University on Wednesday, Novem¬ 
ber 11, and the Imperial Sale at 
Canandaigua, N.Y., on Friday, No¬ 
vember 13. 


To an Apple 

Once pendulous upon the bough 
You glorify my table now, 

And span within your garnet skin 
The flesh that first created sin. 

In your gay colors are embossed 
The Summer’s sun and Autumn’s 
frost. 

An orchard star that lit the night, 
You were a pomoid satellite. 

No wonder Eve, with avid eyes, 
For you, surrendered Paradise. 

—Joseph Tierney 
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New USDA Standards 
Set for Feeder Cattle 

New official U.S. standards for 
seven grades of feeder cattle be¬ 
came effective September 25. The 
grades, established by USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
are: Prime, Choice, Good, Standard, 
Commercial, Utility, and Inferior. 
They are determined by an evalua¬ 
tion of the factors associated with a 
feeder animal’s logical slaughter 
potential and the animal’s indica- 
ions of thriftiness. 

The new feeder grades closely 
conform to current U.S. standards 
for slaughter cattle. An original 
proposal would have established six 
feeder grades—Fancy, Choice, 
Good, Medium, Common, and In¬ 
ferior. In response to industry re¬ 
quests, minor modifications were 
made in the grade names in order 
to maintain uniform grading ter¬ 
minology between feeder cattle, 
slaughter cattle, and beef carcasses. 

The proposed Fancy and Com¬ 
mon grade names have been 
changed to Prime and Utility, re¬ 
spectively. The Medium grade has 
been divided into two separate 
grades, on the basis of maturity. 
Younger animals will be designated 
standard while more mature feeders 
will be graded Commercial. As a 
result of these changes, names of 
the top six grades of feeder cattle 
will be the same as the top six 
grades of slaughter cattle. A feeder 
animal which qualifies for the 
Choice grade, for example, has the 
potential for developing into a 
Choice grade slaughter steer. 

The new official grade standards 
will more uniformly and realistical¬ 
ly reflect present-day market qual¬ 
ity and value. While the USDA 
currently has no grading service 
for feeder cattle, the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 authorizes 
establishment of such a service if 
needed by the industry to facilitate 
marketing. 

Copies of the standards may be 
obtained from the Livestock Divi¬ 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Serv¬ 
ice, U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

July 

Milk Prices 

The net cash prices paid for 3.5 
per cent milk by cooperatives and 
dealers reporting for July 1964 are 
as follows: 



per 

per 


100 lbs. 

quart 

Conn. M'lk Producers 

$5.79 

.123 

Lehigh Valley Co-op. 

4.98 

.106 

Monroe Co. Milk Prod. 

4.90 

.104 

Genesee Valley Coop. 

4.72 

.100 

Erie Co. Farmers Co-op. 

4.37 

.093 

Sullivan Co. Co-op. 

4.15 

.088 

Bovina Center Co-op. 

4.10 

.087 

Rock Royal Co-op. 

4.10 

.087 

Fly Creek Valley Co-op. 

4.04 

.086 

Sealtest Sheffield Farms 

4.03 

.086 

Dairymen's League 

3.93 

.084 


Fat, freight, bonuses and other differen¬ 
tials and charges vary, and the actual re¬ 
turn is more to some and less to others, 
especially in the case of dealers and cooper¬ 
atives owning more than one plant. The 
Market Administrators’ prices are: New 
York $4.03; Buffalo $4.27; Rochester $4.68. 

Prices to farmers per quart: blend (3.5 
per cent milk 201-210 mile zone) 8 6 cents; 
Class I-A (fluid) 10.5 cents. Consumer retail 
price, per quart, N.Y. metropolitan area, 
approved milk, doorstep, in glass, 32 cents; 
at stores, in paper, 29 cents. 

Index of prices paid by New York dairy 
farmers in July 1964—414; in July 1963— 
411. This is in accordance with analysis 
made by L. C. Cunningham, N.Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Uniform prices for July 3.5 per cent milk 
under Connecticut Federal Order was $5.71 
per cwt. Producers delivering to Connecti¬ 
cut plants and farms in New York north of 
Massachusetts turnpike received $5.48. 
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Gehl’s 66 Thin Hammers 

CUT...N0T POUND 

for a uniform ingredient mix 



GEHL MIX-ALL 


Here's why the Mix-All grinds more 
uniformly than mills with fewer, wider 
hammers: Sixty-six thin, reversible, al¬ 
loy-steel hammers, cut (not pound) 
materials. Drawing, above left, shows 
how Gehl puts more closely spaced 
cutting edges in the Mix-All’s grinding 
chamber than does a competitive mill. 
Result: more uniform grinding; less 
power required with a Mix-All. 


Gehl Mix-All delivers “professional quality” 
rations right on your farm. Whether your live¬ 
stock or poultry requires fine-ground or coarse- 
ground rations, Gehl’s uniform grinding permits 
milled ingredients to mix uniformly and complete¬ 
ly with supplements to avoid “selective eating.’’ 

The Gehl hammermill is patterned after much 
larger commercial mills. It features 66 extra-thin 
hammers that cut materials uniformly . . . almost 
like knives. (Wider, blunt hammers often pound 
out excess powder-like materials.) 

A big 507 sq. in. grinding surface helps elim¬ 
inate “milling around,’’ which robs grinding power 
and creates uneven particle sizes. The Mix-All’s 
semi-suction fan helps draw materials through the 
screen quickly to reduce power requirements, es¬ 
pecially when grinding with small-mesh screens. 

All milled materials then pass through 
the feed aerator and are cooled 



to prevent caking and to preserve feeding value. 

At the 2-ton hopper, milled materials thor¬ 
oughly and uniformly mix with supplements and 
additives. (Laboratory tests have proved Gehl’s 
uniform mixing ability.) You can unload the fin¬ 
ished ration directly into self feeders. Or, empty 
the entire batch into your bulk bin in as little as 
5 minutes! 

Another important Mix-All feature: the variable- 
speed, swinging auger feeder. Select from hun¬ 
dreds of speeds to pace your loading to match the 
type and condition of grains or ear corn. Adjust 
to the loading speed that gets the most operating 
efficiency from your tractor (check tachometer). 

Rugged Mix-All construction assures years of 
this uniform feedmaking. Ask any of the more 
than 15,000 owners who helped make Gehl the 
feedmaking leader in both sales and experience. 
Then . . . join them. See your Gehl dealer soon. 


FREE 16-page booklet 
describes “Farm Feed 
Processing with Portable 
Grinder-Mixers.” Written 
by Dale O. Hull, Professor of 
Ag. Engineering and Extension 
Ag. Engineer at Iowa State University. 
He gives results of an extensive on-the-farm 
feedmaking test plus other valuable infor¬ 
mation. For your free copy, mail the coupon. 


gEHl 


57-64R3 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. MX-55-57, West Bend, Wisconsin 

Please send trie “Farm Feed Processing” 
booklet and more information on the 
Gehl Mix-All. □ I am a student 

Name 



Route 


City 


State 


SEE YOUR NEAREST GEHL DEALER 


NEW YORK 


Adams .C. N. Snyder & Sons 

Altamont .Howard L. Gage 

Amsterdam .Florida Implement Co. 

Arcade .M. C. & C. M. Drake 

Batavia .Climax Corporation 

Blossvale .Jay’s Sales & Service 

Brisben .Chenango Farm Supply 

Canandaigua .Coryn Farm Supply 

Canastota .White’s Farm Supply 

Candor .Farm Equipment Siore 

Canton .Robinson Farm Equipment Co. 

Cazenovia .J. C. Lucas & Sons 

Central Square .Central Square Implement Co. 

Clinton .Marsh Farm Equipment 

Collins .Vogtli & Gabel 

Cortland .Cain’s Tractor & Implement 

Cuba .Ernest D. Witter 

Delhi .Delhi Farm Equipment 

Depauville .Carl C. Fry 

Deruyter.H. W. Cook Farm Service 

Dryden .Dryden Implement 

Fort Plain . Hallsville Farm Supply 

Frankfort .Urgo’s Service Station 

Franklin .Ray Tilley & Son 

Gouverneur .Dodd’s Motor Co. 

Hamlin .R. C. Schepler & Son 

Hammond .Edwin Hadlock & Son 

Herkimer .P. J. Watkins 

Hornell .Thacher Brothers 


Horseheads .Hansen Sales & Service 

Hudson .Keil Farm Supply 

Hume .Ricketts Farm Supply 

Ionia .Bill’s Shop 

Leroy .F. W. Bickford 

Lowville .Foster Millard 

Montgomery .Clarence H. Crist 

Munnsville .Howard Landers 

Nichols .Thetga Farm Supply 

North Java .Java Farm Supply 

Oneonta .West End Implement Co. 

Owego .Signs Brothers 

Panama .Panama Farm Supply 

Penn Yan .Smith’s Farm Store 

Perry Center .Folk & Kelly 

Richfield Springs .Leo M. Filburn 

Schaghticoke 

Norman W. Allen Farm Machinery Service 

Sharon Springs .Edgar J. Handy 

Sherburne .Sherburne Farm Supply 

Skaneateles .Bobbet Implement Co. 

Slate Hill .Francis Remey 

S. New Berlin .Valley Supply Co. 

Weedsport .Otis Jorolemon & Sons 

Westford .L. S. Huntington & Sons 

West Winfield .West Winfield Farm Supply 


CONNECTICUT 


Eastford .Darwin Clark Tractor Sales 

Somers .Somers Farm Supply 


MAINE 

Alfred .E. C. Ricker & Sons 

Bangor.H. D. Smith & Son 

Corinna.Hartley’s Garage 

Gorham . .Graves Tractor Co. 

Sabattus.Waterman Farm Machinery Co. 

Waterville .J. E. McCormick & Sons 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Sunderland .Roman R. Skibiski 

Swansea .Richard Pray Equip. Co., Inc. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Epping .J. F. Brown & Sons 

Tilton .Central New Hampshire Tractor Co. 

NEW JERSEY 

Bordentown .Applegate Farm Equipment 

Monroeville .S. Johnson Hurff 

Newton .Farm Tools, Inc. 

Stockton .John W. Frizzell 

Sussex .Sussex Welding & Farm Equipment Co. 

Washington .Smith Farm Equipment 

VERMONT 

Bradford .Blakes Chevrolet Co. 

Enosburg Falls .Andy Bonneau 

Middlebury .Knapp Farm Supply Co. 

Poultney .Charles H. Monroe 

Woodstock .Woodstock Farm Supply 









































































































































For Closer Cooperation between 

Farmer and Veterinarian 


by J. J. Mettler Jr., D.V.M. 

O NE of the rewards of being a 
veterinarian in rural practice 
is the enjoyment of the beauty 
of the landscape as one goes about 
making calls. The unpleasantness 
of leaving one’s bed at 4:30 a.m. 
for a milk fever or calving case is 
soon forgotten upon hearing a Bob- 
white call or watching the sun’s 
first light strike a dew-covered 
alfalfa field. 

But much of our Northeast has 
lost its beauty this Summer. The 
Bob-white calls and the sun comes 
up, but the alfalfa fields are every 


shade except green. The oats that 
are left standing are too short to 
hide anything bigger than a bird. 
Hay barns look as empty as in 
April instead of full as in August. 
So what are we going to do—give 
up? In the past few weeks we have 
heard a lot of discouraged farmers, 
but not one has even suggested that 
he’s beaten. Faith in God and in 
their own ingenuity helps them. 

How to Save on 'Vet 7 Service 

We can’t tell you anything about 
how to feed when you haven't got 
feed, but we would like to discuss 
a few ways a dairy farmer can 


save money on veterinary service 
so there will be more money for 
pux - chasing feed. Most of these 
points could be used during nor¬ 
mal years, but this coming Winter 
they will be even more important. 

First, you do not save money 
by not calling your veterinarian. 
On the contrary, increased use of 
your veterinarian can save you 
money in good years or bad. Sec¬ 
ond, the role of the modern veter¬ 
inarian is to help prevent trouble 
before it starts. 

With hay and feed scarce, you 
are going to have to cull down to 
only the best, most profitable ani¬ 
mals in your herd. Once you do 
this the value of the ones you have 
left is going to be greater in pro¬ 
portion. They are going to have to 
produce to the utmost of their ca¬ 
pacity. They are going to have to 






CP 100, 150 and 200 gallon 
tanks enable small producers to 
go bulk with quality equipment 
at low cost. They offer a combi¬ 
nation of features not available 
elsewhere. Easy to install—easy 
to clean. Fast, eco¬ 
nomical cooling- 
year after year. 


Now, every CP bulk farm tank costs less! 


Check the CP price, no matter what 
sizeortypetankyou’re interested in. 
CP offers big savings on the entire 
line. Simplified design lowers prices 
without sacrificing quality or the de¬ 
pendability expected in a Milkeeper. 

Full-opening cover for easy clean¬ 
ing. Tough vinyl plastic exterior is 
bonded to heavy steel outer shell... 
withstands more abuse than it’s 
ever likely to get. 

The 300 gallon Milkeeper weighs 


over half a ton... far more than other 
tanks its size. This extra strength 
keeps it in perfect calibration even 
after years of use. 

CP’s patented direct expansion 
refrigeration system is as simple as 
your refrigerator—cools fast and 
is economical to operate. 

The CP Milkeeper is easy to own- 
better to use. Contact the nearest 
CP branch for details and prices on 
our new farm tanks. 



CP SALES BRANCHES 

Boston 78, Mass., (Belmont Station), 
33 Brighton Street 

Buffalo 25, N. Y., 371 Nagel Drive 

New York 17, N. Y„ 150 E. 42nd St. 

Philadelphia 40, Pa., 4301 Rising Sun Av. 


survive and calve again next year 
to build your herd back to norma 
size. There will be room, but no 
feed in the barn for the animals 
that take weeks to come back into 
production after a serious illness 

Watch for Sick Cows 

There is no doubt that, the soonei 
an animal is noticed after she be¬ 
comes sick, the quicker she re¬ 
covers and the less she goes down 
on her milk. You might save $10.00 
by treating a case of hardware or 
mastitis or pneumonia without call¬ 
ing for help. On the other hand, 
does the hardware cow also have 



WITHIN EASY REACH: Barn telephone, 
stand-up desk, medicine cabinet with breeding 
chart, sterility note book, heat expectancy 
chart, registration papers and calendar are 
all within easy reach of the dairyman, DHIA 
tester and veterinarian. 

acetonemia or uterine infection? 
Does the mastitis cow also have a 
fever and need systemic treatment 
more than a “jab of penicillin”? 
Does the pneumonia cow have a 
contagious form that could spread 
to the entire herd? 

One dead cow costs more than 
a lot of veterinary advice, and the 
drugs were probably used anyway. 

Extension of Credit 

If you are strapped financially 
from buying hay, a frank discus¬ 
sion of the situation with your 
veterinarian can avoid embarrass¬ 
ment on both sides. Your veteri¬ 
narian has just one thing to sell 
that you can’t buy elsewhere, and 
that is diagnosis. It took him years 
to gain his knowledge and it has 
to be added to constantly. He is 
entitled to the same fee as any 
other professional person for his 
advice and skill. However, it is 
a rare veterinarian that will not 
trust a farmer when he asks for 
extended credit. After all, if you 
lose a cow, the chance of the vet¬ 
erinarian collecting his back bill 
is lessened, so you both lose out. 

Plan Ahead on 'Vet' Service 

A common criticism from farmers 
who do not feel they are getting 
good veterinary service is that 
“Doc is always in such a hurry. 
I had him up for a milk fever and 
wanted him to look at a foot and 
check a few cows for acetonemia 
and he never even noticed that one 
of the acetonemias had hardware.” 

The farmer who runs an efficient 
business today doesn’t leave his 
acetonemia, sterility work and foot 
trouble to chance. First of all, it 
doesn’t save any money because 
a veterinarian’s charges usually 
consist of a set amount for a call 
to treat one cow, and anything 

Continued on page 15 • 
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The Profit 
Potential 
in a Farm 
Woodlot 

T HERE ARE 2,864 certified 
Tree Farms comprising 
3,527,003 acres in the Northeast 
and Central Eastern States. 
There are many farm woodlots 
that, with a certain amount of 
applied forest management, could 
qualify for certification in the 
American Tree Farm System; 
and there is still that portion of 
the vast number of farmers (3.5 
million) who are failing to capi¬ 
talize on the profit potential of 
their woodlands, leaving them 
neglected and untended. 

Demand for Forest Products 

The importance of getting the 
most out of their woodlands, 
along with the normal returns 
from agricultural crops or dairy 


herds, cannot be over-empha¬ 
sized. This is especially so in this 
period of a sharply spiraling 
population and increasing de¬ 
mands for forest products. In 
some cases it can mean the dif¬ 
ference between a profit and loss 
operation. 

With a population that is ex¬ 
pected to soar to 350 million by 
the year 2000, the demand will 
grow not only for forest prod¬ 
ucts, such as lumber, plywood, 
pulp and paper, but for the other 
integral forest uses like recrea¬ 
tion (hunting, fishing, etc.), 
watershed protection, soil con¬ 
servation and wildlife habitat. 
The emerging megalopolis from 
Maine to Virginia, brought about 
by rapid urbanization, will, the 
experts say, develop into a virtu¬ 
al East Coast city. The role of 
the farmer and his farmland in 
attending to the many-faceted 
requirements of the added mil¬ 
lions of people in this region will 
become ever more important and 
complex and his farmland more 
valuable and necessary. 

A Sideline to Other Work 

It is important for the farmer, 
as he views his prospects for the 
future, to realize that there is 
money in growing trees as a 
crop. The best way to do it on 
farm woodlands, however, is as 
a sideline to other farm work. 
In this manner the farmer is able 
to do his forestry work when it 
suits him best and the timing is 
right, and in ways that make the 


most efficient use of labor and 
equipment. 

There were at last report some 
3.5 million farm woodlands in 
the United States, averaging 49 
acres. It is rather obvious that 
the typical farmer with small¬ 
sized holdings cannot expect to 
earn his living off the woodland 
alone, but he can rely on it for 
extra money for paying taxes, 
children’s education, retirement 
fund and other purposes. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest report of 
the Census of Agriculture, sales 
of standing timber from farm 
woodlands brought the nation’s 
farmers $92 million. But this is 
about one-third of what it could 
be if the woodlands were as well- 
managed as other areas of the 
farm. 

The Tree Farm Program 

The Tree Farm program is 
sponsored by the forest-based 
industries of the United States 
through American Forest Prod¬ 
ucts Industries in Washington, 
D.C. It recognizes landowners 
who achieve and maintain cer¬ 
tain standards of excellence in 
managing their woodlands. There 
are no membership dues, fees or 
assessments, tax concessions or 
subsidies. Its purpose is to encour¬ 
age sound, multiple-use forest 
management, particularly among 
millions of owners of small 
woodlots, by public recognition 
of those who, first, protect their 

Continued on page 6 • 





Tree Farms in operation: 
FISHING AND BOATING 

(above) on 200-acre man¬ 
made la ke; LOADED FOR 
SAWMILL— choice logs are 
harvested for lumber (far 
right); tops and cull trees 
(right) are stacked for drying 
as FIREWOOD; A RESTAU¬ 
RANT (lower right) and six 
vacation cottages were built 
from home-grown lumber. 


by Armand Rotonda 




f> ~ - t --n I MIT' • ... 

Photos: American Forest Products Ind. 
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Potential in 
Farm Woodlot 

• Continued from page 5 

woods from fires, insects, diseases 
and over-grazing, and, second, har¬ 
vest trees in a manner that insures 
repeated forest crops. 

Certified Tree Farm 

A certified Tree Farm is a tract 
of land of any size which meets the 
management standards of the pro¬ 
gram. When a woodland is con¬ 
sidered for Tree Farm status, it is 
inspected by a forester serving 
within the state’s Tree Farm spon¬ 
soring organization. The inspector’s 
report is reviewed by the state Tree 
Farm Committee. If the woodland 
is accepted as a Tree Farm, the 
owner is enrolled as a certified 
tree farmer, and the land becomes 
a certified Tree Farm. He is pre¬ 
sented with a certificate of mem¬ 
bership and given a green and 
white sign for display on his land. 
Periodic inspections of Tree Farms 
are made to insure that program 
standards are being adhered to on 
a continuing basis. 

The tree farmer simply grows 
trees as a perpetual crop because 
it is good business to do so. He 
gets a nice return on his stumpage 
for a modicum of work while at 
the same time achieving a special 
pride in contributing to the nation¬ 
al conservation movement. Al¬ 
though the landowner may get 


technical advice from the Tree 
Farm inspecting forester and near¬ 
by industrial timberland owners, 
the landowner must bear any ex¬ 
penses that may be incurred in 
forestry practices. 

64 Million Now Enrolled 

Since the Tree Farm movement 
started on the West Coast 23 years 
ago, it has spread to the 48 contin¬ 
ental United States. More than 27,- 
000 Tree Farms with more than 64 
million acres are now enrolled. 
Conservation leaders regard it as 
one of the most important factors 
in the favorable balance of the na¬ 
tion’s timber resources. Underlin¬ 
ing the Tree Farm program’s effec¬ 
tiveness was a federal government 
report in 1952 which indicated we 
were growing as a nation 25 per 
cent more wood than we were har¬ 
vesting—the first such reversal in 
a long time. Results of a new sur¬ 
vey about to be released will show 
that we are growing an appreciably 
higher percentage of wood than we 
are harvesting and losing to fires, 
insects and diseases combined. 

The Tree Farm Family 

One facet of the American Tree 
Farm System is the Tree Farm 
Family. This term is used by a 
company which provides forest 
management services for neighbor¬ 
ing landowners in return for which 
the company is given first option 
on purchase of timber when it is 
ready for harvest. A score or more 
companies in various parts of the 
country operate Tree Farm Fami¬ 
lies. In the Northeast, several op¬ 


erate in Maine and Pennsylvania. 

Another dimension to the Tree 
Farm program is Busy Acres. Ala¬ 
bama was the most recent State to 
launch a Busy Acres campaign, 
thus becoming the tenth State to 
join the forest industry-sponsored 
program to put idle and lazy lands 
growing trees. A stepping stone to 
tree farming, Busy Acres has stim¬ 
ulated a great deal of interest in 
farm forestry since its inception in 
North Carolina in 1959. In the 
Northeast, Massachusetts has al¬ 
ready inaugurated a Busy Acres 
program. To date, about half a mil¬ 
lion how-to-do-it forestry booklets 
have been distributed in the 10 
States. 

Tree Farm Bonanza 

There are innumerable examples 
of crop or dairy farmers around the 
country who have become certified 
tree farmers and reaped the bonus 
bonanza which resulted from pay¬ 
ing attention to their woodlands. 
Let us take a look at a few in the 
Northeast: 

Robert H. Lauton of Athol, Mass¬ 
achusetts, New England’s first cer¬ 
tified tree farmer, has built several 
houses from timber harvested from 
his 200-acre woodland. Besides 
growing timber for other uses, he 
also manages a Christmas tree 
plantation. 

Albert G. Eberley of Whites- 
boro, N.Y., has established a mag¬ 
nificent 600-acre forest by planting 
more than half a million trees in 
the last 34 years on what once was 
virtually worthless, worn-out farm 
land. This tree farmer’s planting 


program began back in 1927 when 
he bought a 423-acre run-down 
farm. Three later acquisitions 
brought his total holdings to 650 
acres, including 50 acres of natural 
woodlands. At the time of his 
initial purchase, Eberley planted 
100,000 red and white pine; in the 
next 10 years added 400,000 more 
trees of the same species. In recent 
years, he has planted smaller num¬ 
bers, including some spruce, bal¬ 
sam and Scotch pine for Christmas 
tree purposes. 

A carpenter contractor, Eberley 
uses lumber from the trees to build 
homes in the suburbs of Utica. Hr 
estimates that in the past dozer 
years or so he has produced abou 
half a million board feet of lumber 
It takes about 10,000 board feet to 
build an average two-bedroom 
house. Foresters estimate that the 
Eberley Tree Farm is growing a* 
a rate of 60 times that amount, 
with a long-range expectation oi 
30 million board feet. 

An Unusual Occupation 

A tree farmer with an unusual 
occupation is Captain James W. 
Allen, a jet pilot with a 495-acre 
Tree Farm in Schuyler County on 
Cayuta Lake in Central New York. 
Captain Allen has planted 75,000 
seedlings, operates his own saw¬ 
mill, has erected seven cottages and 
a restaurant from timber harvested 
from his tree farm and has a modest 
resort business in operation on the 
shores of the lake. 

This pilot-tree farmer is aided in 
his forestry operation by the near¬ 
by sawmill firm of Cotton-Hanlon, 



GRAND PRIZE —16-ft. Evinrude Boat with 88 HP Stern Drive 
Engine Complete with Trailer. 


SECOND PRIZE — 9 V 2 HP Johnson Outboard Motor. 


200 PRIZES at each dealership —8-piece fishing kits with 
rod and reel • One to three dollar free service certificates • 
22-piece Fishing Lure Sets with carrying cases • Johnson & 
Johnson first aid travel kits • Fresh water fishing guides. 


GOLDEN KEY 

PROMOTION 


Pioneer 550 


You owe it to yourself to see this year's brand new line-up of 
Pioneer long-life chain saws. No matter what you use your chain 
saw for, you'll discover there's a Pioneer to fit every job. Choose 
any of the five great timber tested models—from the compact, 
lightweight 450 up to the super powerful 850 Gear Drive. All 
five Pioneer models deliver the performance and rugged depend¬ 
ability Pioneer is famous for. See them at your dealer's today. 


See your Pioneer Dealer; select your lucky key in the 

PIONEER Chain Saw 


EVERYBODY'S A WINNER! Just come in where you see 
the window banner and select your lucky key from the Golden 
Key Promotion Chest...and take your prize home with you. 
If you can't come in, send your name and address to your 
nearest Pioneer dealer. Your key will then be entered in the 
drawing for the Grand Prize and the big Second Prize. 
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Inc., at Cayuta. Under a verbal 
agreement, the company cuts ap¬ 
proximately 40,000 board feet of 
logs a year with all trees to be 
harvested selectively according to 
a good forestry practices plan laid 
out by the company’s professional 
foresters. The 40,000 feet is roughly 
equal to the annual growth of the 
Tree Farm, but the foresters report 
that once the area has been com¬ 
pletely worked over, the growth 
rate will be at least double what it 
is now with the lessening of com¬ 
petition for sunlight and water. 

Private or Public Lands? 

What makes it more imperative 
tor the farmer and other private 
iandowners to produce as much as 
possible and to take advantage of 
other opportunities at hand such as 
outdoor recreation is the current 
land ownership situation in the 
United States. It concerns the little- 
known federal government’s land 
withdrawal program which is re¬ 
moving large chunks of land from 
private ownership (about one-half 
million acres a year) and adding 
to it the 769 million acres of land 
it already owns in the 50 States. 
This is more than one of every 
three acres of total land area in the 
country. 

Charles A. Gillett, managing di¬ 
rector of American Forest Products 
Industries, sounded the alarm early 
this year in a speech before the 
American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion. In his talk Mr. Gillett said 
that the government should stop 
needless land-buying that already 
is a serious problem for the Amer¬ 


ican taxpayer. “There are,” he de¬ 
clared, “39 government agencies 
with the authority to buy land, 
some without even needing con- 
gessional approval. To take land 
needlessly from local tax rolls is 
to undermine the land capital 
structure of the nation, destroy our 
source of tax revenue for local 
functions of government, and head 
us down the road to complete na¬ 
tionalization of the land resource.” 

The government reason for its 
land acquisition program is based 
on the theory that it is needed for 
outdoor recreation. Mr. Gillett sug¬ 
gested that the government might 
give consideration to the idea of 
leasing or renting lands in cases 
where people feel there is need. 


Against this background of gov¬ 
ernment grabs of private land, in¬ 
cluding productive rural land and 
its many implications, it would ap¬ 
pear most vital for farmers to be 
alert to built-in and budding new 
opportunities, such as tree farms, 
commercial recreation areas and 
other outdoor activities which farm 
lands offer to their owners. 

Farmers seeking further infor¬ 
mation on tree farming and steps 
necessary to prepare their wood¬ 
land for certification as a Tree 
Farm should write to American 
Forest Products Industries, 2 West 
45th St., New York, N.Y. 10036. 

About the Author: Armand Rotonda is 
New York District Manager for American 
Forest Products Industries. 


Steam Treat Alfalfa 
To Hasten Drying 

Killing alfalfa plants with steam 
can greatly increase the drying 
rate of the forage whether or not a 
crimping or crushing machine is 
used, according to the New Hamp¬ 
shire Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. The investigators note that 
the killing of plants with either 
steam or hot water may be a fruit¬ 
ful approach to the problem of re¬ 
leasing moisture from drying for¬ 
age, provided that no serious effect 
on feed value is found. 

Narragansett variety alfalfa was 
used in the tests. Steamed-and- 
crimped forage was compared with 
that which was only steamed, only 
crimped and a control samole which 
received neither treatment. In the 
laboratory, the steamed-and- 
crimped plants dried to 10-per-cent 
moisture content in a little less 
than three hours. In th Q Sam- 3 
amount of time, the alfalfa only 
crimped dried to 25-oe"-cent mois¬ 
ture content. The sample steamed 
only and the control took longer to 
dry. 

Additional investigations are be¬ 
ing carried out to learn how the 
moisture moves from the plant and 
to find more effective ways of speed¬ 
ing the drying process. 


Animal waste digester plants are 
in use in Europe and in San Diego 
County, California. They not only 
get rid of manure, but produce 
methane gas for heating or to pow¬ 
er combustion engines. Europeans 
use the gas for heating buildings, 
crop drying, refrigeration, produc¬ 
tion of electricity and to power 
tractors. 



■ 
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Photo: Marie E. Martin 

-After 40 years of farming and maintaining a 15-room farm 
house, Charles Segar and his wife of Windham, Conn., sold their place and moved into a 
mobile home. But they did not completely retire from farming. They are now engaged in the 
horse selling business. Mr. Segar built a stable on land in rear of his mobile home and his 
new enterprise is now thriving. Mr. Segar (above) shows one of his fine animals. 


THRIVING HORSE BUSINESS 



Read what cutters say about 

PIONEER.. 


the long life chain saw 


Robert Shamion, Iron River, Michigan 
"The 450 is the finest limb trimmer I've ever 
had. Clean up is easy with the 450 Pioneer." 


Rudy Soders, Coos Bay, Oregon 
"My rugged Pioneer Model 850 has the 
power to tackle any timber in the, woods. 
Starts easy, too." 


PIONEER 

CHAIN SAWS 


Outboard Marine Corporation, Galesburg, III. 


J. D. Blackwell, Strong, Arkansas 
"The Pioneer 750 has made the difference 
between making a profit and losing money. 
The Pioneer is as good a saw as you can 
buy, but it costs less—and parts cost less, 
too I" 


Jess L. Barr, Portland, Oregon 
"I like the Pioneer Chain Saw on account of 
easy starting and very little upkeep. In fact, I 
have run my Pioneer 750 for 360 hours 
and have only changed one plug since I 
bought it." 


NEW! Ask your distributor about the amazing new PIONEER safety chain 
Sureguard ™—the chain that cuts down on kickback. 

by the makers of Johnson and Evinrude Outboard Motors. 
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CERTIFIED FARM* 

can’t take 

a chance 

There can be no doubts about a product's performance on a 
"Certified" farm. The health control program is extremely 
rigid. All milk is produced under the direct supervision of 
the Medical Profession. 

"We can't take a chance" — says Bob Rowlands — "Crown 
Gold Seal inflations milk fast, clean easy, retain their shape, 
help prevent mastitis." 

Next time, choose Crown. They're specially formulated to 
resist butterfat. 


♦Keystone is the only Certified farm in the state of Wisconsin and is one of 
only 20 in the United States producing milk under the direct supervision of the 
Medical Profession. 



“We choose 

©D3®\!OT] 

inflations” 

Bob Rowlands. Keystone 
Certified Farm, Waukesha, Wis. 


324- W. College Ave. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Write for FREE 20-page 
MASTITIS PREVENTION booklet, 


BACTERIA Control 

r ' Britexlf 

SANITATION PROGRAM 1 


for maximum product protection! 
BRITEX CORP. Boston, Mass. 02110 


NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor’s Dehorning 
Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids. Iambs—and 
no horns wilt grow. Nc 
cutting.no bleeding. 4oz. 
tar—$ 1.00 at your deal¬ 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. 

Morris 12, N. Y. 




SNOW GOES! 

NEW ARPS HEAVY DUTY 78- SNOW BLOWER 

• Low cost — Fits Most Popular Farm Tractors 

• Cuts a 6 y 2 ft. path through 5 ft. snow banks 

This rugged ARPS SNOW BLOWER is made-to-order 
for fast, easy removal of snow from farm roads, 
driveways and barnyards. You can even earn extra 
cash opening neighbor’s roads. 

The ARPS SNOW BLOWER does an 
amazing job under all conditions. THROWS 
SNOW up to 50 FEET AWAY in ANY DIREC¬ 
TION and with no banks to fill in during the 
next storm. It’s RUGGEDLY BUILT and 
THOROUGHLY TESTED under varied severe 
winter conditions. 


REVOLUTIONARY FLAIL DESIGN 
HINGED FLAILS pulverize hard, crusty snow 
— even CHUNKS OF SOLID ICE. Slushy, 
wet snow that stops other rigs is handled 
just as easily. It’s as CLOG-PROOF as a 
snow blower can be! 



1-63 

Write TODAY for literature, or see your tractor dealer. 

ARPS CORPORATION NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS, DEPT. RNY-10 

TRENCHERS LANDSCAPING RAKES HALF-TRACKS DOZERS REAR BLADES 



Prospective buyer Russell H. Inskeep, dairyman of Culpeper, Va., and his son, 'Rusty', 
look over bred Holstein heifers to be sold at auction as herd replacements and they check the 
information on each animal given in the sale catalog. 


Standards for 


Dairy Herd Replacements 


by Dale E. May 


A SALE of dairy cattle took 
place recently in the Virginia 
farming community of Culpeper— 
the first of its kind anywhere. The 
sale auctioneer sounded his tune, 
while an enthusiastic crowd lis¬ 
tened. Prospective buyers among 
the crowd signaled their bids, as 
each of 189 heifers was led around 
the sale ring of the livestock auc¬ 
tion building. These animals had 
been specially selected from area 
farms by a committee of dairymen. 


A New Grading System 


How did this sale differ from 
other dairy cattle sales? The bred 
Holstein heifers, to serve as future 
herd replacement stock, were be¬ 
ing sold according to an entirely 
new grading system, using stand¬ 
ards developed by the Virginia De¬ 
partment of Agriculture in cooper¬ 
ation with USDA marketing and 
research specialists. Development 
of the standards was made pos¬ 
sible by the Matching Funds Pro¬ 
gram of USDA’s Agricultural Mar¬ 
keting Service, in which federal 
funds are added to state funds to 
develop programs of marketing im¬ 
provement. 

Under this grading system— 
given its first practical test in the 
Culpeper sale this past June—a 
numerical index is assigned to each 
heifer. This index, of which pro¬ 
spective buyers are informed, at¬ 
tempts to predict the heifer’s ca¬ 


pacity to produce in any herd in 
which she may be placed. 

After about a year, when the 
heifers sold have had enough time 
to demonstrate their milk-produc¬ 
ing ability, Virginia marketing spe¬ 
cialists will contact the animals’ 
buyers for production records. 
Comparing these records with the 
indexes previously assigned will 
represent the final test of how suc¬ 
cessfully the “pilot” standards 
worked. 

But, at this point, the Virginia 
specialists are quite confident that 
the indexes can give a reliable 
measure of predictability and de- 
pendabilty in Virginia heifers as 
replacement stock. 

Essentially, the index is a com¬ 
bination of two considerations— 
production records and body con¬ 
formation of the heifer itself. The 
simplified formula is: total index 
= production index + conformation 
index. 


First, Production 


Production records include those 
of the heifer’s dam and the dam’s 
herdmates, as well as those of the 
sire’s daughters and their herd- 
mates. By comparing an animal 
with her herd-mates, most of the 
environmental factors involved in 
her production record can be elim¬ 
inated. Eighty percent of the em¬ 
phasis in determining the total in¬ 
dex is given to production records. 

A heifer expected to produce the 
herd average of the herd in which 



Photos: USDA 

J. E. Poor (I.) and David Walker (r.) of Virginia Department of Agriculture's Division of 
Markets grade heifers for conformation before the sale, considering each heifer for closeness 
to ideal dairy type. Trial conformation grades were: Choice (with score ranging from 15 to 
17), Select (12 to 14), Desirable (nine to 11), Fair (below nine), and Common (cull). 
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Only a Cornell Blue Rib¬ 
bon Barn Cleaner features 
the drive chain with short 
Round-Oval Link design. 
What does it mean to 
barn cleaner efficiency 
and economy? 




1118 

- 


•• • 
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Round-Oval Links shed 
manure and urine better, 
prevent corrosion. Each 
link is formed, not riveted. 
No crevices . . . nothing 
to work loose. Special 
short length prevents 
jamming, and breakage, 
minimizes fink wear. 



Only a 


adds all 


these “bl 


ibbon” ad¬ 
vantages: n o n - s I i p, 
double-tooth drive 
sprocket / two-inch drive 
paddle to prevent manure 
pile-up or roll-back/ 
exclusive reverse corner 
idlers or slide for greater 
adaptability optional. In¬ 
stall a Cornell barn clean¬ 
er . . . or convert your 
present installation. Write 
for complete data today. 


$11 



11H 


Also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders. 



CORMELL 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. D • Laceyville, Pennsylvania 

October, 1 964 


she will be placed is assigned a 
production index of 80. Four points 
are added or subtracted from this 
index for each 125 pounds of milk 
above or below the average for the 
herd. For instance, a production 
score of 250 (twice 125)—the 
amount of milk produced above 
herd average as revealed by pro¬ 
duction records—would give the 
heifer a production index of eight 
points above the average index 
of 80, or 88. 

Second, Conformation 

Conjormation is given the re¬ 
maining 20 percent of the emphasis. 
In grading each heifer on confor¬ 
mation before the sale, graders con¬ 
sidered her general appearance; 
head and neck; chest and shoulders; 
front legs; rib, back, and loin; 
rump and rear quarters; rear legs; 
and mammary system for closeness 
to ideal dairy type. 

“Pilot” conformation grades were 
Choice, Select, Desirable, Fair, or 
Common (cull), with a conforma¬ 
tion score range of nine (low De¬ 
sirable) to 17 (high Choice) for the 
top three grades. A heifer with an 
average conformation (middle Se¬ 
lect, with a score of 13) is assigned 
a conformation index of 20. This 
conformation index, which ranges 
from 12 to 28, is used instead of the 
conformation score to provide a 
workable total index. 

The heifer with an average pro¬ 
duction and conformation score 
will have a total index of 100. 

Goal: Quality Heifers 

Virginia marketing specialists 
are hopeful that these standards 
may someday be widely used, to 
permit distant buyers to purchase 
Virginia heifers by telephone or 
letter. For instance, a buyer in 
Florida might specify over the tele¬ 
phone that he wants 20 heifers with 
an index ranging from 125 to 150, 
and with a certain average weight 
and freshening date. And to be as¬ 
sured of quality heifers, a buyer 
would likely be willing to pay 
higher prices to producers. An in¬ 
itial analysis of the Culpeper sale 
indicates a positive relationship be¬ 
tween the indexes of the heifers 
sold and the prices paid for them. 

Program an Experiment 

The Matching Funds Program, 
under which this grading system 
was initiated, is a Federal-State, 
self-help marketing service pro¬ 
gram aimed at improving the mar¬ 
keting of agricultural products at 
the local level—with federal funds 
serving as a catalyst to spur such 
local activity. These programs at¬ 
tempt to put marketing research 
into practice. Once these experi¬ 
mental programs are found to be 
successful, they are then turned 
over to other industry, state or fed¬ 
eral agencies for operation. 

The Virginia dairy heifer pro¬ 
gram is an experimental one. This 
program will attempt to determine 
the best means of placing meaning¬ 
ful grades on dairy herd replace¬ 
ment stock. After all the work has 
been evaluated, the industry, with 
official agencies, will decide on the 
best methods. The Virginia pro¬ 
gram and similar ones may serve as 
a basis for establishing nationally- 
uniform replacement standards. 

The heifer sale in Culpeper is a 
landmark in the field of developing 
dairy herd replacement standards. 

About the Author: Dale E. May is with the 
Marketing Information Division of USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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“My Hardest Working Hired Man Is My 
DARI-KOOL BOU-MATIC Pipeline... and 
It’s Worth Every Penny It Cost Me!” 

MR. REGINALD MARKS, Lowville, N.Y. writes as follows — 


“In 1958 I purchased my first Bou-Matic inflations and got 
wonderful results. Later on, when I was having labor trouble, 
I bought a Bou-Matic pipeline system without seeing it in 
action first, because of my confidence in the company. 

My convictions were proved correct. My Bou-Matic Milking 
System is a wonderful time and back saver. I now milk 70 
cows alone, with ease. 


My hardest working hired man is my Dari-Kool Bou-Matic 
Pipeline and it’s worth every penny it cost me!” 


P.S. Our milk is cooled in a Dari-Kool Ice-Bank Milk Cooler. 




FRONT TEATS 
HOLD ABOUT 
40% OF THE 
V MILK A 


BACK TEATS' 
HOLD ABOUT 
60% OF THE 
^ MILK J 


Designed to Reduce Udder 
Irritation and Mastitis- 

Today, thousands of dairymen are 
producing more milk and better 
milk, since changing to Dari-Kool 
Bou-Matic Milkers. It’s the fastest- 
growing milker on the market. 

So see your nearby Bou-Matic 


ALTERNATOR PULSATOR Milks dealer and ask him to check your 


Front and Back Teats Evenly — 



present system. He has the training 
and test equipment for locating mas¬ 
titis-causing trouble spots. A modest 
investment in correcting faulty parts 
will be repaid many times in health¬ 
ier cows, increased production and 
more profitable dairying. 

HERRINGBONE & SIDE-OPENING STALLS 
• AROUND-THE-BARN PIPELINE SYSTEMS 
SUSPENDED & FLOOR BUCKETS 


Helps Prevent Oyer- Profitable Dealerships Available 

Milking and Udder Irritation 


Mail Coupon Today for this Informative New Milker Cata/og-it’s FREE 


HI 

ALU! 4 



The Scientific Approach 
to Mechanical Milking — 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. 

Dept. 68, Madison, Wisconsin 

Please mail, without obligation, your new 
Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Milker Catalog, 



name. 

ADDRESS. 


TOWN.STATE. 

□ I am a student 





















































NOW! A SIMPLE, COW-TO-TANK 
PIPELINE SYSTEM-of Low Cost 

FOR THE DIVERSIFIED FARM WITH A SMALL HERD! 


/Ik (IB 


THE NEW Itt/W* 

VACUUM-OPERATED 

SIMPLE-SIFON PIPELINE 


SIPHONS MILK DIRECT 
FROM COWS BY VACUUM 

into the 

VACUUM BULK MILK COOLER 


OPERATES WITH YOUR 
PRESENT MILKER UNITS 

No Expensive Hard-to- 
Clean Releaser or Milk 


To 

Vacuum 

Pump 


ONLY WITH A VACUUM BULK TANK IS THIS SYSTEM POSSIBLE! 


Makes the Milking Chore as Easy as Modern Kitchen Work! 

SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! Mail Coupon 


The picture at upper right shows how 
easy milking and clean-up can be—when 
you have this new ZERO SIMPLE-SIFON 
PIPELINE. It’s a simple, complete, vac¬ 
uum-operated, cow-to-tank, pipeline 
milking system—that operates with your 
present milker units — and the ZERO- 
made DUNCAN-COMPACT VACUUM 
BULK MILK COOLER. The SIMPLE- 
SIFON costs very little. The DUNCAN- 
COMPACT costs less than can equipment. 

ONLY WITH A VACUUM BULK TANK IS 
THIS SYSTEM POSSIBLE! Vacuum, sup¬ 
plied to the DUNCAN-COMPACT by 
your milking machine vacuum pump, 
siphons milk direct from cows — through 
pipeline and short milk line — into the 
DUNCAN-COMPACT, ready for pick¬ 
up. No costly, hard-to-clean releaser or 
milk pump is needed! 

SIMPLE, BUILT-IN, VACUUM-OPERATED 
WASHER ASSEMBLY washes, rinses and 
sanitizes the milk line and milking equip¬ 
ment automatically. 


today for full information, low prices. 
Finance and Leasing Plans, location of 
nearest installation and name of nearest 
ZERO Dealer! 

DUNCAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 

(Subsidiary of Zero Mfg. Co.) 

Dept. T-10 Washington, Mo. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


DUNCAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 

(Subsidiary of Zero Mfg. Co.) 

Dept. T-10 Washington, Mo. 

Please send me full information about the 
new ZERO SIMPLE-SIFON PIPELINE, 
DUNCAN-COMPACT VACUUM BULK 
MILK COOLER, low prices. Finance and 
Leasing Plans, location nearest installation, 
name of nearest ZERO Dealer. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE . 


12 J © 1964 by Duncan Products, Inc. 


MADE BY ZMJOr -PIONEER OF FARM BULK MILK COOLERS 



WOODCRAFT 


Producers of America’s Finest Garages, 
Camps, Utility Buildings. 



In easy to erect panels—or we erect for 
you at slightly higher cost. 

NO MONEY DOWN—5 YRS. TO PAY 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


WOODCRAFT 
LATHAM, NEW YORK 


RNY 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Phone. 


UDDER SORES . . . 

1 of 13 known 
successful uses 

of KOPERTOX 

A serious, costly condition in herds, 
udder sores can be treated success¬ 
fully and quickly by Kopertox—a 
fungicide, astringent, antiseptic. Ef¬ 
fective but gentle, Kopertox has the 
endorsement of progressive owners 
of dairy herds in all major milk pro¬ 
ducing areas. Kopertox is used, too, 
for ringworm, foot rot, thrush, hoof 
punctures, cracking hoofs, clearing 
up and healing putrid wounds, tough¬ 
ening and protecting dog pads, re¬ 
places medicated dusting powders 
and dehorning. FOR ALL USES, READ 
the label on the Kopertox pint can. 
Used clinically by 45 OUT OF 51 
LAND GRANT AND VETERINARY 
COLLEGES. Send for literature. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
VETERINARIANS 

RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

181 Canal Bank 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


In the Milkshed . . . 


Dairy leaders from five Order 
2 New York-New Jersey co-oper¬ 
atives met in Syracuse recently to 
make an appeakl to USDA for an 
increase in the Class 1 (fluid) milk 
price for the period September 1- 
April 30 of 38 cents per hundred¬ 
weight. 

About 20 dairy leaders spoke, 
outlining the serious drought con¬ 
ditions in New York, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont. Among those attend¬ 
ing were the commissioners of agri¬ 
culture of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont, and officials of the 
Agriculture Department of New 
Jersey. Herbert Forrest, head of the 
USDA dairy branch, represented 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman. 

There were no voices raised which 
denied the fact that Order 2 dairy¬ 
men will have to spend money to 
purchase extra feed to produce 
milk during the barn feeding peri¬ 
od. Many already are feeding their 
winter supplies due to dried-up 
pastures. 

* -5f * 

The Board of Directors of Mu¬ 
tual Federation, Syracuse, N.Y., 
has adopted by-laws authorizing a 
reorganization of the Federation as 
a stock cooperative. The new by¬ 
laws also provide for the consolida¬ 
tion of Mutual Milk Sales Coop¬ 
erative Inc. into the Federation as 
an operating division. Mutual Milk 
Sales operates a one-million- 
pound-a-day milk manufacturing 
plant at Oneida, N.Y., where butter 
and milk powder are made from 
milk of Mutual’s members. 

Member cooperatives of the Fed¬ 
eration and their member produc¬ 
ers are expected to buy up a siz¬ 
able portion of more than $2 mil¬ 
lion in preferred stock which will 
be issued in denominations of $100 
and will pay seven per cent interest. 
The stock will be non-cumulative 
and non-voting. Member coopera¬ 
tives will hold one share each of 
common voting stock in denomina¬ 
tions of $100. 

The money raised will be used 
for construction of a Class I (fluid) 
milk bottling plant, adjacent to Mu¬ 
tual’s present milk manufacturing 
plant in Oneida. Fluid and sterile 
milk will be sold wholesale, with 
emphasis on the chain store trade. 
* * * 

Private milk dealers are unhappy 
about Mutual’s move to get into the 
fluid milk business, and are fight¬ 
ing the co-op’s efforts to get a li¬ 
cense for the project from the New 
York State Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Markets in Albany. 

However, Mutual is expected to 
obtain a license through purchase 
of a going fluid milk business. It is 
reported that an agent for Mutual 
is purchasing Dewan Dairy Inc. of 
Oneida Castle, N.Y., and the dairy 
store and milk delivery business of 
Donald Campbell of Oneida. 

* * * 

Mutual’s move to go into the fluid 
milk business, and the growing cap¬ 
acity of Mutual and the Bagaining 
Agency to handle surplus milk in 
their plants at Oneida and Fort 
Plain are considered in dairy in¬ 
dustry circles to have touched off 
the lawsuits against the co-ops. 
Both are being sued for alleged 
misuse of cooperative payment 
funds in construction and main¬ 
tenance of their manufacturing 
plants in competition with private 
milk dealers. 


Decline in the number of dairy 
cattle in all States, except New 
Mexico and Arizona, is reported by 
Dr. Robert P. Story, Extension 
economist, N.Y. State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca. During the past 
year, dairy cattle numbers in New 
York State dropped from 1,216,000 
to 1,198,000; in New Jersey, from 
117,000 to 112,000; in Pennsylvania, 
from 850,000 to 820,000; in Wiscon¬ 
sin, from 2,127,000 to 2,115,000; and 
for the entire United States, from 
16,558,000 to 16,072,000. 

* * * 

Indemnity payments will be made 
to farmers by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to make up for losses suffered 
since January 1, 1964, due to pesti¬ 
cide residues in their milk. The 
legislation was part of the Economic 
Opportunity Act passed by Con¬ 
gress and signed into law by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson in August. 

* * * 

Harley Beardsley of Upper Lisle, 
N. Y., was named president of Mu¬ 
tual Milk Sales Cooperative, Inc., 
succeeding John P. Spofford of 
Dolgeville, president of Mutual 
Federation of Independent Coop¬ 
eratives, Inc., of which Mutual Milk 
Sales is now an operating division. 
The sales organization operates the 
milk manufacturing plant at On¬ 
eida, N. Y. 

* * * 

The New York State Exposition 
had its usual excellent Dairy Cattle 
Show, with the Holstein breed in 
predominance, as usual. The event 
took place the first week of Sept¬ 
ember on the fair-grounds north¬ 
west of Syracuse. 

* * * 

Negotiations for merger of Mu¬ 
tual and Metropolitan are proceed¬ 
ing at snail’s pace but hope persists 
the project can be completed by 
December 31. 

* * * 

Glenvue Tempest, a son of the 
famous Canadian Holstein-Friesian 
bull, ABC Reflection Sovereign 
(Ex), brought $20,000 at the recent 
dispersal of the Frogmore Farms 
herd, Aurora, N.Y. The bull was 
purchased by a syndicate of three 
farms: Glenafton, Elliston, Ont., 
Can.; Lakeside, Elkhart Lake, Wis.; 
and Tara Hills, Millbrook, N.Y. 
The herd of 98 Holsteins averaged 
$888 each. Twenty-one head sold 
from $1,000 to the top price of 
$ 20 , 000 . 

A spokesman for R. Austin Back¬ 
us Inc., Mexico, N.Y., the auctioneer 
firm which handled the sale, re¬ 
ported the Frogmore animals sold 
for the highest average of any herd 
in the United States for the past 
two years. Ronald Graham 



DUNLOGGIN FRENCH MISTRESS, owned by 
Ridgely Farms, Stone Ridge, N.Y., is national 
Holstein milk production leader in the senior 
aged class with an HIR record of 26,140 lbs. 
of milk in 305 days, 3x, and in the senior 
aged class with an HIR record of 30,168 lbs. 
of milk in 365 days, 3x 
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WOOD-BURNING 





Now—a new, automatic wood- 
burning home heater that lets 
you dial your heating comfort. 
Needs fueling just once every 
12 hours—remove ashes just 
three times a month. New, 
modern console styling. World 
famous Siegler quality con¬ 
struction and exclusive 
features. 


FOR FREE FOLDER AND NAME OF 
YOUR NEAREST DEALER, WRITE: 


SIEGLER HEATER CO. 

DEPT. RNY-104 


CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS 



STOP 

FREEZE- 

UPS' 

1 ■ Automatic 

Electric 
Heat 
Band 


Wrap it around exposed water pipes, 
plug into 110-120 V. outlet. Built-in 
thermostat saves electricity — oper¬ 
ates unit only when needed. Buy it 
at your hardware or farm store. 


EASY-HEAT 
WIREKRAFT 
DIVISION 

J’HE SINGER COMPANY, DEPT. 476, LAKEVILLE, IND. 

COW POX* 

RING WORM 

Teat Sores 
Gall Sores 

*Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, fungi¬ 
cidal penetrating wound dressing. Quick- 
drying — quick-healing. For all farm 
animals. 4 oz. dauber bottle $1.00 or 
in new 6 oz. Spray Can at $1.30 — at 
drug and farm stores or mailed postpaid. 

H. W. Naylor Co.. Morris 8, N.Y. 



Sasy-heat 

A trademark of THE SINGER COMPANY ® 


Dr Naif/or's 

BLU-KOTE 


SCHULTZ 


!*, the PROVEN LINE 

of quality farm implements 


37 New York Counties 
Eligible for FHA Loans 

Thirty-seven counties in New 
York have been designated eligible 
for emergency loans from the Farm¬ 
ers Home Administration due to 
the severe drought conditions, ac¬ 
cording to Barthly L. Beach, State 
Director. 

These emergency loans are to as¬ 
sist eligible applicants to continue 
their normal farming or livestock 
operations. Any established farmer 
or rancher in a designated area is 
eligible if he (1) is a U.S. citizen, 
(2) is unable to obtain from other 
lenders the credit required to con¬ 
tinue his normal operations, (3) 
has l-easonable prospects for suc¬ 
cess with the assistance of a loan, 
and (4) possesses the legal capacity 
to contract for a loan. (A farmer or 
rancher in a nondesignated area 
must meet the four eligibility re¬ 
quirements listed above and, in ad¬ 
dition, show that he has suffered 
substantial production losses due 
to a natural disaster). 

Loans may be made for the pur¬ 
chase of feed, seed, fertilizer, re¬ 
placement equipment and livestock; 
for other essential farm and home 
operating expenses; and for the re¬ 
placement or repair of buildings, 
fences, drainage and irrigation sys¬ 
tems on individual farms that were 
damaged or destroyed by the dis¬ 
aster. Loans may not be made for 
refinancing existing debts or to 
compensate applicants for their 
losses. 

The interest rate is three per 
cent. Repayment schedules depend 
on the purposes for which funds 
are advanced and on the estimated 
income of the applicant. Loans are 
secured by (1) a first lien on all 
crops to be produced with the loan 
and on all livestock, farm machin¬ 
ery, and farm equipment purchased 
with loan funds (2) the best lien ob¬ 
tainable on all other crops growing 
or to be grown, and (3) whenever 
necessary, the best lien obtainable 
on livestock, farm machinery, and 
farm equipment already owned by 
the applicant. Real estate security 
is always required when advances 
are made primarily for improve¬ 
ments to real estate, and in other 
instances when necessary to pro¬ 
tect the Government’s interest. 

Application forms and full in¬ 
formation concerning emergency 
loans may be obtained at the county 
office of the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration. 



FARMYARD ACTOR — Porky, the educated 
pig, knocks down cans faster than a young 
visitor to Sterling Forest Gardens' Farmyard 
Theater in Tuxedo, N.Y., stacks them. Porky 
also showers and opens a closet to fetch a 
broom. Other performers include a bell-ring¬ 
ing goat, a chicken that counts, and a duck 
that plays a piano while the chicken dances. 
Sterling Forest Gardens will be open through 
October. 



BALEMASTER 


Cutter Head Attachment 
Cuts—Shreds—Bales 
Corn stalk bedding in one operation 

Remove baler pick-up— attach Bale- 
master flail-type cutter head, and you 
can put up baled stalks for feed or 
bedding . . . also handles windrowed 
hay and straw. 



ROTARY CUTTER 

Mower Shredder 

All-purpose rotary for mowing, 

shredding & light brush clearing 

Cuts 66" swath—rugged, all-bolt con¬ 
struction with heavy-duty gear box— 
needle joint PTO drive . . . typical fea¬ 
tures of the Schultz 66". Three-point 
lift or pull-type models. 


ft 

pjf 

u* 

TWINMASTER 

4-Row Chopper “Team" 

Change from 2- to 4-row capacity in 
minutes—use as 4-row “team” for big 
chopping and shredding jobs, or 2-row 
offset chopper for smaller jobs. Does 
not require special high HP tractor. 



SHREOMASTER CHOPPER 

Side Mounted or Rear Mounted Wheels 
Deluxe Shredmaster (Belt Drive) 
offers loading chute for green chopping 

Cuts a 72" swath—built for shredding 
stalks, stubbles, weeds, and light brush. 
Special chain and cup hammers with 
cutter plate. 



SPREADMASTER 

PTO Manure Spreader 
Low Maintenance—High Performance 

110- to 175-bushel capacity—choice of 
wood or steel sides—single or double 
axle—choice of beater arrangement. 
Builds soil faster, easier... AT LOWER 
COST! 



TANK SPREADER 

160 bushel—will spread any kind of 
manure, solid or liquid—can also be 
used for shredding solid bales and 
blowing straw or hay. PT0 drive allows 
fast hook-up to any 3-4 bottom tractor. 


L. H. SCHULTZ MFG. CO 



Rochelle, Illinois • Waterloo, Iowa 


OREGON 

SAW CHAIN 


• • 


WITH SILVER LINK 




for 

top performance 
with today's 
high speed 
saws — 




LOOK FOR THE 
SILVER LINK 
IN EVERY 

FACTORY ASSEMBLED CHAIN 



Completely assembled and packaged at the factory • More 
dependable production, longer life • Profit-making per¬ 
formance where the going is toughest • Proved OREGON 
quality, doubly assured by the SILVER LINK • See it at 
your dealer’s 


©Copyright 1964 by 


OMARK INDUSTRIES. INC. 


PORTLAND. OREGON 




October, 1964 
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What about Premiums? 

A S THIS is written, everyone is praying 
that the third year of drought will soon 
come to an end. Blit no matter when the 
rains come now, it will be too late for dairy¬ 
men this year to recoup their losses or cut 
their expenses. Very short late cuttings of 
hay, a lean corn crop and dried-up pastures 
have forced most farmers to dip into their 
winter feed supplies. This is an expense 
that no one can now afford, much less pay 
for bought feed come the late winter. 

There is a lot of good reason why tem¬ 
porary price relief should be granted im¬ 
mediately by Washington. Why this was 
not foreseen weeks ago is hard to under¬ 
stand, except that government action is 
always slowed down with red tape. 

Isn’t there a quicker way for dairymen 
to obtain the price they need to cover in¬ 
creased drought costs? The federal milk 
order fixes minimum prices for each class 
of milk which means that there is always 
plenty of room for bargaining for a price 
above the minimum. Premiums have been 
worked out before between the co-ops and 
the dealers, and there is no reason why 
they could not be worked out right now, 
with or without temporary price relief 
from government. 


This Business of 
Nominating Vice-Presidents 

T HERE IS no question but that events in 
the past few decades have changed our 
ideas about vice-presidents. The man who 
occupies this office is no longer regarded as 
a nobody who just sits as presiding officer 
over the Senate. Aside from the greater 
duties given to the office, we are now very 
much aware that the vice-presidency is only 
one heartbeat from the presidency and that, 
when we vote every four years, we are 
voting, quite possibly, for two men both 
qualified for the highest office. 

One would think that, as much as this 
has been drummed into the ears of voters, 
it would make an even greater impression 
on those who have a voice in selecting the 
potential nominees. Yet, this year’s per¬ 
formance proved to be quite to the contrary. 
In the past, we have had some good healthy 
convention battles. The method of selecting 
the two 1964 candidates was a farce. 

Both political parties took it for granted 
that the only person qualified to select the 
vice-presidential candidate was his senior 
partner on the ticket. So, the Republican 
candidate for the presidency chose his part¬ 
ner because, as he said, he was the one man 
who could really make Lyndon Johnson sore. 
And Mr. Johnson, for his part, seemed to 



Editor and Publisher 


enjoy thoroughly keeping everybody guess¬ 
ing till the last minute as to his choice. 

The convention delegates should retain 
their power to select their vice-presidential 
candidate. The presidential nominee can be 
consulted, of course, but to give him the 
sole power, as each party did this year, 
comes mighty close to dictatorship. More 
important, it could result in mediocre candi¬ 
dates for an office which is no longer just a 
seat for a figurehead. 


The NFO's Holding Action 

L ATE in August the National Farmers 
Organization began withholding cattle 
and hogs from market in an attempt to boost 
farm livestock prices. Two years ago, a 
similar program was undertaken by NFO, 
and collapsed. The current “holding action”, 
which is still in operation this second week 
in September, covers some 23 States and 
has had a noticeable effect on meat prices. 

Ultimate success for NFO members does 
not, however, look too promising, at least 
as it may affect higher fixed prices. No mat¬ 
ter how noble the motive or how strong the 
reason, a lengthy ‘strike’ is most often un¬ 
successful for farmers. 

That this latest NFO maneuver may have 
some good long-range results is a great deal 
more logical. Farm livestock prices have 
been much too low for comfort and there is 
little doubt that farmers must be organized 
in order to deal with organized packers. 

What the NFO needs for greater success 
is some real support from a recognized farm 
group. NFO’s cause is just, but its proce¬ 
dures are weak. 


War and Peace — 

Tolstoy and Goldwater 

HE FAME of Leo Tolstoy, as the author 
of “War and Peace,” appears, at first 
blush, to have been challenged by Mr. Barry 
Goldwater. Actually, the admirers of the 
Russian novelist need not be concerned. 

The concepts of both men on the subject 
matter are, fortunately, quite different. Mr. 
Tolstoy’s epic was a thorough review of 
the periods of war and peace throughout 
history, and an explanation of the hows and 
whys. 

It seems that Mr. Goldwater, on the other 
hand, has latched on to war and peace as a 
campaign slogan with which to attract as 
many voters as possible. The trouble is that 
no one can too long carry water on both 
shoulders without danger of a spill-over. It 
is hard to comprehend how one can be for 
a tougher stand against Russia, an aggres¬ 




sive nuclear policy and a stronger NATO, 
and then suddenly turn around and advo¬ 
cate an end to the draft. 

One can be for war or peace, but only 
story writers can talk about war and peace 
in the same breath. 


Good Co-op Marketing 

I N OUR August issue, on this page, we 
cited the case of a recently formed duck 
farmers’ cooperative as a good example of 
the results that can be achieved through 
real farm cooperation. 

Another similar situation has just been 
brought to our attention and this, too, de¬ 
serves mention. 

Four years ago, a small group of onion 
growers in Colorado—there were only 15 
of them—were fed up with the tremendous 
spread between the price they were getting 
and the wholesale price charged at termi¬ 
nal markets. 

A two-way cooperative, Onion Growers, 
Inc., was set up to market the members’ 
products and to purchase farm supplies for 
the members. Each of the 15 growers in¬ 
vested $1,000. 

The co-op’s contract with each member 
provides that all onions must be sold 
through the co-op, with an assessment of 
$1.00 a hundredweight against a member 
for all onions sold elsewhere. 

The co-op’s own label is on every package 
of its quality onions and right now it is sell- 1 
ing its product in some 15 States at prices 
much more in line with going wholesale 
prices than previously. 


Private or Public Lands 

T HERE ARE many farms here in the 
Northeast where the profit potential in 
the farm woodlot has not been sufficiently 
explored. That there can be a real potential, 
and in what respects, is well explained in 
Armand Rotonda’s feature article begin¬ 
ning on page 5 of this issue. 

Many farmers have developed their tim¬ 
ber harvests into profitable sidelines. Others 
have found their lands well adapted for 
recreation areas, particularly where water 
is also available. 

There is one roadblock to this increased 
development of Tree Farms — the Federal 
Government’s policy of expanding its land 
ownership, which really is a land-with¬ 
drawal program — withdrawal from private 
ownership. The more it is shown that pri¬ 
vately owned lands can be profitably used 
for lumber and recreation, the less reason 
for government’s invasion into the same 
area. What many owners have already done 
—for their own good and the good of the 
public as well, many more others can also 
do, thus lessening the need of further gov¬ 
ernment subsidy. 


“Honor the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the firstfruits of all thine increase: So 
shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
presses shall burst out with new wine.—Prov¬ 
erbs 3:9-10 
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Shape, Shear and Fight ' 

For Better Christmas Trees 


Christmas tree growers from 
around the nation met recently at 
Cornell University for the Third 
National Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Convention. 

William W. Serra of Belmont, 
N.Y., national president, opened the 
meeting, and described the produc¬ 
tion of Christmas trees as rapidly 
becoming a “sophisticated” busi¬ 
ness. “Growers,” he said, “must 
meet the fierce, commercialized com¬ 
petition of the gaudy, pagan sub¬ 
stitutes offered on the market; they 
must shape, shear, fight the elements 
and the insects; and must produce 
ever increasingly finer quality trees, 
at the same time anticipating the 
demands of 10- to 20-years hence 
as to style, species, strain, and 
aesthetic appeal.” 

Three Top Varieties 

Professor W. K. Kennedy, direct¬ 
or of research and acting Dean, 
N.Y. State College of Agriculture, 
reported that more than 1,500 grow¬ 
ers in New York State produce one 
and one-half million trees, which 
represent from four to five per 
cent of the current national pro¬ 
duction of Christmas trees. 

Studies in two upstate communi¬ 
ties, Kennedy advised, show the 
top three trees purchased are 
Scotch pine, balsam fir, and white 
spruce, with Scotch pine accounting 
for over half the total sales. More 
than half the trees sold were be¬ 
tween six and seven feet high, and 
one in six were table-top trees less 
than three feet high. 

Culture for Balsam Firs 

Discussing balsam firs, Fred B. 
Trenk, executive secretary. Wiscon¬ 
sin Christmas Tree Producers’ As¬ 
sociation, described two methods 
of salvaging poorly shaped trees. 
He said a problem occurs when the 
terminal buds fail to develop and 
leave a gap in the shape of the tree. 
To correct this, he suggested cut¬ 
ting the normal twigs back to half 
their length the first Summer the 
gap appears. This slows down 
growth for two years, so small 
branches catch up in growth and 
dense foliage develops to fill the 
gap. 

Future of the Business 

The Christmas tree business of 
the future will cease to be a method 
of salvaging obsolete farm land and 
will become an economically sound, 
specialized kind of crop farming, 
according to Professor Howard E. 
Conklin, Cornell land economist. 

Conklin predicted that demand 
will increase for the “perfect” tree 
—the plantation tree. This will re¬ 
quire, he said, specialization, mech¬ 
anization, and high intensity grow¬ 
ing methods with the degree of suc¬ 
cess dependent on the skills and 
managerial abilities of the owner. 

Importance of grades to the 
Christmas tree industry was dis¬ 
cussed by Charles C. Littleton, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA Littleton said U.S. grade 
standards were set up in 1957 and 
revised in 1962 at the request of the 
Christmas tree industry. He said 
the standards are designed to save 
growers time and trouble in their 
dealings, and if they don’t growers 
should suggest improvements. In¬ 


spection service is available and 
will be done by an impartial, official 
inspector either at the shipping 
point or receiving market on a fee- 
for-service basis, he pointed out. 
He warned growers never to sell 
trees without signing a contract 
agreed to by both parties, indicat¬ 
ing what the seller will offer and 
what the buyer will accept. 

'Thin-Line Trees' 

Olin W. Smith, New York State 
Christmas tree grower and a senior 
research associate at Cornell, pre¬ 
dicted that within 10 years growers 
will be able to guarantee two-day 


delivery of a freshly cut tree to the 
buyer’s door. He said this is the 
goal of New York State growers. 
He warned growers their market 
will dwindle in spite of the increas¬ 
ing population if they do not tailor 
their trees to fit modern housing. 
Smith told the growers to devote 
20 per cent of their plantations to 
growing “thin-line” trees from 
three to four-and-a-half feet high 
to fit the compact space and low- 
ceiling rooms of houses of the fu¬ 
ture. He described a “thin-line” 
tree as being from 40 to 50 per cent 
as broad at the base as it is high, 
and indicated this size tree would 
fit on a table in even the smallest 
apartment. He also urged surveys 
be made of houses planned for the 
future so growers can change their 
practices and be ready with trees 
to fit the demand in 1974. 


E. F. Johnston, timber supervisor 
of lands and forests, Ontario, Can¬ 
ada, said the key to better Christ¬ 
mas trees is and will be the way in 
which growers shape or trim them. 
By the second growing season of 
a new plantation, pine trees should 
be given a superficial inspection to 
correct noticeable problems, he 
said. Initial trimming should be 
done on all trees in the third season 
and continued annually until har¬ 
vest. He said research indicates 
Scotch pine trees should be trimmed 
annually when the new growth is 
three-quarters developed or just 
before the shoot begins to harden. 

University of Michigan scientists 
have cut maple up to two inches 
thick with jets of water under 
pressure of 50,000 lbs. a square 
inch and at speeds of about 3,000 
ft. per second. 


THESE MEN WILL TELL YOU 
YOU CAN COUNT ON 
FARM CREDIT SERVICE 


& 


& 


Dependable 
credit 
in good 
times 
and bad 
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These men are your neighbors. They know farmers’ financial problems 
because they’ve had them. Their counsel and know-how is at your service. 
That’s why they’ve been elected by farmer-members to be directors of their 
local PCAs and FLBAs. (These men in turn elect 4 of the 7-man joint Board 
of Directors of the Federal Land Bank, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
and The Springfield Bank for Cooperatives.) 

Remember these men the next time you—or your cooperative—want farm 
credit. They—and the Managers of the local associations— are the Farm 
Credit Service. They are your assurance of credit you can count on—in 
good times and bad. 


NEW ENGLAND 

Vernon A. Gamage . Augusta, Me. 

Henry H. Page . Bangor, Me. 

Paul Kilcollins . Bridgewater, Me. 

Herbert Ballard . Caribou, Me. 

Lendal B. Page .. Caribou, Me. 

Burnes F. Nelson . Corinna, Me. 

Donald W. Smith . Cumberland Ctr., Me. 

T. Earle Prouty . Dennysville, Me. 

Burleigh S. Crockett . Fairfield, Me. 

Ronald E. Barnes . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Wallace Blaisdell . Ft Fairfield, Me. 

Howard L. Fowler . Ft Fairfield, Me. 

A. Wade Marshall . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Leon K. Plummer . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Gilbert Thibeau . Ft Fairfield, Me. 

Otis C. Wright . Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Herman Jalbert . Ft. Kent, Me. 

Tom D. Pelletier . Ft Kent, Me. 

Patrick Robichaud . Ft. Kent Me. 

Marc Martin . Ft Kent Mills, Me. 

Philip G. Andrews . Fryeburg, Me. 

Millard Moore . Houlton, Me. 

Charles V. Turbill . Houlton, Me. 

Albert L. Bean . Hudson, Me. 

Frank Morris . Limestone, Me. 

Ernest C. Chasse, Jr. . Madawaska, Me. 

Lionel E. Smith . Mapleton, Me. 

Stanley W. English . Presque Isle, Me. 

Harold F. Kenney . Presque Isle, Me. 

Louis Labrie . St. Agatha, Me. 

Wendell G.Bubar . St Albans, Me. 

Elmer T. Chambers . St. Albans, Me. 

George W. Webber . St Albans, Me. 

Earl Fall . Sanford, Me. 

H. Parkman White . Skowhegan, Me. 

Carleton J. Gushee . Union, Me. 

James Ayotte . Van Buren, Me. 

Joachim Parent . Van Buren, Me. 

Wallace Spear . Waldoboro, Me. 

Hartson A. Blackstone . Washburn, Me. 

Roger Choquette . Lancaster, N. H. 

Howard C. Townsend . Lebanon, N. H. 

Walter Melendy . Manchester, N. H. 

Charles T. Richardson . Marlboro, N. H. 

Emil W. Johnson . Milan, N. H. 

Robert S. Messer . New London, N. H. 

Charles Brady . Newmarket, N. H. 

Clark B. Ingalls . N. Haverhill, N. H. 

Russell S. Yeaton . Short Falls, N. H. 

Arthur B. Perry .West Swanzey, N. H. 

Ralph L. Wheeler . Wilton, N. H. 

Arthur L. Hyde .Bradford, VI. 

Edward Pomainville .Brandon, Vt 

Carey H. Howlett . Bridport, Vt. 

M. Keith Wright . Burlington, Vt 

Glen A. Button .Chelsea, Vt 

Irving S. Rushworth .Chelsea, Vt. 

Norman A. Lawson .Coventry, VL 

Earl E. Hackett . Derby Line, Vt. 

Howard N. Eastman . East Hardwick, VL 

Fred C. Fiske . Essex Junction, VL 

George Young . Irasburg, Vt 

G. Walter Clifford . Lyndonville, Vt 

Paul E. Denis . Middlebury, Vt 

Howard W. Turner . Middlesex, Vt 

Hosanna Montcalm . Milton, VL 

Clifton M. Greaves . Morrisville, VL 

Arcade Fournier . Newport, VL 

Alouis C. Moeykens . Newport, Vt 


Walter E. Doenges . North Williston, VL 

Leandre Audet . Orwell, VL 

Harry Beals, Jr . Pownal, VL 

Wallace K. Fish . Rutland, VL 

Park H. Newton . SL Albans, VL 

Nathan G. Morrill . SL Johnsbury, VL 

Howard Foster . Salisbury, Vt. 

Russell Dodd . Sheldon, VL 

Matthew H. Watson . Taftsville, VL 

James D. McKay . Topsham, Vt. 

Allen Tucker . Vergennes, VL 

Seth W. Warner . Vergennes, VL 

J. Maynard Miller . Vernon, VL 

Nelson Cramer . West Pawlet, VL 

Merton L. Nott . White River JcL, Vt. 

Ralph M. Edson . Windsor, VL 

Albert K. Read . Windsor, VL 

Roger H. Lewis . Andover, Mass. 

Guy W. Clark . Carlisle, Mass. 

C. Craig Fletcher . Cheshire, Mass. 

Fred R. Jones . Concord, Mass. 

Richard Tracy . Easthampton, Mass. 

Rolland H. Congdon . E. Longmeadow, Mass. 

Frederick J. Jeserski . Feeding Hills, Mass. 

Casper P. Zimmerman . Leyden, Mass. 

Howard B. Hiller.Marion, Mass. 

Arthur W. Evans . N. Attleboro, Mass. 

Walter M. Carlson . Northboro, Mass. 

Donald L. Crooks . N. Brookfield, Mass. 

David F. Hayes . N. Brookfield, Mass. 

Charles W. Llewelyn . Northfield, Mass. 

Howard L. Jordan . Rutland, Mass. 

J. Louis Robert! . Sandwich, Mass. 

James A. Thompson . Seekonk, Mass. 

Henry Maiewski . S. Deerfield, Mass. 

John A. Sequeira, Jr . S. Westport, Mass. 

Robert D. Taylor . Spencer, Mass. 

Nathan Chandler . Sterling, Mass. 

George S. Davis . Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Vernon Mudgett . Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Sebouh S. Garjian . Stoughton, Mass. 

J. Warren Chadwick . West Boxford, Mass. 

Lester S. Browning . Peace Dale, R. I. 

H. Winfield Tucker . Slocum, R. I. 

Harold D. Ellsworth . Broad Brook, Conn. 

Nelson H. Tucker . Cheshire, Conn. 

William S. Wadsworth . Farmington, Conn. 

Louis S. Moseley . Hampton, Conn. 

Joseph G. Goodhouse . Litchfield, Conn. 

Sidney G. Hall . Norwich, Conn. 

Linus E. Strickland . Rockfall, Conn. 

Thomas A. LaChance . Somersville, Conn. 

Joseph N. Ruwet . Torrington, Conn. 


NEW YORK 

Morton E. Miller . Accord, N. Y. 

George E. Kirby . Albion, N. Y. 

Robert M. Kirby . Albion, N.Y. 

Robert Nice . Albion, N.Y. 

Joseph Kain . Amenia, N.Y. 

John B. Holloway . Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Chas. A. Russell . Appleton, N.Y. 

Edward C. Staples . Appleton, N. Y. 

Ralph Allen . Athens, N. Y. 

Ward O’Hara . Auburn, N.Y. 

Douglas Riley . Auburn, N. Y. 

Fayette Binck . Averill Park, N. Y. 

Harold Stapley . Avon, N. Y. 

Richard Call . Batavia, N. Y. 


Wallace Francisco.Belmont, N. Y. 

Paul J. McCormick.Bliss, N. Y. 

Clifton C. Collins.Blossvale, N. Y. 

Anthony Tiska.Bridgehamton, L. I., N. Y. 

Stewart H. Decker.Brushton, N. Y. 

C. Wesley Page.Brushton, N. Y. 

Eugene Wyand.Caledonia, N. Y. 

Jerome G. Hogan.Calverton, L. I., N. Y. 

John C. Nienstedt.Calverton, L. I., N. Y. 

Austin H. Warner.Calverton, L. I., N. Y. 

David J. McGuire.Cambridge, N. Y. 

James Ward.Candor, N. Y. 

Hyland Day.Chaffee, N. Y. 

Harry L. Neverett.Chazy, N. Y. 

Charles W. Wood.{p C oTyK 

George J. Durkee.Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Louis Komancheck.Cochecton, N. Y. 

Dean Rathbun.Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Glenn Alexander.Cortland, N. Y. 

Alton Mott . Dryden, N.Y. 

Stewart Christy.Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Herbert A. Foss.East Aurora, N. Y. 

James C. Handy.East Aurora, N. Y. 

Robert Barie . East Bethany, L. I., N. Y. 

Abraham Katz.Easthampton, L. I., N. Y. 

Edward Ringhoff.East Moriches, L. L, N. Y. 

Roy Porter.Elba, N. Y. 

Morris Kross . Ellenville, N. Y. 

Harold Sashin.Ellenville, N. Y. 

Gerald Eastman.Ellisburg, N. Y. 

Warren Cross.Essex, N. Y. 

Grant Goodrich.Fabius, N. Y. 

Emiel Vercruysse . Fairport, N. Y. 

Joseph A. Bloomquist.Falconer, N. Y. 

Howard L. Cross.Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Lawrence Batinkoff . Ferndale, N. Y. 

Arthur B. Tuttle . Ferndale, N. Y. 

N. Chester Goodman.Fort Ann, N. Y. 

Roland Bramer . Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Clifford Lester.Freedom, N. Y. 

Cortland A. Sturtevant.Galway, N. Y. 

Bernard 0. Shaw.Gansevoort, N. Y. 

Theodore R. Wright . Gardiner, N. Y. 

Robert C. Kime.Geneva, N. Y. 

Joseph Keene.Gilbertsville, N. Y. 

Louis Gorczyca . Glenfield, N. Y. 

William H. Heath . Glenmont, N. Y. 

Ernest A. Newell.Glenmont, N. Y. 

Abraham A. Jaffe . Glen Wild, N. Y. 

Edward Hasbrouck . Goshen, N. Y. 

Louden K. Daniels . Hammond, N. Y. 

Stephen Salanco . Herkimer, N. Y. 

Howard Hutchinson . Heuvelton, N. Y. 

Alfred Zimmerman . Highland, N. Y. 

Luther W. Jennejahn . Hilton, N. Y. 

Richard Ophardt . Hilton, N. Y. 

Bruce Nesbitt . Hobart, N. Y. 

Robert C. Bathrick . Holland, N. Y. 

Gerald Twentyman . Homer, N. Y. 

Vincent A. LeBlanc . Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Earle A. Tripp . Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

Donald R. Besemer . Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lynn J. Gifford . Jordanville, N. Y. 

Benjamin Van Wagenen . Kingston, N. Y. 

Ralph W. Timerman . LaFargeville, N. Y. 

John B. Noble . Linwood, N.Y. 

John Q. Burgman . Locke, N. Y. 

John A. Mann . Lockport, N. Y. 

Fred W. Strong . Lockport, N. Y. 

Earl F. Hall . Lowville, N. Y. 

Herbert W. Smith . Macedon, N. Y. 

L. James Bartholomew . Madrid, N. Y. 

William McCabe.Malone, N.Y. 

Paul A. Goodnough . Mannsville, N. Y. 

John Pettit . Medina, N. Y. 

J. Roger Barber . Middleburg, N. Y. 

Frank Garrison . Middletown, N. Y. 

Charles W. Hufcut . Middletown, N. Y. 

Anthony LaScala . Middletown, N. Y. 

John E. O’Brien . Middletown, N. Y. 

Andrew Chereb . Miller Place, L. I., N.Y. 

Seth T. Merwin.Millerton, N. Y. 

Elmer Peck . Newark, N. Y. 

Howard Curkendall.Newark Valley, N. Y. 


Leonard Gunsch.Newburgh, N. V. 

John J. Schmid.New Hampton, N. Y. 

Harold Thomas.New Hartford, N. Y. 

Fred H. DuBois, Jr.New Paltz, N. Y. 

Edward Light, Jr.North Chatham, N. Y. 

Floyd Cooley.Norwich, N. Y. 

Wallace B. Johnson.Oneida, N. Y. 

Floyd D. Sholtz.Oneida, N. Y. 

Clayton Beaumont.Oxford, N. Y. 

Basil Houghton.Parish, N. Y. 

Kenneth Bell.Pennellville, N. Y. 

Donald R. Fullagar.Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Robert A. Jensen.Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Robert Rulfs.Peru, N. Y. 

Richard R. Stafford.Peru, N. Y. 

Frank Hedges.Pine Plains, N.Y. 

Lyman Welch.Pittsford, N. Y. 

R. Alton Wright.Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

Alfred Wicks.Port Crane, N. Y. 

Clifford R. Baright.Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Henry Hart.Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Patsy J. Musso.Prattsburg, N. Y. 

Harry Figura.Ransomville, N. Y. 

Dudley Fitch.Ransomville, N. YL 

Albert B. Cole.Red Hook, N. Y. 

J. Roger McCabe.Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. 

William K. Mourey.Rock Stream, N. Y. 

George E. Mesick.Schodack Landing, N. Y. 

Thomas Zeller.Sharon Springs, N. Y. 

Lee M. Downer.Silver Creek, N. Y. 

George R. Smith . SpencerporL N. Y. 

Christian W. Christensen.Stanley, N. Y. 

Walter Johnson.Valois, N. Y. 

Frank L. Wiley.Victor, N. 1 

Milton Thomson.Walton, N. t 

Lloyd Peavey.Warwick, N.Y. 

Leon E. Simkin.Waverly, N. Y. 

Antone Case.Wayland, N. 1 

Arthur 0. Bolster.West Bangor, N. Y. 

Walter B. Sanger.West Chazy, N. Y. 

H. Bruce Lenahan.Whitesboro, N. Y. 

DeForest Fowler . Wolcott, N. YL 

NEW JERSEY 

Robert 0. Wilson.Allentown, N. h 

George M. Gass.Augusta, N. J. 

Charles Grayson.Belle Mead, N. J. 

Harry B. Stout.Belvidere, N. k 

H. C. Scheer, Jr.Blairstown, N. J. 

Frank Scheckenbach.Bridgeton, N. E 

Stephen V. Lee.Chatsworth, N. J. 

Scott V. Parks.Chester, N. J. 

Asa T. Davison, Jr.Cranbury, N. Jl 

Lawrence J. Smith.East Brunswick, N. 

Lloyd W. Yeagle.Elmer, N.J. 

Harold B. Everitt . Flemington, N. J. 

William Schlechtweg . Freehold, N. k 

Charles E. Yager.Hackettstown, N.J. 

Joseph Battaglia.Hammonton, N.J. 

Michael R. Palmieri.Hammonton, N.J. 

David Rizzotte . Hammonton, N.J. 

Charles H. Kirby . Harrisonville, N.J. 

J. Wilson Hughes . Monroeville, N.J. 

David W. Amerman . Neshanic, N. J. 

Ernest Kaufman . New Egypt, N.J. 

Abram Voohees.Pennington, N. J. 

Fred H. Totten . Ringoes, N. J. 

Louis Pizzo.Rosenhayn, N.J. 

Norman A. Tomasello . Sicklerville, N. J. 

Francis X. Meerwald . South Dennis, N.J. 

Charles A. Quick . Stockton, N. J. 

Joseph S. Grasso . Swedesboro, N. 1 

Walter H. Betts . Woodbine, N. JL 

DISTRICT DIRECTORS 

FARM CREDIT BOARD OF SPRINGFIELD 

Lawrence L. Batinkoff.Ferndale, New York 

C. Chester DuMond, Jr.Ulster Park, New York 

Howard N. Eastman . E. Hardwick, Vermont 

Chester E. Goodfield.Hardwick, Mass. 

Luther W. Jennejahn.Hilton, New York 

J. Richards Nelson.Madison, Conn. 

Harley D. Welch . Mapleton, Maine 




ft 


■3 


new symbol... old friend 


[Fflfljjy/ For further Farm Credit Service information, write: 
ICREPf/y 310 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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remove 

from 


Fits any size 
and shape barn 


LABOR 

manure removal 


with 

5i<j Dutchman 

BARN CLEANERS' 


"Hydraulic 
Hyloader” 


featuring . . . 


New, Fool-Proof, Direct Drive 
Hydraulic Power Unit. Easily 
located on wall like milker 
pump. 

Compact, efficient cylinder 
attaches to gutter wall at any 
convenient location. 

Top Economy and Flexibility 
with rugged shuttle-type 


RUGGED HYDRAULIC CLEANER 
with no chain sprockets or 
gears to get out of order or bind. 
Wooden “High - loader” trough 
will not rust and operates with 
same cylinder as gutter rod. 


SEND COUPON...TODAY! 


cleaner. 


Big Dutchman Livestock Division 


• Adaptable to any type barn 
for single or multiple line 
cleaning. 

• Simple-to-install and can be 
operated with tractor hy¬ 
draulic system for top econ¬ 
omy. 

• Send coupon or contact your 
branch for complete informa¬ 
tion. 


ZEELAND _ MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 

Please send more information on Big Dutchman Hy¬ 
draulic Pit Cleaners and Cross Conveyors for: 

□ Dairy Barn No. of Cows Planned_ 

I I Poultry Bldg. No. of Birds Planned_ 

Name_, 

Address_ 



State_ 

RNY-O 


STOP 

FREEZE- 


Electric 
Stock Tank 
Water 
Heater 



Brass float heater in 500, 1000, 1500 
watts for any size tank, any weather. 
3-wire safety cord. Thermostat con¬ 
trol. Keeps a drinking spot ice-free all 
winter. At hardware or farm store. 


Sasyheat 

A Tndemirk of THE SINGER COMPANY <S 


EASY-HEAT 
WIREKRAFT 
DIVISION 


THE SINGER COMPANY, DEPT. 476, LAKEVILLE, IND. 





Loosens Rusted Bolts 

nuts, screws, "frozen" ports! 

LIQUID » 
WRENCH 

SUPER-PENETRANT 


Frees rusted parts on trac¬ 
tors, plows, culti¬ 
vators and other 
farm equipment. 


354 


AT HARDWARE AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STORES 


NO NEED TO WEAR 

A TRUSS 

FOR RUPTURE 

That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 

Slips and Does Not Hold 

If you must wear a Truss for Rupture, 
don’t miss this. A Post Card, with name 
and address, will get you FREE, and with¬ 
out obligation, the complete, modernized 
Rice Plan of Reducible Rupture Control. 
Now in daily use by thousands who say 
they never dreamed possible such secure, 
dependable and comfortable rupture pro¬ 
tection. Safely blocks rupture opening, 
prevents escape, without need for bulky, 
cumbersome Trusses, tormenting springs 
or harsh, gouging pad pressure. Regard¬ 
less of how long ruptured, size, occupa¬ 
tion, or trusses you have worn. TRY 
THIS, and send your Post Card today to 
W. S. Rice, Inc., Adams, N. Y. Dept. t>4T 


SHARP TOOLS Work Fast, Easy 

Keep ’em Sharp Easily with a J®| 


Vo v « e " 0 


ms GWD-smt 


Quick, convenient, 
electric powered 
grind-stone has uni¬ 
form speed — won’t 
slow down or stall 
under heaviest work. 

Safe — will not draw 
temper. Hundreds in 
me. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Write today for full information. 

S. RALPH CROSS & SONS, INC. 

122 MAYFIELD ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 



LOW-COST farm survival 
measures are explained by 
John Dunn (!.), New York 
State Civil Defense Farm 
Counseling Service repre¬ 
sentative, to Upstate farmer 
Lloyd Zimmerman (r.). 


Farm 

Survival 

Plan 



. . . Just in Case 


by Lt. Gen. M. J. Asensio 

F AR from the minds of most 
farmers these days is the sub¬ 
ject of civil defense. This is none 
too surprising. After all, the Cu¬ 
ban Crisis — the closest we have 
come yet to nuclear war—occurred 
some time ago, and it now looks as 
though our relations with the 
Communists are mellowing. 

Civil Defense Is Necessary 

Farmers may have better reason 
to be apathetic about civil defense 
than city dwellers. Certainly, 
farms would not be deliberate tar¬ 
gets in an enemy attack, while in¬ 
dustrial complexes and military 
sites very well might be. Yet, de¬ 
spite the balmier international cli¬ 
mate now prevailing, civil defense 
—for the farmer as well as the 
general population—is still a ne¬ 
cessity. 

Granted, there is a nuclear threat 
—however remote it now seems, 
what is a reasonable course of 
action for the farmer? How can he 
provide protection for his family 
and farm without spending a lot 
of money or diverting valuable 
time from day-to-day chores? New 
York State has the answer. 

Recognizing that agriculture is 
vital to recovery in a post-attack 
world and further recognizing that 
the farmer faces special problems 
in planning for a nuclear emer¬ 
gency, New York State pioneered 
a Civil Defense Farm Counseling 
Service in 1961 to give farmers the 
special help they need. 

You Will Receive Advice 

Here is how the Counseling Serv¬ 
ice works. As a New York State 
farmer, you notify the New York 
State Civil Defense Commission 
that you want civil defense counsel¬ 
ing for your farm. The Civil De¬ 
fense Commission, at no cost, will 
send a representative from its staff 
of farm civil defense experts to 
visit you. Visits will be scheduled 
in the order in which requests are 
received. 

The farm counselor will inspect 
your buildings and note their struc¬ 
ture and shielding potential against 
fallout radiation. He will look over 
your land to spot natural protec¬ 
tive features and he will take into 
account the kinds of crops you are 
growing or the livestock you are 
raising. From this and other infor¬ 
mation, the farm counselor will de¬ 
velop an emergency plan specifi¬ 
cally tailored to the conditions on 
your farm. 

He will tell you how minor ad¬ 
aptations will increase the shield¬ 
ing in your buildings, advise you 


of ways to avoid fallout contamina¬ 
tion of water supplies, make sug¬ 
gestions for emergency feed storage 
and tell you how to decontaminate 
animals exposed to fallout. He will 
advise you on how to remove fall¬ 
out on crops after harvest and de¬ 
scribe measures to decontaminate 
crop lands. The counselor will ex¬ 
plain what your sources of emer¬ 
gency information will be before 
and after attack so that you will 
know how soon herds can be 
grazed, crops harvested and other 
farm activities resumed. 

And, of course, he will advise 
you on the priority issue — survival 
for you and your family. Obvious¬ 
ly, crops and livestock will not 
much matter if the people are in¬ 
capacitated. The farm counselor 
will offer ideas on shelter con¬ 
struction or adapting your base¬ 
ment or other location as a shelter. 
He will also suggest the essential 
items that should be stocked for 
an emergency. 

Will Keep Cost Low 

Uppermost in the farm counsel¬ 
or’s mind is the hard fact that most 
farmers are not able to spend a 
great deal on emergency protection 
measures. Consequently, he will 
keep the cost of your sui'vival plan 
as low as possible by suggesting 
that you make use of existing con¬ 
ditions or materials readily avail¬ 
able on your farm. For example, he 
will suggest ways to store bales of 
hay in your barn to protect live¬ 
stock from radiation. 

Civil Defense has often been 
compared with insurance. It is not 
a bad comparison. We live in a 
world where a nuclear threat 
exists. Effective civil defense is a 
kind of insurance to minimize the 
consequence should that threat be¬ 
come reality. 

Of course, the natural human 
tendency is to shun the thought 
of war and death. It is not easy to 
plan for a day we hope will never 
come. Yet, should a nuclear attack 
ever be unleashed on our nation, 
we could not easily explain or for¬ 
give our failure to prepare. 

Request a Visit Now 

Fortunately, thousands of New 
York State farmers have prepared 
by availing themselves of the 
State’s Civil Defense Farm Coun¬ 
seling Service. If you have not, 
contact the New York State Civil 
Defense Commission, State Office 
Building Campus, Albany, New 
York, and request a visit from one 
of the farm counselors. 

ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Lt. Gen. Manuel J. 
Asensio is Director of New York State Civil 
Defense Commission, Albany, N.Y. 
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Farmer and 
Veterinarian 

• Continued from page 4 

beyond that is on a per head or 
per hour basis. The reason the 
veterinarian was in a hurry after 
the milk fever was that some other 
farmer had probably called a day 
or two in advance to have him at 
his farm at a set time to do steril¬ 
ity or feet or something of that 
nature. 

Plan ahead on veterinary service 
just as you do when you buy seed 
or overhaul the tractor. Call early 
in the morning, or the day before, 
and tell whoever answers the phone 
exactly what you want done, and 
what time of what day will be 
best for you. If the veterinarian 
agrees to be at your place at a 
certain time, have someone there 
to work with him. 

What the Farmer Pays For 

You are not only paying the 
veterinarian for his time and ser¬ 
vice, you are also paying for some¬ 
one in his office answering the 
phone 24 hours a day, you are 
paying for six to eight years of 
training your veterinarian had to 
have before he could earn a nickel. 
You are paying for a $4,000 auto¬ 
mobile and thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment that has to 
be kept repaired and ready to be 
used at a moment’s notice 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year. 

Would you rather not talk such 
fantastic prices and put things on 
a per head basis? It may not sound 
as high, but in the long run per 
head usually costs more and you 
hate to spend the extra dollar to 
have that cow checked that you 
“know” is pregnant. It would only 
take 30 seconds to find out on a per 
hour basis, and suppose she is 
open? Sixty dollar a ton hay going 
into an open cow can be pretty 
expensive, too. 

If you will have a list of cows 
to be looked at on a pad or note 
board and then write them down 
as the veterinarian examines them, 
you’ll be surprised how much can 
be done in one hour-long call per 
month. Leave emergency calls as 
strictly emergencies. 

Keep Complete Health Records 

Another reason for lining up 
routine non-emergency work in 
advance is to cut down the number 
of calls. Why pay your veterinarian 
to drive his car? You both lose 
money while your veterinarian is 


driving. If he has to make several 
calls to do the work he could do 
in one, you are paying a veterinar¬ 
ian and getting nothing but profit 
for the automobile and gasoline 
companies for half of your veter¬ 
inary bill. 

Instead of trying to save money 
by either doing your own veter¬ 
inary work or not having it done 
at all, it is much better to save 
money by keeping simple, complete 
health records on all your cows. 
There are four important points to 
know about health-breeding re¬ 
cords. First, they should be in the 
barn where they can be found 
easily by the veterinarian, the hired 
man, the breeder and, of course, 
the most important man — you. Sec¬ 
ond, each cow should have a name 
or neck-chain number so there is 
no question as to which one is be¬ 
ing treated and recorded. Third, 
the farmer or his herdsman should 
be with the veterinarian at all 
times when he is working on the 
farm, writing down anything that 
should be noted. Fourth, the re¬ 
cords should be simple. Just a plain 
notebook with an index so that 
each animal can be easily found 
is all that is needed. In many cases 
your inseminator will furnish you 
with a notebook with suitable pages 
if you ask him. 

When Not to Save Money 

As stated, previously the modern 
veterinarian is trying to prevent 
disease. Only when he fails, either 
because research has not gone far 
enough, or because something was 
not done, does an emergency exist. 
You might want to save money 
this Winter by not inoculating with 
a mixed bacterin to try to prevent 
a shipping fever type of outbreak. 
You might save money by not 
treating dry cows for mastitis. You 
might save by not keeping blbod 
testing, T.B. testing and mastitis 
control programs going. You might 
— but on the other hand can you 
afford to take that chance? 

One way to avoid costly veter¬ 
inary service and losses on lame 
cows is to have your cow’s feet 
trimmed. You can do much of this 
yourself, a cow or two a day during 
the late Winter, or, if you can find 
one, bring in a good professional 
foot trimmer. 

We have only mentioned the 
high points concerning things that 
you can do to get more out of your 
veterinary dollar. By the time this 
is read, we hope it has rained and 
that the fields have turned to green 
again. Good year or bad, we feel 
that most of the above points 
should be worked at more and 
more by all farmers. 



This type of small blackboard, either purchased or home-made, is a great time-saver in 
breeding examinations. 


October, 1 964 
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PATZ ... the BARN 
CLEANER WITH 
CHAIN THAT LASTS, 
AND LASTS . . . because 
it is built for the farmer 
who demands extra 
strength, proven through 
use by thousands of users 
to be the most durable, 
rugged, longlife barn 
cleaner. 


Patz quality, accepted by 
farmers, is the only bar¬ 
gain in a barn cleaner. 



SELF-PROPELLED 

SILO UNLOADER FOR 

1 ... 2 ... 3 OR MORE SILOS 

Designed to make your work 
easier . . . PATZ SILO UN¬ 

LOADER delivers tons of silage 
at the flip of a switch, controls 
depth of cut automatically. Posi¬ 
tive manual clutch keeps un¬ 
loader from freezing in . . . 

assures quick, no load start up 
everytime. Available with tele¬ 
scoping arms in sizes to fit silos 
ranging from 12 to 16 ft., 16 to 
20 ft., 20 to 24 ft., AND 24 to 
30 ft. in diameter. 


THE PATZ COMPANY 

POUND, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturer of barn cleaners, silo unloaders, 
cattle feeders, manure spreaders, manure 
stackers, silage carts and blower pipe clamps. 


Please send me complete information on the PATZ 
□ BARN CLEANER □ SILO UNLOADER □ CATTLE FEEDER 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_STATE_ 


I 


JIFFY * 

SILO UNLOADER 


HIGH CAPACITY 
SELF LEVELING 



Most practical, most trouble-free unloader 
made. ■ Assembles on top of silage. No 
cables, winches or tripods needed (unless 
wanted). ■ Fits 12' to 20' silos. Can be set 
up in 2 hours. ■ Direct Drive. No heavy 
gear boxes to maintain. 

■ Write for FREE Brochure. 

CHAPMAN METAL FABRICATORS 

PALMYRA, N. Y. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 



STOP 

FREEZE- 

UPS! 



Safe for heating chicken troughs, 
waterers, stock tank supply lines. 
Verminproof. %" copper heater, 6' 
three-wire cord and plug for 120 V 
AC. At hardware or farm store. 


EASY-HEAT 
WIREKRAFT 
DIVISION 

THE SINGER COMPANY, DEPT. 476. LAKEVILLE, 1ND. 


Sasy-heat 

A Trademark ot THE SINCER COMPANY ® 


CALF SCOURS 


> Diarrhea with New DIRHNE 
itestinal antiseptic with 3 way 
on—Control bacterial infeciions 
Lbsorb harmful toxins — Coat, 
the, protect irritated stomach 
intestinal lining. 14 oz. pkg. 
!S at dealers or postpaid. 

U. NAYLOR CO., Morris l.N.Y. 


Dr.Naij/or's 

DIRENE 




















































RATE OF 
ADVERTISING 

In this department 28 cents 
per word per insertion, in¬ 
cluding name and address. 
When box number is used, 
add 5 words to total. 

Closing Dates 
November Issue 
Closes October 12 
December Issue 
Closes November 9 

Copy must reach us 10:00 
A.M. no later than date 
shown above. 

Address: 

311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, New York 


_HELP WANTED_ 

LARGE DAIRY FARM needs experi¬ 
enced men for milking cows. Ex¬ 
cellent housing and boarding house 
on premises. Steady work, top wages 
and bonus for right men. Call Mr. 
Bernon, Garelick Bros. Farms, Inc., 
Franklin, Mass., 528-9000 days or 
Woonsocket, R.I., POplar 9-7996 
after 6:00 P.M. or Mr. Harvey Bas¬ 
kin at Franklin, Mass., 528-2276. 

FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT informa¬ 
tion. Construction, other work 
projects. Good paying overseas jobs 
with extras, travel expenses. Write 
only: Foreign Service Bureau, Dept. 
RN, Bradenton Beach, Florida. 

EXPERIENCED GARDENERS—Ground 

men, Farmall Tractor and truck 
operator. Must be sober. Good salary 
Plus board and lodging. Wanted for 
all year work. Box G, Kiamesha Lake, 
New York. 

ROUTE WORK for man or woman 

with farm background. $25 or 
more profit per day to start—larger 
repeat orders. Write McNess, Dept. 
30- R, Box 371, B altimore, Maryland. 
PARTSMAN WITH top ranking com¬ 
bination International Harvester 
dealer located in western New York. 
Must have experience with Interna¬ 
tional line. References, good salary 
with bonus. Box 7900 Rural New 
Yorker. 

TRACTOR mechanic for Internation¬ 
al Harvester dealer, must be quali¬ 
fied to service gas tractor and hy¬ 
draulic equipment. Steady employ¬ 
ment, wages open, depending on 
experience. Harvey Pfennig, East 
Amherst, New York. 

LADY TO DO HOUSEWORK AND 

Cook plain meals, live in private 
room. I'm widowed. Have son going 
to college. Call HA-9-3244 or write 
Mrs. Loretta Shankey, 2 Hillside 
Ave, , Haverstraw, New York 10927. 
MARRIED MAN. Experienced milker 
with Guernsey cows. Good barn 
man. Limited outside work. House 
and usual privileges. References re¬ 
quired. Write Box 41, Manlius, New 
York. 

DAIRYMAN NEEDS housekeeper to 

assist with milking. Potential part¬ 
nership. Box 7902 Rural New Yorker. 
POULTRYMAN—Scientific Breeding 
Farm needs family man. Modern 
home available. Permanent. Brend- 
er's Leghorns, Ferndale, New York. 
WOMAN or GIRL: Train as house 
mother in school for retarded near 
N.Y.C. Good home, steady job for 
person liking domestic duties. Start 
$45.00 per week p ! us Room and 
Board. Soundview School, Yorktown 
Heights, New York. 

WANTED—RELIABLE congenial 

woman to share home with maid¬ 
en lady living alone, in exchange for 
light household duties. References 
exchanged. Miss V. Barnard, 31 
Moore Avenue, Mt. Kisco, New York. 

SOBER, reliable married man to work 

as milker on large Guernsey farm. 
Good wages with modern house and 
privileges. O. D. Crabtree, Mgr., 
Golden Harvest Farm, Bridgewater, 
Connecticut. 

SINGLE, SOBER, reliable man, gen¬ 
eral farm work. Box 7906, Rural 
New Yorker. 


MATURE GIRL or woman to assist 

with general housekeeping and 
child care. Must like country living 
and children. Fine home, good salary 
for right lady. Box 55, Stone Ridge, 
New York. 


WANTED HOUSEKEEPER for home, 

three children, two school age, 
1 1/2 days off, pay commensurate 
with ability, physician's home. A. 
Mishrick, M.D., 122 Ryder Road, 

Manhasset, L.I., N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITY—MATURE COUPLE 

for general maintenance, small 
country estate near Pawling, N.Y. 
Man — outside, flowers, vegetables, 
lawns, etc. Woman -— housework, 
part time on hourly basis. Separate, 
pleasant, 6 room unfurnished house 
with stove and refrigerator. Year 
round position. Own car necessary. 
References required. Give full details 
first letter. Write Box 7905 Rural 
New Yorker. 

MAN 40 to 50 years old, sober, 

clean, preferably married, for gen¬ 
eral work on model breeding farm 
operated by The Seeing Eye, Inc. 
Kennel maintenance, care and feed¬ 
ing of dogs, pups, etc. Housekeep¬ 
ing apartment provided plus $300. 
per month. In letter give references, 
describe experience, physical condi¬ 
tion, and availability for interview. 
Box 375, Morristown, New Jersey. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

SENSATIONAL new longer-burning 

Light Bulb. Amazing Free Re¬ 
placement Guarantee—never again 
buy light bulbs. No competition. Mul¬ 
ti-million dollar market yours alone. 
Make small fortune even spare time. 
Incredibly quick sales Free sales kit. 
Merlite (Bulb Div.l, 114 E. 32nd, 
Dept. C-74B, New York 16, New 
York. 

SALESMAN WITH Managing experi¬ 
ence to assist owner of Interna¬ 
tional combination dealership in New 
York. References and qualifications. 
Permanent position, salary and com¬ 
mission. All inquiries held in strictest 
confidence. Box 7901 Rural New 
Yorker. 

SUBSCRIPTION salesmen to repre¬ 
sent The Rural New Yorker in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Delaware, and Maryland, in 
areas where we have an opening. 
Pleasant, profitable, steady work. 
Car needed. Write Rural New York¬ 
er, 311 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 

AGENTS WANTED 

RUN SPARE TIME Greeting Card- 

Gift Shop at home! Show friends 
samples of new 1964 Christmas, All¬ 
occasion greeting cards, gifts! Take 
orders. Earn to 100% profit. No ex¬ 
perience needed. Try without cost! 
Special fund raising plans for or¬ 
ganizations. Rush name for sample 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
133C, Ferndale, Michigan. 

WILL YOU test new items in your 
home? surprisingly big pay. Latest 
conveniences for home, car. Send no 
money. Just your name. Kristee, 159, 
Akron, Ohio. 

FARMERS INTERESTED IN A DEAL- 

ERSHIP—-Handle pipeline sales- 
service. Simplest to install, operate, 
maintain. Better-than-average dis¬ 
counts and profits. 56 years experi¬ 
ence. Hinman Milkers, Box 360, 
Oneida, New York. 

DISTRIBUTE DU PONT PRODUCTS 
100% profit. Small investment. 
We show how. Stores welcome dis¬ 
plays. Samples . . . information $1. 
Rayco-Met, 1205—67th, Brooklyn 
19, N.Y. __ 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

RETIRED MARRIED building me¬ 
chanic wants caretaker job with 
church or other. Make offer; ex¬ 
change for apartment. Miglino, 54 
Fairview Dr., Shirley, Long Island, 
New York. 

SINGLE DAIRYMAN available ex- 

perienced pasteurizing, butter mak¬ 
ing, machine milking. Box 7808 Rural 
New Yorker. 

E M PLOYM ENT SERVICE 

WE are suppliers for Dairy Farm: 

First class milkers, poultrymen, 
general farm workers. Ellingers Em¬ 
ployment Agency, 271 Bowerv, New 
York 2, N.Y. Phone GR 3-8168-9. 


FARMS FOR SALE_ 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms 

and country estates, P. M. Brown¬ 
ing, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Associate: 
Culpeper, Virginia. 

FARMS—Finger Lakes Area — All 

types and size farms. Retirement 
homes — Hunting land. Lakeshore 
properties. H. M. Stocking, Realtor, 
D unde e , Yates Co,, New Y ork. 

NEW LAW. Alaska homesteads 640 
acres. No residence required. Wife 
also 640 acres. Detailed information 
—$4.95. Clyde Lee, Mountain View, 
RNY, Oklahoma. 

FOR SALE—VERMONT REAL ESTATE 

Farms, Homes, Acreage, Busi¬ 
nesses, Lots, Camps. Stanley Blow, 
Broke r, J3ondville, Vermont. 

OPERATING FLORIDA FARM 197- 

acre Florida diversified farm com¬ 
plete with 26 cows, 3 calves, Angus 
bull, 1961 diesel tractor, machinery 
included! 1 10 acres tillable, 2 2/10- 
acre tobacco base, 65 acre corn base, 
bahia pasture for 50 head, pond, 60 
wooded. On highway, 4 miles big 
lake, 6 town. Modern 6-room house. 
20x56 barn, tobacco barn, 2 tenant 
houses. Disabled owner sacrifices at 
$30,000, terms. Free . . . Big illus¬ 
trated Fall-Winter catalog! All types 
real estate coast to coast! United 
Farm Agency, 501-NY Fifth Ave 
New York, N.Y. 10017. YUkon 6- 
15 47 ._ 

CATALOG FREE. Even though you 

may be "only dreaming" of own¬ 
ing a fine farm or village home, 
summer camp or cottage, business, 
or just a "wild tract" for camping, 
you're welcome to a copy. Describes 
several hundred properties in New 
England and upstate New York. Four 
Effs, Box 264RNY, Manchester New 
Hampshire. 

1387ACRE DAIRY FARM, M ercer 

County, Pennsylvania. All neces¬ 
sary buildings good condition. An¬ 
drew Hershberger, Rl, Home, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

COUNTRY ESTATE, 117-acre farm 

suitable beef cattle, antiques, plus 
plumbing hardware or separately 
Remodeled 140-year old home, all 
conveniences, two barns, other build¬ 
ings. Charles Gross, R.D. 3, Dundee, 
New York. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK Equipped 

Farms. 151 ACRES, river bottom, 
new barn, excellent 5-bedroom home 
stock and tools ready to go. $48 - 
500.00 230 ACRES, good barn and 
house, herd average 15,525 lbs. 563 
fat, stock and tools. $53,000.00. 
Foster-Abraham, Realtors, Norwich 
Ne w Yo rk. 607-3 34- 3 55 5. 

169 ACRE FARM, stocked and 

equipped. $21,300 income. Will 
sell bare. Louise Guernsey, Broker, 
East Worcester, New York. 

MISSOURI OZARKS. Farms, homes, 

business, courts, resorts. Write 
your wants. Holman Realty, Leba¬ 
non, Missouri. 

FOR SALE—MARYLAND and Penn¬ 
sylvania farms all sizes and types, 
some lock stock and barrel. If you 
are looking for a farm let us show 
you what we have to offer. J. S. 
Clagett Real Estate, Harney Road, 
Taneytown, Maryland. 12 miles 
south of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
Phone: Code 301-756-6519. 

FOR SALE—330 ACRE FARM, 225 

acres tillable. Brick house, large 
basement barn. Second set of build¬ 
ings. Living creek and springs for 
dairy or beef. Alfred Yates, Savan¬ 
nah, New York. 

160 ACRES with two furnished 

camps, trout stream runs through 
property; good hunting and fishing, 
complete privacy, price $8900. Terms 
to suit purchaser. For information 
write Box 104, Rangeiey, Maine, or 
312 after 10 P.M. 

LARGE WOODED CAMP LOTS, 5 

minutes drive from Suqarloaf Ski 
slopes, on good road, $595.00 and 
up, $10.00 down and $10.00 month¬ 
ly. For complete information write 
Box 104, Rangeiey, Maine or call 
3 1 2 after 10 P.M. 

FOR SALE: 2 ACRES land, cleared. 

Cabin. Hunting locality. Rural Box 
207, Blossburg, Pennsylvania. 

WANTED TO RENT 

OLDER, larger house, 25 mile radius 

Trenton or Princeton for adver¬ 
tising executive. Kyle, 215 LO 8- 
6700. 


EARN 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


If you have been finding it dif¬ 
ficult to stretch the family 
budget to cover all your ex¬ 
penses—if you have been 
forced to give up things you 
need—if you are retired and 
wish to add to your present 
income—why not do as many 
others in similar circumstances 
have done? 

Men and women of all ages 
—have found this pleasant 
work serving as a subscription 
representative for THE RURAL 
NEW YORKER, quite profit¬ 
able. 


Operate from your home— 
Earnings depend on how much 
time and effort you devote to 
the job. Some of our sales 
people earn as much as $150 
per week. Car needed. 

Send for complete information 
of our money-making sub¬ 
scription plan today. 

Write RURAL NEW YORKER, 311 
West 43rd Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Circulation Manager. 


FARMS WANTED 

WANTED—Small place on good 

road for vacation — retirement. 
Reasonable. Details. W. Lemmon, 
2023 Grove Street, Brooklyn 37, 
New York. 

WANTED approximately 150 hunt¬ 
ing acres within 125 miles of New 
York City. Some water, no buildings 
required. State price and taxes. Box 
7904 Rural New Yorker. 
WANTED7“500 to 1,000 acres, suit- 

able to carry 150 to 200 mother 
cows. Water essential, buildings un¬ 
necessary. Will lease on long term 
if not for sale. Thomas J. Kenny, 
Route 2, Ulster, Pennsylvania. 

COUNTRY HOMES 

FOR SALE — SHINNECOCK HILLS 

Ranch House, improvements, furn¬ 
ished, near bathing beach. George 
Dunlap, East Moriches, New York. 

COUNTRYBOARD 

BOARDERS WANTED—Ideal loca¬ 
tion, congenial home for retired 
people with small income, all con¬ 
veniences, excellent table. Rates 
very reasonable by month. Helen 
Ditges, Freehold, Greene County, 
New York. 

FARMS FOR RENT 

400 ACRE BARE FARM, 200 acres 

tillable, 91 tie barn, silo, covered 
bunk feeder, unlimited water supply, 
modernized Colonial Home, Con¬ 
necticut milk market. George H. 
Beach, Chatham, New York. 

FOR RENT: UNSTOCKED 157 acre 

dairy farm. Has stanchions for 37 
milking cows, barn cleaner, ample 
room for other stock, hay and sil¬ 
age, comfortable four room steam 
heated apartment. High Wick Farm, 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 

FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 


SPACIOUS FURNISHED house under 

romantic moss covered oaks; 4 
room apt; small grove; income. P.O. 
Box 3764, Orlando, Florida. 

OCEANFRONT Immaculate Modern 

two bedroom, two bath, cool ex¬ 
clusive year round rural home near 
Melbourne, Florida. Widow must sell 
immediately. Sacrifice, $23,000. 
Cannon Realty, Realtor—300 5th 
Avenue, Indialantic, Florida. 

FLORIDA, GULF COAST, comoletely 

furnished residence, $12,000 or 
will exchanqe for New York vacant 
land. Theodore Steinhaus, Congers, 
New York. 

BABY CHICKS 

BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN Pullets 

$18.75—100. Vantress Cornish 
Cross Chicks $8.90; Barred Rocks or 
Reds $4.25, White Rocks $6.75. 
Heavy Pullets $14.45. Heavy Breeds, 
as hatched $7.75. Free Catalog. Na¬ 
tional Chicks, Pennsauken, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

ROCKS, REDS, Cornish $3.89—100. 

Large White Rocks $5.45. Other 
breeds $1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $9.99. 
Before you buy, compare our prices. 
Guaranteed savings. Customers 
choice of breeds shown in terrific 
big free catalog. Shipment from 
hatchery vour section. Atlas Chicks, 
Home Office, 2651 Chouteau, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. 

BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Brahmas, 35 
breeds. Free catalog. Mt. Healthy 
Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

DUCKS AND GEESE 


MATURE BREEDING STOCK. Gos¬ 
lings, Ducklings and guineas. Bly- 
ler Hatchery, Gratz. Penna. 

PLANTS—NURSERY STOCK 

SENSATIONAL APPLE DISCOVERIES 

—Exclusive patented Starkspur 
Golden Delicious and famous Stark- 
rimson! New spur-type trees bear 
years earlier. Also Dwarf Trees for 
giant size Apples, Peaches, Pears for 
backyard and orchards. Stark-Bur- 
bank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs Color-Photo Catalog FREE. 
Stark Bro's, Dept. 30505, Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 

BLUEBERRIES, Blackberries for 
Fall Planting. Latest and best in¬ 
cluding Midway, Frontenac Fortune, 
Fulton, Ozark Beauty everbearing 
strawberries—Latham, Earlired, Dur¬ 
ham raspberries. Write for free cat¬ 
alog describing 70 small fruit va¬ 
rieties. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 

1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Evergreen 

Seeds, Seedlings, Baby Evergreens, 
Fruit-and-Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Supplies. Catalog. Mellinger's, North 
Lima 42, Ohio. 

FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, Rasp¬ 
berry, Blueberry plants, Dwarf fruit 
trees, flowering shrubs, ornamentals. 
Complete line highest quality, true- 
to-name stock at reasonable prices. 
60-page catalog free. Write: Bounti¬ 
ful Ridge Nurseries, Box RC-94, Prin¬ 
cess Anne, Md. 

GINSENG—Golden Seal. Have seeds 

transplants. Growing details 25(0 
478 R.R. Avenue, Lebanon, Missouri. 


EVERGREEN PLANTING STOCK — 

Christmas Trees, Reforestation, 
Ornamentals. Free Catalog. Suncrest 
Nurseries, Box-B, Homer City, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

BLUEBERRIES % ft. bearing age 

$1.15. Rhubarb, trees, shrubs. Free 
catalog. Commonfields Nursery, Ips¬ 
wich, Mass. 

FREE NURSERY CATALOG available 

showing large variety of Christmas 
tree seedlings and transplants, ever¬ 
greens, forest and shade trees, fruit 
trees, flowering shrubs, hedges and 
ground covers. Highest quality stock 
at money-saving low prices. Write 
today for your free catalog to Pikes 
Peak Nurseries, 801 Water St., Indi¬ 
ana, Penna. 

BLUEBERRY BUSHES, cultivated ! 8"- 

30" Fruit bearing 6 for $5.95. 
New varieties $3.00 each, postpaid. 
Morningbrook, Monson, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

EVERGREEN PLANTINGSTOCKhigh- 

est quality. Reasonable prices. 
America's largest growers. Free cat¬ 
alog. Musser Forests, Inc., Box 20- 
JK, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

HAY FOR SALE 

CHOICE HAY, all grades. Mohawk 

Valley, Trailer load deliveries. 
When writing, give telephone num¬ 
ber. Snyder Petroleum, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York. Telephone 4-5111. 


FIRST AND SECOND cutting alfalfa, 

trefoil and other grades of choice 
dairy hay, delivered by truck. Bates 
Russell, East Durham, N.Y. Phone 
Melrose 4-2591. 


WE CAN DELIVER all grades of good 

quality hay. D. Arnold Boyd, York, 
New York. Phone: Geneseo 892. 


HAY—ATTENTION FARMERS need¬ 
ing hay. Prices given on top qual¬ 
ity dairy hay, Timothy, Alfalfa-Mix, 
Straight Timothy, Timothy-Clover 
Mix and 2nd cutting Alfalfa. Try 
us first. Eldred's Farm Supply, Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Tel. Galilee 122 
R3. 


HAY—3rd CUTTING ALFALFA 90% 

Alfalfa cut 1/10th to 1/2 bloom 
$25/ton F.O.B. Bessemer, Penna. 
(Freight Station Walford). Bruce 
C. Brown R.D.#2, Enon Valley, Penna. 

CHOICE FIRST AND SECOND Al¬ 
falfa, mixed hay, Horse hay, 
straw. Delivered. Frank Reiff, New 
Hartford, Connecticut. Evenings 
FRontier 9-2658. 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other 

grades. Art Callari Hay Co., Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

XMAS TREES FOR SALE 


CHRISTMAS TREES for sale. Inter¬ 
ested having reliable agent sell 
trees. Good commission. George 
Riendeau, Beecher Falls, Vermont. 

XMAS TREES, fir and spruce, cut 

yourself or will sell ready to load. 
Write Rolling Hill Ranch, Rangeiey, 
Maine. 


PLASTIC FILM 


PLASTIC: THREE CLEAR 9x12'— 
$1.50. Triple weight Tarpaulin 

9'xl2'—$2.00, Black $2.50; 9'x20' 
$3.25, Black $4.00. Postpaid Catalog 
Adval. Box 2827J, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 


SAWDUST 


SAWDUST and Shavings in carload 

lots. Sawdust in bulk truckloads, 
also baled shavings. Bono Sawdust 
Co., 33-30 127th Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Tel. Hickory 6-1374. 

CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER & WINE PRESSES, New and 

rebuilt. Repairs and Supplies. 
Write for Supply Catalog #64. W. G. 
Runkles' Machinery Co., 185 Oak¬ 
land St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 


FRUITS AND FOODS 

AVERY'S GOLDEN WILDFLOWER 

honey. 5 lbs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.20 
prepaid. Holly G. Avery, Katonah, 
N'-'w York. 

EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, Buck- 

wheat or Fallflower, 5 lb. contain¬ 
er $2.30; 3-$6.00; 6-$l 1.00. Prepaid 
4th zone. Paul Lang Apiaries, Box 
R, Gasport, New York. 


VERMONT MAPLE Syrup, all grades. 

$5.50 gallon, plus postage, insur¬ 
ance cash or C.O.D. Eben Merrill, 55 
Pleasant St., Ludlow, Vermont. 


CHOICE CLOVER HONEY, extracted 

5 lbs. $2.25. Six 5's $10.50 all 
prepaid. (60 lbs. $11.00 here.) 
Charles Peet, Gouverneur, New York. 

QUALITY NUT MEATS — Postage 

prepaid, pound quantities, Hick¬ 
ory 1— $2.80; 2 — $5.20; 5 — $12.20; 
Black Walnut 1 — $2.50; 2 — $4.50; 
5—$10.50; Pecan 1— $2.00; 2— 

$3.50; 5— $8.00. Quantity discounts. 
T. J. Harman, R.D.#1, York Haven, 
Pennsylvania 17370. 


SHELLED NUTS AND SPICES 


BLACK WALNUTS, Pecans, Brazils, 

English Walnuts, Almonds, Pepper, 
sassafras, Cinnamon $1.25 Lb. Dried 
Mushrooms $3.00 Lb. Peerless, 538 
R, Centralpark, Chicago, III. 60624. 
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FOR THE LADIES 


NYLOLACES, 40 yards $1.00; But¬ 
tons, 800—$1.00; Quiltpatches 
200—$1.00. Schaefer, Drummond- 
ville, Quebec. 


BAKE new greaseless doughnuts in 

kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Daniels. 3605 South 1 5th Ave., Minne- 
ODOlis 7, Minnesota, 
ginia. 


HANDWEAVING—LEARN this craft 

at our resident studio. Rug Wool— 
Special $1.00 per lb. for hooking and 
weaving (warp or weft). Send 10<Z 
for sample or information. The Man¬ 
nings, East Berlin, Pennsylvania. 


YOUR CHURCH or Group can raise 

$50.00 and more, easy and fast. 
Have 10 members each sell only 
twenty 50# packages my lovely 
cheery Christmas Carol Table Nap¬ 
kins. Keep $50 for your treasury. 
No money needed. Free samples. 
Anna Wade, Dept. 687AW, Lynch¬ 
burg, Virginia. 


QUILT PIECES! Percale Prints. 1 y 4 

lbs. $1.00. 31/4 lbs. $2.00. Post¬ 
paid. Ward Gould, 92R North, Med- 
field, Massachusetts. 


REVERSIBLE RAG CARPET 24" by 

48" $2.50 postpaid. J. Nagle, 

1 105 Vi Maple, Barnsboro, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


QUILT PIECES— 71/2 pounds $2.00 

includes velveteens, corduroys, 
flannelette and cottons. Bromberg, 
1558 Minford Place, Bronx 60, New 
York. 

POCKETBOOK RAINCOATS two for 

a dollar plus dime for postage. 
Lightweight, plastic, tiny-pack! 
Hooded. Snaps. Full length. Fits all 
sizes. Parkhurst, 10-R Heathcote, 
Lindenhurst, New York. 

LEFTH AND ED SCISSORS, PINKE R S. 

Free catalog. Lefthand, Box 402, 
Warren 1 1, Ohio. 

FASC IN AtTng GERMAN CLOCK, 

cuckoos quarter hours, shipped 
direct, six weeks delivery, duty, 
postage included, $4.95. Syl-Mar, 
17 Cornelia, Asheville, N. C. 


PRODUCTS FOR FARM & HOME 

SEPTIC tanks reconditioned by mir¬ 
acle cleaning compound SURSOLV- 
ENT. Saves annual pumping and dig¬ 
ging. Restores faulty leachability 
back to newness. Cleans cesspools, 
drywells, overflows and clogged 
drains Free descriptive literature and 
testimonial letters. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Allston 34. Mass. 

STOP ITCHING: Promoting healing 

of piles, psoriasis, eczema. "Rob¬ 
erts Reliable Salve" effective since 
1888. Satisfaction guaranteed. Three 
ounces $1.00 postpaid Roberts Phar¬ 
macy, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS Bargain Sale. 

Precision Swiss Vito-Rapid Shav¬ 
ers, 2 years guarantee. Order today. 
$6.95 prepaid. G. E. Lonk & Co., 
P.O. Box 243, Williamstown, New 
J ersey._ 

ASPHALT ALUMINUM — Prepcid 

east of Mississippi, $2.15 per ga'- 
lon, minimum order 30 gallon drums. 
Price list available. Tout Paints, 
QuarryviHe, Penna._ 

RESTORE CHAIRS—Discover sensa¬ 
tional rewards! Complete kits 
guaranteed premium medium C A NE 
—$2.75 postpaid, FIBRE RUSH— 
$2.95 postpaid. Quality seating, -q- 
finishing materials—Catalog 10c. 
Order Now! The Workshop, Dep J R 
—122 Main Street, Penn Yan, New 
York 14527. 


DEALERS MART 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

BARN CLEANERS, Silo Unloaders, 

Engineered by Patz. New different 
Bunk Feeders Manure Stackers, re¬ 
placement chains for all make clean¬ 
ers, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. Willard 
Howland, Southampton, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

FOR SALE—Used farm pick-up truck 

tanks, 1800 to 3000 gallons. 
Write Portersville Stainless Equip¬ 
ment Corp., Portersville Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or Phone Portersville 2421 or 
2431. 

RICE POTATO Diggers. Attractive 

low prices. Repairs for all models. 
Rice Mfg. Co., Honeoye Falls, New 
York._ 

TRACTORS—Tire Chains—Loaders. 

10 and 11x28 hardened heavy 
duty tire chains $35.00 pair; imme¬ 
diate delivery on all sizes tire chains 
for trucks—tractors—buses—grad¬ 
ers. Also snap tracks—half tracks, 
more than thirty new—used—rebuilt 
Crawler and Wheel Tractors; Ford— 
Ferguson—Oliver—J. Deere—Hough 
Backhoes, Loaders, Fork Lifts. Rent¬ 
als—leases etc. Horner Tractor Sales, 
777 So. Broadway, Geneva, Ohio. 

WANTED7 A LL IS C H ALM ERS Roto 

Balers. — Brice Creesy, Andover, 
Ohio. 

DEPRESSION PRICES—We sell cheap. 

Save 75% off new and used tractor 
parts, crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 
Makes, Models. Catalog ready. Send 
25<z. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

HYDRAULIC MANURE loaders. 

Heavy Duty, Free Photo, price list, 
write Vaughn Mfg. Waseca, Minne¬ 
sota. 

HANDY JACK pulls, pushes, clamps, 

lifts 6,000 lbs. Practical tool, 101 
uses. Free literature. Sine, NY4, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 

WANTED: Used bulk tanks all sizes 

and makes. Ruprecht Dairy Equip¬ 
ment, Eden Valley, Minnesota. 
SELF-PROPELLED silage leveler, 
proven, patented, guaranteed. 
Mounts on the end of gooseneck, easy 
to install, $75. Write Kidron Cycle, 
Apple Creek, Ohio. 

65 CORN PICKERS, selfpropelled, 
one and two row mounted and pull 
type. Harvesters, Blowers, Choppers, 
Elevators, Silo-Fillers, corn binders, 
stalk shredders, corn cribs and stone 
pickers. Big discount on New Forage 
Wagons. Low boy trailers and Road 
Rollers. Crawlers and wheel type 
tractors with loaders and backhoes. 
20 acres of new and used equipment. 
Keener Equipment Co., 1531 Man- 
heim Pike, Lancaster, Penna. Inter¬ 
section of Rts. 72 and 230. 


RUBBER HOSE (red) l/ 2 " I.D. new 
Surplus, 15,000 ft. 5# per foot, 
fob Hartford. Samples on request. 
Acme Surplus, 539 Windsor St., Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. 

SELF PROPELLED silage leveler and 

mixer. Easy install on end of goose¬ 
neck light simple rugged—less cost 
$75.00, two-$120. prepaid Mfg. Box 
348, East Earl, Penna. 

FOR SALE: High capacity corn shelt¬ 
er with blower, motor and con¬ 
veyor. Driven by Ford engine. Arid 
Aire commercial grain and corn 
dryer. 200 Ft. of 10" auger with 
hangers and cover. Genoa Grain Co., 
Genoa, New York. 

ROCK PICKERS, Bestland—8 models 
in world wide use! Write Viel 
Manufacturing Company, Box 632, 
Billings, Montana. _ 

ENSILAGE LEVELER and Mixer— 
Zimmerman's self propelled, blow¬ 
er pipe attached, light weight 13 
lbs. Retail—$75.00. Dealers wanted. 
Distributor Joseph Zimmerman, Box 
71, Terre Hill, Pennsylvania. 

USED BULK MILK TANKS for sale. 

Lange Farm Equipment, Medford 
Lakes, New Jersey. 609-654-8958. 

October, 1964 


Handy TORCH 

has 99 uses, 

SPLITS GIANT ROCKS,DESTROYS 



treestumps, parasites. Sprays, 
thaws, disinfects, dries con¬ 
crete. 800,000 enthused 
users. Weighs20 lbs. Burns 
kerosene, easy to use. Free descriptive 
literature. Sine, NY2,Quakertown,Pa. 


1958 CASE 320 FRONT END LOAD¬ 
ER and back hoe. Rubber tires— 
includes 3 buckets, superior condi¬ 
tion—$3,000.00 McLean and Sons, 
349 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, 
Penn sylvania. EL 7-0563. 

6HP ROTARY TILLER-TRACTOR 

Combination, $139. Special 36" 
Rotary Mower attachment, $56. 
6HP Riding Tractor, $198. Univer¬ 
sal Mfg. Co., 324 West Tenth, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

USED BULK MILK COOLERS bought, 

sold and traded. Varney, Derby, 
Vermont. 


NEW IDEA 2 row Mounted Corn 

Packer 2 yrs. old on Farmall "M" 
or "WD." False gate wagon any¬ 
thing can be bought separate. CA— 
Allis-Chalmers — like new—2—14" 
Plows, 7' sealed Big Harrow, 2 row 
cult. Ideal for up to 75 acre farm. 
Will deliver. A. Litecky & Sons, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. Phone: 
609-267-5461. 

CASE SELF-PROPELLED WINDROW- 

ER, model 950, 12 foot table, 

crusher, dual wheels. Used only 12 
hours—$4700 or will swap for hay, 
Angus cows and calves, or good 
tractor and flat bed trailer. Thomas 
J. Kenny, Route 2, Ulster, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


FARROWING CRATES — All steel 

with creep panels $22.95. Free 
literature. Dolly Enterorises, 192 
Main, Colchester, Illinois. 

"BEST" DAIRY & BEEF Cattle and 

Hog Oilers and Oil for complete 
year-round grub worm and lice con¬ 
trol Write for complete details to: 
EECO, Inc., 4021 N. 6th Street, Har¬ 
risburg, Pennsylvania 17110. 

SILOS & UNLOADERS 


SILOS, Silo Unloaders, barn cleaners. 

Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 


DON'T BE BLUE because of high 

silo costs. Get free folder about 
economical, durable, attractive Coro- 
stone Concrete Stave Silo, related 
equipment. Box 220-R, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 


GRANGE SILOS lead in long-term, 

low-cost storage of Haylage, si¬ 
lage. Write for brochure, Grange 
Silo Company, Department R. Weeds¬ 
port, New York. 

PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! Are you 

"fed up" on trying to feed your 
livestock by hand or with old-fash¬ 
ioned equipment? You can save 
hours of labor every day by install¬ 
ing a completely mechanized, trou¬ 
ble-free feeding operotion by Van- 
Dale . . . tailor-made to meet your 
exact feeding requirements. Get all 
the facts on VanDale farm-engi¬ 
neered silo unloaders and push-but¬ 
ton bunk feeders. Write for free 
brochures: VanDale, Inc., Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 


f 


GLUE 

LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and 
prices. Box CR-104, linadilla Silo Co. 
Unadilla, N.Y. 


and K 
:o.. | 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


NEW! NOW TREAT MASTITIS for 

less than 21 <f with new "Uni- 
Power" infusion! Each dose contains: 
100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 
mg. Neomycin, 750 mg. Sulfathia- 
zole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 5 mg. 
Cobalt. Infuse directly into the in¬ 
fected quarter by withdrawing 1 Occ 
(1 dose) into syringe with a needle, 
then replace needle with an infu¬ 
sion tube. Also ideal when drying off 
a cow—infuse 1 Occ of "Uni-Power" 
into each quarter—allow to remain 
until the cow freshens. "An ounce 
of prevention is worth pounds of 
milk." Recommended by leading vet¬ 
erinarians and dairy experts. Per 
1 OOcc bottle (10 doses) $2.35 Six 
bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for 
$25.00 and receive FREE a syringe, 
needle and infusion tube. At your 
Anchor of New England dealers or 
order direct from Anchor Serum 
Company of New England, Dept. R-6, 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. (We pay 
the postage!) Write today for FREE 
veterinary supply catalog and health 
guide listing over 400 products from 
the world's largest serum plant! 
(Please note: As always milk should 
be withheld from human consump¬ 
tion 72 hours after the last treat¬ 
ment. ) 


KEN-MAST MASTITIS TREATMENT 

-—Penicillin, Dihydrostreptomycin, 
Neomycin, Sulfanilamide, Cobalt in 
1 5CC disposable syringes. Dozen pre¬ 
paid $5.15. Quantity savings. With¬ 
hold milk from treated quarter 72 
hours. Authorized Anchor Serum 
Dealer. Kensington Veterinary Sup¬ 
ply, Kensington, Connecticut. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary 

supplies direct to you at wholesale. 
Send card for new wholesale cata¬ 
logue. Eastern States Serum Com¬ 
pany, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

FARM BUILDINGS 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES 

for barns and sheds. Douglas Fir 
bonded with completely waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters—extra low prices. Box 
T-104, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
New York. 


FARM BUILDINGS for all purposes, 

low cost, easy terms Nold Farm 
Supply, Rome, New York. 


STEEL FRAME FARM Buildings, Clear 

Span. Low cost. Roy K. Ottman, 
Box 668, Cobleskill, New York. 

SIGNS AND MARKERS 

NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox— 

Lawn Markers, Farm Signs, Special 
Signs. Printing all kinds. Sample cat¬ 
alog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
New York 13021 Dept. R. 


NO TRESPASS SIGNS—On weather¬ 
proof Tag, with name and ad¬ 
dress: 200-$ 15.00; 100-$9.50; 50- 
$6.50 postpaid. Chic Press, Monti- 
cello, New York. 

PLASTIC POSTED LAND SIGNS Du^ 

rable, Inexpensive. Free sample. 
Minuteman, Stanfordville, New York. 

NO TRESPASSING—NO HUNTING: 

100 2-color heavy $4.00; 50— 
$2.25; 1 color Tag board 100— 

$3.00; Postpaid. Evans Press, 44 N. 
Tenth Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM "POSTED" SIGNS $15. 

per 100. Write for free sample. 
John Voss, 206 Elmbrook Dr., Man¬ 
lius, New York. 


TRACTOR PARTS 

NEW AND USED TRACTOR parts and 

Crawler parts. Grader parts for 
practically every tractor make Low 
prices. Write for Free 1964 40-Page 
catalog. Acme Tractor Parts Com¬ 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


TRACTORS 

FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL Tractors, 

new and slightly used. Large se¬ 
lection in stock. Will deliver on trade 
or cash basis anywhere in Northeast¬ 
ern United States. Will trade for 
automobiles, real estate, fqrm ma¬ 
chinery, etc. Allowing $2000 on M's 
and $1509. on H's in running condi¬ 
tion. David deGraff, Williamstown, 
New York. Phone 964-2214. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 

JEEPS $64.50, Airplanes $75.20, 

Boats $6.18. Many others direct 
from U.S. Government. For complete 
"Directory" and catalog send $1.00 
to Quality Surplus, Dept. NY-10, Box 
23, Greensburg, Penna. 

GIGANTIC SURPLUS SALE^ Save 

70% or more Government surplus 
power plants, hydraulics, cylinders, 
air compressors, pumps, winches, 
waterhose, telephones, surveyors 
transit-levels, wire, binoculars, elec¬ 
tronics, tools, hundreds more. Ex¬ 
ample: $300 pump only $4.85. Also 
many campers items. Large illus¬ 
trated catalog free. Surplus Center, 
900-NY-l "O" St., Lincoln, Ne¬ 

braska. 

SAW CHAINS 

GUARANTEED CUTTING CHAINS 

for any chain saw, 1/3 off, ppd. 
New chain saws $89.95. Armstrong's. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

FACTORY PRICES: Brand new, first 

quality fully guaranteed saw chain 
in .404", 1/2", °r 7/16" pitch. Chain 
for bar of any saw with cutting 
length 12" to 14" only $10.00; 
15" to 16" $11.00; 17" to 20" 
$13.00; 21" to 24" $15.00. Add 50c: 
to total order for shipping. Give saw 
name, bar cutting length, pitch used 
or number of drive links in chain. 
Send check or money order to Zip- 
Penn, Inc., Box 179-D, Erie 6, Penn¬ 
sylvania. For COD send $2 deposit. 
Write for savings on bars, sprockets, 
saw accessories. 


YOUR OWN CHAIN SAW business. 

Protected territories. Deal direct 
with manufacturer. Free sales helps. 
Write Chain Saws, Box RN423, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 

SAW CHAINS—For any make chain 

saw. Prepaid at a savings. R & C 
Equipment Sales, P.O. Box 101, 
Franklin Lakes, New Jersey. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

20% OFF on parts. Volkswagen by 

Karl, 49 Johnson Park, Buffalo 1, 
New York. 


TIRE CHAINS for passenger cars. 

Farm Tractors, Trucks, Graders. 
Heavy Duty—Low prices—Prompt 
shipment. Write for complete Tire 
Chain Catalog to: Southern Parts 
Corporation, 1268 N. 7th, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


ANTIQUE CAR to 1939, running or 

not. Fierro, 865 Main, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

CLIPPER BLADES 


CLIPPER BLADES sharpened $.90 per 

pair. Clippers repaired. Ear I vi I le 
Clipper Service, Earlville, New York. 

TIRES 

TRUCK * FARM * Car—Used Tires 

—Excel. #1-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
700x16 6 ply $10.00; 750x16 8 ply 
$12.00; 900x16 8 ply $15.00; 750x 
20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000 
x20 12 ply $25.00; Farm Tire Spe¬ 
cialist—Airplane Conversion, New 
Truck—Tractor Tires also available. 
Write for complete list. Send check 
or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 
Gans Tire, 1003 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass, Tel: 889-2035. Area Code 617, 

NYLON aircraft tires for farm use, 

14-15-16 inch. Dealer inquiries in¬ 
vited. Write Kepler Supply, Fayette¬ 
ville, New York. 


FU RNACES AND BOILERS 

CUT HEATING COSTS. Use our Auto¬ 
matic Coal Burning or Complete 
Combustion Wood Burning Furnace 
or Boiler. Literature free. Marco In¬ 
dustries, P.O. Box 6-R, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


DEALERS WANTED 


DEALERS WANTED 

New complete line farm and in¬ 
dustrial tractors and equipment. 
Very limited capital requirements. 
For more information send card: 
Box 7724 Rural New Yorker. 


DEALERS WANTED 

Lockwood Grader Corp., major 
manufacturer of potato and beet 
harvesting equipment and special 
produce processing machinery, seeks 
new dealers. Choice dealer ter¬ 
ritories open. For the finest in 
the field—write or contact: Jack 
Roderick, General Sales Manager, 
LOCKWOOD GRADER CORP., 
GERING, NEBRASKA 69341. 


RURAL 

NEW 

YORKER 

classified 

really 

gets 

results— 

FAST! 

Attractive ... In¬ 
expensive—still only 
28# per word—and 
the best way to 
reach the best farm¬ 
ers in the Northeast! 


Use handy coupon 
on following page 
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* SWISS "BIG BROWN COWS" 


28TH EASTERN BREEDERS’ SALE 
SAT., OCT. 17, 1964, 
at 12:00 NOON 

Fair Grounds, Cobleskill, N.Y. 

40 Selected ‘ SWISS” 

COWS—BRED HEIFERS—OPEN 
HEIFERS—2TOP Service-Age BULLS 

More than half freshen from sale date 
on. One hred heifer is from a dam with 
22,000 M. another is from a dam with 
19,000 M. Ten are out of dams with 
over 16.000 M. The type and production 
inheritance of this offering is excep¬ 
tionally high. 

FREE TRUCKING—to every buyer of 
5 or more cataloged animals up to 150 
miles. 

HEALTH: Calf. Vac., Accred., Certi¬ 
fied, tested within 30 days. 

Be Sure to Get a Catalog From 
DERICK V. WEBB 
SHELBURNE, VT. 


SALES—SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARYLAND SWINE Producers Feed¬ 
er Pig Sales 2nd Monday Monthly 
—Caroline Sales Co., Denton 4th 
Monday Monthly — Livestock Ex¬ 
change Boonsboro. Contact Maryland 
Swine Producers, Fairgrounds, Timo- 
nium. 


BEEF CATTLE 


REGISTERED POLLED Herefords, 

Breeding stock for sale. Top Blood¬ 
lines. E. S. Boerner, Owner, Penn Yan, 
New York. Robert J. Generaux, Mgr., 
Canandaigua, New York. 


PUT PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET. Put 

Shorthorn beef cattle to work at 
your farm. Turn grass to beef, rap¬ 
idly and efficiently. Thrive in tough¬ 
est winter conditions. Free perform¬ 
ance facts for the asking—Associa¬ 
tion Secretary, Dale R. Buck, Route 
2, Waterloo, New York. 


FOR SALE: BUY AND TRY our large 

type Scotch Angus bulls, P.R.I. 
production and progeny tested. 
Transfers include ''Advanced Reg¬ 
istry" certificates. FROZEN ANGUS 
SEMEN AVAILABLE FOR WORLD 
TRADE, Plan to visit our cattle oper¬ 
ation when in Washington or enroute 
to the World's Fair. You will always 
be most welcome. Request folders 
with data and prices. Address: James 
B. Lingle, Manager, Area Code: 301 
Office: 827-2041, Residence: 827- 
8143. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland, 


REGISTERED ANGUS BREEDING 

Stock for 4-H and Herd Improve¬ 
ment. Mohawk Farms, Canajoharie, 
New York. 518-CA 4-5262. 


ESTATE SETTLEMENT SALE — 35 

Angus Grade Cows—27 Spring 
Calves—bred back. Scriven Founda¬ 
tion, lnc.,c/o Iroquois Farm, Coopers- 
town, New York. 


FEEDER CATTLE-ORDER BUYER: 

Drought conditions again this 
Summer in Virginia have stepped 
up marketing of calves and year¬ 
lings. For immediate and future de¬ 
livery on all grades and weights of 
feeder cattle — we specialize in 
Angus—contact: Bob Deputy, Har¬ 
risonburg, Virginia. Phone: (703) 
434-2693, Manager, Virginia High 
Country Feeder Cattle Co., Inc., a 
division of Canning Land and Caftle 
Company, Box 1236, Staunton, Vir¬ 
ginia. Office phone (703) 337-1 311 . 
REGISTERED POLLED Herefords. 

Bulls and Heifers. 6 to 12 mo. 
also breeding stock. Excellent blood 
lines. Crestwood Farm, Guernsey, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

FOR SALE—5 registered bred AN¬ 
GUS cows. 1 registered ANGUS 
bull. S. Cavalier, Ringoes, New Jer¬ 
sey^_ 

POLLED HEREFORDS — Registered 

heifers and bred cows. Robert 
Mead, Yale Farm, Norfolk, Connec¬ 
ticut. TAylor 4-5002. 

SEVENTEEN YEARLING BRED Angus 

grade heifers for October delivery. 
Excellent group. Iroquois Farm, 
Cooperstown, New York. Area 607 
LH-7-9901. 

CHAR0LAIS 


CHAROLAIS—America's Fastest 

Growing New Beef Breed. Select 
your Breeding Stock Now! Proven 
Herd Sires. Major Bloodlines. Lee- 
Vons Farms. Old Curtis Road, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut._ 

CHAROLAIS—200 head of the Best 

Charolais at the lowest prices. 
Registered and recorded bulls, cows, 
heifers for sale. Free literature. No 
Saturday sales. Flying Horseshoe 
Ranch, Morris, Pennsylvania. 353- 
2879_ 

CHAROLAIS: FASTEST weight gain¬ 
ing beef breed. Make excellent 
crosses with other breeds. Few choice 
young Purebred Bulls for sale. Best 
Bloodlines. R. James Hubbard, Caze- 
novia, New York. 

CHAR OLA IS—-FOUFt Yearling pure 

bred bulls registered really good. 
Younger pure bred bulls and heifers 
several 15/16ths bull and heifer 
calves. These percentage bulls fine 
for cross breeding. The Pritchard 
Farm, Three Bridges, New Jersey. 
Telephone 201 Plainfield, 6-1952 
for appointment to see cattle. 

CHAROLAIS—Bulls, open and bred 

heifers. All purebred and regis¬ 
tered, outstanding quality. Inquire 
River-Crest Farms, Columbia, New 

DAIRY CATTLE 

WESTERN DAIRY COWS delivered to 

your farm. Cash or Credit. Drop a 
card giving your name, phone num¬ 
ber and location of farm. Our field- 
man will contact you direct. 50 years 
of experience. I. Greenberg & Son, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. AMherst 
7-1101 Area Code 609. 


SHEEP 

DORSET FLOCK—Reg. 17 Ewes— 

Horned and polled. Bred for Fall. 
O. Koenig, Van Hornesville, New 
York._ _ _ 

OFFERING HAMPSHIRE RAMS and 

Ewes, yearlings and lambs. Also a 
few aged ewes. Our flock is head¬ 
ed by two international Champion 
Rams. These sheep are fast growing 
meat type Hampshires. Write Green 
Meadow Farms, R. #1, Leola, Penn¬ 
sylvania, or call collect 656-9284. 
Farm located 5 mlies north of Lan¬ 
caster on U.S. 222. 

SUFFOLK REGISTERED yearling bucks. 

Gail Oswald, R.D. #3 Penn Yan, 
New York. LY 6-3892. 

QUALITY SUFFOLK Yearling Rams 
to head Purebred and Commercial 
Flocks. Roy F. Van Vleet, Lodi, New 
York. 

TRIPLE YOUR PROFIT: Suffolk 

Ewes are noted for their multiple 
births, heavy milk supply, sturdy 
frames. Suffolk lambs produce solid 
red meat that is tender because of 
their quick growth. Suffolks are the 
meat breed! National Suffolk Sheep 
Association. Write Box 324, Colum¬ 
bia, Missouri. 

REGISTERED SUFFOLKS—Rams (25) 

big and fast gaining. Ewes—bred 
to Champion Ram. Selden Chase, 
5874 E. Henrietta Rd., Rush, New 
York. 

CORRIEDALES, YEARLINGS two year 

old Rams winners at Syracuse 1 963 
ram lambs. W. H. Preston, Spring- 
water, New York. Phone: Hemlock 
EZ 9-2431, _ 

SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Registered 

ewes. Williams Farm, Windy Row, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

4 MONTH OLD Pure Bred registered 

Cheviot Ram for sale. Fred Beech, 
723 Oxford Street, Belvidere, New 
Jersey._ 

_SWINE_ 

FEEDER PIGS—Best quality obtain¬ 
able, 90% Hampshire. Weights 40 
to 100 pounds. Delivered anywhere 
in U.S.A. Waitt Feeder Pigs, R2, 
Sheridan. Indiana. Phone PL 8-4301 . 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL YORKSHIRE 
SALE: 40 Bred Gilts; 10 proven 
bred sows; 20 open gilts; 20 spring 
boars. All registered, and produc¬ 
tion tested. 100 commercial open 
qilts, pure but not registered. All 
choice selections. Many from Certi¬ 
fied Meat Type litters. All by pro¬ 
duction and meat tested Sires. Many 
National Champion Bloodlines. Foun¬ 
dation and replacement herd stock 
for both commercial and pure bred 
hog farms. Friday October 2, 1 P.M. 
Eastern Daylight Time. Beaver Fair 
Grounds, Beaver Springs, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Brooks End and Par Kay 
Farms. Reno H. Thomas, Sale Man¬ 
ager, Beavertown, Pennsylvania. 
Write for Free Sale Catalog. Mail 
bids accepted. __ 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE, boars 
and gilts, also weaning pigs. 
Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York. 
Phone: LT 9-3087. 


HORSES AND PONIES 

"HOW TO TRAIN HORSES"—A book 

everyone who likes horses or ponies 
should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Beery School of Horse¬ 
manship, Dep*. 16410, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio,_ 

WELSH PONIES, broke to drive, bred 
mares, fillies and studs. Ponies 
trained and boarded. Two registered 
stallions at stud. Martin E. Struble, 
Lafayette, New Jersey._ 

LEARN ABOUT POA PONY—The 
46" to 54" Using Pony with Ap- 
paloosa Color and Characteristics— 
For Pleasure, Performance, Profit. 
Start now as a Club Member and 
Breeder. Attend the Annual Poa 
Breed Promotion Sale, Mason City, 
Iowa October 9th and 10th. For Sale 
Catalog and other information write: 
Pony Of The Americas Club, Inc., 
31 First Street, N.E., Mason City, 
I owa, _ 

_ DOGS _ 

SHELTIE ( Miniature Collie) Puppies. 

Champion pedigree. A.K.C. regis¬ 
tered, wormed, inocuiated. Astolat 
Kennels, Kunkletown 3, Pa. 

REGISTERED St. Bernard Puppies. 

Swiss Type. Famous Bloodlines. 
Walter E. Yoder, Route 1, Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. Phone ME 4- 
7664._ 

COLLIES, COCKERS, BEAGLES, FOX 

TERRIERS. Woodland Farms, Hast- 
inas. New York. 

A.K.C. PUPPIES; Airedales, Wires, 

Weimaraners. Safe shipping. Tour- 
tellotte, Morris, New York. 

COON HOUNDS—young-started and 

trained, Red-Bone, Red Ticks and 
blk and tans. G. Higgins, Hinsdale, 
New Hampshire. 

WORKING BORDER COLLIES. Pup- 

pies from imported parents. Mi¬ 
chael McPherson, Cape May, New 
Jersey. Formerly McLain, Ohio. 

HUNTING HOUNDS: Sold cheap. 

Long trial. Write Free Literature. 
Dixie Kennels, D-17, Herrick, Il¬ 
linois. 

BEAGLES GOOD BROKEN Dogs $20. 

6 day trial. Witis, 495 Plain 
Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

FREE: MIXED ESKIMO Male and 

Female. Myrtle Angle, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

IRISH SETTER PUPS, finest blood¬ 
lines in the East. Howard Bob- 
seine, Cattaraugus, New York. 

BEAUTIFUL BORDER COLLIE Shep¬ 
herd puppies, two months old, $20. 
each. Males eight months old start¬ 
ing to work, priced right. Phone: 
Loyalsock 478-2398. Frymire Farm, 
Trout Run, Pennsylvania._ 

MINK 

MINK, NATURAL BLACK, also Vio¬ 
lets. Low fall prices. Frank Tif¬ 
fany, Chadds Ford, R. 2, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


RABBITS 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 

knowing facts. 48 Page Illustrated 
Book describing 25 Breeds. Housing, 
Breeding, Feeding, Markets. Market¬ 
ing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit 
Association, 38 ARBA Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rab¬ 
bits. Fishworms on $500 month 
plan. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio._ 

MARKETS FOR Raisers of small 
stock. Information free. Hartman, 
Laurel Road, New City, New York. 


FARM LOANS 


FEDERAL LAND BANK AND 
PRODUCTION CREDIT LOANS 


See your local associa¬ 
tions or write: 

310 State St., 
Springfield, 

Mass. 01101 


NEW SYMBOL • OLD 




Livestock 
Breeders , 
Dealers and 
Farmers . . . 

The best way to get 
your sales message 
across is Rural New 
Yorker classified! 

Send Your 
Ad NOW 

Use handy 
coupon 
below 


SELL your products und services 



USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 
Simply fill in your ad . . . figure costs 
from the rate listed below and for¬ 
ward with your check. For quick, 
profitable results, ACT TODAY! 


through low cost dussified udvertisements 


ORDER BLANK 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER 
311 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 

Please insert my ad in_ 


Enclosed is my check for $_ 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


. issues of The Rural New Yorker. 


Name and Address 
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A Beneficial 'Bug' 

The Praying Mantis 


by Gladys R. Robinson 

MOST beneficial “bug” to ag¬ 
riculture is the insect-eating 
praying mantis. Other than its help¬ 
fulness in the horticultural field, I 
know of no other insect that has 
been the legend of so many wide¬ 
spread stories and superstitions. 
These legends have lead to its be¬ 
ing called Mantis religiosa or sim¬ 
ply, “praying mantis.” 

The ancient Greeks endowed it 
with supernatural powers and the 



Photo: Frank Warner 


The praying mantis is one of Nature's curious 
insect predators. Its egg clusters should not be 
destroyed. 

Arabs believed because of the shape 
and position of its head with its 
face turned to Mecca that it prayed 
constantly. Numerous other names 
were given the mantis: preacher, 
saint, soothsayer and nun. Alight¬ 
ing upon any person was a token 
of good fortune. Actually, they are 
not kind and gentle, but rather lion¬ 
like members of the insect world. 

The front pair of limbs are great¬ 
ly elongated with strong movable 
spines or teeth on the underside. It 
is in this groove that the tibia is 
capable of closing, penknife-like in 
fashion, to hold and cut. Waiting for 
prey, the mantis can seize and de¬ 
vour it with the knife-like blades. 
The praying mantis destroys great 
numbers of flies, grasshoppers, cat¬ 
erpillars, Japanese beetle and other 


small insects troublesome to plants. 
The larger South American species 
attack small frogs, lizards, even 
birds. In China, they are often kept 
in bamboo cages and the Chinese 
match them like fighting cocks. 

Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” says: 
“Japanese often attach a praying 
mantis to their bed by a long string 
to protect the sleeper against mos¬ 
quitoes.” Along the Amazon is a 
mantis which resembles the white 
ants it preys upon. Another Japa¬ 
nese species mimics a pink orchid; 
thus, it is a trap bait. 

It is often difficult, because of its 
color, to detect the praying mantis 
on plants and shrubs where it waits 
for its prey. It may easily be mis¬ 
taken for a live twig, unless you see 
it turn its long jointed neck. 

The beneficial insects are not 
found north of 40° latitude. 

Usually, in September they build 
their egg cases. These are cream or 
yellow in color, shaped like a round 
hat box, about one inch across, and 
made of a frothy texture which 
hardens. Favorite spots to settle 
down on until Spring are the twigs 
of trees and shrubs, heavy stalks 
of chrysanthemums, money plant, 
phlox and other strong-stemmed 
perennial plants. Each case contains 
hundreds of eggs. The baby mantis 
look like their parents, except for 
lack of wings. During the breeding 
period, the females cannibalistic 
instincts often become so aroused 
that they eat the males! 

The egg cases may not survive a 
severe Winter. Protection until 
Spring must be given them. The 
twigs or stems bearing the egg cases 
may be broken off and placed in a 
barn or garage where it is cool, but 
not freezing. Extreme care must be 
taken not to hatch the egg masses 
during the Winter, for there is no 
way to feed the baby mantis until 
they can live outdoors. 



US1NESS BITS 


BEEF BREEDING ... A more uni¬ 
form calf crop, heavier weaning 
weights, faster and more efficient 
gains in the feedlot, and improved 
carcass quality are advantages of 
selective breeding. How ABS can 
“beef up” your herd is explained in 
detail in a new 12-page booklet 
which reviews ABS progeny tests 
for beef sires. Charts show cost per 
calf of natural service in compari¬ 
son with A.I. breeding. Discussions 
of methods of heat detection and 
details of construction of insemina¬ 
tion chutes are included, too. For a 
free copy of “How Selective Breed¬ 
ing with ABS Proved Sires Beefs 
Up Your Herd,” write to AMERICAN 
BREEDERS SERVICE, INC., 325 NO. 
WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 60610. 


INSULATION METHOD ... A 

new strapping material has been 
developed that materially reduces 
cost of poultry house insulation. 
Under the new method, a result of 
cooperation between poultrymen 
and insulation manufacturers to 
find a more economical means of 
providing low-cost environment 
insulation, the use of special gal¬ 
vanized strapping makes it possible 
to speed up placing the insulation 
batts and polyetheylene film. Three 
simple and basic steps provide a 
full, waterproof controlled instal¬ 
lation job. Detailed installation 
drawings and data are available 
free from A. J. CERRARD & CO., RE¬ 
SEARCH DIV., 462 TOUHY AVE., DES 
PLAINES, ILL 


STRONGER SHELL EGGS ... A 

new educational bulletin has been 
prepared for those concerned about 
the problem of producing stronger 
shell eggs. The bulletin, “Feeding 
Calcium for Egg Shell Strength,” 
contains statements from six well- 
known college nutritionists about 
feeding oyster shell free choice. A 
copy of the bulletin is available 
without charge by writing to 
OYSTER SHELL INSTITUTE INC., 1 
ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. 10020. 


CONCRETE IMPROVEMENTS . . . 

How to make quality concrete and 
how to use it on the farm are dis¬ 
cussed in great detail in a new 52- 
page booklet titled “Concrete Im¬ 
provements for Farm and Ranch.” 
Projects covered include, among 
others, footings and foundations; 
barnyards, feedlots and feeding 
floors; manure loading ramps; fence 
posts; silos; irrigation pipelines and 
ditches; and soil and water im¬ 
provements. Included, too, are in¬ 
structions on how to obtain ad¬ 
ditional information on specific 
projects. Single copies of the book¬ 
let are available without charge by 
writing to PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSN., 33 GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, 


BULK MILK COOLERS . . . Stand¬ 
ard features of the Mueller “RH” 
Series of bulk milk coolers are de¬ 
scribed in a new four-page bulletin. 
Included are dimensions and ship¬ 
ping weight of all the models in 
the series. For a free copy of Bul¬ 
letin B-115, write to PAUL MUELLER 
CO., P.O. BOX 150, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
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MOST FARMERS say their fuel costs with Tox-0- 
Wik are only 1 1 2 c or 2c per bushel. 

PAYS FOR ITSELF FAST because you harvest 
early, cut field losses —save wasted groin. You store 
and seal perfectly dried grain. 

NO DAMAGE TO GRAIN is possible because it is 
constantly recirculating to assure even drying —the 
patented agitator prevents bridging and positively eli¬ 
minates hot spots and damaged gram 

COSTS LESS TO BUY due to the greot simplicity of 
the round bin with cone-shaped bottom and one vertical 
auger which recirculate the grain constantly. Fewer 
moving parts make operating cost less —takes less 
power and less fuel —has perfected automatic drying 
controls. 

TWO sizes, 250 and 560, both with loading 
hopper available. 

Get full information TODAY! 

ftflLMORE-^flTGE 

6tl Sherman St.. Clay Center, Kansas 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKET 

PLACE 


PROD UCTS FOR FARM & HOME 

THOUSANDS of items below whole¬ 
sale. Free details. U-R Inc., 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


LEG SORE sufferers—Send for free 

book on proven Viscose for relief 
of pain and aches of leg ulcers, 
swelling, itch, rash due to deep vein 
congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Ave., 
Dept. N.K., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEED CASH? Earn it raising fish- 

worms! Exciting details free! Oak- 
haven-88, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


FREE BOOK "990 Successful, Little- 

Known Businesses." Many fasci¬ 
nating opportunities! Plymouth- 
736-M, Brooklyn 4, New York. 


MONTAUK HIGHWAY—283 x 400 

ft. Business, House, suitable for 
convalescent home or restaurant, 
over 12,000 square feet of building. 
Over 8 acres with roadstand, chick¬ 
en farmer retiring, $55,000. 25% 
cash. FISHING STATION—Self Serv¬ 
ice Market, Gas Station, living quar¬ 
ters. Also Bar and Restaurant. And 
all kinds. Send your wants. I'll fill 
them. Fortuna & Rosso, Shirley—- 
Mastic Beach, New York. 281-9339. 


WIDOW MUST SACRIFICE 5 cor, 

equipped garage, tow truck, serv¬ 
ice station. Nice 3 bedroom apart¬ 
ment. All conveniences, in thriving 
community. Good living for good me¬ 
chanic. Present owner 10 years, 
$32,000. Taylor's Garage, 44 Orange 
Avenue, Walden, New York. 

October, 1964 


INCOME PROPERTY: Small grocery 

with beer license. Two rented 
apartments above store. On main 
highway. No competition. Must sac¬ 
rifice at $7,500. Palmieri, 100 Ma¬ 
ple Avenue, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
12866. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL—monthly 

magazine. How to raise, where to 
buy dairy goats. $2 annually. Box 
836, Columbia, AA-21, Missouri. 


OUT OF PRINT Books and Maga¬ 
zines, large selection — reasonable. 
Glass Book Shop, Trumansburg, New 
York 14886. 

YOUR N EIGH BOR PROBABLY Doesn't 

. . . have this book yet, or you'd 
have heard about it — plenty! Dra¬ 
matic, factual, non-partisan. How 
America was Lost explodes some 
dangerous popular myths (How 
many do you believe?) has two sur¬ 
prising quizzes, reveals America's 
fundamental moral dilemma and 
the one way out! Order today! Only 
$1.00 postpaid. Patriot's Press, Box 
1 402M, Boston 4, Massachusetts. 

COINS AND STAMPS 


20 LINCOLN CENTS before 1941 

plus Lincoln Oddity $1.00. Bellow, 
2959 Quaker Bridge Rd. Trenton 9, 
New Jersey. 

WILL BUY Indian head pennies. Pay 

150 each. Large copper 1 0 pay 
750. If you have any coins to sell, 
write, send me your list for my of¬ 
fer. Pay cash in advance. Frank 
Lurix, 25 Burr Street, West Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. 

10 DIFFERENT LINCOLNS before 

1921 $1.00; 20 before 1931 

$1.50. Gene Carlton, Chandler, Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


MINIATURE Art Calendars—"New 

Way" to send Greetings! For Per¬ 
sonal—Business use. Free Sample, 
with prices including our "Bargain 
Bulletin". Llanerch Shop, 538R Wales, 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 19083. 


WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED — HORSE DRAWN CAR¬ 
RIAGES, surreys, wagons, coaches, 
sleighs, old cars. Send price, descrip¬ 
tion and picture, if possible, in first 
letter. Arnold G. Carlsen, 77 Ander¬ 
son Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE CERTIFI¬ 
CATES-—Top prices all series in¬ 
cluding the New Issue—As high as 
97? on the $ for certificates due in 
1967. Send certificates to Ellenville 
National Bank or direct to me. Elaine 
G. Miller, POB 361, Ellenville, New 
York. 

OLD GOLD WANTED—Gold, Silver, 

Platinum, discarded jewelry, watch¬ 
es, spectacles, gold teeth, old coins. 
Highest prices paid immediately. In¬ 
formation free. Wilmot's 1067 Bridge, 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 

WANTED—USED WOOD or Brush 
Chipper with or without motor. 
Kermit V. Kemmerer, Barto, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

ANTIQUE AUTOMOBILES Wanted. 

Any condition. Joseph Fass, #5 
Howell Place, Newark 6, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

WANTED: TWO SILO unloaders, 14 

ft. and 16 ft. Dean Scott, Bel¬ 
mont, New York. 

WANTED GOOD USED brush chip¬ 
per. Thomas J. Kenny, Route 2, 
Ulster, Penns ylvania._ 

MUSICAL 

BRADLEY KINCAID and girls of 

Golden West now record exclu¬ 
sively for Bluebonnet records. For 
details write Records, Box 121, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76101. 

COLORSLIDES 

NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR—Eight 

Colorslides $1.00. All 64—$7.50. 
Eddings, 8R Roberts, Corning, New 
York. 

TRAVEL 

SEE ALL OF MEXICO in our Grand 

Circle Comprehensive 22 day 
heart of winter 1965 Tours. Modern 
bus. Depart Jan. 15 and Feb. 26, 
1965. Only $399. Send for leaflet. 
Shanly International Corp., 528-R 
Blue Cross Bldg., Buffalo 2, New 
York. 


WALLPAPER 

WALLPAPER Manufacturers Co., 

P.O. Box 2468, Philadelphia 47, 
Pennsylvania. Buy direct and save 
50% or more. Free catalog. Write 
today. 

WALLPAPER SALE—FINAL clear- 

ance 1964 patterns. Write for your 
free catalog at once. Sensational sav¬ 
ings. We pay postage. Burlington 
Trading Post, 1800 Burlington, North 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

TOBACCO 


"TOBACCO"—Smoking ("ready 

mixed") or Chewing (sweet). 5 
pounds $3.00 postpaid. Fred Stoker, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 

SCHOOLS 

AUCTION SCHOOL. Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Term soon. Veteran approved. Free 
catalog. Home study course. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Terms 

Soon. Free Catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Box 85, Mason City, Iowa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free cat¬ 
alog! Missouri Auction School, 
1330-39 Linwood, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri 64109. 


FELLER AND BUCHER Auctioneering 

College: Free catalog, World fa¬ 
mous records. 225 South Schuyler, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


FILM DEVELOPING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo 

prints, 500! 12-600. Kodacolor: 8 
prints $2.50; 12-$3.50. Davenport 
Finishers, Davenport, Iowa. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—Limit one 

roll, black-white, 8—350; 12— 
450; Kodacolor, 8—$2.00; 12— 

$2.50 Tops Photo Service, Box 
191-R, Lyons, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books 

and tools. Free catalog. North 
American, Box 77-RL, Fox River 
Clove, Illinois. 


CREATE THINGS with your hands. 

Hobbies, Arts and Crafts are fami¬ 
ly fun. Turn spare time into pleasure 
and profit. Send 25 cents (refund¬ 
able) for catalogue of over one hun¬ 
dred projects, or write for informa¬ 
tion. Hobby World, Wyckoff, New 
Jersey. 

GOLD, TREASURE, Coin Locator 

$2.00 complete. Guaranteed. Treas- 
ures-10, Ashland, Oregon. 

BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES— 

Strongest Formulas, $2.00. Com¬ 
plete Brew Supplies: Hydrometers, 
Presses, Crushers). Research Enter¬ 
prises, 29-K95 Samoset Road, Wo¬ 
burn, Massachusetts. 


WANTED MARKET FOR Cavies short 

haired colored and white. Miss 
Marjorie Persons, Hartwick, R.D.#1, 
New York. 


"SIX WILL FORMS" plus "Informa¬ 
tion by Lawyer," $1.00. Brugen- 
heimer Publishers, Box 158-N3, Lex¬ 
ington, Massachusetts. 


"BREW RECIPES!" . . . Beers, Liq¬ 
uors, Ale! Full-Strength Recipes, 
$2.00. Interstate Products, Box 1- 
B8W, Pelham, New Hampshire. 


MARRIAGE, BIRTH Certificates, Di¬ 
plomas. Quality Forms, $1.00 
each. Brugenheimer Publishers, Box 
158-G19, Lexington, Mass. 


KEY RING and Chain to hold new 

Kennedy Half-Dollar. Makes a 
beautiful and practical souvenir you 
will treasure for life. Only $1. West¬ 
ern Specialty Co., Dept. F-53, 5525 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia 90036. 


FOR SALE 

2-Buda Diesel Power Units Model 
4DC-645 rated 1I5HP, PTO with 
clutch, in good operating condi¬ 
tion, priced to sell. Also available 
smaller gasoline engine power units. 
Foundation Equipment Corp. 
38th Ave. & 10th St. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 

Tel: (212) EX-2-1100 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

Science Finds Healing Substance That Does Both — 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New \ ork, N. Y. (Special) —For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish¬ 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids 
and to relieve pain—without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 


astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub¬ 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a 
world-famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under 
the name Preparation H®. At all 
drug counters. 


Ruptured Men 
Get $3.50 Truss 

No Charge For It 
Now or Ever 

Kansas City, Mo—A doctor’s 
invention for reducible rupture 
is proving so successful, an offer 
is now being made to give every¬ 
one who will test it a $3.50 truss 
at no cost. This invention has no 
leg straps, no elastic belts, or 
leather bands. It holds rupture 
up and in. Is comfortable and 
easy to wear. After using it many 
report entire satisfaction. Any 
reader of this paper may test the 
doctor’s invention for 30 days 
and receive the separate $3.50 
truss at no cost. If you are not 
entirely satisfied with the inven¬ 
tion—return it, but be sure to 
keep the $3.50 truss for your 
trouble. If you are ruptured just 
write the Physician’s Appliance 
Co., 9559 Koch Bldg., 2906 Main 
St., Kansas City, Mo., for their 
trial offer. 


Plagued Day And 
Night with Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such a common thing as unwise eating or 
drinking may be a source of mild, but annoying 
bladder irritations—making you feel restless, 
tense, and uncomfortable. And if restless nights, 
with nagging backache, headache or muscular 
aches and pains due to over-exertion, strain or 
emotional upset, are adding to your misery— 
don't wait—try Doan’s Pills. 

Doan's Pills have three outstanding advantages 
—act in three ways for your speedy return to 
comfort. 1—They have an easing soothing effect 
on bladder irritations. 2—A fast pain-relieving 
action on nagging backache, headaches, muscular 
aches and pains. 3—A wonderfully mild diuretic 
action thru the kidneys, tending to increase the 
output of the 15 miles of kidney tubes. So, get 
the same happy relief millions have enjoyed for 
over 60 years. For convenience, ask for the large 
size. Get Doan’s Pills today ! 


PEOPLE 



For 100 Years! 


INSTANT RELIEF 
FROM 
AGONY QF 


ITCHING! 


ADAMS' TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athlete's Foot, Chafing, Scaly and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using 
ADAMS TARLEINE, our 100 year old satis¬ 
factory-proven ointment which relieves through 
healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 
Send to Chas. L. Adams Medicine Co., Dent. 
Y-10, 324 W. Pleasant Ave., P. O. Box 133, 
Colvin Sta., Syracuse 6, N. Y. Send $1.00. 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimon¬ 
ials. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

J. S. San Bernardino. Calif., “I was troubled with 
a bad leg sore for many years, and at times was unable 
to walk. After trying many prescriptions and medicines, 
a friend recommended TARLEINE, which healed the leg 
in a very short time, and I hare never been bothered 
since.” 

W. J. P., Indianapolis, "I hare used TARLEINE and 
cured my piles and I am so thankful to you for putting 
out such a remedy." 


MWORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 

SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coverolls . $1.89 

Shopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 . 1.50 

Matching pants and shirts. 1.50 

Pants only . 1.00 Shirts only.50 

Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts . 2.00 

Gabardine-like pants only .. 1.25 

Gabardine-like shirts only .. .75 

Heavy twill pants (30-42) ... 1.75 

Heavy twill shirts—Dark 

colors—14'/ 2 to 17.ea. 1.25 

Lined twill jackets (36-42) ... 2.89 

Add $.75 for postage, No COD. 
All Sizes. Colors—Tan, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun¬ 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
Dept. B 

P. O. BOX 385 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 



Blueberry Plants 

WHOLESALE 6 RETAIL 

CERTIFIED • ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $6.98 RETAIL OFFER 

One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 

GALLETTA BROS.—BLUEBERRY FARMS 

475 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 


50 to 80 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $2,000 life in¬ 
surance policy (issued up to 
age 80). Once your application 
is approved, you may carry the 
policy the rest of your life. 

No one will call on you. And 
there is no obligation. 

Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Ameri¬ 
can Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. T1020N, Kansas City, Mo. 
64141. 



Suffer Varicose 



’ you suffer pain and misery of Varicose Ulcers 
or Open Leg Sores, send away at once for FREE 
Booklet “THE LIEPE METHODS FOR HOME USE.” 
Tells all about this 60-year-old method, praised and en¬ 
dorsed by thousands. Liepe Methods, Dept. 74-.* 
3250 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Plagiarism 

The copyright laws of the United States 
(condensed) are free to you upon your re¬ 
quest. A “must’’ for authors and writers, 
playwrights, publishers, lecturers, song¬ 
writers. etc. Published in the interests of 
an informed America by this agency. No 
obligation! Write today! Entirely free! 
Literary Agent Mead, Dept. RNY, 915 Broad¬ 
way. N.Y. 10. N’.V. 


ARTHRITIS 

Please write for my free information 

I am an arthritic. I tried so many things. 
Then one day a friend in pharmacal circles 
told me about a wonderful medicine for giv¬ 
ing hours-long relief in easing the minor pains 
and soreness of arthritis, rheumatism, neu¬ 
ralgia, neuritis, lumbago or bursitis. 

1 am so grateful I want to tell everyone 
about Norkon and my whole remarkable ex¬ 
perience and how thousands of others are now 
praising it, too. Please write for full informa¬ 
tion. It costs nothing and you may win so 
much. No obligation whatsoever. Just send 
your name and address to: 

Paul McCoy, Apt. 2110 11 W 42 St. NY 36 



Make It Now 


To Mellow the Fruit Cake 


M ANY connoisseurs of raisin 
fruit cakes say there's nothing 
like the applesauce variety for really 
exceptional flavor. This rich recipe, 
laden with both dark and golden 
raisins, cadied fruit mix, bright shiny 
cherries and walnuts, has proven a 
favorite for many years. A trio of 
fragrant spices is also blended into 
the rich golden batter. Making it 
now allows several weeks for the 
cake to age and mellow. This dis¬ 
tributes all the flavors evenly through¬ 
out the cake, and develops that 
wonderful happy flavor. 

Although it is pictured in a loaf, 
there's a multitude of other fanci¬ 
ful shapes that can be yours with a 
bit of imagination. Bake the flavor¬ 
ful batter in cupcakes or tiny juice 
cans. Ring molds or the tall stand¬ 
ing ones are perfect shapes for this 
glamorous festive dessert. 

Raisin Applesauce 
Christmas Fruit Cake 

I cup soft shortening 
1 1/2 cups brown sugar (packed) 

1/2 tsp. cinnamon 
1/2 + S P- nutmeg 
j/2 tsp. allspice 
2 tsp. vanilla 
4 eggs 

3'/ 2 cups sifted flour 
I tsp. baking powder 
’/4 tsp. soda 
1,1/2 tsp. salt 

I cup canned applesauce 
I lb. candied fruit mix 
I ( 15 -oz.) pkg. dark seedless raisins 
I ( 15 -oz.) pkg. golden seedless raisins 
I cup candied cherries 
I cup chopped walnuts 

Blend together shortening, sugar, spices 
and vanilla until light and fluffy. Beat in 
eggs until thoroughly blended. Resift 3 
cups flour with baking powder, soda and 
salt. Add to first mixture alternately with 
applesauce. Mix remaining 'A cup flour 
with fruit and nuts. Stir into batter. Turn 
into prepared pans. Bake in slow oven 
(300°F.) until done. Remove cakes from 
pan and cool thoroughly before wrapping 
for storage in saran, plastic or foil. Makes 
about 2% quarts batter. Use the following 
chart for specific baking instructions. 

Tips for Baking 

• When baking in containers 
that are not standard in size, fill 
chosen container with water to with¬ 
in one-half inch of the top edge. 
Then measure water to determine 
how much batter will be used. 


• For larger loaf cakes, line pans 
with brown paper and grease with 
shortening. When using smaller 
pans, such as small loaves, fancy 
molds or juice cans, grease well. 
Cupcake pans may be lined with 
double paper baking cups, or well 
greased. 

• Cool cakes thoroughly, then 
wrap carefully in heavy foil, saran 
or plastic bags. 

• Store in cool dry place. 

Times for Pan Sizes 

Place a shallow pan of hot water 
on floor of oven to give a less 
heavy crust. 

• 8 1 / 2 x 41 / 2 x 2 %-inch loaf pans— 
5 cups batter. Bake about 2 hours. 

• 5/2x3x2/ 2 -inch loaf pan—1% 
cups batter. Bake about I / 2 hours. 

• 3-quart tube pan or mold— 
2% quarts batter. Bake 2/2 to 3 
hours depending on tube size. 

• 7 / 2 -inch ring mold— 3 cups 
batter. Bake about I hour 40 min¬ 
utes. 

• 6-ounce juice can—/ 2 cup 
batter. Bake about 50 minutes. 

• 3x1/ 2 -inch cupcakes—/ 3 cup 
batter. Bake about 40 minutes. 


Beef Stew 

In a heavy pot (I use a black iron 
kettle), b rown two pounds cubed beef 
chuck in a little butter. Add two teaspoons 
salt and one cup hot water, and let simmer 
over low heat for one hour. Then place 
one medium onion in the center, add three 
stalks celery cut in one-inch pieces, four 
medium carrots, four medium potatoes, 
and two tablespoons tomato catsup. Sprin¬ 
kle vegetables with a little salt and pepper. 
Simmer another hour, or until all are 
tender. 

The secret lies in the long, slow cooking 
with only a little water, but it will burn 
down if not watched. If desired, the juices 
may be thickened with a little flour, just 
before serving. With the stew, I serve crisp 
salad greens, hot rolls, ice cream and 
cookies; also lots of good coffee. 

Hazel B. Corliss 


I enjoy making lace, but it caused eye- 
strain. As working over a piece of black 
cloth relieved this, I made myself a black 
half-apron with pockets. I wear this when 
I am working with any light material and 
use the large pockets as a place to keep 
my work. Mrs. E. C. Marshall 
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How Not 

To Sew a Perfect Garment 


by Janet Hall 

HANCES are you've read count¬ 
less articles on how to sew a 
perfect garment. Now how about 
one on how not to make an at¬ 
tractive and wearable piece of 
clothing? 

Here are five things not to do if 
you want to reap compliments on 
your sewing ability. If you want your 
home-sewn clothing to look 'home¬ 
made'' and unattractive, you'll: 

Choose Cheap Material 

• Choose the cheapest material 
in the store. When on the bolt, 
nearly every piece of goods in an 
atfracfive color or pattern looks 
good and a low price can make 
you feel like a thrifty lass. But be 
realistic. Super-low-priced material 
cannot be as good as moderately 
priced goods. Wash it and it be¬ 
comes limp. Wear it more than 
three times and it stretches or sags. 
It is apt to fray or pull out of shape 
when you are sewing it. 

Choose Patterns Hastily 

• Choose your patterns hastily. 
Why is it a woman will spend hours 
trying on ready-made dresses to 
find a becoming and wearable sfyle, 
but plans to spend only a scant few 
minutes pattern shopping. Pattern 
shopping is one of the most impor¬ 
tant sewing steps. Take the time to 
buy the right pattern. Take meas¬ 
urements beforehand so that you 
will be able to choose a pattern 
that fits. Think carefully about each 
of the features of a particular style. 
Have you ever worn a neckline like 
that? Does that shape skirt usually 
compliment you? Don't let just one 



FREE? Yes, absolutely free—your 
first Fall Printed Pattern. Choose 
sporty separates or glamor dress for 
yourself ... or a smart school style 
for daughter ... or choose any one 
pattern free from 300 sparkling de¬ 
sign ideas in our new Fall-Winter 
Pattern Catalog. Simply clip coupon 
in Catalog and mail to us with your 
choice. Even before the season begins, 
see the newest shapes in skirts slim 
and mobile-—the newest collar, sleeve, 
neckline details. Learn how to handle 
the five top, new fabrics. Find it all, 
plus your free pattern coupon, in our 
Fall-Winter Catalog, just out! Send 
50 cents to: The Rural New Yorker, 
Pattern Service, Box 137, Old Chelsea 
Station, New York, N.Y. 1001 I. 


good feature sell you on a pattern. 
Try to find a pattern with many 
favorable fashion points for you. 

Skip Basting 

• Skip the basting process. True, 
many skilled seamstresses can sew 
without basting, but are you really 
a semi-pro? There are many reasons 
for basting. Basting gives you a sec¬ 
ond chance. When a garment needs 
alterations, it can be altered with¬ 
out much fuss. And what garment 
doesn't need several changes before 
it fits right? A circular or flared 


skirt should be basted, the stitches 
cut every few inches, and the skirt 
let hang overnight. You won't be 
plagued by a sagging hemline if 
you do this. 

Skimpy Buttons 

• Skimp on buttons. Cheap but¬ 
tons cheapen your whole garment. 
Shop for buttons as carefully as you 
shop for material and a pattern. 
Ask yourself what season the dress 
will be worn, for what occasions, 
and whether it will be laundered at 
home or dry-cleaned. Have a swatch 
of material with you when you buy 
yaur buttons. Only by placing the 
button over the material can you 
really see if if is suitable. Beware 
of "cute" buttons. 


Hurry, Hurry 

• Rush. "I can whip up a dress 
in an afternoon," is a boast many 
women make. Usually it is not added 
that such dresses looked "whipped 
up." Really expert seamstresses cre¬ 
ate as well as construct. It takes 
time to create a beautiful garment 
whether it be a blouse, coat or even 
a child's dress. If you have ofher 
work to do, plan to do only so much 
each day. One day cut out, the next 
day baste, another day stitch and 
fit part of fhe garment until it is 
finished. To avoid rushing, buy ma¬ 
terial and pattern well ahead of 
the time the garment is needed. 
And never hurry a garment for an 
occasion. Wear something else! 


Thread a Gift Needle! 


4713 14'/2-2 4V 2 


7447. Cozy boots 

in sizes small, medi¬ 
um, large, ex. large. 
Directions. 25? 

9062. Size 16 dress 
takes 5A yds. 39-in. 
fabric. 35? 



» V 7447 


896. Sock doll. Di¬ 
rections for two dolls 
and pajamas. 25? 

949, Transfer of 12 

motifs for quilted 
bedspread. 25? 

7006. Colorful af- 

ghan in jiffy crochet. 
Easy directions. 25? 


949 


670. Knitted gloves 
in small, medium, 
larqe sizes included. 
25? 

4713. Size l6'/ 2 
takes 2'/s yds. 35-in. 
fabric. Transfer. 35? 




4510. Size l6 ! /2 
takes 4'/ 8 yds. 39-in. 
fabric. 35? 

4926. Size 22" takes 
% yd. 35-in. nap 
fabric. 35? 




7006. 





4510 

14'/2-24'/2 






611. Crocheted cap 
and mittens. Direc¬ 
tions for 2- to 8-yr.- 
olds. 25? 

544. Transfer of six 

motifs to embroider 
on gift linens. 25? 


4926 WTA 

21 Vi"—23" ^ 

968. Tra nsfer, direc¬ 
tions for 4 cuddle 
toys to stuff with 
foam rubber. 25? 

7290. Crocheted 

centerpiece — bowl, 
doily for fruit flow¬ 
ers. Directions. 25? 


544 


FREE . . . your first Fall Pat¬ 
tern! Choose it from 300 
sparkling design ideas in our 
big, new Fall-Winter Cata¬ 
log of Printed Patterns. 




THREE free patterns are 
printed in our big 1965 
Needlecraft Catalog, just 
out! Also, more than 200 de¬ 
signs to order. 


A ■ 

Sv; 


THERE are 16 complete 
prize-winning quilts—pattern 
pieces, directions for all— 

in our Book of Quilts. Pieced, 
appliqued favorites. 


The Rural New Yorker 10-64 

Pattern Service 

P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 1001 I 

Please send me the pattern which I have checked below. I enclose_ 

(Add 10 cents per pattern for first-class mailing.) Don't forget sizes where needed! 


Fd 544—Embroidered Motifs . (25?) 

Fd 611—Crocheted Cap, Mittens (25?) 

□ 670—Knitted Gloves .(25?) 

□ 896—Sock Doll (25?) 

Fd 949—Quilted Spread (25?) 

□ 968—Cuddle Toys (25?) 

Fd 7006—Crocheted Afghan .. . . (25?) 

Fd 7290—Crocheted Centerpiece (25?) 


NAME (please pr!nt) 
ADDRESS_ 


Fd 7447—Quilted Boots .(25?) 

□ 4510—Half Size . (35?) 

□ 4713—Half Size . (35?) 

□ 4926—21 Vz "-23" . (35?) 

Fd 9062—Misses’ Size . (35?) 

□ NEW DRESS CATALOG.(50?) 

□ NEEDLECRAFT CATALOG (25?) 

□ QUILT BOOK .(50?) 


.ZIP No. 



October, 1 964 
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RATs cBimT "ReAd/ 

They don't know or care 
what brand of bait you’re 
using-so why pay for 
the high priced killer? 

RATS CAN SMELL and TASTE —and 

they love the fresh-ground taste of TOM 
CAT Pellets. TOM CAT is kept fresh by 
an extra hermetically sealed inner bag. 

TOM CAT contains PROLIN* the new, 
proven dual-action anticoagulant killer 
that works in 4-8 days, actually re¬ 
quires less bait to kill. There’s abso¬ 
lutely no bait shyness with TOM CAT. 

Rats and mice take pellets back to nest 
for young. TOM CAT is completely safe 
around children, pets, livestock—when 
used as directed. 

YOU SAVE up to 40c per lb. over na¬ 
tionally advertised brands containing 
Jess effective killers than PROLIN. 

PUT TOM CAT to work on your farm now. Available in convenient 
sizes for home or barn at most Seed, Feed, Hardware and Drug 
stores. 

INSIST ON THE REAL THING . . . TOM CAT WITH PROLIN 



‘Prolin is developed by Wise. 
Alumni Research Foundation. 


Mfd. by GENERAL INSECTICIDE CO., INC., UTICA, N. Y. 

Jim. — 111 ■ 11 * 1 1 """"" 


A New FREE BOOK for 


MENMST40 


Troubled With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

This New Free Book points out that if 
you are a victim of the above symptoms, 
the trouble may be traceable to Glandu¬ 
lar Inflammation ... a condition that 
very commonly occurs in men of middle 
age or past. 

The book explains that, although many 
people mistakenly think surgery is the 
only answer to Glandular Inflammation, 
there is now a non-surgical treatment 
available. 

Non-Surgical Treatments 

This New Free Illustrated BOOK tells 
about the modern, mild, Non-Surgical 
treatment for Glandular Inflammation 
and that the treatment is backed by a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance. Many 
men from all over the country have 
taken the NON-SURGICAL treatment 
and have reported it has proven effective. 
Treatment takes but a short time and the 
cost is reasonable. 

WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOK 

This Book may prove of utmost impor¬ 
tance to you. Write Today. No obliga¬ 
tion. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. M 9949 




Hingham 32-H, Mass. 


WILL ANY OTHER FORAGE BODY DO THIS? 



RIGHT 


LEFT 


* With a GROVE FORAGE BODY you 
can unload green chop forage, silage, 
ear corn or grain, RIGHT . . . LEFT 
or REAR . . . and unload it FAST . . . 


FROM $975.00 f.o.b. factory 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION ON YOUR FARM 


because GROVE’S independent action 
of Cross Conveyor, Beaters and Floor 
Drag gives you more positive control 
and eliminates plugging. 


Write Dept. R NO 

GROVE MFG. CO. 

SHADY GROVE, PA. 



I have words which I should like to 
send to one of the song-writing com¬ 
panies to be set to music. I wonder if 
the firms which advertise to do this are 
reliable and if it would be worth what 
they charge. P.A. 

New York 

There are several well-known 
song-writing firms who have been 
known to us for years and who are 
reliable. They compose music for 
words which are sent in and get 
the song copyrighted. Then they 
produce the completed song in the 
form of sheet music which they 
send to the author of the words. 
They do not help to sell the song. 
Whether the service is worth the 
charge depends on what the author 
has in mind. The charge has usually 
been about $39, and it may be worth 
that to the author for his own 
pleasure. If his idea is commercial, 
we understand that there are a 
great many songs on the market, 
and it requires a great deal of effort 
and persistence to sell one. 


I am happy to report that we re¬ 
ceived the refund check on the radio 
in the amount of $21.75. Many, many 
thanks for your kind services. A.L.K. 

Pennsylvania 

This case provides a good lesson 
on the importance of keeping all 
correspondence and receipts, espe¬ 
cially cancelled checks and return 
receipts, until a transaction is com¬ 
pleted. A.L.K. purchased a radio 
which had been advertised over a 
radio station for several months in 
the Fall of 1963, sending $21.75 in 
payment. The radio did not come 
and he learned that many people, 
including the manager of the radio 
station, were anxiously waiting. 
Sometime later, he wrote a letter 
asking for a cancellation and re¬ 
fund. There was no reply, so he 
appealed to us. We telephoned to 
the firm. They said that they did 
not know why the radio was not 
sent, and that they did not have 
the letter of cancellation. A.L.K. 
sent us the return receipt for the 
letter and we were able to give the 
name of the signer of the receipt— 
who proved to be the party speak¬ 
ing over the telephone. She could 
not deny having the letter, and the 
refund was forthcoming. We under¬ 
stand that the radio station is taking 
action against the firm. But in any 
mail order deal, one should register 
all correspondence and receive a 
return receipt. It was the return 
receipt which enabled us to collect 
the refund. 


Today, I received the refund of 
$21.29 from Preen Uniforms. I do not 
have words to express my appreciation 
of your tireless efforts in effecting this 
settlement. MRS. C.M. 

New York 

Mrs. C.M. is a matron of a home 
for the aged, and ordered some 
dresses for one of the elderly wom¬ 
en, taking the woman s cash and 
sending a check. There was delay 
and continued delay, and we wrote 
twice before the firm two months 
later wrote that they would deliver 
the order in 10 days or else send a 
refund. In the meantime, Mrs. C.M. 
had to buy elsewhere. The matter 
dragged another month and the 
company sent her a new catalog 


instead of a refund. We wrote to 
the firm again requesting a refund. 
This brought a telephone call from 
them, and four months after her 
order, Mrs. C.M. received the re¬ 
fund. 


I want to thank you for speeding 
delivery of the two cookbooks I had 
ordered. I received the books this past 
week. I doubt if I would have received 
them without your aid. MRS. C.J.W. 

New York 

Mrs. C.J.W. ordered two cook¬ 
books on November 22, 1963, with 
a coupon from a company maga¬ 
zine. When she received her can¬ 
celled check in December, she 
wrote to the publisher about the 
order. But she did not receive the 
cookbooks or any reply. We wrote 
to the publisher on March 19. The 
first week in April, the books ar¬ 
rived. We are glad that we can 
speed up some of these business 
transactions. Sometimes, of course, 
there is confusion and error in re¬ 
gard to an order, in its recording 
or processing, but it seems increas¬ 
ingly easy to simply neglect orders. 

I want to thank you for the fine help 
you have given me. It was only through 
your efforts that my piano will have a 
new fall board. If there is a charge 
please send me the bill. It is one bill 
that would be a pleasure to pay. 
Thanks for everything. MRS. B.T. 

Maryland 

There is never a charge for our 
services, but we are glad that Mrs. 
B.T. feels as she does. She bought 
a new piano which had an imper¬ 
fect cover over the keys. The deal¬ 
er removed a scratch which was on 
the board, but it was also warped 
and could not be adjusted to work 
properly. We wrote to the piano 
manufacturer and they immediately 
sent the dealer a new fall board to 
fit Mrs. B.T.’s piano. The dealer 
then installed it. We very much ap¬ 
preciate the kind cooperation of this 
piano company to make a customer 
satisfied and happy. 


I sent $2.00 to a firm which offered 
work at home to anyone who could 
sew. I received a pattern and material 
which I made up and sent in. They came 
back with a report that the sewing was 
not good enough for them, but that if 
I would order from them $88.80 worth 
of materials, I could without doubt sell 
what I could make to stores and friends. 
Only if I do this can I get my $2.00 
back. Anyway I cut a pattern to use 
for my own purposes. MRS. R.G.C. 

Pennsylvania 

This is a very interesting example 
of what we have been writing in 
this column ever since its begin¬ 
ning, as applied to various lines of 
business. This is a frequent means 
used to avoid “buying back” and 
to force the producer to find his 
own market. As we have said 
through the years, we believe it is 
more profitable to start one’s own 
enterprise in the open market. This 
is the same suggestion which work- 
at-home firms make when the 
showdown comes. We do not ap¬ 
prove nor recommend any arrange¬ 
ment for sewing or raising animals 
for a concern which promises to 
buy what is produced. They are 
most likely not to buy. 
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In Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 6-8 

1964 NEPPCO Exposition 


A N exposition for egg and poul¬ 
try producers and their fam¬ 
ilies that is as large and as far- 
reaching in its scope of activities 
as any held in the Northeast in 
recent years will be unveiled in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, October 
6-8. The big annual Exposition and 
Convention of the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, held in 
Harrisburg’s Farm Show Building, 
will be a blend of educational ses¬ 
sions, Poultry Princess and Star 
Poultry Farmer contests, technical 
displays, youth competitions and 
demonstrations, banquets and spe¬ 
cial programs. NEPPCO officials 
are calling the 1964 edition of the 
14-State event “bigger and better” 
than ever, and have arranged for 
a full-scale educational program 
and a list of commercial and tech¬ 
nical displays to prove it. 

Largest Market Egg Show 

Sharing the billing with three 
days of educational sessions and a 
full acre of informative exhibits 
will be the nation’s largest market 
egg show, a day of turkey sessions, 
a poultry health clinic, a display of 
poultry business systems and a va¬ 
riety of other programs designed 
to garner the interest of youth, the 
womenfolk and producers of broil¬ 
ers, eggs and turkeys. 

Egg producers will be brought 
up to date on high-density housing, 
started pullets, leukosis research, 
the threat of municipal zoning, the 
advance of integration and the lat¬ 
est in egg marketing techniques on 
the West Coast. 

Broiler Problems 

Broiler producers will get the up- 
to-date low-down on condemna¬ 
tions, lekosis and PPLO as well as 
on problems they share with egg 
producers. And a special day of 
sessions, Wednesday, October 7, 
will be devoted to a turkey pro¬ 
gram on the subjects of marketing, 
disease control and pole barn man¬ 
agement by four nationally-known 
experts in their fields. 

A highlight of the educational 
program will be an unusual “Infor¬ 
mation Please” type of panel on the 
subject of high-density housing for 
layers. Forming the “Workshop on 
High Density Housing and Man¬ 
agement Technology” will be in¬ 
dustry experts covering the field 
from finance and construction en¬ 
gineering to actual production and 
marketing on the farm level. 

Featured Speakers 

Another feature of the educa¬ 
tional session will be a talk by Carl 
E. Nall, executive secretary of the 
Pacific Dairy and Poultry Associa¬ 
tion, on marketing developments on 
the West Coast, and a review of 
closer integration between produc¬ 
tion and marketing operations by 
Dr. Ralph L. Baker, agricultural 
economist, Ohio State University. 

There will be a step-by-step 
analysis of “How To Get Started in 
Started Pullets” by Joseph W. 
Claybaugh, poultry consultant to 
DeKalb Agricultural Association. 
Producers will be attracted to the 
session on a rising problem in the 
industry—the matter of the grow¬ 
ing threat of municipal zoning. 
Prof. O. F. Johndrew Jr. of Cornell 


University will cover this field in 
his review of “Sites, Sounds and 
Smells.” 

Poultry Disease Reports 

As usual, a report on the prog¬ 
ress against poultry diseases will 
get ample attention at the Conven¬ 
tion. Updating producers on this 
topic will be Dr. Martin Sevoian, 
University of Massachusetts, on 
“Progress in Avian Leukosis Re¬ 
search and What It Means”; Dr. 
Harold L. Chute, University of 
Maine, on “Reducing Disease Losses 
Through Security Management”; 
Dr. Robert F. Gentry, Penn State, 


on sanitation for hatcherymen and 
egg processors; Clayton Howard, 
farm supervisor for Hillcrest Poul¬ 
try Industries, Lewiston, Me., on 
PPLO among breeders; and three 
experts on turkey disease control— 
Prof. John W. Denison, University 
of Massachusetts; Prof. D. D. Moy¬ 
er, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and Dr. E. G. Buss, Penn State. 

4-H Club and FFA teams from 
the 14 States will compete in egg 
and poultry judging. Other 4-H’ers 
will vie for honors in poultry cook¬ 
ery, marketing and production 
demonstrations. 

The real center of attraction of 
many producers, despite the appeal 
of the youth contests and demon¬ 
strations and the educational ses¬ 
sions, will be the scores of com¬ 
mercial exhibits on the main ex¬ 
position floor. Expanded to its 


greatest size in recent years, the 
myriad of commercial expositions 
will bring to producers the very 
latest in poultry equipment, prod¬ 
ucts and services. Interest in auto¬ 
mation will be particularly evident 
in the enlarged displays which in¬ 
clude complete installations not 
only of poultry feeding, watering 
and housing equipment, but of egg 
handling and processing machinery 
of every size and description as 
well. 

Business Meeting, October 6 

The annual NEPPCO business 
meeting will be held the afternoon 
of the opening day of the Exposi¬ 
tion, Tuesday, October 6, 3:30 p.m. 

Tickets and information on the 
Exposition are available from the 
NEPPCO office at 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, New Jersey. 



After dark, Farmer Gaines Then Farmer Gaines 

had barnyard problems. He saw the light. 

couldn’t finish last-minute 

chores. He was bothered 

by strays [dogs and 

otherwise]. He stumbled 

over things. He couldn’t 

even pitch horseshoes. 

The light Farmer Gaines saw was from his new mercury-vapor dusk-to- 
dawn light that has literally changed his barnyard from night into day. 
And look how he benefits: He gets extra time for late-evening chores, com¬ 
bining, harvesting and recreation. He gets extra security from prowlers, strays 
and wild animals. He gets extra safety because outdoor lighting greatly re¬ 
duces the risk of accidents... no more stumbling over things in the dark. 
He gets extra convenience because the light turns on automatically at dusk 
and off at dawn. Even when he's away, his mercury-vapor light works to 
protect his family and property. 

Find out how to rent your dusk-to-dawn light for as low as $3.95. Simply 
call your local Niagara Mohawk office. You’ll soon be seeing the light, too. 


niagara O mohawk 

INVESTOR OWNED-TAXPAYING 


October, 1964 
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Ra ise Building or 
Deepen Foundation? 

Please give me directions how to 
raise a two-car garage and put two 
rows of concrete blocks under it. The 
building is 20x20 feet, has 2x4 sill 
and 8-foot studs. I would like to put 
regular sills along with wood floor 
timbers and flooring on the two rows of 
blocks, making the finished floor a little 
over 16 inches above the concrete floor 
I now have. The building is now at 
ground level. L.P.J. 

New York 

First, have you considered ex¬ 
cavating about three feet deep un¬ 
der the floor and sills to provide 
an air space under wood floor 
joists? If your foundation is only 
two courses of blocks under the 
sill, you should go deeper for 
frost protection. You could install 
a deeper foundation under the 
building by building it in sections 
about four feet long. This would 
be much easier than raising the 
building. In any case, you need the 
depth of foundation into the ground 
to avoid trouble with frost. I would 
not advise raising the building. 

If you put in a deeper foundation 
and have an air space under the 
floor joists, be sure to put in some 
ventilation for this space. Cover 
the ground carefully with asphalt 
felt to keep dampness away. 


Termite Control 

We have termites in our home and 
our well is located about 25 feet from 
the house. The exterminator wants to 
«se chlordane in holes bored in the 
foundation and all around the outside 
of the house. I am afraid this may 
contaminate my water supply. Do you 
consider this dangerous? Would you 
know of any other method of exter¬ 
minating termites without using such 
highly dangerous material? A.W. 

New Jersey 

There should be no fear of con¬ 
tamination of your water supply by 
the termite-exterminating com¬ 
pound (likely zinc chloride). 

An important step in termite con¬ 
trol is to eliminate the avenues of 
termite access to the lumber. Any 
portions of the structure—frame, 
siding, etc.—close to or in contact 
with the earth, need the protection 
of a durable metal such as copper 
or aluminum. Termites can also 
bridge considerable distances from 
the earth to the area of attack. They 
build their own “mud” tunnels on 
the surface of masonry which ap¬ 
pear like veins. A reliable exter¬ 
minator will alert you to the haz¬ 
ards and how to control them. 


Water Seepage Problem 

I have water seeping in my basement 
—about 1 V 2 feet from the bottom. Have 
had several people look at it and they 
say it cannot be waterproofed. It is 
a cement bottom with cinder block sid¬ 
ing. Could you tell me if that could be 
waterproofed? M.A.F. 

New Jersey 

Apply two coats of water cement 
paint to the cinder blocks. Follow 
directions very carefully. Water 
cement paint is sold at masonry 
supply stores or paint stores. 


To Repair Slate Root 

Could you answer the following ques¬ 
tions? The writer lives in a house that 
has a slate roof over 50 years old. The 
roof leaks badly during heavy storms. 
What would be the best way to prolong 
the life of the roof? 

Also, the chimney needs pointing. 
What would be the best way to per¬ 
form the pointing work? J.J.L. 

Massachusetts 

Two procedures would seem to 
be possible as regards the roof. 

1. Replace the broken slates with 
sound slate shingles. To remove the 
remaining pieces of slate and the 
nails holding them, you need a spe¬ 
cial tool called a ripper. It is a flat 
bar of tool steel shaped somewhat 
like a spear. The notches of the 
“spear” provide hooks to rip out 
the old nails. The new slates are 
held by a strip of copper aluminum 
about six inches long and % inches 
wide. Nail the strip where the slate 
has been removed so that about 
half an inch of the metal extends 
below the butt of the new shingle. 
Slip the new shingle up under the 
shingles above and fold the project¬ 
ing metal strip over the butt of the 
shingle. 

2. The other alternative is to re¬ 
move the old slate shingles and re¬ 
place with new materials. 

To paint brickwork, first remove 
any loose mortar and renew with 
fresh mortar. Brush the brick sur¬ 
face with a wire brush. Apply a 
coat of clear masonry sealer and 
then a good oil-based paint. Be 
sure the new mortar is thoroughly 
dry before painting. 


Spring Water Discolors 

Each Summer it is necessary for us 
to pump water from a spring reservoir 
to the house. In the last few years the 
water at the top has a gray tint (rust 
for a time) which disappears. The 
water is heated by gas in a boiler and 
that water is especially gray. The 
water at the spring seems clear but 
develops the discoloration in its 
travels. 

Perhaps your experience can help 
us. Could it be that the pipe, storage 
tank (rinsed out each year), or boiler 
require replacement? Or is there a 
chemical that would clear it? E.E. 

New York 

The “gray” and rust discoloration 
in the spring reservoir may come 
from organisms in the water or 
presence of iron. Scouring the re¬ 
servoir would also remove possible 
sources of discoloration. A water 
filter or patented water conditioner 
would be helpful in clearing up the 
discoloration before it reaches the 
heater. 

As to the gray water from the hot 
water faucet, this could be merely 
an excess of oxygen or carbon di¬ 
oxide which causes the water to ap¬ 
pear milky. This is harmless and 
the remedy is to let the water 
stand until the gas has escaped. 
Oxygen in water is increasingly 
activated as the temperature is 
raised. 

The complexity of your problem 
is difficult to access at long range. 
An experienced dealer in water 
conditioning equipment could iden¬ 
tify causes and suggest remedies. 

B. K. Sommers 


TELLER 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 

Commercial Producers i Distributors of Deltalb Corn. Chis <5 Sorghum 

“DEKALB” is a Registered Brand Name 
Numbers are Variety Designations 


Cattle can 


be real 
MONEY¬ 
MAKERS 
when fed 


For Early Silage: 

59 XL-15 


DEKALB Silaqe 

• The MORE tonnage YOU get per acre and the MORE 
TDN your cattle get —the MORE money you can put 
in the Bank. It’s just that simple. 

Your DeKalb Dealer can recommend silage varieties 
especially adapted to your soil, weather and purpose. 
They’re bred to be extra leafy with extra supplies of rich 
grain. 

If you feed silage (and who doesn’t nowadays) your 
choice of DEKALB may prove one of your wisest invest¬ 
ments. See your DeKalb Dealer now. 

Medium to Late Maturities: 


238 415a 441 
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